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OHAPTER I. 

DBSADVÜL TIDINOS. 

The Population of Vienna was paralyzed with 
terror ; a heavy gloom weighed down all minds, 
and the strength of the stoutest hearts seemed 
broken. Couriers had arrived to-day from the 
camp of the army, and brought the dreadfui tid- 
ings of an overwhelming defeat of the Austrian 
forces. Bonaparte, the young general of the 
French Repnblic, who, in the oourse of one year 
(1796), had won as many battles and as much 
glory as many a great and illustrious warrior dar- 
ing the whole course of an eventful life — ^Bona- 
parte had crossed the Italian Alps with the ser- 
ried columns of his army, and the most trasted 
military leaders of Austria were fleeing before him 
in dismay. The hero of Lodi and Arcole had won 
new victories, and these victories constantly di- 
minished the distance between his army and the 
menaced capital of Austria. 

Arohduke Charles had been defeated by Masscna, 
and driven back to Yillach; Bemadotte had 
reached Laybach ; the citadels of Goritz, Triest, 
and Laybach had sarrendered ; Elagenfurth, afler 
a most desperate struggle, had been forced to open 
its gates to the conquerors ; Loudon, with his brave 
troops, had been dispersed in the Tyrol ; Botssen 
had opened its gates to General Joubert, who, 
after a brief sojoum, left that city in order to join 
Bonaparte, who, in his victorious career, was ad- 
vancing resistlessly toward Vienna. 

Such were tidlngs which the couriers had brought, 
and thcse tidings were well calculated to produce 
a panic m the Austrian capital. White the court 
1 



and the nobility were concealing th&i grief and 
their sorrows in the interior of their palaces, the 
populace rushed into the streets, anxiously inquir- 
ing for later Intelligence, and still hopeful that God 
in His mercy might perhaps send down some ray of 
light that would dispel this gloom of anguish and 
despair. 

But a pall covered Vienna, and everybody 
looked sad and dejected. Suddenly some new 
movement of terror seemed to pervade the crowd 
that had gathered on the Kohlmarkt.* As if a 
storm were raising up the waves of this black sea 
of human figures, the dense mass commenced to 
undulate to and fro, and a wall of distress arose, 
growing louder and louder, until it finally broke 
out into the terrible cry : " The emperor has de- 
serted us I the emperor and the empress have fled 
from Vienna I " 

While the masses were bewailing this new mis^ 
fortune with the manifestations of despair, while 
they assembled in small groups to comment vocif 
erously on this last and most dreadfui event of 
the day, all of a sudden Hungarian hussars gaV 
loped up and commanded^ the people, in the most 
peremptory manner, to stand aside and to open a 
passage for the wagons which were about to enter 
the market from one of the acyoining streets. 

The people, intimidated by the flashiog sworda 
and harsh words of the soldiers, feU back and 
gazed with an expression of anxious suspenso upon 
the Strange proceasion which now made its ap- 
pearance. 

This procession consisted of twelve wagons, ap- 
parenüy not destined to reoeive llving men, but 

* Oabbage-Market 
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the remains of the dead. The broad and beavy 
wbeels were not surmounted by oMinary carriage- 
boxes, but by immense iron trunks, large enough 
to enclose a coffin or a corpse ; and these tranks 
were covered with heavy blankcts, the four Cor- 
ners of which öontained the imperial crown of 
Austria in beautifnl embroidery. Every one of 
these Strange wagons was drawn by six horses, 
moonted by Jockeys in the imperial livery, while 
the hussars of the emperor's Hungarian body- 
guard rode in serried ranks on both sides. 

The horses drew these mysterious wagons slowly 
and heayily through the streets ; the wheels rolled 
with a dull, thundering noise over theuneven pave- 
ment ; and this noise resounded in the ears and 
hearts of the pale and terrified spectators like the 
premonitory signs of some new thunderstorm. 

What was concealed in these mysterious wag- 
ons ? What was taken away from Yienna in so 
careful a manner and guarded so closely ? Every- 
body was asking these questions, but only in the 
depth of his own heart, for nobody dared to Inter- 
rupt the painful and anxious silence by a loud 
word or an inquisitive phrase. Every one seemed 
to be fascinated by the forbidding glances of the 
hussars, and stunned by the duU rumbling of the 
wheels. 

But, when finally the last wagon had disap- 
peared in the next street, when the last horseman 
of the hussar escort had lefb the place, the eyes of 
the anxious spectators tumed once more toward 
the Speakers who had previously addressed them, 
and told them of the misfortunes of Austria, and 
of the brilliant vicfories of the youthful French 
General Bonaparte. 

*^ What do those wagons contain ? " shouted the 
crowd. " We want to know it, and we must know 
it!" 

" If you must know it, why did you not ask the 
soldiers themselves ? *' shouted a sneeiing yoice 
in the crowd. 

" Yes, yes," said another voice, " why did you 
not approach the wagons and knock at the trunks? 
— may be the devil would have jumped out and 
shown you his pretty face I " 

The people paid no attention to these sneering 
remarks. The painful uncertainty, the anxious ex- 
citement continued unabated, and everybody made 
Burmises conceming the Contents of the wagons. 

** The trunks contain perhaps the coffins of the 
imperial ancestors, which have been removed from 
the Kapuzinergrufty in order to save them from 
the French," said an honest tailor to his neighbor, 
and this romantic idea rolled immediately, like an 
avalanche, through the vast crowd. 

" They are removing the remains of the old em- 



perors from Vienna ! " wailed the crowd. " Even 
the tombs are no longer safe 1 They are saving 
the corpses of the emperors, but they are forsak- 
ing US — ^the living ! They abandon us to the ten- 
der mercies of the enemy! All who have not 
got the money to escape are lost I The French 
will come and kill us all ! " 

" We will not permit it I " shouted a stentorian 
voice. " We want to keep the remains of Maria 
Theresa and of the great Emperor Joseph here in 
Yienna. As long aa they lived they loved the 
people of the capital, and they will protect us in 
death. Come, brethren, come ; let us foUow the 
wagons— let us stop them and take the bodiea 
back to the Kapud'nergrufi.''^ * 

" Yes, let US foUow the wagons and stop them," 
yelled the crowd, which now, when it could no 
longer see the flashing and threatening weapona 
of the soldiers, feit exceedingly brave. 

Suddenly, however, these fririous shouts and 
yells were interrupted by a powerfol voice which 
ordered the people to desist, and they beheld a tall 
man who, with cat-like agility, climbed upon the 
iron lamp-post in the centre of the Square. 

" Stop, stop ! " roared this man, extending bis 
arms over the crowd as if, a new Moses, he 
wanted to allay the fury of the sea and cause it to 
stand stilL 

The crowd instanüy obeyed this tremendoua 
voice, and all these indignant, anxious, and terri- 
fied faces now tumed toward the Speaker who 
stood above them on top of the lamp-post. 

" Don^t make fools of yourselves," said ho-^ 
** donH give these Hungarians — ^who would be only 
too glad to quench their present rage in German 
blood — a Chance to break your bonos. Have you 
any arms to compel them to show you the wagons 
and their contents ? And even if you were armed, 
the soldiers would overpower you, for most of you 
would run away as soon aa a fight broke out, and 
the balance of you would be taken to the calar 
boose. I will do you the favor, however, to teil 
you all about those wagons. Do you want to 
know it? " ^ 

" Yes, yes, we do l " shouted the crowd, em- 
phatically. "Be quiet over there! — Stop you^ 
noise! — ^Do not cry so loud! — ^Hush! — ^Let us 
hear what is in the ^wagons. — Silence, silence l " 

Profound silence ensued — everybody held his 
breath and listened. 

" Well, then, listen to me. These wagons do 
not contain the remains of the former emperors, 
but the gold and the jewels of the present emperor. 
It is the State treasure which those hussars are 

* Yaults of the Gapachina. 
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eorting from Yienna to Presbnrg, because the gov- 
emment deems it no longer safe here. Just think 
öf what we have come to now-a-days I Our im- 
perial family, and even the State treasure, mast 
flee from Yienna ! And whose fault is it tbat we 
have to suffer all tbis ? Wbo bas brougbt tbesc 
Frencb down upon us? Wbo is inundating all 
Anstria witb war and its calamities? Sball I 
teil you wbo is doing it ? " 

" Yes, teil US, teil us ! '' sbouted tbe crowd. 
*' Woe unto bim wbo bas plunged Austria into war 
and distress, and caused tbe fligbt of tbe emperor 
and tbe removal of tbe treasure from Yienna ! '* 

Tbe Speaker waited until tbe angry wa^es of 
tbe people's wratb bad subsided again, and tben 
Baid in tbe clear, ringing tones of bis powerful 
voice : " It is tbe fault of our prime minister, Bar- 
on von Tbugut. He donH want us to make peace 
witb tbe Frencb. He would ratber min us all 
tban to make peace witb tbe Frencb Republic." 

" But we don't want to be ruined 1 " sbouted tbe 
crowd — " we don't want to be led to the sbambles 
like sbeep. No, no ; we want peace — peace witb 
France. Prime Minister Tbugut sball give us 
peace witb France t " 

" You bad better go and inform tbe proud min- 
ister bimself of wbat you want," said tbe Speaker 
witb a sneer. ** First compel bim to do wbat tbe 
emperor and even our brave Arcbduke Obarles 
wanted to be done— compel tbe omnipotent min- 
ister to make peace." 

" We will go and ask bim to ^ve ns peace," 
Bald several voices in tbe crowd. 

" Yes, yes, we will do tbatl" sbouted otbers. 
" Come, come ; let us all go to tbe minister^s 
house and ask bim to give us back tbe emperor 
and tbe State treasure, and to make peace witb 
Bonaparte." 

Tbe Speaker now descended burriodly from tbe 
lamp-post. His tall, berculean figure, bowever, 
towered above tbe crowd even after bis feet bad 
toucbed tbe pavement 

" Come," Said be to tbe by^^anderp in a loud 
and decided tone, " I will take you to the minis- 
ter*8 bouse, for I know wbere be lives, and we 
will shout and raise such a storm tbere until tbe 
proud gentleman condescends to comply witb our 
wisbes." 

He led tbe way rapidly, and the crowd, always 
easily guided and pliable, foUowed its improvisev^ 
leader witb loud acclamations. Only one idea, 
onlv one wisb, aniraated all these men : they 
wanted peace witb France, lest Bonaparte raight 
come to Yienna and lay tbeir beautiful capital in 
asbes in tbe same manner in wbich be bad treated 
60 many Italian eitles. 



Tbeir leader walked prondly at tbe head of the 
irregulär procession, and as the crowd continued 
to shout and yell, "Peace witb France t " be mnt- 
tered, '* I think I have accompUshed a good deal 
to-day. Tbe arcbduke will be satisfied witb wbat 
I have done, and we may compel tbe minister af- 
ter all to make peace witb France.*' 



OHAPTER IL 

MIKISTKR TON THÜOUT. 

. Thb prime minister, Baron von Tbugut, was in 
his cabinet, in eager consultation with tbe new 
police minister, Count von Saurau, wbo bad given 
bim an account of tbe safe removal of the imperial 
State treasure wbich, like tbe emperor and the em- 
press, bad set out for Hungary. 

" AU right 1 all right I " said Tbugut, with a sin- 
ister chuckle. "In Hungary both will be safe 
enougb, for I think I have intimidated tbe Hunga- 
rians so much tbat they will remain very quiet and 
very humble." 

**Your ßxcellency refers to the conspiracy 
I wbich we discovered tbere two years ago," said 
Count Saurau, smiling, " and wbich the accursed 
traitors expiated on the gallows ! " 

" De mortuU nilnisi hene / " exclaimed Tbugut. 
" We are under many obligations to these excel- 
lent traitors, for they have enabled us to render 
tbe Hungarians submissive, just as tbe traitors 
wbo conspired here at "Vlenna two years ago en- 
abled US to do tbe same tbing to the population 
of tbe capital. A conspiracy discovered by the 
autborities is always a good tbing, because it fur- 
nisbes us witb an opportunity to make an example, 
to teil the nation through the bloody heads of tbe 
conspirators : * Thus, thus, all will be treated wbo 
dare to plot against tbe govemment and against 
tbeir masters I ' The Yiennese have grown very 
humble and obedient since the day they saw 
Hebenstreit, tbe Commander of tbe garrison, 
on the scaffold, and Baron Riedel, tbe tutor of the 
imperial children, at the pillory. And the Hun- 
garians, too, have leamed to bow tbeir heads ever 
since the five noble conspirators were beheaded on 
tbe Qeneralwiesey in front of the citadel of Ofen. 
Believe me, count, tbat day bas contributed more to 
tbe submissivenesB of Hungary tban all tbe favorn 
and Privileges wbich the Emperors of Austria have 
bestowed upon tbe Magyars. Nations are always 
frivolous and impudent children : he wbo tries to 
educate them tenderly is sure to spoil them ; but 
raise them in fear and trembling, and they will be- 
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oome quiet and obedient men. And for that rea- 
Bon, I teil you once more, donH call those men, 
now that they are dead, accursed traltors, for they 
haye been very useful to us ; they have been the 
inBtrnment with which we have chastised the 
whole OTerbearing people of Austria and Hungary, 
and those were blessed days for U8 when we 
mowed down the high-bom tr^tors of both coun- 
tries. The sword of our justice performed arnoble 
work on that day, for it Struck down a savant and 
a poet, a connt and a distinguished prelate. Oh, 
what a pity that there was no prince among 
them I " 

" Well, a prince might have been found like- 
wise,*' Said Count Saurau, " and perhaps he may 
get into our meshes on some other occasion. 
Tour excellency is an adroit hunter.'' 

" And you are an excellent pointer for me. You 
Bcent such thinga on the spot," Count Thugut ex- 
cliumed, and broke out into a loud burst of 
laughter. 

Count Saurau laughed also, and took good care 
not to betray how cruelly the joke had wounded 
bis aristocratic pride. The Austrian aristocracy 
was accustomed to such Insults at the hands of the 
powerful aud proud prime minister, and everybody 
knew that Thugut, the son of a poor ship-builder, 
in the midst of bis greatness, liked to recall bis 
modest descent, and to humble the nobility 
through the agency of the ship-builder's son. 

" Tour excellency will permit me to render my- 
self at once worthy of the praise you have kindly 
bestowed upon me," said the police minister, after 
a Short pause. " I believe we have discovered an- 
other conspiracy here. Tnie, it ia only an embryo 
as yet, but it may grow into something if we give 
it the necessary time." 

" What is it, Saurau ? " said Thugut, joyfully— 
"teil me at once what it is! A conspiracy — a 
good, sound conspiracy ? " 

'* Tes, a most malignant and important conspir- 
acy ! A conspiracy against your excellency's life I " 

"Bah! — ^is that all?" said Thugut carelessly, 
and with evident disappointment. "I was in 
hopcs that by this tirae you would band over to 
me some high-bom aristocrats who had held secret 
intercourse with that execrable French Republic. 
it would have been a splendid example for all 
those hare-brained fools who are so fond of repeat- 
ing the three tallsmanic words of the republican 
regicides, and wl^o are crazy with dellght when 
talking of liberte, ^alitSj frcUemitS, I would have 
liked to chnstise a few of these madmen, in order 
to put a stop to the prevailing republican enthu- 
Biaem. But instead of that, you talk to me of a 
conspiracy only aimed at myself ! " * 



'* Only at yourself ! " repeated the connt, with 
great Indignation. "As if it were not the most 
dreadful calamity for Austria if she should be de- 
prived of your Services. You know that we are 
Standing on the verge bf a precipice ; in the inte- 
rior, the liberal and seditioos desires which the 
senseless reforms of the Emperor Joseph have 
stirred up, are still prevalent, and the people only 
submit with reluctance and with spiteM feelinga 
to the reforms which your excellency has inaugu- 
rated with a view to the best interests of Austria. 
Abroad, on the other band, the blood-stsdned 
French Repubhc incites the malecontents to Imi- 
tate its own infamies ; they would like to see the 
victorious banners of (General Bonaparte here in 
Order to have bis assistance in establishing a re- 
publican govemment in Austria." 

" It is true," said Thugut, " the Austrian empire, 
at the present time, ia exposed to great dangera 
from within and without ; the reins must be beld 
very firmly in Order to conduct the ship of State 
safely through the breakers, and I believe I am 
the man to do it. You see, count, I do not under- 
rate my own importance. I know only too well 
that Austria needs me. Still, the plots and con- 
spiracies that are merely directed against myself, 
make me laugh. For let me teil you, my dear 
litüe count, I really fancy that my person has 
nothing to fear either from daggers, or from pis- 
tols, or from poisoned cups. Do you believe in a 
Providence, count? Ah! — ^you look surprised, 
and wonder how such a question could fall from 
infidel lips like mine. Yes, yes, I am an infidel, 
and I honestly confess that the heaven of Mo-, 
hammed, where you are smoking your chibouk, 
se§ted on cushions of clouds, while houris, radiant 
with beauty, are tickling the soles of your feet with 
rosy fingers, appears to me by far more desirable 
than the Christian heaven where you are to stand 
in etemal idleness before the throne of God Al- 
mighty, singing hymns, and praising His greatness. 
Ah ! during the happy days of my sojoum at Con- 
stantinople, I have had a slight foretaste of the 
heaven of Mohammed ; and again, in the tedious 
days of Maria Theresa, I have had a foretaste of 
the heaven of Christianity 1 " 

"And which Providence did your excellency 
refer to?" asked Saurau. "I pray your excel- 
lency to teil me, because your faith is to be the 
model of mine." 

" I believe in a Providence that never does any 
thing in vain, and never creates great men in 
Order to let them be crushed, like flies, by misera- 
ble monkeys. That is the reason why I am not 
afraid of any conspiracy against myself Provi- 
dence has created me to be useful to Austria, and 
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to be her bulwark agamst the surging waves of 
the revolution, and agaiost the victorious legiona of 
General Bonaparte. I am an instrument of Prov- 
idence, and therefore it will protect me as long as 
it needs me. But if, some daj, it should need me 
no longer, if it intended then that I should fall, 
all my precautions would be iruiüess, and all yoor 
spies, my dear count, would be unable to stay the 
hand of the assassin." 

"You want me to understand, then, that no 
Steps whatever are to be taken against the crimi- 
nals conspiring against your excellency^s life ? " 

" By no means, count — ^indeed, that would be 
an exaggeration of fatalism. I rely greatly on 
your sagacity and on the yigilance of your ser- 
vants, count. Let them watch the stupid popu- 
lace — see to it that faux. freres always attend 
the meetings of my enemies, and whenever they 
inform you of conspiracies against myself, why, 
the malefactors shall be spirited away without any 
superfluous noise. Thank 6od, we have fortresses 
and State prisons, with walls too thick for shrieks 
or groans to penetrate, and that no one is able to ' 
break through. The public should leam as little 
as possible of the fate of these criminals. The 
public punishment of an assassin who failed to 
strike me, only instigates ten others to try if they 
cannot hit me better. But the noiseless disappear- 
ance of a culprit fills their cowardly souls with 
horror and dismay, and the ten men shrink back 
from the intended deed, merely because they do 
not know in what manner their eleventh accom- 
plice has expiated his crime. Tlie disappearance 
of prisoners, the ovhliettes^ are just what is 
needed. You must quietly remove your enemies 
and adversaries — ^it must seem as if some hidden 
abyss had ingulfed them ; everybody, then, will 
think this abyss might open one day before his 
own feet, and he grows cautious, uneasy, and timid. 
Solely by the wisdom of secret punishments, and 
through the terror inspired by its mysterious tri- 
bunals, Yenice has been able to prolong her exist- 
ence for so many centuries. Because the spies 
of the Three were believed to ^be ubiquitous — and 
because everybody was afraid of the two lions on 
the Fiazzetta, the Yenetians obeyed these invisi- 
ble rulers whom they did not know, and whose 
avenging hand was constantly hanging over 
them." 

" Now, however, it seems that a visible hand, a 
hand of iron, is going to strike away the invisi- 
ble bands of the Three," said Count Saurau, 
quickly. "Bonaparte seems to desire to force 
Yenice, too, into the pale of his Italian republics. 
The city is füll of French emissaries, who, by 
means of the most eloquent and insidious appeals, 



try to bring about a rismg of the Venetiana 
against their rulers, in Order — but hark I " said 
the count, suddenly interrupting himself. " What 
is that ? . Don't you hear the clamor in the street, 
right under our window ? " 

He'paused, and, like the mmister, tumed his 
eyes and ears toward the window. A confused 
noise, loud shouts and yells, resounded below. 

The two ministers, without uttering a word, 
arose from their arm-chairs and hurried to one of 
the Windows, which looked upon the wide street 
extending from the Kohlmarkt to the minister' b 
palace. A vast mass of heads, broad Shoulders, 
and uplifted arms, was yisible there, and the angry 
roar of the excited populace was approaching al- 
ready the immediate neighborhood of the paLice. 

** It seems, indeed, as if these honorable repre- 
sentatives of the people, intended to pay me a 
Visit," said Thugut, with great composure. " Just 
listen how the fellows are roaring my name, as if 
it were the refrain of some rollicking beer-song ! " 

"Why, it is a re^lar riotl" exclaimed the 
police minister, angrily. " Your excellency will 
permit me to withdraw — " 

He left the window hastily, and took his hat, 
but Thugufs vigorous hand kept him back. 

" Where are you going, count ? " said he, smil- 
ing. 

" To the govemor of Yienno," said Saurau. " I 
want to ask him why he permits this nonsense, 
and Order him to disperse the rabble in the most 
summary manner ! " 

** Pray, stay here," said Thugut, quietly. " The 
govemor of Yienna is a man of great sagacity, 
who knows perfectly well how we have to treat 
the people. Why, it would be an unparalleled 
tyranny if the poor people were not even allowed 
to give the prime minister their good advice, and 
teil him what they think of the State of affairs. 
Just give them this permission, and they will be- 
lieve they have performed a most heroic deed, and 
it will seem to them as if they could boast of 
great liberty. True political wisdom, my dear 
little count, commands us to give the people a 
semblance of liberty ; we thereby succeed in daz- 
zling their eyes so well that they do not perceive 
that they have no real liberty whatever." 

The clamor and noise in the street below had 
increased in fury. The people, whose dense mass- 
es now entirely obstructed the street, impetuously 
moved up to the portal of the ministerial palace, 
the front door of which had been locked and 
barred already by the cautious porter. Yigorous 
fists hammered violently against the door, and as 
an accompaniment to this terrible music of their 
leaders, the people howled and yelled their funouA 
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refrain : " We want to sae tl^e miniater I He shall 
give 3a peace I peaoe 1 peace 1 " 

"Ahl I know what it meansl" exclaimed 
Count Saurau, gnashmg bis teeth. " Tour enemies 
haveinstigated these scoandrels. The party that 
would llke to overthrow you and me, that wants to 
make peace with France at any price, and^to keep 
Belgium united with Austria — this party has 
hu*ed tbe viUainB below to get up a riot They 
want to compel your excellency either to resign or 
to comply with the wishes of the people, and 
make peace with the French Republic/* 

Tbugut laughed. ** Compel m«/ " said he, la- 
oonically. 

At that moment the mob yelled louder than 
ever, and the shout — ** Peace I we want peace t " 
shook the Windows. 

Simoltaneously the fuiioas blows against the 
front door redoubled in violence. 

" Assuredly, I cannot stand this any longer I " 
exclaimed the poUce minister, perfectly beside him- 
self. *^I ought not to listen qoietly to this out- 
rage." 

" No," Said Thngut, very quietly, " we wonH 
listen to it any longer. This is my breakfast- 
hour, and I invite you to be my guest. Come, 
let US go to the dining-room." 

He took the count's arm, and proceeded with 
him to the adjoining room. Breakfast for eight 
persons was served in this room, for Baron 
Thugut was in the habit of keeping every day 
open table for seven uninvited guests, and bis 
inümate acquaintances, as well as bis special fa- 
vorites, never failed to call on the minister at 
least once a week during bis well-known break- 
fast and dinner hours. 

To-day, however, the minister's rapid and in- 
quisitive glances did not discover a Single guest. 
Nobody was in the room except the eight foot- 
men who stood behind the chairs. Well aware 
of their master's stem and indomitable spirit, 
they occupied their usual places, but their faces 
were very pale, and their eyes tumed with 
an expression of extreme anxiety toward the 
Windows which, just then, trembled again un- 
der the heavy, thundering blows levelled at the 
front door. 

" Gowards 1 " muttered Thugut, while Walking 
to bis chair at the upper end of the table and 
beckoning Count Saurau to take a seat at bis aide. 

At this moment, however, tbe door was hastily 
opened, and the Steward, pale and with distorted 
features, rushed into the room. 
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" ExcüSE me, your excellency," said he, " bat 
this time they are assuredly in earnest. The 
people are storming the front door — ^the hinge« 
are beginning to give way, and in fifteen minutes, 
at the latest, the scoundrels will have forced an 
entrance I " 

** Tou had no business to close the door," said 
the minister. " Who ordered you to do so ? 
Who ordered you to barricade the house, as if it 
were a fortress— as if we had a bad conscience and 
were afraid of the people ? " 

Tbe Steward looked aghast, and did not know 
what to reply. 

" Go down-stairs at once," continued the min- 
ister; " Order the porter to open the door, and 
admit everybody. Show the people up-stairs; 
and you rascals who are Standing there with pale 
faces and trembling knees, open the two folding- 
doors so that they can get in without hurting each 
other. Now do what I have told you." 

The Steward bowed with a sigh expressive of 
the agony he feit, and hurriedly lefb the room. 

The footmen, meanwhile, hastened to open the 
folding-doors of the dining-room, as well as those 
of the antechamber. The two gentlemen at the 
table obtaining thereby a füll view of the landing 
of the large staircase, directly in front of the 
open door of the first room. 

" And now, Germain," said Thugut to the foot- 
man behind bis chair, **now let us have our 
breakfast. Be wise, my dear count, and follow 
my example ; take some of this sherbet It cools 
the blood, and, at the saine time, is quite invigo- 
rating. Drink, dear count, drinkl Ahljustsee, 
my Cook has prepared for us to-day a genuine 
Turkish meal, for there is a turkey boiled with 
rice and paprica, The chief cook of the grand 
vizier himself furnished me the receipt for this 
exquisite dish, and I may venture to assert that 
you might look for it everywhere in Vienna with- 
out finding it so weU prepared as at my table." * 

Heavy footsteps aud confased voices were now 
heard on the staircase. 

"They are Coming — ^they really dare to en- 
ter herel" said Count Saurau, trembling with 
anger. "Pardon me, your excellency ; I admire 
your heroic equanimity, but I am unable to Imitate 
it. It is an utter incpossibility for me to sit here 
calmly and passively, while a gang of criminala 
is bold enough to break into your house I " 

"I beg your pardon, count; these people did 
not break into my house, but I voluntarily opened 
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the door to admlt them/' Bald Baron Thugut, 
ooollj. *^ And as far as your official posiüon is 
eoncemed, I pray you to forget it for half an 
hour, and remember only that I have the honor 
of seeing you — a^re guest — at my table. Let 
me beg you to take some of that fowl ; it is really 
delicious I " 

Gount Saurau, heaving a loud sigh, took a piece 
of the fowl which Germain presented to him, and 
laid it on the silver plate that stood before him. 
But just as he was going to taste the first morsel, 
he hesitated) and looked steadily through the open 
doors. Sevoral heads with shaggy hair and flasb- 
ing eyes emerged above the railing of the stair- 
case; many others followed — ^now the entire 
figures became visible, and in the next moment, 
from twenty to thirty wild-looking men reached 
the landing, behind whom, on the staircase, a 
dense mass of other heads rose to the surface. 

But the loud shouts, the fierce swearing and 
yelling, had ceased ; the awe with which the in- 
truders were filled by the aristocratic appearance 
of every thing they beheld, had hushed their 
voices, and even the intrepid orator, who previ- 
ously, on the Kohlmarkty had excited the peoplc 
to commit acts of violence, and brought them to 
the minister^s house— even he stood now hesi- 
tating and undedded, at the door of the dining- 
room, Casting glances füll of savage hatred and 
rage into the interior. 

Thugut took apparently no notice whatever of 
what was going on; his breakfast entirely ab- 
Borbed him, and he devoted his whole attention 
to a large piece of the turkey, which he seemed 
to relish greatly. 

Count Saurau merely feigned to eat, and looked 
Bt^dfastly at his plate, as he did not want the 
rioters to read in his eyes the furious wrath that 
filled his breast. 

The men of the people did not seem to feel 
quite at ease on beholding this stränge and im- 
expected scene, which all of a sudden commenced 
to cool their zeal and heroism, like a wet blanket. 
They had triumphanüy penetrated into the palace, 
shouting Yociferously, and quite sure that the 
minister would appear before them trembling 
and begging for mercy ; and now, to their utter 
amazement, they beheld him sitting very calmly 
at the breakfast-table I 

There was something greatly embarrassing for 
the poor men in this position. They suddenly 
grew quite sober, and even intimidated, and many 
of those who had ascended the staircase so bois- 
terously and triumphantly, now deemed it prudent 
to withdraw as quietly as possible. The number of 
the heads that had appeared above the balusters 



was constantly decreasing, and only about twenty 
of the most resolute and intrepid remained at the 
door of the anteroom. 

At length, the Speaker who had addressed them 
on the Kohlmarkty conscious of his pledges and of 
the reward promised to him, overcame his momen- 
tary bashfulness and stepped boldly into the ante- 
room, where the others, encouraged by his exam- 
ple, followed him at once. 

Baron Tbugut now raised his eyes with an aii 
of great indifference from his plate and glanced at 
the men who with noisy Steps approached through 
the anteroom. Then tuming to the footman be- 
hind him, he Said, in a loud voice : 

*' Germain, go and ask these gentlemen if they 
want to see me ? Ask them llkewise whom you 
will have the honor to announce to your master ? " 

The men, overhearing these words, grew still 
more confused when the servant in his gorgeous 
livery stepped up to them, and, with a most con- 
descending smile, informed them of the errand his 
master had given to him. 

But now it was out of the question to withdraw, 
as there was nothing lefb to them but to arm 
ihemselves with whatever pluck and boldness they 
had at their command in order to carry Out the 
rdle they had undertaken to play in the most be- 
coming manner. 

"Yes," Said the Speaker of the KoMmarkty 
loudly and resolutely, " we want to see the minis- 
ter ; and as for our names, I am Mr. Wenzel, of 
the tailors' guild ; my neighbor here is Mr. Eahl- 
bäum, also a tailor ; and others may mention their 
own names, so that this polite gentleman may an- 
nounce them to his excellency." 

But none of the other men complied with this 
request ; on the contrary, all looked timidly aside, 
a misgiving dawning in their minds that such a 
loud announcement of their names might not be 
altQgether without danger for them. 

Germain did not wait for the final conclusion, 
but hastily retumed to his master, in ord^r to in- 
form him of what he had heard. 

" Mr. Wenzel, of the tailors* guild, Mr. Tailor 
Eahlbaum, and the other gentlemen, whatever 
their names may be, are welcome," said the minis- 
ter, aloud, but without interrupting his meal for a 
Single moment. 

The men thereupon advanced to the door of the 
dining-room. But here a proud and imperious 
glance from tbe minister caused them suddenly to 
halt. 

"I believe you have breakfasted already?" 
asked Thugut. 

"Yes, we have breakfasted already," replied 
Mr. Wenzel, in a surly voice. 
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"Well, unluckily, I have not, and so I request 
you to let me finish mj breakfast first," said Thu- 
gut, attacking once more the wing of the turkej 
on his plate. 

A long pause ensued. The men stood in the 
most painful embarrassment at the door, where 
the minister^s stem glance had arrested them, and 
a most unpleasant apprehension of what might be 
the result of this scene began lo take hold of their 
minds. Flashing sword-blades and muskets aimed 
at their breasts would not havefnghtened themso 
much as the aspect of the caUn, proud, and forbid- 
ding fignre of the minister, and the utter indlSer- 
enoe, the feeling of perfect seourity with which he 
took his breakfast in füll view of a seditious mob 
filled the rioterswith serious apprehensions for the 
safety of their own persons. 

*^ I am sure a good mauy soldiers and policen>en 
are hidden about the palace,*' thought Mr. Wen- 
zel, " and that is the reason why he permitted us 
to enter, and why he is now so calm and uncon- 
cemed; for as ioon as we get into the dining- 
room, those fine-looking footmen will lock the 
door behind, and the soldiers will rush out of that 
other door and arrest us," 

These pleasant reflections were interrupted by 
another terrible glance from the minister, which 
caused poor Mr. Wenzel to tremble violently. 

"Now, gentlemen, if you pleose, come in; I 
have finished my breakfast," said Thugut, with 
perfect coolness. " I am quite ready and anxious 
to hear what you wish to say to me. So, come in, 
come in I " 

The men who stood behind Mr. Wenzel moyed 
forward, but the tall, herculean figure of the mem- 
ber of the tailors' guild resisted them an^ com- 
pelled them to stand still. ' 

" No, I beg your excellency's pardon," said Mr. 
Wenzel, fully determined not to cross the fatal 
threshold of the dining-room, " it would not be- 
come poor men like us to enter your excellency's 
dining-room. Our place is in the anteroom — there 
we will wait until your excellency will condescend 
to listen to us." 

This humble language, this tremulous voice, 
that did not tally at all with the air of a lion-hearted 
and outspoken populär leader, which Mr. Wenzel 
had assumcd in the street, Struck terror and con- 
Btem'ation into the souls of the men who had so 
rashly foUowed }i\m into the palace. 

The minister rose ; his broad-shouldered figure 
ioomed up proudly, a sarcastic smile played on his 
uigular and well-marked features; his shaggy 
white eyebrows convulsively contracted up to this 
moment — ^the only outward symptom of anger 
which Thugut, even under the most prövoking cii*- 



cumstances, ever exhibited-— relaxed and becanM 
calm and serene again, as he approached the men 
with slow and measured Steps. 

" Well, teil me now what you have come for • 
What can I do for you ? " asked Thugut, in tho 
fall consdousness of his power. 

" We want to implore your excellency to give us 
peace. The poor people — *^ 

" Feace with whom ? " calmly asked the mVni»* 
ter. . 

"Peace with France, your excellency— ^peaoe 
with General Bonaparte, who is said to be a ma- 
gician, bewitching everybody, and capable of con- 
quering all countries by a glance, by a motion of 
his hands, whenever he wishes to do so. If we do 
not make peace, he will conquer Austria too, come 
to Yienna, and proclaim himself emperor ; where- 
upon he will dismiss our own wise and good nün- 
isters, and give us French masters. But we would 
like to keep our emperor and our excellent minis- 
ters, who take care of us so paternally. And that 
is the only reason why we have come here— just to 
implore your excellency to have mercy with the 
poor people and make peace, so that the emperor 
may retum to Yienna, and bring his State treasury 
back to the capital. Yes, men, that is all we 
wanted, is it not ? We just wanted to pray your 
excellency to give us peace ! " 

"Yes, your excellency," shouted the men, 
" have mercy with us, and give us peace ! " 

" Well, for angels of peace, you have penetrated 
rather rudely into my bouse," said the minister, 
stemly. " You got up a riot in Order to obtain 
peace." 

" It was merely our anxiety that made us so 
hasty and impetuous," said Mr. Wenlzel, depreca- 
tlngly. " We ask your excellency's pardon if we 
have frightened you." 

" Frightened me ! " echoed Thugut, in k tone of 
unmeasured conterapt " As if you were the men 
to frig)iten me/ 1 knew that you would come, and 
I knew, too, who had bribed you to do it. Yes, 
yes, I know they have paid you well, Mr. Wenzel, 
to get up a riot — ^they have given you shining 
ducats for leading a mob into my house. But will 
their ducats be able to get you out of it again t " 

Mr. Wenzel tumed very pale; he uttered a 
shriek and staggered back a few pacea. 

" Your excellencv knew—" he said. 

"Yes, I knew," continued Thugut, stemly, 
" that men who have no regard for the honor and 
dignity of their country— men who are stupid 
enough to beUeve that it would be better to sub- 
mit voluntarily to the domiaion of the French Re- 
publio, instead 6f resisting the demands of the 
regicides manfully and inyieldingly — that these 
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men have hired you to open your big month, and 
howl about things which you do not understand, 
and which do not concem you at alL" 

At tbis moment, shiieks of terror and lond sup- 
plications, mingled with violent and threatening 
voices, and words of military command were heard 
outside. 

The men tumed anxiously aronnd, and beheld 
with dismay that the staircase, which only a few 
minutes ago was crowded with people, was now 
eotirely deserted. 

Suddenly, however, two m^ appeared on the 
landing, who were little calculated to allay the ap- 
prehensions of the rioters, for they wore the uni- 
form of that dreaded and inexorable police who, 
under Thugut's administration, had inaugurated a 
perfect reign of terror in Yienna. 

The two officers approached the door of the 
anteroom, where they were met by Grermain, the 
footman, who conversed with them' in a whisper* 
Germain then hastened back to the door of the 
dining-room and walked in, scarcely deigning to 
cast a contemptuous glance on the dismayed 
rioters. • 

" Well, what is it ? " asked Thugut. 

"Your excellency, the Chief of police sends 
Word that bis men are posted at all the doors of 
the palace, and will prevent anybody from getting 
out. He bas cleared the streets, besides, and dis- 
persed the rioters. The chief of police, who is in 
the hall below, where he is engaged in taking down 
the names of the crimioals who are yet in the 
bouse, asks for your excellency's further Orders." 

"Ab, he does not saspect that bis owu chief, 
the minister of police is present," said Thugut, 
tuming with a smile to Oount Saurau, who, being 
condemned to witness tbis scene in the capacity 
of an idle and passive spectator, had withdrawn 
into a bay-Vindow, where be had quietly listened 
to the whole proceedings. 

" My dear count, will you permit the chief of 
police to come herc aud report to yourself?" 
asked Thugut. 

" I pray you to give bim tbis permission," re- 
plied the count, approaching bis colleague. 

Germain hastened back to the policemen in the 
anteroom. 

" And what are we— ? " asked Mr. Wenzel, 
tbnidly. 

"You will waiti" thundered the minister. 
" Withdraw into yonder comer ! may be the chief 
of police will not see you there." 

They withdrew tremblingly into one of the Cor- 
ners of the anteroom, and did not even dare to 
whisper to each other, but the glances they ex- 
changed betrayed the anguish of their bearts. 



The two mlnisters, meanwhile, had likewise gone 
into the anteroom, and, while wiutlng for the ar- 
rival of the chief of police, conversed in a whisper. 

In the course of a few minutes, the broad-shoul- 
dered and erect figure of the chief of the Yiennese 
police appeared in the official uniform so well 
known to the people of the capital, who, for good 
reasons, were in the utmost dread of the terrible 
functionary. When the rioters beheld bim, they 
tumed even paler than before ; now they thought 
that every thing was lost, and gave way to the 
most gloomy forebodings. 

Oount Saurau beckoned the chief to enter ; the 
latter had a paper in bis right band. 

" Your report," said the count, rather harshly. 
" How was it possible that tbis not could occur ? 
Was nobody there to disperse the seditious scoun- 
drels before they made the attack on bis excel- 
lency's palace?" 

The chief of police was silent, and only glanced 
anxiously at Baron Thugut The latter smiied, 
and tumed to the count : 

"I heg you, my dear count, don't be angry 
with our worthy chief of police. I am satisfibd he 
bas done bis whole duty." 

** The whole house is surrounded," hastily added 
the chief. " Nobody can get out, and. I have 
taken down the names of all the criminals." 

" Except these here," said Thugut, pointing at 
Mr. Wenzel and bis unfortunate companions, who 
vaiulv tried to hide themselves in their comer. 
" But that is unnecessary, inasmuch as they have 
given US their names already, and infortned us of 
their wishes. Theo, sir, the whole honorable 
meeting of the people is caught in my house as in 
a mouse-trap ? " 

*' Yes, we have got them all," said the chief. 
"Now, I would like to know of bis excellency, 
the minister of police, what is to be done with 
them." 

" I heg you, my dear count," sali Thugut, tum- 
ing to Count Saurau, " let me have my way in 
this matter, and treat these men in a spirit of hos- 
pitaUty. I have opened them the doors of my 
palace and admitted them into my presence, and 
it would be ungenerous not to let them depart 
again. Do not read the list of the names which 
the chief holds in bis band, but permit him to give 
it to me, and order him to withdraw bis men from 
my house, and let .the prisoners retire without 
molestation, and with all the honors of war." 

" Your will shall be done, of course, your excel- 
lency," said the count, bowing respectfully. " De- 
liver your list to the prime minister, and go down- 
stairs to carry out the wishes of bis excellency." 

The chief delivered tbe list of the captured 
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rioters, and left the room, afler saluting the two 
diguitaries in the most respectful manner. 

" And we — ^ may we go likewise, your excel- 
lency ? " asked Mr. Wenzel, timidly. 

" Yes, you may go," said Thugut. " But only 
on one condition. Mr. Wenzel, you must first re- 
Site to me the song which the honorable people 
were howling when you came here." 

** Ah, your excellency, I only know a Single verse 
by heart I " 

" Well, then, let us have that verse. Out with 
it ! I teil you, you will not leave this room until 
you have recited it. Never fear, however; for 
whatever it may be, I pledge you my word that no 
härm shall befall you." 

" Very well," said Mr. Wenzel, desperately. " I 
believe the verse reads as follows : 

**" * Triamph I triiimph ! es Biegt die gute Sache I 
Die TQrkenknechte flieh''n I 
Lant tönt der Donner der gerechten Sache, 
Nach Wien nnd nach Berlin.* " * 

" Indeed, it is a very fine song," said Thugut, 
*< and can you teil me who has taught you this 
song?" 

'* No, your excellency, I could not do it. No- 
body knows it besides. It was printed on a small 
handbill, and circulated all over the city. A copy 
was thrown into every house, and the workingmen, 
when setting out early one moming, found it in 
the streets." 

'*And did you not assist a little in circulating 
this excellent song, my dear Mr. Wenzel ? " 

"I? God and the Holy Virgin forbid!" ex- 
daimed Mr. Wenzel, in dismay. " I have merely 
sung it, like all the rest of us, and sung it to the 
tune which I heard from the others." 

"Well, well, you did right, for the melody is 
really pleasing. Such songs generally have the 
peculiarity that not a Single word of them is true ; 
people call that poetry. Now, you may go, my 
poetical Mr. Wenzel, and you others, whom the 
people sent with this pacific mission to me. Teil 
your constituents that I will this time comply mer- 
cifiilly with their wishes, and give them peace, that 
is, I will let them go, and not send them to the 
calaboose, as they have abundantly deserved. 
But if you try this game again, and get up another 
riot, and sing that fine song once raore, you may 

* ** Triumph 1 triamph 1 the good cause cohqners I 
The despots^ minionsfleel 
Tho tbnnders of the just cause 
Beach Yienna and Berlin 1 " 

Tills hymn was nniversally sung at that time (1797) in 
Jl the German states, not merely by the populär classes, 
out likewise in the exciuslye circles of the aristocracy. 
It is found in a good many memolrs of that period. 



rest assured that you will le taken to Jail and 

taught there a most tinpleasant lesson. Begone 

now l " 
He tumed bis back on the trembliog Citizens, 

and took no notice of the respectful bows with 

which they took leave of him, whereupon they re • 

tired with soft but hasty Steps, like mlce escapmg 

from the presenoe of the dreaded lion. 

" And now, my dear coont, as we have finished 

our breakfast, let us retum to my cabinet, for I 

believe we have to settle some additional matten^" 



OHAPTER IV. 

THB TWO MINISTERS. 

Babon Thüoüt took the count's arm and led 
him back to bis cabmet 

" I read a question in your eyes," he said, smi- 
ling ; " may I know what it is ? " 

"Why, yes, your excellency," replied Coont 
Saurau. 

"^ Let me ask you, then, what all this means ? 
Why did you excuse the chief of police, who evi- 
dently had not donß bis duty and been guilty of a 
lack of vigilance ? And why did you let these 
rascals go, instead of having them whipped to 
death ? " 

" You were away from Yienna, count ? You 
were absent from the capital because you accom- 
panied their miyesties on their trip to Presburg, 
and have retumed only an hour ago. Am I 
right ? " 

" Perfectly right, your excellency." 

** Then you could not be aware of what has 
happened meanwhile here in Yienna, and the chief 
of police could not have informed you of the pap- 
ticulars. Well, then, he came to me and told me 
tbat an insurrection had been planned against the 
two emperors — (I believe you know that the peo- 
ple does US the honor of calling us the two em- 
perors of Yienna), and that the faction hostile to 
US was going to make an attempt to overthrow 
US. A great deal of money had been distributed 
among the populace. Prince Oarl von Schwar- 
zenburg himself had dropped some indiscreet re- 
marks. In Short, the faction which hates me be- 
cause I do not deem seditious Belgium a priceless 
jewel of the crown of Austria, and do not advise 
the emperor to keep that remote province at any 
price — ^the faction which detests both of us be- 
cause we do not join its enthusiastic hymna in 
honor of the French Republic and the republican 
General Bonaparte — ^this faction has hired the 
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miserable rabble to represent tbe people, to break 
mj Windows, and firighten me sufficienüy to make 
me ready and willing to adopt its insane policy. 
The Chief of police came to see me yesterday. He 
gave me an acconnt of tbe whole affair, and de- 
clared himself ^Uy prepared to protect my pal- 
ace, and to nip the not in tbe bud. I begged bim 
not to do ony tbing of tbe kind, but to look on 
passively and attentively, and only come to my 
palace after tbe mob had entered it. I was very 
anxious for once to find out sometbing definite 
aboot tbe strength, courage, and importance of 
tbe opposing faction. It is always desirable to 
know one^s adyersarieSf and to leam as accurately 
as possible what tbey are capable of. Besides, it 
was a splendid opportmiity for the police to dis- 
cover the bneaking demagogues and ringleaders 
of the mob, and to take down their names for the 
purpose of punisbing them by and by, as we Euro- 
peans unfortunately cannot Imitate tbe example 
of that blessed Queen of Egypt, who took a tbou- 
saud couRpirators by tbe tails, and, holding them 
in hev left band, cut off theur tbousand seditious 
beads witb one stroke of the sword in her right 
band, unfortunately, we have to act by far more 
cautiously." 

" But why did you dismiss all tbe rioters tbis 
time witbout giving them into custody ? " asked 
the count, moodily. 

"Why, we have them all by the tails, anyhow," 
laughed Thugut, " for have not we got tbe list of 
tlie names bere? Ah, my dear little count, per- 
haps you tbought I would have gone in my gener- 
osity so far as to tear tbis list, throw tbe pieces 
away, and avert my head, like t]^o pious bishop 
who found a murderer under bis bed, permitted 
him to escape, and averted bis head in order not 
to see tbe fugitive^s face and maybe recognizehim 
on some future occasion ? I like to know the 
faces of my enemies, and to find out their names, 
and, depend upon it, I shall never, never forget the 
names I read on tbis list." 

" But for the time bcing, these sooundrels, hav- 
ing escaped witb impunity, will go bome in tri- 
umph, and repeat the same game as soon as an- 
other. occasion offers." 

*^ Ah, I see you do not know the people at all ! 
Believe m«, we could not have frightened them 
worse than by lettmg them go. They are per- 
fectly conscious of their guilt. The very idea of 
not having received any punishment at our bands 
fills them with misgivings, and they tremble every 
moment in the expectation that tbey will have to 
suffer vet for their crime. Remorse and fear are 
tormenting them, and ihei/ are the best Instru- 
ments to rule a people with. My God, wbat should 



be doue with a nation consisting of none but pure 
and virtuous men ? It would be perfectly unas- 
Bailable, whüe its vices and foibles are the very 
things by which we control it Therefore, do not 
blame the people on account of its vices. I love 
it for tbe sake of them, for it is through them 
that I Bucceed in subjecting it to my will. The 
idea of acting upon men by appealing to their vir- 
tues, is simply preposterous. You must rely on 
their faults and crimes, and, owlng to the latter, 
all these fellows whom we dismissed to-day witb-« 
out punishment have become our property. The 
discharged and unpumshed criminal is a shirro—^ 
the police has only to band him a dagger, and teil 
him, ^ Strike there I ' and he will strike." 

** Your excellency believes, then, that even tbe 
ringleaders should not be punished ? " 

'* By no means. Of course some of them should 
be chastised, in order to increase the terror of the 
others. But for God's sake, no public trials — ^no 
public penalties I Wenzel should be secretly ar- 
rested and disposed of. Let him disappear — ^be 
and the other ringleaders who were bold enough 
to come up bere. Let us immure them in some 
strong, thick-walled prison, and while the other 
rioters are vainly tormenting their heavy skulls 
by trying to guess what has become of their lead- 
ers, we shall render the latter so pliable and tame 
by all kinds of tortures and threats of capital 
punishment, that when we finally set them free 
agam, they will actually believe they are in our 
debt, and in their gratitude become willing tools 
in our hands to be used as we may deem best." 

" By the etemal, you are a great statesman, a 
sagacious ruler I " exclaimed Count Saurau, with 
the gusbing enthusiasm of sincere admiration« 
* Men grow wise by listening to you, and bappy 
and powerful by obeying you I I am entirely de- 
voted to you — füll of affection and veneration— 
and do not want to be any thing but your attentive 
and grateful pupil." 

" Be my friend," said Thugut. " Let us pursue 
our career band in band — ^let us always keep our 
common goal m view, and sbrink back from no 
Step in Order to reach it." 

" Teil me what I am to do. I shall foUow you 
as readily as the blind man follows bis guide." 

" Well, if you desire it, my friend, we will con- 
slder a little bow we have to steer the ship of 
State during the next months in order to get her 
safely through tbe breakers that are threatening 
her on all sides. During the few days of your 
absence from the capital, various events have oo* 
curred, materially altering the general State of 
affairs. When you departed, I advised the em- 
peror not to make peace witb France under auy 
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drcumiitances. We counted at that time on the 
regiments of grenadiers whom we had Beut to the 
Beat of war, and who, nnder the command of 
Archduke Charles, were to defend the defiles of 
Neumarkt against the advaucing columns of the 
JPrench army. We knew, besides, that the French 
troops were wom out, exhausted, and anxious for 
peace, or that General Bonaparte would not have 
addressed that letter to the Archduke Charles, m 
which he requeBted the latter to induce the Em- 
peror of Austria to condude peace with France. 
In accordance with our advice, the archduke had 
to give Bonaparte an evasive answer, informing 
him that, in case of fiirther negotiations, he would 
have to send to Vienna for fresh instructions." 

"But, your excellency, you were firmly deter- 
mined not to make peace with France ! " 

'^ So I was, and even now I have not changed 
my mind ; but we are frequently compelled to dis- 
guise our real intentions, and events have occurred, 
which, for the present, render peace desirable. 
Yoa need not be frightened, my dear count — I 
merely say, for the present In my heart I shall 
never make peace with France, and my purpose 
remuns as fixed as ever — to revenge Austria one 
day for the humiliations we have suffered at her 
hands. Never forget that, my friend ; and now 
listen to me. Late dispatches have arrived. Mas- 
Bena, after a bloody struggle with our troops, has 
taken Friesach, and advanced on the next day to 
attack the fresh regiments of our grenadiers in the 
gorges of Neumarkt. Archduke Charles had 
placed himself at the head of thcse regiments, 
firing the courage of the soldiers by his own heroic 
example. But. he was confronted by the united 
French forces from Italy and Germany, and in the 
evening of that disastrous day the archduke and 
his grenadiers were compelled to evacuate Neu- 
markt, which was occupied by the victorious 
French. The archduke now asked the French 
general for a cessation of hostilities during twenty- 
foar hours in Order to gain time, for he was in 
hopes that this respite would enable him to bring 
up the Corps of General von Kerpen, and then, 
with his united forces, drive the enemy back 
again. But this little General Bonaparte seems to 
possess a. great deal of sagacity, for he rejected 
the request, and sent a detached column against 
Von Kerpen's corps, which separated the latter 
Btill fiirther from our main army. Bonaparte 
himself advanced with his forces as far as Fuden- 
berg and Leoben. In order to save Vienna, there 
was but one course left to the archduke : he had 
to make proposals of peace." 

** Did he really do so f " asked Count Saurau, 
breathlessly. 



" He did. He sent two of our frienda — Count 
Meerveldt, and the Marquis de Gallo— to Bona- 
parte's headquarters at Leoben, for the purpose of 
opening negotiations with him." 

" Did your excellency authorize the archduke to 
do so ? " asked the count 

" No, I did not, and I might disavow it now if 
it suited me, but it does not — it would not pro- 
mote our interests — and I know but one policy, 
the policy of interest. We should always adopt 
tbose measnres which afford us a reasonable proa- 
pect of gain, and discard those which may involve 
US in loss. Power alone is infallible, etemal, and 
divine, and power has now decided in favor of 
France. Therefore we must yield, and don the 
garb of peace until we secure once more sufficient 
power to renew hostilities. We must make 
peace I Our idm, however, should be to render 
this peace as advantageous to Austria as possi- 
ble— " 

" You mean at the expense of France ? " 

" Bah I — at the expense of Gennany, my dear 
little count Germany is to compensate ua for 
the losses which peace may inflict. If we lose 
any territory in Italy, why, we shall make it up in 
Germany, that is all." 

" But in that case, there will be another terriöle 
hue and cry about the infringement of the rights of 
the holy German empire," said Count Saurau, smil- 
ing ; " Prussia will have a new opportunity of play- 
ing the defender of the German fatherland." 

• My dear count, never mind the bombastic 
nonsense in which Prussia is going to indulge — 
we shall take good care that nothing comes of it. 
Prussia. has no longer a Frederick the Great at 
her head, but the fat Frederick William the Sec- 
ond— " 

" But his life," said the count, interrupting him, 
" I know for certain, will last but a few days, a& 
best for a few weeks ; for his disease, dropsy of 
the ehest, you know, does not even respect 
kings." 

" And when PrusäSa has lost her present fat 
king, she will have another, Frederick William — 
a young man twenty-seven years of age, voild 
tout f He is just as old as General Bonaparte, 
and was born in the same year as this general 
whose glyy already fills the whole world ; but of 
the young heir of the Prussian throne the world 
has heard nothing as yet, except that he has a 
most beautiful wife. He is not dangerous, there- 
fore, and I hope and believe that Austria never 
will lack the power to humiliate and check this 
Prussian kingdom — this revolutionary element in 
the heart of the German empire. The danger, 
however, that threatens us now, does not come 
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from Pnissia, but from France, and especiallj 
from this General Bonaparte, who, by bis glory and 
bis wonderful battles, excites tbe wildeat entbusi- 
asm for the cause of the revolution, and d&ligbts 
tbe stupid masses so mucb that tbey bail bim as 
a new messiab of liberty. Liberty, detestable 
Word I tbat, like tbe fatal bite of tbe tarantula, 
rendere men furious, and causes tbem to rare 
about in frantic dances until deatb stiikes tbem 
down." 

** Tbis Word is tbe talismanic cbarm witb wbicb 
Bonaparte bas conquered all Italy, and trans- 
formed tbe Italians into insurgents and rebels 
against tbeir legitimate sovereigns," said Count 
Saurau, moumfally. 

"All Italy? Not yet, my friend. A portion 
of it still Stands firm. Tbe lion of St Mark bas 
not yet fallen." 

^^But be will faU. Eis feet are tottering 
already." 

" Well, tben, we must try to make bim fall in 
a manner wbicb will entitle us to a portion of tbe 
spoils. And uow, my dear little count, we bave 
reacbed tbe point wbicb Claims cur immediate 
attention. Tbe preliminaries of tbe peace bave 
been concluded at Leoben, and until peace itsclf 
is establisbed, we sbould pursue sucb a policy 
tbat tbe peace, instead of involving Austria in 
serious losses, will give ber a chance to increase 
ber strengtb and enlarge ber territory. We must 
keep our eyes on Bayaria — ^for Bavaria will and 
must be ours as soon as a favorable opportunity 
oflTers. If France sbould object and refuse to let 
US seize our prey, wby, we will be sure to revive 
tbe old quarrel about Belgium, wbicb will render 
ber willing and tame enougb." 

" But wbat sball we do if Frussia sbould Sup- 
port tbe objections of France ? Sball we satisfy 
her, too, by giving her a piece of Germany ? " 

" On tbe contrary, we sball try to take as mucb 
as possible from ber ; we sball try to bumiliate 
and isolate ber, in order to depriye ber of tbe 
power of injuring us. We sball endeavor so to 
arrange tbe peace we are going to conclude witb 
France as to benefit Austria, and injure Frussia 
as mucb as we can. In tbe north, we sball in- 
crease our territory by tbe acquisition of Bavaria ; 
in tbe south, by the annexation of Venice." 

"By tbe annexation of Venice I" ejaculated 
Count Saurau, greatly astonisbed at wbat lie bad 
had heard. " But did you not just teil me tbat 
Venice still stood firm ? " 

" We must bring about her fall, my dear count ; 
tbat is our great task just now ; for, I repeat, 
Venice is to compensate us on our southem fron- 
tier for our losses elsewbere. Of course, we 



ougbt to recelye some substantial equivalent fof 
ceding Belgium to France, and if it cannot be 
Bayaria, tben let it be Venice." 

" Nevertbeless, I do not comprehend — ^*' 

" My dear count, if my schemes were so f/asily 
fatbomed, they could not be very profound. 
Eyerybody may guess tbe game I am playing 
now ; but tbe Cards I bave got in my band must 
remain a secret until I bave played tbem out, or I 
would run tbe risk of losing eyery tbing. But 
this time I will let you peep into my cards, and 
you sball belp me win tbe game. Venice is the 
stake we are playing for, my dear count, and we 
want to annex her to Austria. How is tbat to be 
brougbt about ? " 

" I confess, your excellency, tbat my limited 
understanding is unable to answer tbat question, 
and tbat I cannot conceive how a soyereign and 
independent State is to become an Austrian 
proyince m the absence of any Claims to its ter- 
ritory, except by an aot of open yiolence." 

" Not exactly, my dear count Suppose we set 
a mouse-trap for Venice, and catch her, like a 
mouse, in it ? Listen to me I We must encour- 
age Venice to determine upon open resistance 
against the yictor of Lodi, and make war upon 
France." 

" Ah, your excellency, I am afraid the timid 
signoria will noc be bold enougb for tbat, aüsr 
bearing of our late defeats, and of tbe new yic- 
tories of the French." 

"Frecisely. It is of the bigfaest importance, 
therefore, tbat the signoria sbould hear nothing 
of it, but belieye exactly tbe reyerse, yiz., that 
our troops are yictorious; and this task, my 
Mend, deyolyes upon you. Pray dispatch, at 
once, some reliable agents to Venice, and to 
other parts of the Venetian territory. Inform 
the signoria tbat the French baye been defeated in 
the Tyrol and in Styria, and was now in tbe moet 
precarious position. Througb some other confi- 
dential messenger send word to Count Adam 
Neipperg, wbo, witb Some of our regiments occu- 
pies the southem Tyrol in close proximity to the 
Venetian frcmtier, that Venetia is ready to rise, 
and needs bis assistance, and order bim to ad- 
yanoe as fkr as Verona. The Venctians will look 
upon tbis adyance as a confirmation of the newa 
of our yictories. The wise little mice will only 
smell tbe but, and, in tbeir joy, not see the trap 
we bave set for tbem. They will rush into it, and 
we sball catch tbem. For a rising in Venice will 
be called nowadays a rebellion against France, 
and France will hasten to punisb so terrible a 
crinte. The Venetian Republic will be destroyed 
by tbe French RepuUio, and tben we sball ask 
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France to cede ns Yenice as a compensation for 
the I088 of BelgimiL'' 

**By the Eternal! it is a splendid — ^a grand 
Bcheme I '' exciaimed Count Sauran — *' a scfaeme 
worthy of being planned bj aome great statesman. 
In this manner we shaü conquer a new provinoe 
without firing a gun, or spilling a drop of blood." 

*' No. Some blood will be shed," said Tbngat, 
qnietlj. "But it will not be Anstrian blood — it 
will be the blood of the Yenetian insnrgents whom 
we instigate to riBe in arms. This bloodshed will 
^ue them firmlj to us, for no cement is more 
tenadous tban blood. And now, my dear count, 
as you know and approve of my plans, I pray 
you to carry them ont as rapidly as possible. 
Dispatch yonr agents without delay to Yenice and 
to the Tyrol. We haye no time to lose, for the 
preliminaries of Leoben only extend to the dgh- 
teenth of April, and nntQ then Yenice must 
have become a ripe fruit, which, in the absenoe 
of hands to pluck it, will spontaneously &11 to the 
ground." 

^ In the conrse of an hour, yonr excellency, I 
shall have executed your ordere, and my most 
skilful spies and agents will be on their road." 

" Whom are you going to send to the Yenetian 
Bignoria ? " 

'* The best confidential agent I have — ^Anthony 
Schulmeister." 

" Oh, I know him ; he has often served me, and 
is very adroit, indeed. But do not forget to pay 
him well in order to be sure of bis fidelity, for 
fortonately he has a failing which renders it easy 
for OS to control him. He is exoeedingly covet- 
ous, and has a pretty wife who spends a great deal 
of money. Pajr him well, therefore, and he will 
do US good Service. And now, fareweH, my dear 
count. I believe we understand each other per- 
fecüy, and know what we have to do." 

*' I have found out once more that the Anstrian 
ship of State is in the hands of a man who knows 
now to steer and guido her, as no other ruler 
does," Said Count Saurau, who rose and took bis 
hat. 

*' I have inherited this talent, perhaps, my dear 
count. My father, the ship-builder, taught me all 
about the management of ships. Addio, coro 
amico ndo,* 

They cordially shook hands, and Count Saurau, 
with a face radiant with admiration and aflection, 
withdrew from the cabinet of the prime minister. 
A smile still played on his features when the foot- 
man in the anteroom assisted him in putting on 
his doak, whereupon he rapidly descended the 
magnificent marble staircase which an hour ago 
had been desecrated by the broad and clumsy feet 



of the popidace. Bot woen the aoor of nis ca^ 
riage had dosed bdiind him, and no prying eyea, 
no liatening ears were watching Mm aay longer, 
his smile disappeared as if by magie, and savage 
imprecations borst from his ups. 

** Intolerable arroganoe ! Bevolting insolenoe ! " 
Said he, angrily. "He thinks he can play the 
despot, and treat all of ns— even myself — ^worse 
than slaves. He dares to caU me *■ his Uttle count ! ' 
His little count ! Ah, I shall prove to this ship- 
builder'fl son one day that little Count Saurau is, 
after all, a greater man than our overbearing and 
conodted prime minister. Butpatience, patience! 
My day will oome. And on that day I shall burl 
little Thugut from his eminent poeition ! " 



OHAPTER V. 

THX HOUBK Dff THX OüHFENnORTEB 8UBTTRB. 

YiXNNA was really terribly fiightened by the 
near approach of the French army, and the con- 
victionof thdr dangerous position had exdted the 
people so fearfully that the Yiennese, generally no- 
ted for their peaceful and submisdve disposition, 
had committed an open not — ^for the sole pnrpose, 
however, of oompelling the all-powerful prime min- 
ister to make peace with France. Archduke 
Charles had been defeated — ^the emperor had fled 
toHungary. 

None of all these disastrons tidings had dis- 
turbed the inmates of a small house on the out* 
skirts of the Gumpendorfer suburb, in dose prox- 
imity to the Mariahilf line. This little house was 
a perfect image of peace and tranquillity. It stood 
in the centre of a small garden which showed the 
first tender blossoms of retuming spring on iia 
neatly arranged beds. Dense shrubbery covered 
the white walls of the house with evergreen ver- 
dure. Curtains as white and dazzliug as iresh 
snow, and, between them, fiower-pots filled with 
luxuriant plants, might be seen behind the glitter- 
ing window-panes. Althongh there was nothing 
very peculiar about the house, which had but two 
stories, yet nobody passed by without looking up 
to the Windows with a reverential and inquisltive 
air, and he who only thought he could discover 
behind the panes the fu^tive shadow of a human 
being, made at once a deep and respectful bow, 
and a proud and happy smile overspread bis fea- 
tures. 

And still, we repeat, there was nothing very 
peculiar about the house. Its outside was piain 
and modest, and the inside was equally so. The 
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most profound silence prevafled in th6 small hall, 
tbe floor of which had been äprinkled with fresh 
white sand. A large spotted cat — a truly beauti- 
fiil animal — ^lay not far from the front door on a 
soft, white cushion, and played gracefuUy and 
gently with the ball of white yam that had just 
fallen from the woman sitting at the window 
while she was eagerly engaged in knitting. This 
woman^ in her piain and unassuming dress, seemed 
to be a serrant of the house, but at all events a 
servuit in whom entire confidence was reposed, 
as was indicated by the large bunch of keys, such 
ES the lady of the house or a trusted housekeeper 
will carry, which hung at her side. An expression 
of serene cilmness rendered her venerable fea- 
tures quite attractive, and a graceful smile played 
on her thin and bloodless lips as she now dropped 
her knitting upon her lap, and, with her body 
bent forward, commenced watching the merry 
play of the cat on the cushion. Suddenly the si- 
lence was interrupted by a loud and sbrill scream, 
and a very strange-sounding voice uttered a few 
incoherent words in English. 

At the same time a door was opened hastily, 
and another woman appeared — just as old, just as 
kind-looking, and with as mild and serene fea- 
tures as the one we have just described. Her 
more refined appearance, however, her handsome 
dress, her beautiful cap, her weU-powdered toupetj 
and the massive gold cbain encircling her neck, 
mdicated that she was no servant, but the lady of 
the house. 

However, peculiarly pleasant relations seemed to 
prevail between the mistress and the servant, for 
the appearance of the lady did not cause the lat- 
ter to Interrupt her merry play with tbe cat ; and 
the mistress, on her part, evidently did not con- 
ßider it stränge or disrespectfui, but quietly ap- 
proached her servant. 

" Catharine," she said, "just listen how that 
abominable bird, Paperl, screams again to-day. I 
am sure the noise will disturb the doctor, wbo is 
at work already." 

" Yes, Paperl isan intolerable nuisance," sighed 
Catharine. " I cannot comprehend wby tbe Ka- 
pellmeister — ^I was going to say tbe doctor — ^likes 
the bird so well, and wby he has brougbt it along 
from England. Tes, if Paperl could sing, in tbat 
case it would not be stränge if tbe Xa — , I mean 
tbe doctor, had grown fond of the bird. But no, 
Paperl merely jabbers a few broken words which 
no good Cbrißtian is able to understand." 

" He wbo speaks English can understand it well 
enough, Catharine," said tbe lady, "for tbe bird 
talks English, and in that respect Paperl knows 
more than eitber of us." 



" But Paperl cannot talk German, and I tlunk 
tbat our langoage, especially our dear Yiennese 
dialect, sounds by far better than tbat horrid 
English. I don^t know wby tbe doctor likes the 
abominable noise, and wby he sufifers tbe bird to 
disturb bis quiet by these outrageous screams." 

" I know it well enough, Catharine," said tbe 
doctor's wife, with a gentle smile. " Tbe parrot 
reminds my husband of bis voyage to England, and 
of all tbe glory and honor that were showered 
upon bim there." 

" Well, as far as that is concemed, I sbould 
tbink it was entirely unnecessary for my master to 
make a trip to England," exclaimed Catharine. 
" He has not returned a more famous man than be 
was already wben he went away. The English 
were unable»to add to bis glory, for he was already 
tbe most celebrated man in the wbole world wben 
be went there, and if tbat had not been the case, 
tbey would not have invited bim to come and per- 
form bis beautiful music before tbem, for then 
tbey would not have known tbat be is such a 
splendid musician." 

" But »tbey were deligbted to see bim, Catharine, 
and I teil you tbey have perfectly overwhelmed 
bim with bonors. Every day tbey gave him fes- 
tivals, and even the king and queen urged bim 
frequently to take up bis abode in England. Tbe 
queen promised bim splendid apartments in Wind- 
sor Castle, and a large salary, and in retum my 
busband was to do nothing but to perform every 
day for an bour or so before her majesty, or sing 
with her. Nevertbeless, he had tbe courage to re- 
fuse tbe brilliant offers of tbe king and queen, and 
do you know, Catharine, wby be rejected tbem? " 

Catharine knew it well enough ; she had fre- 
quently heard tbe story from her mistress during 
tbe two years since tbe doctor had returned from 
England, but she was aware tbat tbe lady liked to 
repeat it, and she liked it very much, too, to bear 
people talk about her beloved master's fame and 
glory, having faithfuUy served him already for 
more than twenty years. Hence sbe said, with a 
kind-bearted smile : 

" No, indeed, I don*t know it, and I cannot com- 
prebend wby tbe doctor said no to tbe king and 
queen of England." 

" He did so for my sake, Catharine ! " said the 
lady, and an expression of joyful pride sbed a 
lustre of beauty and tendemess over her kind old 
face. " Yes, I teil you, it was solely for my sake 
tbat mv busband came bome again. *Remain 
with US I ' said tlje king to him. * You sball have 
every tbing tbe queen has offered you. You sball 
live at Windsor, and sing once a day with tbe 
queen. Of you, my dear doctor, I sball not be 
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jealous, for you are an excellent and honest 6er- 
man gentleman.' And when tbe king had told 
him that, my husband bowed respectfiiily, and re* 
plied : * Your majesty, it \b my highest pride to 
maintain this repatation. Bat just because I am 
an honest German, I must teil you that I cannot 
stay here — ^I cannot leave my country and my wife 
forever ! ' 

** ' Oh, as far os that is concemed/ exclaimed 
the king, 'we shall send for ypur wife. She 
shall live with you at Windsor.' But my hus- 
band laughed and said: 'She will never come, 
your majcsty. She would not cross the Danube 
in a skiff, much less make a trip beyond the sea. 
And, therefore, there is nothing left to me but to 
retum myself to my little wife\ And he did so, 
and left the king, and the queen, and all the noble 
lords and ladies, and came back to Yienna, and 
to his little wife. Say, Catharine, waa not that 
well done of him ? *' 

" Of course it was," said Catharine ; " the fact 
was, our good doctor loved his wife better than the 
queen, and all the high-bom people who treated 
him so well in England« And, besides, he knew ' 
that people hereabouts treat him with as much 
deference as over there, and that if he only deslred 
it, he could hold daily intercourse with the em- 
peror, the princes, and the highest dignitaries in 
the country. But he does not care for it. The 
fact is, our master is by far too modest ; he is al- 
ways so quiet and unassuming, that nobody, un- 
less they knew him, would believe for a Single mo- 
ment that he is so far-famed a man ; and then he 
dresses so plainly, while he might deck hlmself 
with all the diamond rings and breast-pins, the 
splendid watches and chains, which the various 
sovereigns have given to hinu But all these fine 
things he keeps'shut up in his desk, and constantly 
wears the same old silver watch which he has had 
already Grod knows how long t " 

** Why, Catharine, that was the wedding-present 
I gave him," said the good wife, proudly ; " and 
just for that reason my husband wears it all the 
time, although he has watches by far more beau- 
tiful and valuable. At the time I gave him that 
watch, both of us were very poor. He was a 
young music-teacher^ and I was a hair-dresser^s 
daughter. He lived in a ■ small room in my fa- 
ther's house, and as he often could not pay the 
rent, he gave me every day a lesson on the piano. 
But in those lessons, I did not only leam music — 
I learned to love him, too. He asked me to be- 
come his wife, and on our wedding-day, I gave him 
the silver watch, and that is just the reason why 
he wears it all the time, although he has by far 
better ones. His wife*s present is more precious 



to him than what kings and emperors have gives 
tohim." 

" But he might wear at least a nice gold chain 
to it," said Catharine. " Why, I am sure he has 
no less than a dozen of them. But he never wears 
one of them, not even the other day when tbe 
Frincess Esterhazy called for him with her car- 
riage to drive with him to the emperor.> The doc- 
tor wore on that occasion only a piain blue ribbon, 
on which his own name was embroidered in 
silver." 

" Well, there is a story to that ribbon," said the 
mistress, thoughtfully. " My husband brought it 
likewise from London, and he got it there on one 
of his proudest days. I did not know the story 
myself, for you are aware my husband is always 
so modest, and never talks about his great triumphs 
in London, and I would not have learned any 
thing about the ribbon if he had not worn it the 
other day when he accompanied the princess to the 
emperor. Ah, Catharme, it is a very beautiful and 
touching story ! " 

Catharine did not know this story at all ; hence 
she askcd her mistress with more than usual ani- 
mation to teil her all about the ribbon. 

The doctor's wife assented readily. She sat 
down on a chair at Catharine^s side, and looked 
with a plcasant smile at the cat who had come up 
to her, and, purring comfortably, lay down on the 
hem of her dress. 

" Yes," said she, " the story of that ribbon is 
quite touching, and I do not know really, Catha- 
rine, but I will have to shed a few teara while tell- 
ing it. It was in London, when my husband had 
just retumed from Oxford, where the university 
had conferred upon' him the title of Doctor of — " 

" Yes, yes, I know," grumbled Catharine, " that 
is the reason why we now have to call him doc- 
tor, which does not sound near as imposing and 
distinguished as our master's former title of Xa- 
peUmeistery 

" But then it is a very high honor to obtain the 
title of doctor of music in England, Catharine. 
The great composer Handel lived thirty years in 
Enghnd without receiving it, and my husband had 
not been there but a few months when they con- 
ferred the title upon him. Well, then, on the day 
afber his retum from Oxford, he was invited to the 
house of a gentleman of high rank and great 
wealth, who gave him a brilUant party. A large 
number of ladies and gentlemen were present, and 
when my husband appeared amongthem they rose 
and bowed as respectfuUy as though he were a 
king. When the doctor had retumed the compli- 
ment, he perceived that every lady in the room 
wore in her hsdr a ribbon of blue silk, on which 
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his name had been embroidered in sÜTer. Hia 
bost wore the same name in BÜTer beads on bis 
ooat-facings, so tbat he looked precisely as if he 
were my husband's seirant, and dressed in his liv- 
ery. Oh, it waa a splendid festiyal which Mr. 
Shaw — that was the gentleman's name— gare bim 
on that day. At length Mr. Shaw asked the doc- 
tor to give bim a Souvenir, wherenpon he present- 
ed bim with a snuiT-box he had purchased in the 
course of the day for a few Shillings ; and when my 
hnsband reqnested the lady of the bouse, whom he 
pronoances the most beautiful woman on earth, 
to give bim likewise a souvenir ; Mrs. Sha^ there- 
npon took the libbon from her head and handed 
it to bim ; and my hnsband pressed It to his Ups, 
and assured her he would always wear that ribbon 
on the most solemn occasions. You see, Catha- 
rine, he keeps his promise religiously, for he wore 
the ribbon the other day when he was called to 
the imperial palace. Bat my story is not finished 
yet Tour master called a few days after that 
party on Mr. Shaw, when the latter showed bim 
the snuif-box he had received from my busband. 
It was enclosed in a handsome silver case, a beau- 
tifiil lyre was engraved on the lid, with an inscrip- 
tion stating that my great and illnstrious husband 
had given bim the box.* How do you like my 
Btory, Catharine ? " 

'*0h, it is beautiful,*' said the old servant, 
thoughtfully ; **only, what you said about that 
beautiful Mrs. Shaw did not exactly please me. I 
am eure the doctor got the parrot also from her, 
and for that reason likes the bird so weil, although 
it screeches so horribly, and doubtless disturbs 
bim often in his studies." 

** Yes, he got the bird from Mrs. Shaw,*' replied 
her mistress, with a smile. ** She taught Paperl to 
wbistle three airs from my husband's finest quar- 
tets, singing and whistling the music to the bird 
every day during three or four weeks for several 
hours, until Paperl could Imitate them ; and when 
my busband took leave of her, she gave bim the* 
parrot" 

'*But the bird never whisttes the tunes any 
more. I have onlybeard Paperl do it once, and 
that was on the day aftei the doctor's retum from 
England." 

** I know the reason why. The bvd bears here 
every day so much music, and so roany new melo- 
dies which the doctor plays on bis piano, that its 
bead bas grown quite confhsed, and poor Paperl 
bas forgotten its tunes." 

** It bas not forgotten its Englisb words, though,*? 
murmured Catharine. *' What may be the mean- 

* The Inscrlption was * ** £z dono celeberrlmi Josepbl 
Baydn." 
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ing of these words which tbe bird is screamingall 
the time ? " 

" That beautiful Mrs. Shaw taught Paperl to 
pronounce them, Catharine. I do not know their 
predse meaning, but they commence as follows ; 
' Forget me not, forget me not — ' Good Heaven 
the bird bas commenced screaming again. I an 
sure it bas not had any sugar to-day. Where is 
Conrad ? He ought to attend to the bird." 

**He bas gone down town. The doctor bat 
given bim several errands." 

'* Good Heaven ! the screams are almost intol- 
erable. Go, Catharine, and give poor Paperl a 
piece of sugar." 

" I dare not, madame ; it always snaps at me 
with its abominable beak, and if tbe chain did not 
prevent it from attacking me, it would Scratch out 
my eyes." 

** I am afraid of it, too," said the lady, anxious- 
ly ; " nevertheless we cannot permit the bird to go 
on in this manner. Just listen to it — ^it is yelling 
as though it were going to be roasted. It will 
disturb my busband, and you know the doctor is 
composing a new piece. Gome, Catharine, wo 
must quiet the bird. I will give him the sugar." 

*^ And I sball take my knitting-needlee along, 
and if it should try to bite, I will hit it on the 
beak. Let us go now, madame." 

And the' two women walked boldly acroes the 
anteroom, toward the door of the small parlor, in 
Order to commence the campaign against the par- 
rot The cat followed them gravely and solemnly, 
and with an air as though it had takea the live- 
liest interest in the conversation, and thought it 
might greatly assist them in padfying the scream- 
ing bird. 
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Weile tbe parrot's screams had rendered tbe 
mistress and her müd so uneasy, the most profound 
stillness and qiüet reigned in the upper rooms of 
the little ^ouse. Not a sound intemipted the si- 
lence of this small, elegantly-fumished sitting- 
room. Even the sun apparently dared only to 
send a few stealthy beams through the Windows, 
and tbe wind seemed to hold its breath in order 
not to shake the pancs of the small Chamber ad- 
Joining, venerated by all tbe inmates of the bouse 
as a sacred temple of art. 

In this small Chamber, in this temple of art, a 
gentleman, apparently engaged in readiog, waa 
seated at a table covered with papers and musio- 
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books, close to an open piano. He w^ no longer 
young ; on the contrarj, beholding only the thin 
white hair hanging down on bia expansive and 
wrmkled forehead, and bis stooping form, it be- 
eame evident tbat he was an old man, nearly 
Beventj years of age. Bat as soon as he raised 
bis ejes from the paper, as soon as he tumed 
tbem toward beaven witb an air of blissful enthu- 
slasm, the fire of etemal youth and radiant joyoua- 
ness borst forth from those eyes ; and whatever 
the white hair, the wrinkled forehead, the furrowed 
cheeks and the stooping form might teil of the 
kmg years of bis life, those eyes were füll of youth- 
ful ardor and strength — only the body of this 
«rhite-baired man was old ; in bis soul he had i;e- 
mained young — a youth of fervid imagination, pro- 
oreative power, and nervous activity. 

This venerable man with the soul, the heart, and 
the eyes of a youth, was Joseph Haydn, the great 
composer, whose glory, even at tbat time, fiUed the 
wbole World, altbough he had not yet written bis 
greatcst masterpieces — ^the **Creation'* and the 
" Seasons." 

He was working to-day at the "Creation." * 
The poem, which had been sent to bim from Eng- 
land, and which bis worthy friend Von Swieten had 
translated into German, lay before bim. He had 
read it again and again, and gradually it seemed as 
if the words were transformed into müsic ; grad- 
ually he heard whispering — low at first, then loud- 
er, and more sublime and majestic — the jubilant 
choirs of beaven and earth, tbat were to resoimd 
in bis *' Creation." 

As yet he had not written a Single note ; he had 
only read the poem, and composed in reading, and 
inwardly weighed and tried the sublime melodies 
which, when reduced to time and measure, and com- 
bined into an barmonious wbole, were to form the 
new immortal work of bis genius. Wbile thus read- 
ing and composing, the aged musician was trans- 
formed more and more into a youth, and the glowing 
enthusiasm which burst forth from bis eyes became 
every moment more radiant, surrounding bis mas- 
sive forehead with a halo of Inspiration, and shed- 
ding the purple lustre of ecstatic joy upon bis fur- 
rowed cheeks. 

" Tes, yes, it will do. I shall succeed ! " he ex- 
daimed suddenly, in a leud and füll voice. *' God 
will give me the strength to complcte this work ; 
but it must^ be commenced with Him — strength 
and Inspiration come from Him alone ! *' 

And Joseph Haydn, perhaps not quite conscious 
of what he was doing, knelt down and with folded 
hands, and beaming eyes lifted up to beaven, he 

* Haydn oommenoed the "• Greation ^' in 1797, and fln- 
ished it in April, 1796w 



prayed: "0, Lord God, give me Thy blcBsing 
and Thy strength, tbat I may gloriously and suc- 
cessfuUy carry out this work, which praiseth Thce 
and Thy creation. Breathe Thy Holy Spirit into 
the words which Thou speakest in my work. 
Speak tbrougb me to Thy creatures, and let my 
music be Thy language ! ** 

He paused, but remaining on bis knees, con- 
tinued to look up to beaven. Then be rose slow- 
ly, and like a seer or a somnambulist, witb eyes 
opencd but seeing nothing, he went to bis piano 
witbout knowing what he was doing. He sat down 
on the stool, and did not know it; bis hands 
touched the keys and drew magnificent chords 
from tbem, and he did not hear tbem. He only 
heard the thousands of serapbic voices which in 
bis breast chanted sublime anthems ; be only 
heard the pralse of bis own winged soul which, in 
divine ecstasy, soared far into the realm of etemal 
barmonies. 

Louder and louder rolled the music be drew 
from the keys ; now it burst forth into a tremen- 
dou3 jubilee, then again it died away in melancboly 
complaints and gentle wbispers, and again it broke 
out into a swelling, thundering anthem. 

At length Haydn concluded with a sonorous and 
brilliant passage, and then with youtbful agility 
jumped up from bis aeat. 

" Tbat was the prelude," be Said, aloud, " and 
now we will go to work." 

He hastily threw the white and comfortable 
dressing-gowh from bis Shoulders and rapidly 
walked toward the looking-glass which bung over 
the bureau. Every tbing was ready for bis teilet, 
the footman having carefully arranged the wbole. 
He put the cravat witb lace trimmings around bis 
neck and arranged the tie before the looking-glass 
in the most artistic manner ; then be slipped into 
the long waistcoat of silver-lined velvet, and finally 
put on the long-tailed brown coat witb brigbt 
metal buttons. He was just going to put the 
beavy silver watch, which bis wife had given bim 
on their wedding-day, into bis vest-pocket, when 
bis eye feil upon the blue ribbon embroidered witb 
silver, which, ever since bis visit to the imperial 
palace, had lain on the bureau. 

" I will wear it on this boliday of mine," said 
Haydn, with great warmth, " for I tbink the day 
on which a new work is begun is a boliday, and 
we ought to wear our choicest Ornaments to cele- 
brate it." 

He attached the ribbon to bis watch, threw it 
over bis neck, and slipped the watch into bis vest- 
pocket. 

" If tbat beautiful Mrs. Shaw could see me 
now," be whispered, almost inaudibly, " how her 
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magnificent eyes would sparklOi and what a heay- 
enly Bmile would animate her angelio featurest 
Yes, yes, I will remember her smile— it shall find 
an echo in the jubilant accords of my CreaHon-, 
But let US begin — let us begin ! " 

He rapidly walked toward bis desk, but stopped 
euddenly. " Hold on ! " said he ; ** I really forgot 
•he moBt important thing — my ring. While look- 
ing at the predous ribbon of my beautiful English 
friend, I did not tbink of the ring of my great 
klng — and still it ia the talisman withoat which I 
cannot work at all." 

RetumlDg onoe more to the bureau, he opened 
a small case and took from it a ring which he put 
on his finger. He contemplated the large and 
brilliant diamonds of the ring with undisguised 
admiration. 

" Yes," he exciaimed — " yes, thou art my tal- 
isman, and when I look at thee, it secms to me 
as if I saw the eyes of the great king beaming 
down upon me, and pouring courage and enthasi- 
asm into my heart. That is the reason, too, why 
I cannot work unless I have the ring on my fin- 
ger.* But now I am ready and adomed like a 
bridegroom who is going to his young bride. Yes, 
yes, it is just so with me. I am going to my bride 
— to St. Cecilia I " 

When he now retumed to his desk, his features 
assumed a grave and solemn expression. He sat 
down once more at the piano and played an an- 
them, then he resumed his seat at the desk, took 
a sheet of music-paper and commenced writing. 
He wielded his pen with the utmost rapidity, and 
covered page after page with the queer little dots 
and dashes which we call notes. 

And Haydn's eyes flashed and his cbeeks glowed, 
and a heavenly smile played on his Ups while he 
was writing. But all of a sudden his pen stopped, 
and a slight cloud settied on his brow. Some pas- 
sage, may be a modalation, had displeased him, 
in what he had just composed, for he glanced 
over the last few lines and sbook his head. He 
looked down sadly and dropped the pen. 

" Help me, Lord God — ^help me ! " he ex- 
ciaimed, aud hastily seized the rosary which al- 
ways lay on his desk, " Help me ! " he muttered 
once more, and, while hurriedly pacing the room, 
he slipped the beads of the rosary through his 
fingers and whispered an Ave Maria. 

His prayer seemed to have the dcsired cfiect, 

■ ■■■ —■■■■'■'— ^»■■■■' ■■■■ ■■■■■■^■■^p. ■■■■■■■ ■■■■ 

«Haydn bad dedioated slx qnartets to Frederick the 
Great, who acknowle«!^^ tho eoxnpliment by sending 
him a most yalaable diamond ring. Haydn wore thia ' 
ring wheneyer he oomposed a new work, and it seemed to 
htm aa tbongh Inspiration failed him nnless he wore the 
ring. He stated this on many occasions. 



for the clond disappeared Irom his fort head, and 
his eyes beamed again with the fervor of inspinir 
tion. He resumed his seat and wrote on with re- 
newed energy. A holy peace now settied on bis 
serene features, and reigned aroond him in the si- 
lent little cabinet. 

But all at once this peaoeful stillness was inter- 
rupted by a loud noise resounding from below. 
Vociferous lamentations were heard, and heavy 
footsteps ascended the staircase. 

Haydn, howerer, did not hear any thing— hia 
genius was soaring far away in the realm of inapi- 
ration, and divine harmonies stiU enchanted his 
ears. 

But now the door of the small parlor was 
opened violently, and his wife, with a face deadly 
pale and depioting the liveliest anxiety, rushed 
into the room. Oatbarine and Conrad, the aged 
footman, appeared behind her, while the cat 
slipped in with her mistress, and the parrot 
ejaculated the most frantic and piercing screams . 

Haydn started in dismay from his seat and 
stared at his wife without being able to ntter a 
Single word. It was something unheard of for 
him to be disturbed by bis wife during his work- 
ing hours, hence he very naturally concluded that 
sometliing unusual, something really terrible most 
bare occurred, and the frightened looks of his 
wife, the pale faoes of his servants, plainly told 
him that he was not mistaken. 

'* Oh, husband — ^poor, dear husband I " waiied 
his wife, ^ pack up your papers, the time ibr 
working and composing is past. Conrad has 
brought the most dreadful tidiugs from the city. 
We are all lost I — ^Vienna is lost I Oh, dear, dear ! 
it is awful, and I teil you I am almost frightened 
out of my sensea ! " 

And the old lady, trembling like an aspen-leaf, 
threw herseif into an arm-chair. 

"What in Heaveo^s namd is the matter?" 
asked Haydn— *^ what is it that has frightened 
you thus ? Conrad, teil me what is the news ? " 

"Oh, my dear master," waiied Conrad, ap- 
proaching the doctor with folded hands and sha- 
king knees, " it is all up with us ! Austria is lost 
— ^Yienna is lost — and consequently we are lost, 
too I Late dispaiches have arrired from the arroy. 
Ah ! what do I say ? — army ? We bare no longer 
an army— our forces are entirely dispersed— Arch- 
duke Charles has lost another battle— old Wunn- 
ser has been driven back— and Oeneral Bonaparte 
is advancing upon Yienna." 

" These are sad tidings, indeed," said Haydn, 
shrugging his Shoulders, " still they are no reason 
why we should despair. If the arcbduke has lost 
a battle — ^why, all generals have lost battlea— *' 
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''Bonaparte never lost one," replied Conrad, 
with a proföund dgh, " he wids every battle, and 
deroun all coontpea he wants to conquer." 

** We mnst pack np onr thmgs, Joseph,*' said 
Xn. Haydn— ''we mnst bury our money, oor 
plate, and especially yoor jewels and trinketa, so 
ihat those French robbere and cannibals will not 
find them. Come, husband, let ns go to work 
qnicklj, before tbey come and take erery thing 
from U8." 

*' Hush, wife, hush I " sud Haydn, mildly, and 
a gentle smile oyerepread bis featurea. " Neyer 
fear about our few triflee, and do not think that 
tbe French just want to come to Vienna for what 
few gold Bnoff-boxes and rings I haye got If 
tbey were anzions for gold and jewels, Coming as 
tbey do as enemies, tbey migbt shnply open tbe 
imperial treasory and take there all tbey want." 

" Yes, bnt tbey would not find any thing,** said 
Ck>nrad. *' The treasuiy is empty, doctor, entirely 
empty. Eyery thing is gone ; there is not a aingle 
crown, not a Single precious stone left in tbe treas- 
nry.*' 

" Well, and where is the whole treasure tben, 
yoQ fool? *' asked Haydn, with a sroile. 

*' Tbey haye taken it to Presbarg, master. I 
saw the wagons myself— soldiers rode in front of 
them, soldiers behind them. All streets, all places 
were crowded with people, and a not broke out, 
and oh ! such lamentations, such wails I — and 
finally tbe people became desperate, and roared 
and yelled that the goyemment sbould make peace, 
and preyent the French from Coming to Vienna and 
bombarding the dty ; and in their desperation they 
grew qnite bold and braye, and thouRands of them 
marched to the house of Minister Thugut, whom 
tbey call tbe real emperor of Vienna, and tried to 
compel bim to make peace.** 

"Sad, sad ddings, mdeedl" sighed Haydn, 
shaking bis head. '* Worse than I thought I The 
people riotous and rebellioos — ^the army defeated 
— and the enemy marching upon Vienna. But 
don*t despair— oourage, courage, children ; let us 
put our trust in God and our excellent emperor. 
Those two will neyer forsake us — ^they will guard 
and Protect Vienna, and neyer sufier a Single stone 
to be taken from its walls.** 

*' Ah, busband, don*t count any longer upon tbe 
emperor,** said bis wife. " For that is the worst 
part of the news, and shows that eyery thing is 
lost : the emperor has left Vienna.'* 

** What I ** exdaimed Haydn, and bis fiioe grew 
fiushed with anger. - " What, tbey dare to sluider 
the empergr so infaqiously as that I They dare to 
assert that the emperor has forsaken bis Viennese 
when they are in danger ? No, no, the emperor is 



an honest man and a faithful prince ; he will sli 
good and eyil days alike with bis people. A 
shepherd does not leaye bis fiock, a good prin« 
does not leaye bis people*'. 

^ But the emperor has forsaken us," said 
rad; ''it is but too true, master. All Vien 
knows it, and all Vienna moums orer it. 
emperor is gone, and so are the empress and t! 
imperial chloren. All are gone and off for Pre» 
bürg." 

" Gone ! tbe emperor gone ! " muttered Haydn, 
moumfiilly, and a deadly paleness suddenly cor 
ered bis cheeks. " Oh, poor Austria I poor pe» 
plel Thy emperor has forsaken thee — he hal 
fiedfi^mtheel" 

He sadly inclined bis head, and proföund sigbi 
escaped from bis breast. 

"Do you see now, busband, that I was rigbt? 
asked bis wife. " Is it not true that it is high 
time for us to think of our property, and to pack 
up and bury our yaluables f '* ' 

"No!** exclaimed Haydn, raising bis head 
again ; " this is no time to think of ourselyes, and 
of taking care of our miserable property. The 
emperor has left — that means, the emperor is in 
danger ; and therefore, as bis faithful subjects, ire 
sbould pray for bim, and all our thoughts and 
wlsbes should only be deyoted to bis welfare. In 
the hour of danger we should not be faint-bearted, 
and bow our heads, but lift them up to God, and 
hope and trust in Him t Why do the people of 
Vienna lament and despair? They should sing 
and pray, so that the Lord God aboye may bear 
their yoices — ^tbey should sing and pray, and I will 
teach them bow 1 ** 

And with proud steps Haydn went to tbe piano, 
and bis hands began to play gently, at first, a sim« 
ple and cboral-like air ; but soon the melody grew 
strenger and more impressiye. Haydn*s face be- 
came radiant; instinctiyely opening bis Ups, he 
sang in an entbusiastic and ringing yoice words 
which he bad neyer known before — ^words wbich, 
with the melody, bad spontaneously gusbed from 
bis souL What bis lips sang was a prayer, and, 
at the same time, a hymn of yictory-— Aill of inno- 
cent and cbild-like piety : 

** Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser, 
Unsem gnten Kaiser Frans, 
Lange lebe Franz der Kaiser 
In dez Glückes hellem Glanz I 
Ihm erblühen Lorbeerreiser, 
Wo er gebt, zam Ehrenkranz I 
Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser, 
Unsem gnten Kaiser Franz I ** * 

Proföund silence preyalled while Haydn was 

* The celebrated Aastrlan hymn, ** God aaye the Em- 
paror Francia^* 
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anging, and when he concluded with a firm and 
ringing accord and tumed around, he saw that his 
wife, OTercome with emotion, with folded hands 
and eyes lifted up to heaven, had sunk down on 
her knees, and that old Catharine and Conrad 
were kneeling behind her, while the cat stood be- 
tween them listening to the music as it were, and 
eren the parrot below seemed to listen to the new 
hymn, for its screams had ceased. 

A smile of delight played on Haydn's lips and 
rendered his face again young and beautiful. 
" Now, sing with me, all three of yoa," he said. 
" Sing loudly and firmly, that God may hear os. 
I will commence again at the beginning, and you 
Bhall accompany me." 

He touched the keys vigorously, and sang once 
more, "God save the Emperor Francis l** and 
carried away by the melody so simple and yet so 
beautiful, the two women and the old footman sang 

with him the tender and artless words. 

« 

"And now," said, Haydn, eagerly, "now, I will 
write down the melody on the spot, and then you 
shall run with it to Councillor von Swieten. He 
must add a few verses to it. And then we will 
have it copied as oflen as possible — we will cir- 
culate it in the streets, and sing it in all public 
places, and if the French really should come to 
Vienna, the whole people shall receive them with 
the jubilant hymn, * God save the Eo^peror Fran- 
cis ! ' And God will hear our song, and He will 
be touched by our love, and He will lead him back 
to US, our good Emperor Francis." 

He sat down at his desk, and in youthful haste 
wrote down the music " So," he said then, 
** take it, Conrad, take it to Herr von Swieten ; teil 
him it is my imperial hymn. Oh, I believe it will 
be useful to the emperor, and therefore I swear 
that I will play it every day as long as I live. 
My first prayer Always shall be for the emperor.* 
And now run, Conrad, and ask Herr von Swieten 
to finish the poem quickly, and you, women, leave 
me. I /eel the ideas buming in my head, and 
the melodies gushing from my heart. The hymn 

* Haydn kept his word, snd flrom that tlme played 
the hymn every day. It was Qven the last pieoe of 
music he performed before his death. On the 26th of 
May, 1809, he played the hymn three times in Buccession. 
From the piano he had to be carrtod to his hed, which he 
neverleft again. When Iffland pald him a vlsit in 1807. 
Haydn played the hymn for him. He then remained a 
few moments before the instrament — ^placed his hands on 
it, and said, in the tone of a venerable patriarch : '* I play 
this hymn every moming, and in times of adversity 
have often derived oonsolation and coorage from it I 
cannot help it— I must play it at least once a day. I feel 
greatly at ease whenever 1 do so, and even a good 
while afterward.^^— ** IfOand^s Theatrical Almanao for 
1SÖ6," p. 181. 



has inspired me with genuine enthusiasm; and 
now, with God and my emperor, I will commence 
my CreaÜon t But you, you must not deapair— 
and whenever you feel dejected, sing my imperial 
hymn, and pour consolation and courage into 
your hearts — into the hearts of all Austrians who 
will ring it. For not only for you, but for Austria, 
I have Bung-my hymn, and it shall belong to the 
whole Auatrion people! " 



OHAPTER VII. 

OKNERAL BONAPABTX. 

At length peace was to be concluded. For 
several weeks had the three Austrian plenipo- 
tentiaries been at Udine; the Austrian court 
having sent with Count Meerveldt and Count Louis 
Cobenzl the Marquis de Gallo, who, although 
Neapolitan ambassador at Vienna, and therefore, 
not in the imperial Service, acted as their adviser. 

C^neral Bonaparte was at Passeriano : he alone 
had been authorized by the great French Re- 
public to conclude peace with Austria, or to renew 
the war, just as he saw'fit. 

The eyes of France and Germany, nay of all 
Europe, were riveted upon this small point on the 
border of Germany and Italy, for there the imme- 
diate future of Europe was to be decided ; there 
the dice were to fall which were to bring peace 
or war to the world. 

Austria wanted peace ; it was a necessity for 
her, because she did not feel streng enongh for 
war, and was afraid of the dangers and losses of 
continued defeats. . But she did not want peace, 
cotUe qui coiUe ; she wanted to derive substantial 
advantages from it — she intended to aggrandize 
herseif at the expense of Italy, at the ezpense of 
Prussia — and, if need be, at the expense of Ger- 
many. 

But what did France want, or rather, what did 
General Bonaparte want? None but himself 
knew. None could read his tboughts in his 
marble countenance. None could decipher his fu- 
ture actions from his laconic utterances. None 
could teil what Bonaparte intended to do, and 
what aim his ambition had in view. 

The negotiations with Austria had been going 
on for months. For several weeks the Austrian 
plenipotentiarles and General Bonaparte had had 
daily Interviews of many hours* duration, which 
altemately took place at Udine and at Passeriano, 
but the work of pacification would not come to 
a satisfactory conclusion. Austria demanded too 
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much, and France woiüd not yield enongfa. These 
oonferenoes had freqnently assumed a Tery stormy 
character, and often, during the debates, Bona- 
parte^s voice had reaoonded in thundering tones, 
and flaahes of anger had burst forth from bis 
^es. But tke Austrian plenipotentiaries had not 
been Struck by them. The flashes from the great 
chieftain's eyes had recoUed powerlesaly from 
their impertorbable smile. When bis voice thun- 
dered at them, they had lowered their heads only 
to raise them slowly again as soon aa the general 
was silent. 

To-day, on the thirteenth of October, another 
interview was to taice place, at the hotel of Count 
Cobenzl, and perhaps that was the reason why 
Greneral Bonaparte had risen at an unusually early 
honr in the moming. He liad just finished bis 
toUet; the four Talets who had assisted bim had 
just concluded th&r task. As usual, Bonaparte 
had suffered them to dress and wash him like a 
cliild.* With a silent gesture he now ordered the 
servants to withdraw, and called out, "Bour- 
nenne 1 " 

The door was opened at once, and a tall yomig 
man, in the citizen^s dress 6f that period, stcpped 
in. Bouaparte, greeting bis youthful secretary 
with a slight nod of bis bead, pointed with bis 
band at the desk. 

Bourrienne walked noiselessly to the desk, sat 
down, took a pen and some blank paper, and 
waited for what the general would have to 
dictate. 

But Bonaparte was silent. With bis hands 
folded on bis back, he commenced rapidly Walking 
up and down. Bourrienne, bolding the pen in bis 
band and momentarily ready to write, ei\joyed 
this pause, this absorbed pondering of the gen- 
eral, with genuine delight; for it afforded bim 
leisure to contemplate Bonaparte, to study bis 
whole appearance, and to engprave every feature, 
every gesture of the conqueror of Italy upon bis 
mind. 

Bourrienne was an old fiiend of Bonaparte; 
they had been together at the military academy ; 
they had met afterward at Paris — and poor young 
Lieutenant Bonaparte had often been glad enough 
to accept a dinner at the hands of bis wealthier 
friend. 

Only a few years had elapsed since that time, 
and now Lieutenant Bonaparte had become 
already an illustrious general ; while Bourrienne, 
whom the Terrorists had proscribed, thankfuUy 
accepted the protection of bis old comrade, and 

***M6molres de Constant, premler valet de chambre 
de l^Empereur Napoleon," yoL i, p. 180. 



now filled the position of private secretary undei 
bim. 

He had been with bim in this capacity only two 
days — for two days he had seen Bonaparte every 
hour, and yet he coutemplated with ever new 
surprise this wonderful oountenance, in wbicb he 
vainly tried to recc^^nize the features of the friend 
of bis yontb. True, the same outlines and con- 
tours were still there, but the whole face was an 
entirely different one. No traces of the careless- 
ness, of the barmless bilarity of former days, were 
left in these features. His oomplexion was pale 
almost to sickliness ; bis figure, wbicb did not rise 
above the middle heigbt,was slender and bony. 
üpon looking at him, you seemed at first to behold 
a young man entirely devoid of strength, and 
bopelessly doomed to an early death. But the 
longer you examined bim, the more bis featarea 
seemed to breathe vitality and spirit, and the 
firmer grew the conviction that this was an ez- 
ceptional being-— a rare and Strange phenomenon. 
Once aocustomed to his apparent pale and sickly 
bomeliness, the bebolder soon saw it transformed 
into a fascinating beauty such as we %dmire on 
the autique Roman cameos and old imperial coins. 
His dassical and regulär profile seemed to be 
modelled alter these antique coins ; his forehead, 
firamed in on both sides with fine chestnut bair, 
was high and statuesque. Iffis eyes were blue, 
but brimful of the most wonderful expression and 
sparkling with fire, a faithful mirror of his fiery 
soul, now exceedingly mild and gentle, and then 
again stem and even barsb. His mouth was clas- 
sically beautiful — ^the finely-^sbaped Ups, uarrow 
and slightly compressed, espedally when in anger ; 
when he laughed, be displayed two rows of teeth, 
not faultlessly fine, but of pearly white. Every 
lineament, every Single feature of his face was as 
regulär as if modelled by a sculptor ; nevertbeless 
there was sometbing ugly and repulsive in the 
whole, and in order to be able to admire it, it was 
neoessary first to get acoustomed to this most ex< 
traordinary bdng. Only the feet and the small 
white hands were so surpasaingly beauiiful that 
they enlisted at once the liveliest admiration, and 
this was perhaps the reason why General Bona- 
parte, who otberwise observed the greatest am- 
plicity in his toilet, had adomed his hands with 
several splendid diamond rings.* 

Bourrienne was still absorbed in contemplating 
the friend of his youth, when the latter suddenly 
stood still before bim and looked at bim with a 
pleasant smile. 

"Why do you stare at me in this manner, 

* M6nioir68 de Constant, voL L, p. 52. 
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Boumenne ? " he asked in hiB abnipt and hastj 
tone. 

*' Genera], I only contemplate the laurela which 
your gloriouB yictories have woven around your 
brow, sinee I saw you the last time," said Bour- 
rienne. 

'* Ah, and yom find me a little changed since 
you saw me the last time,*' repued Bonaparte, 
quiokly. " It is tnie, the years of our Separation 
haye produoed a great many ohanges, and I was 
glad tbat you had the good taste to perceive this, 
and upon meeting me under the present circum- 
stances, to observe a becoming and delicate re- 
serve. I am under obligations to you for it, and 
from to-day you shall be chief of my cablnet, my 
first private secretary." * 

Bourrienne rose to thank the young general by 
bowing respectfully, but Bonaparte took no farther 
notice of him, and walked again rapidly up and 
down. The smile had already vanished from his 
face, which had resumed its immoyable and im- 
penetrable ezpression. 

Bourrienne quietly sat down again and waited ; 
but now ^e dared no longer look at Bonaparte, 
the general having noticed it before. 

After a lengthy pause, Bonaparte stood still 
close to the desk. *^Have you read the dis- 
patches which the Directoty sent me yesterday 
through their spy, M. Botot ? " asked the general, 
abruptly. 

" I haye, general l " 

"They are unreasonable fools,'* exclaimed 
Bonaparte, angrily, " they want to direct our war 
from their comfortable sofas in the Luxembourg, 
and believe their ink-stained hands could hold the 
generalis bäion as well as the pen. They want to 
dictate to us a new war from Paris, without know- 
ing whether we are able to bear it or not. They 
ask US to conclude peace with Austria without 
oeding Yenice to her as compensation for Bel- 
gium. Yes, Talleyrandis senseless enough to ask 
nie to reyolutionize the whole of Italy onee more, 
so that the Italians may ezpel their princes, and 
that liberty may prevail throughout the entire 
peninsula. In order to give them liberty, they 
want me to carry first war and revolution into 
their midst. These big-mouthed and Ignorant 
Parisians do not know that Italy will not belong 
to US in reality until after the restoration of peace, 
and that the Directory, eyen at the first dawn of 
peace, will rule her from the moontains of Switzer- 
land to the capes of Galabria. Then, and only 
tben, the Directory will be able to alter the 
rarious goyemments of Italy, and for this y,ery 

^ Mömoires de Monsletir de Bonrrieime, roh i, p. 88. 



reason we haye to attach Austria to our cause by 
a treaty of peace. As soon as she has signed it, 
she will no longer mole^t us : first; because she is 
our ally ; and priDcipally because she will appre- 
hend that we might take back from her what we 
generously gave, in order to win her oyer to our^ 
side. The war party at Yienna, however, will not 
subrait without hoplDg for some counter-revolu- 
tion — a dream which the Smiffria and the diplo- 
macy of Pillnitz still cherishes with the utmost 
tenacity. * And these unreasonable gentlemen 
of the Directory want war and revolution, and 
they dare to aocuse me of selfish motives. Ah, 
I am yeaming for repose, for retirement — ^I feel 
exhausted and disgusted, and shall for the third 
time send in my resignation, which the Directory 
twice refused to accept" 

He had said all this in a subdued and rapid 
yoice, apparently only talking tohimself — ^theonly 
man worthy of leaming the most secret thoughts 
of his sool — and still with proud disdain toward 
him who could oyerhear eyery word he said. He 
feit as though he were alone, and he only spoke 
and consulted with himself, notwithstanding the 
secretary's presence. 

Another long pause ensued, Bonaparte pacing 
the room once more with rapid Steps. Violent 
and impassioned feeliugs seemed to agitate his 
breast ; for his eyes became more lustrous, his 
cheeks were sufflised with an almost imperceptible 
blush, and he breathed heavQy ; as if oppressed 
by the doseness of the room, and in want of 
fresh air, for he stepped up to the wiudow and 
opened it violently. 

An expression of amazement escaped from his 
lips, for the landscape, which yesterday was clad 
in the gorgeous hues of autumn, now ofiered an 
entirely difierent aspect. Hoar-frost, dense and 
glittering, coyered the trees and the verdure of 
the meadows ; and the Noric Alps, which crowned 
the horizon with a majestic wreath, had adomed 
themselves during the night with sparkling rohes 
of snow and brilliant diadems of ioe. 

Bonaparte looked at the unexpected spectacle 
long and thoughtfuUy. " What a country I " He 
then whispered, " Snow and ice in the first part of 
October I Very well ! we must make peace l " f 

He closed the window and retumed to the desk. 

" Give me the army register," he said to Bour- 
rienne, and took a seat at his slde. 

Bourrienne laid the books and papers in succes« 

sion before him, and Bonaparte read and examined 

them with close attention. 
_ — _ ^ ji 

* Bonaparte^B own words. See ** Mömolres d^an Homme 
d^:£tat, vol. iv., p. 678. 

t Bonaparte^a own words. Bonrrieime, vol. i, p. 818. 
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'* Yes," he then said, afler a long pause, ** it is 
tnie I have an anny of nearly eighty thousaud 
men ; I have to feed and pay them, but, on the 
battle-field, I could not count on more than sixty 
thousand men. I shoold win the battle, but lose 
again twenty thousand men in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. How, then,. should I be able to re- 
sist the unlted Austrian forces, which would hasten 
to the assistance of Yienna ? It would take the 
annies on the Bhme more than a month to come 
up in supporting distance, and in the course of two 
weeks the snow will have blocked up all roads 
and mountain-passes. I am determined, there- 
fore, to make peace. Yenice mnst pay for the 
war, and the frontier of the Bhine. The Directory 
and the leamed lawyers may say what they 
please.* Write, Boorrienne, I inll now dictate 
my reply." 

Bourrienne took his pen ; Bonaparte arose from 
his seat, and folding his arms on his breast, he re- 
sumed his promenade across the room, dictating 
slowly and clearly, so that every word dropped 
from his lips like a pearl, until gradually the course 
of his Speech grew more rapid and roUed along in 
an unbroken, fiery, and brilliant torrent. 

** We shall sign the treaty of peace to-day," he 
dictated, in his imperious tone, ^* or break off the 
negotiations altogether. Peace will be advan- 
tageous to us — ^war with Austria will injure us ; 
but war with England opens an extensive, highly 
important and brilliant field of action to our 
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arms. 

And now he explamed to the Directory tlie ad- 
. vantages of a treaty of peace with Austria, and 
of a war with England, with logical acuteness and 
precision. His words were no less pointed and 
Sharp than the edge of his sword, and as brief, 
Stern, and cold as the utterances of a Oato. 

He then paused for a moment, not in order to 
collect his tboughts, but ODly to give his secretary 
a few seconds' rest, and to get a breathing-spell 
for himself. 

" Let US go on now,'' he said, after a short in- 
terval, and dictated in an enthusiastic roice, and 
with flaming eyes : " If I have been mistaken in 
my calculations, my heart is pure, and my inten- 
tions are well meaning. I have not listened to the 
promptings of glory, of yanity and ambition ; I 
have only regarded the welfare of the country and 
government. If they should not approve of my 
actions and views, nothiog is left to me but to 
Step back into the crowd, put on the wooden 
shoes of Gincinnatus, and give an example of re- 
Bpect for the government, and of aversion to mili- 

* Bonaparte*8 own words. — ^^Mömoires d*uii Homme 
d']fi:tat,''vol.lv.,p. &68L 



tary rule, whioh has destroyed so many republics, 
and annihilated so many States." * 

" Are you through ? " asked Bonaparte, drawing 
a long breath. 

" Yes, general, I auL" 

"Then take another sheet, my friend. We are 
going to write now to the sly fox who generally 
perceives every hole where he may slip in, and who 
has such an excellent nose that he scents every 
danger and every advantage from afar. Bnt this 
time he has lost the trail and is entirely mistaken. 
I will, therefore, show him the way. ' To Citizen 
Talleyrand, Minister of Foreign Afßdrs.* Did you 
write the address ? " 
" Yes, generaL" 
"Well, goon." 

And without stopping a Single time, and even 
without hesitating. Bonaparte dictated the follow- 
ing letter : 

" In three or four hours, dtizen minister, every 
thing will be decided — peace or war. I confesa 
that I shall do every thing to make peace, in con* 
sequence of the advanced season and the slim 
prospect of achieving important successes. 

" You know very little about the nations of the 
peninsula ; they do not deserve that forty thou- 
sand French soldiers should be killed for thdi 
sake. I see from your letter that you alwars ar- 
gue from unfounded premises. You fancy that 
liberty would make a great Impression upon a 
lazy, superstitious, cowardly, and degraded people. 
'* You ask me to do miracles, and I cannot per- 
form them. Ever since I came to Italy, the na- 
tion's desire for liberty and equality was not my 
ally, or at best it was but a very feeble one. What^ 
ever is merely good to be mentioned in proclama- 
tions and printed Speeches is worth no more than 
a novel. 

" Hoping that the negotiations will have a fa- 
vorable issue, I do not enter upon further details 
to enlighten you about many matters which appa- 
rently have been misunderstood. Only by pru- 
dence, sagacity, and determination we are able to 
realize great objects and surmount all obstacles ; 
otherwise all our efforts will prove unavailing. 
Frequently there is but a Single Step from victory 
to ruin. In highly critical times, I have always 
noticed that a mere nothing decided the most im» 
portant events. 

" It is chardcteristic of our nation to be too 
rash and fiery in prosperity. If we adopt a saga- 
cious policy, which is nothing but the resolt of the 
calculation of combination and chances as a basa 
for our Operations, we shall long remain the great- 

* Bonaparte^s own words. — "■ Mömoir#s d*an Homnu 
d'^tat," voL iv., p. 068. 
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est nation and moBt powerful State in Europa— 
nay, more, we sball hold the balanoe of power, we 
shall make it incline wherever we deaire, and if it 
were the will of Providenoe, it would be no im- 
possibility to acbieve in tbe course of a few years 
those great resolts wbicb a glowing and excited 
Imagination perbaps foresees, bat wbicb only a 
man of exfcraordinary coolness, perseverance, and 
pradence is able to accompbsb if— " * 

Bonaparte paused suddenly as if be bad been 
abont to betray a profonnd secret, and stopped ex- 
acüy when it was not yet too late to keep it buried 
within bis own breast. 

" It is enongb,*' be tben said, ** erase tbe last 
Word and close the letter. What makes you look 
at me so strangely, Bourrienne ? '' 

*' I beg your pardon, general, I bad a rision. It 
seemed to me as if an oriflamme were buming on 
your head, and I believe if all nations and all men 
could bebold you as I saw you ju^t now, tbey 
would believe once more in tbe fables of pagan 
mythology, and feel satisfied that Jove the Thun- 
derer bad deigned to descend once more into our 
human world." 

Bonaparte smiled, and this smile ligbted up his 
face, previously so stem and rigid. 

" You are a flatterer and a courtier," be said, 
playfully pinching Bourrienne*s ear so violently 
that the latter was scarcely able to conceal a 
shriek of pain under a smile. " Yes, indeed, you 
are a regulär courtier, and tbe republic has done 
well to banish you, for flattery is something very 
aristocratic, and injurious to our stiff republican 
dignity. And what an idea, to compare me to 
Jove appearing on earth ! Don't you know, tben, 
you leamed scbolar and flatterer, that Jove, when- 
ever he descended from Olympus, was in pursuit 
of a very worldly and entirely ungodly adventure ? 
It would only remain for you to inform my Jo- 
sepbine that I was about to transfonn myself into 
an ox for the sake of some beautiful Europa, or 
drop down in the shape of a golden rain to gain 
thelove of a Donae.'' 

^ General, the sagaoious and spirited Josephine 
would believe the former to be impossible, for even 
if you should succeed in performing all the mira* 
des of the world, you could never transfonn your- 
self into an ox." 

" WhatI you compared me a minute ago'with 
Jove, and now you doubt already whether I could 
accomplisb what Jove has done ! " exclaimed 
Bonaparte, laughing. " Ah, flatterer, you see I 
have caught you in your own meshes. But would 
my Josephine believe, tben, that I could transform 

* "MömoireB d'vci Homme d'^tat,"" vol. iv., p. 581. 



myself into a golden rain for the purpose of win- 
ning a Danae, you arrant rogue? " 

" Yes, general, bat she always would take good 
care to be that Danae herseif.*' 

" Yes, indeed, you are right," replied Bonaparte, 
laughiug even loader than before. " Josephine 
likes golden rains, and should they be ever so 
violent, she would not cemplain ; for if they should 
immerse her up to the neck, in the course of a few 
boors she would have got rid of the whole valuable 
flood," 

** Your wife is as liberal and generous as a prin- 
cess, and that is tbe reason why she spends so 
much money. She scatters her charities with 
liberal hands." 

** Yes, Josephine has a noble and magnanimous 
heart," exclaimed Napoleon, and his large blue 
eyes assumed a mild and tender expression. 
** She is a woman just as I like women — so gentle 
and good, so childlike and playful, so tender and 
affectionate, so passionate and odd ! . And at tbe 
same time so dignified and refined in her manners. 
Ah, you ought to have seen her at Milan receiving 
the princes and noblesse in her di'awing-room. I as- 
sure you, my friend, the wife of little General 
Bonaparte looked and bore herseif precisely like a 
queen holding a levee, and she was treated and 
honored as though she were one. Ah, you ought 
to have seen it ! " 

'* I did see it, general. I ^as at Milan before 
Coming here." 

** Ah, yes, that is true. I bad forgotten it. You 
lucky fellow, you saw my wife more recently than 
I did myself. Josephine is beautiful, is she not ? 
No young girl can boast of more freshness, more 
grace, innocence, aäd loveliness. Whenever I am 
with her, I feel as contented, as happy and trän- 
quil as a man who, on a very warm day, is repos- 
ing in the shade of a splendid myrtle-tree, and 
whenever I am far from her — " 

Bonaparte paused, and a slight blush stole over 
his face. The young lover of twenty-eight bad 
triumphed for a moment over the stem, calculat- 
ing general, and the general was ashamed of it. 

** This is no time to think of such things," he 
Said, almost indignantly. *^ Seal the letters now, 
and dispatch a messenger to Paris. Ah, Paris l 
Would to God I were again there in my little 
house in the Mue GhanUreine^ alone and happy 
with Josephmc I But in order to get there, I must 
first make peace here — ^peace with Austria, with 
the Emperor of Germany. Ah, I am afraid Ger« 
many will not be much elated by this treaty of 
peace which her emperor is going to conclude, and 
by which she may lose some of her most splendid 
fortresses on the Bhine." 
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" And the Republic of Venice, general ? " 

** The Republic of Yenice is aboat to disappear/' 
exclaimed Bonaparte, frowning. " Yenice has 
rendered herseif unworthy of the name of a re- 
public — she is about to disappear." 

** General, the delegates of the republic were all 
daj jesterday in your anteroom, vainly waiting for 
an audienca'' 

" They will have to wait to-day likewise until I 
retum froin the Conference wbich is to decide 
about war or peace. In either case, woe unto the 
Yenetians ! Teil them, Bourrienne, to wait until 
I retum. And now, my carriage. I cannot let 
the Austrian plenipotentiaries wait any longer for 
my Ultimatum." 



ÜHAPTER VIII. 

THE TREATY OF CAMPO VOBMIO. 

The Austrian plenipotentiaries were at the 
large Alberga of Udine, waitiDg for General Bo- 
naparte. Eyery th^ng was prepared for bis recep- 
tion; the table was set, and the cooks were only 
looking for the arrival of the French chieftain in 
Order to serve up the magnificent dejeuner with 
which to-day's Conference was to begin. 

Oount Louis Cobenzl and the Marquis de Gallo 
were in the dining-room, Standing at the window 
and looking at the scenery. 

^* It is cold to-day," said Count Cobenzl, alter a 
pause in the conversation. " For my part, I like 
cold weather, for it reminds me of the most mem- 
orable years of my life-M)f my sojourn at the 
oourt of the Russian Semiramls. But you, mar- 
quis, are probably reminded by this frosty weather 
even more sensibly of your beautiful Naples and 
the glowing sun of the south. The chilly air 
must make you homesick." 

^* That disease is unknown to me, count," said 
the marquis. " I am at home wherever I can serve 
my king and my country." 

"But to-day, my dear marquis, you have to 
serve a foreign prince." 

" Austria is the native oountry of my noble 
Queen Caroline," said the marquis, gravely, ** and 
the empress is my king's daughter. The Austrian 
court, therefore, may command my whole power 
and ability." 

" I am afraid that we are going to have hard 
work to-day, marquis," remarked Oount Cobenzl, 
gloomily. " This French general is really a «ans- 
euloüe of the worst kind. He is entirely devoid 
of noblesae^ hon ton, and relinement." 

" My dear count, for my part I take this Bona- 



parte to be a very long-headed man, and I am eure 
we must be greatly on our guard to be able to 
wrest a few concessions from him." 

" Do you really believe that, marquis ? " asked 
the count, with an incredulous smile. " You did 
not see, then, how bis marble face lighted up 
when I handed him the other day that autograph 
letter from bis roajesty the emperor ? Ton did not 
see how he blushed with pleasure while reading 
it ? Oh, I noticed it, and, at that moment, I said 
to myself : * This republican bear is not insensible 
to the favors and affability of the great.' Flattery 
is a dish which he likea to eat ; we will, therefore, 
feed him with it, and he will be oiira, and do what> 
ever we may want without even noticing lt. The 
great Empress Catharine used to say : * Bears are 
best tamed by sweetmeats, and republicana ^by 
titles and decorations.' Just see, marquis, how I 
am going to honor him ! I let him drink his 
chocolate to-day from my most precious relio-^ 
from this cup here, wMch the great empress gave 
to me, and which you see contains the czarina*s 
Portrait. Ah, it was at the last festival at the 
Ermitage that she handed me the cup with choe- 
olate, and, in order to give it its real value, she 
touched the rim of the cup with her own sublime 
Ups, sipped of the chocolate, and then permitted 
me to drink where she had drunk. Tliis cup^ 
therefore, is one of my most cherished reminis- 
cences of St Petersburg, and little General Bo- 
naparte may be very proud to be permitted to 
drink from Catharine's cup. Yes, yes, we will 
give sweetmeats to the bear, but afterward he 
must dance just as we please. We will not yield, > 
bat he must yield to us, Our demands ought to 
be as exorbitant as possible I " 

" By strainmg a cord too much, you generally 
break it," said the Italian, thoughtfully. " Gen- 
eral Bonaparte, I am afraid, wUl not consent to 
any thing derogatory to the honor and dignity of 
France. Besides, there is another bad feature 
about him^-he is incorruptible, and even the ti- 
tles and decorations of the Empress Catharine 
would not have tamed this republican. Let us 
proceed cautiously and prudently, count Let us 
demand much, but yield in time, and be content 
with something less in order not to lose every 
thing." 

" Austria can only consent to a peace which 
extends her boundaries, and enlarges her terri- 
tory," exclaimed Cobenzl, hastily. 

" You are right, certainly," replied the Marquii 
de Gallo, slowly ; " but Austria cannot intend to 
aggrandize herseif at the expense of France. 
What is that so-called Germany good for ? Let 
Austria take &om her whatever she wants — a 
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plece of Bavana, a piece of Prossia— I wonld not 
care if she even gave to France a piece of 
Germany, for instance the frontier of the Rhine. 
In the name of Heayen, I should think that the 
Bo-called German empire is decajed enough to 
permit os to break off a few of its pieceB." 

"You are very unmerciful toward the poor 
German empire," said Ooont Cobenzl, with a 
smile, ''for you are no German, and owing to 
that, it seems you are much better qualified to 
act as Austrian plenipotentiary in this matter. 
Nerertheless it ia odd and funny enough that in 
these negotiations in which the welfare of Ger- 
many is pnncipally at stake, the Emperor of 
Gcrmany should be represented by an Italian, and 
the French Republic by a Oorsican 1 " 

" You omit yourself, my dear oount," said the 
marquis, politely. " You are the real representar 
tive of the German emperor, and I percdve that 
the emperor could not have intrusted the intereats 
of Germany to better hands. But as you have 
permitted me to act as your adviser, I would 
beg you to remember that the welfare of Austria 
should precede the welfare of Germany. And — 
but listen I a carriage is approaching." 

" It is General Bonaparte," said Gönnt Gobenzl, 
hastening to the window, " Just see the splendid 
carriage in which he is Coming. Six horses — four 
footmen on the box^ and a whole squadron of 
lancers escorting him I And you belieye this re- 
publican to be insensible to flattery ? Ah, ha I 
we will give sweatmeats to the bear 1 Let us go 
and receive him." 

He took the arm of the marquia, and bothr 
hastened to receive the general, whose carriage 
had just stopped at the door. 

The Austrian plenipotentiaries met Bonaparte 
in the middle of the stairoase and escorted him 
to the dining-room, where the dejeimer was wait- 
ing for him. 

But Bonaparte declined the dejeuner^ in spite of 
the repeated and most pressing requests of Count 
GobenzL 

''At least take a cup of chocolate to warm 
yourselfi" urged the count "Drink it out of 
this cup, general, and if it were only in ordcr to 
increase its value in my eyes. The Empress 
Gatharine gave it to me, and drank fi*om it ; and 
if you now use this oup likewise, I might boast 
of possessing a cup from which the greatest man 
and the greatest woman of this Century have 
drunk ! " 

" I shall not drink, count ! " replied Bonaparte, 
bluntly. '.'Iwill have nothing in common with 
this imperial Messalina, who, by her dissolute Ufe, 
equally disgraced the dignity of the crown and 



of womanhood. You see I am a strong-headed 
republican, who only understands to talk of 
business. Let us, therefore, attend to that at 
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onoe. 

Without waiting for an invitation, he sat down 
on the divan close to the breakfast-table, and, 
with a rapid gesture, motioned the two gentlemen 
to take seats at bis side. 

" I informed you of my Ultimatum the day be- 
fore yesterday," said Bonaparte, coldly; "have 
you taken it into oonsideration, and are you going 
to accept it ? " 

This blunt and hasty question, so directly at 
the point, disconcerted the two diplomatists. 

" We will weigh and consider with you what can 
be done," said Oount Cobenzl, timidly. "France 
asks too much and offers too Uttle. Austria is 
ready to cede Belgium to France, and give up 
Lombardy, but in retum she demands the whole 
territory of Yenice, Mantua included." 

" Mantua must remain with the new Oisalpine 
Republic!" exclaimed Bonsq)arte, vehemently. 
" That is one of the stipulations of my Ultima- 
tum, and you seem to have forgotien it, count. 
And you say nothing about the frontier of the 
Rhine, and of the fortress of Mentz, both of 
which I have claimed for France." 

"But, general, the Rhine does not belong to 
Austria, and Mentz is garrisoned by German 
troops. We cannot' give away what does not be- 
long to US." 

" Do not I give Venice to you ? " exclaimed 
Bonaparte — " Venice, which, even at the present 
hour, is a sovereign State, and whose delegates 
are at my headquarters, waiting for my reply I 
The Emperor of Grermany has certainly the right 
to give away a Gherman fortress if he choose." 

" Well, Austria is not indisposed to cede the 
frontier of the Rhine to France," remarked the 
Marquis de Gallo. " Austria is qnite willing and 
ready to form a olose alliance with France, in Order 
to resist the ambitious schemes of Prussia." 

" If Austria should aoquire new territory in 
consequenoe of an understanding ^th France, 
she must be sure that no such right of aggran- 
dizement should be granted to Prussia," said 
Count Cobenzl, hastily. 

'^ France and Austria might pledge themselves 
in a seoret treaty not to . permit any further ag- 
grandizement of Prussia, but to give back to her 
simply her former possessions on the Rhine," said 
De Gallo. 

" No digressions, if you please ! " exclaimed 
Bonaparte, impatiently. " Let us speak of my 
Ultimatum. In the nameof France, I have offered 
you peaoe, provided the territories on the Icft 
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bank of tbe Rhine with their stipulated bonnd- 
aries, inclading Mentz, be oeded to France, and 
provided, further, that the Adlge form tbe bonnd- 
arj-Une between Austria and the Cisalpine Repub- 
lic, Mantua to belong to the latter. You oede 
Bellum to France, bat, in retum, we ^ve you 
the Continental poBsessions of Yenice ; only Corfu 
and the lonian Islands are to fall to the share of 
France, and the Adige is to form tbe frontier of 
Yenetian Anstria.*' 

"I told you already, general," said Count 
Cobenzl, with bis most winning smile, ** we cannot 
accept tbe last condition. We must have Mantua, 
likewise ; in retum, we give yx>u Mentz ; and not 
tbe Adige, but tbe Adda, must be our frontier." 

**AbI I See — ^new difficulties, new subter- 
fuges ! " exclaimed Bonaparte, and bis eyes darted 
a flash of anger at the diplomatist. 

This angry glance, however, was parried by the 
poKte smile of the count. ** I took the liberty of 
informing you likewise of our Ultimatum, gen- 
erale*' he Said, gently, " and I am sorry to be com- 
pelled to declare that I shall have to leave this 
place unless our terms be acceded to. But in 
that case, I shall hold you responsible for the 
blood of the thousands which may be shed in 
consequence." 

Bonaparte jumped up, with flaming eyes, and 
Ups quiveriog with rage. 

" You dare to threaten me ! " be shouted, angrily. 
** You resort to subterfuge after subterfuge. Then 
you are determined to have war ? Yery well, you 
shall have if 

He extended bis arm bastily and seized the pre- 
cious cup which the Empress Oatbarine had given 
to Count Cobenzl, and, with an impetuous motion 
hurled it to tbe ground where it broke to pieces 
with a loud crash. 

** See there ! " he shouted in a thundering voice. 
" Your Austrian monarchy shall be shattered like 
this cup witbin less than three months. I prom- 
ise you that" 

Witbout deigning to cast anotber glance upon 
the two gentlemen, he hurried with rapid Steps to 
the door, and leffc tbe room. 

Pale with anger and dismay, Count (üobenzl 
stared at tbe debrü of tbe predous cup, which so 
long had been the pride and joy of bis beart. 

** He is leaving," muttered the Marquis de Gallo. 
" Shall we let bim go, count ? " 

^ How is that bear to be kept here ? ** asked the 
count, sigbing, and sbrugging bis Shoulders. 

At this moment Bonaparte's powerful voice was 
beard in the anteroom, calling out : 

" Au orderly — quick ! " 

" He calls out of the window," whispered tbe 



marquifl. '*Let na hear what he bas got tc 
say." 

The two plenipotentiaries slipped on tiptoe to 
the window, cautioualy pecping from behind tbe 
curtains. They saw a French lancer galloping up 
below, and stopping and saluting under tbe win- 
dow of tbe a(J|joining room. 

Again they beard Bonaparte's thundering voice 
** Ride over to the headquarters of Archduke 
Charles,*' shouted Bonaparte. ^* Teil bim on my 
behalf that the armistice is at an end, and that ' 
bostilities will recommence from tbe present bour. 
That 18 all. Depart ! " 

Then they beard bim close the window with a 
crash, and walk with loud Steps through tbe ante- 
room. 

Tbe two plenipotentiaries looked at eacb other 
in dismay. *' Count," whispered the marquis, 
^* listen 1 he leaves and has threatened to shatter 
Austria. He is the man to fulfil bis threat My 
Ood, must we suffer bim to depart in anger? 
Have you been authorized to do that ? " 

" Will you try to command the storm to stand 
still ? " asked Count Cobenzl. 

^ Yes, I will try, for we must not break off the 
negotiations in thb way and recommence bostili- 
ties. We must conciliate this terrible warrior ! " 

He rushed out of tbe room, and bastened through 
tbe anteroom and down-stairs to the front door. 

Bonaparte had already entered bis carriage ; bis 
escort had formed in line, tbe driver had seized 
the reins and whip in order to ^ve tbe impatient 
borses the signal to start. 

At this moment, tbe pale and bumble face of 
tbe Marquis de Gallo appeared at tbe carriage door. 
Bonaparte did not seem to see bim. Leaning back 
into tbe cushions, he gloomily looked up to heaven. 

" General," said tbe marquis, imploringly, " I 
beseech you not to depart !" 

"Marquis," replied Bonaparte, sbrug^g bis 
Shoulders, *4t does not become me to remain 
peaceably among my enenües. War has been de 
clared, for you have not accepted my Ultimatum." 

** But, general, I take tbe liberty to inform you 
that the Austrian plenipotentiaries have reaolved 
to accept your Ultimatum." 

Bonaparte*s marble countenance did not betray 
tbe sligbtest emotion of surprise and joy ; bis 
large eyes only cast a piercing glance upon tbe 
marquis. 

" You accept it witbout subterfuge or reserve ? " 
be asked, slowly. 

** Yes, general, precisely as you have stated it. 
We are ready to sign tbe treaty of peaoe, and ac- 
cept tbe Ultimatum. Just be kind enougb to aligbt 
once more, and continue tbe Conference with us." 
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" No, sir," Said Bonaparte, " nuUa vestigia retror- 
sam / Belog already in my carriage, I shall not 
retum to you. Besides, the delegates of the Ye- 
netian Republic are waiting for me at Passeriano, 
and I believe it is time for me to inform them too 
of my Ultimatum. At the end of three hours, I 
ask you, m^rquis, and Count Cobenzl to proceed 
to my headquarters at Passeriano. There we will 
take tbe variouB stipulations of the treaty into 
consideration, and agree npon the public and 
Beeret articles." 

"But you forget, general, that your orderly is 
already on the way to the Austrian headquarters 
in Order to announce the reopening of hostilities.'* 

" That is true,'' said Napoleon, quietly. " Here, 
two orderlies. FoUow the first orderly, and com- 
mand him to retum. You see, marquis, I believe 
in the sincerity of your assurances. In three 
hours, then, I shall expect you at Passeriano for 
the porpose of settling the details of the treaty. 
We shall sign it, however, on neutral ground. 
Do you see that tall building on the horizon ? " 

" Yes, general, it is the decayed old Castle of 
Campo Formio." 

"Well, in that Castle, the treaty shall be 
Bigned. In three hours, then. üntii then, fare- 
weU.» 

He nodded carelessly to the marquis, who, as 
hamble as a vassal, at the feet of the throne, stood 
at the carriage door, constanüy bowing deeply, 
and waving bis plumed hat. 

"Forward ! " shouted Bonaparte, and the car- 
riage, followed by a brilliant suite, rolled away. 
Bonaparte, carelessly leaning into the corner, 
muttered, with a stealthy smile : " It was a eoup de 
thedtre, and it had evidently great success. They 
had to accept peace at my hands as a favor. Ah, 
if they had guessed how much I needed it myself I 
But these men are obtuse ; they cannot see any 
thing. They have no aim ; they only live from 
minute to minute, and whenever they find a pre- 



cipice on their route, they stumble over it, and are 
lost beyond redemption. My God, how scarce 
real men arel There are eighteen milllons in 
Italy, and I have scarcely found two men among 
them. I want to saye these two men, but the rest 
may fulfil their destlny. The Republic of Venice 
shall. disappear from the earth — ^this cruel and 
bloodthirsty govemment shall be annihilated. 
We shall throw it as a prey to hungry Austria ; 
but when the latter has devoured her, and stretched 
herseif In the lazy langaor of digestion, then 'it 
will be time for us to stir up Austria. Until then, 
peace with Austria — ^peace I '* 

Three hours later the treaty between Austria and 
France was signed at the old Castle of Campo 
Formio. Franee, by this treaty, acquired Bel- 
gium, the left bank of the Rhine, and the fortress 
of Mentz. Austria acquired the Yenetian terri- 
tory. But to these acquisitions, which were pub- 
lished, secret articles were added. In these secret 
articles, France promised, in case Prussia should 
demand an enlargement of her dominions, like 
Austria, not to consent to it 

The Emperor of Austria, on his part, pledged 
himself to withdraw his troops, even before the 
conclusion of the treaty with the German empire, 
to be agreed upon at Rastadt,. from all the for- 
tresses on the Rhine — ^jn other words, to surrender 
the German empbe entirely to its French neigh- 
bors. 

Austria had enlarged her territory, but, for this 
aggrandizement, Germany was to pay with her 
blood, and finally with her life. Austria had made 
peace with France at Campo Formio, and it was 
stipulated in the treaty that the German empire 
likewise should conclude peace with France. For 
this purpose, a congress was to meet at Rastadt ; 
ffll German prinoes were to send their ambassadors 
to that fortress, in order to settle, jointly, with 
three representatives of the French Republic, the 
fate of the empire. 
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OHAPTER IX. 

Qü£SN LOUISA. 

Ito most noble Countess von Voss, mistress 
of ceremonies at the court of Prussia, was pacing 
the anteroom of Queen Louisa in the most excited 
manner. She wore the regulär court dress — a 
long black robe and a large cap of black crape. 
In her white hands, half covered with black silk 
gloves, ßhe held a gorgeous fan, which she now 
impatiently opened and closed, and then again 
slowly moved up and down like a musical leader's 
bdton. 

If anybody had been present to observe her, 
the noble mistress of ceremonies would not have 
permitted herseif such open manifestations of her 
impatience. Fortunately, however, she was qidte 
alone, and under these circumstances even a mis- 
tress of ceremonies at the royal court might feel 
at liberty to violate the rules of that etiquette 
which on all other occasions was the noble lady's 
most sacred gospeL 

Etiquette, however, was just now the motive of 
her intense excitement, and in its nterest she was 
going to fight a battle on that very spot in Queen 
Louisa's anteroom. 

" Now or never I " she murmured. " What I 
was at liberty to overlook as long as Frederick 
William and Louisa were merely * their royal high- 
nesses, the crown prince and crown princess,' I 
cannot permit any longer now that they have as- 
cended the royal throne. Hence I am determined 
to speak to the young king on this first day of 
bis reign* in as emphatic and sincere a manner as 
is required by a faithful discharge of my respon- 
sible duties." 

Just at that moment the large folding doors 
were opened, and a tall and slender young man In 
a dashing uniform entered the room. It was 

♦November IT, 1797. 



young King Frederick William lÜ., on bis return 
from the interior palace-yard where he had re- 
ceived the oath of allegiance at the hands of tba 
generals of the monarchy. 

The noble and youthful countenance of this 
king of twenty-seven years was grave and stem, 
but from his large blue eyes the kindness and gen- 
tleness of his excellent heart was beaming, and 
his handsome and good-natured features breathed 
a .wonderful spirit of serenity and sympathy. 

He crossed the room with rapid and noiseless 
Steps, and, politely bowing to the mistress of cere- 
monies, approached the opposite door. 

But the mistress of ceremonies, evidently 
anxious to prevent him from opening that door, 
placed herseif in front of it and gravely said to 
him: 

" Tour majesty, it is impossible. I cannot per- 
mit etiquette to be violated in this manner, and I 
mußt beg your majesty to inform me most gra- 
ciously of what you are going to do in these 
rooms ? *' 

" Well/* ßwd the king, with a pleasant smile, 
" I am going to do to-day what I am in the habit 
of doing every day at this hour — ^I am going to 
pay a visit to my wife." 

"To your wife/^ exclaimed the mistress of 
ceremonies, in dismay. "But, your majesty, a 
king has no toife / " 

" Ah ! in that case a king would be a very 
wretched being," said the king, smiling, "and, for 
my part, I would sooner give up my crown than 
my beloved wife." 

"Good Heaven, your majesty, you may cer- 
tainly have a wife, but let me implore you not to 
apply that vulgär name to her majesty in the 
presence of other people. It is contrary to eti- 
quette and injurions to the respect due to roy- 
alty." 

"My dear countess," said the young king, 
gravely, " I believe, on the contrary, that it will 
only increase the respect which people will fee 
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fbr 110, if her majesty remains a woman in the 
Doblest and truest meaning of the word, and my 
wife — ^I beg your pardon, I was going to say the 
queen — ^is such a woman. And now, mv dear 
countess, permit me to go to her." 

'*No," exclaimed the mistress of ceremonies, 
resolutely. " Your majesty must first condescend 
to listen to me. For an hour already I have been 
waiting here for your majesty's arrival, and you 
must now gra^iously permit me to speak to you 
as firankly and sincerely as is required by my duty 
and official position.*' 

•' Well, I will listen to you, my dear countess,'' 
Said the king, with an inaudible sigh. 

"Your majesty," said the mistress of cere- 
monies, " I consJder it my duty to beseech your 
majesty on this memorable day to confer upon me 
the power of enforcing the Privileges of my office 
with more severity and firmness." 

" And to submit myself to your sceptre. That 
is what you want me to do, I suppose, dear count- 
ess ? " asked the king, smiling. 

" Sire, at all events it is impossible to keep up 
the dignity and majesty of royalty if the king 
and queen themselves openly defy the laws of 
etiquette." 

" Ah ! " exclaimed the king, sharply, " not a 
word against the queen, if you please, my dear 
mistress of ceremonies! You may accuse me 
jost as much as you please, but pray let me hear 
no more complamts about my Louisa I Well, 
then, teil me now what new derelictions I have 
been guilty of." 

'* Sire," Said the countess, who did not fail to 
notice the almost imperceptible smile playing ooi 
the king's lips — " sire, I perceive that your majesty 
is laughing at me ; nerertheless,^ I deem it incum- 
bent on me to laise my waming voice. Eciquette 
is somethiQg sublime and holy — ^it is the sacred 
wall separating the sovereign from his people. If 
that ill-starred queen, Marie Antoinette, had not 
tom down this wall, she would probably have 
met with a less lamentable end." 

" Ah I countess, you really go too far ; you even 
threaten me with the guillotine," exclaimed the 
king, good-naturedly. 'Indeed, I am aftaid I 
must have committed a great crime against eti- 
quette. Teil me, therefore, where you wish to see 
a change, and I pledge you my word I shall grant 
your request if it be in my power to do so." 

" Sire," begged the mistress of ceremonies, in a 
low and impressive voice, " let me implore you to 
be in your palace less of a father and husband, 
and more of a king, at least in the presence of 
othcrs. It frequently occurs that your majesty, 
before other people, addresses the queen quite un- 



oeremoniously with *thou,' nay, your majesty 
even in speaking of her majesty to strangers or 
servants, often briefly calls the queen * my wifie.' 
Sire, all that might be overlooked in the modest 
family circle and house of a crown prince, but it 
cannot be excused in the palace of a king." 

" Then," asked the king, smiling, " this house 
of mine has been transformed into a palace since 
yesterday ? " 

" Assuredly, sire, you do not mean to say that 
you will remain in this humble house after your 
accession to the throne ? " exclaimed the mistreSw 
of ceremonies, in dismav. 

" Now teil me sincerely, my dear countess, can- 
not we remain in this house? " 

** I assure your majesty it is altogether out of 
the question. How would it be pos&lble to keep 
up the court of a king and queen in so small a 
house with becoming dignity? The queen's 
household has to be largely increased ; hereafler 
we must have four ladies of honor, four ladies of 
the bedchamber, and other servants in the same 
Proportion. According to the rules of etiquette, 
Sire, you must likewise enlarge your own house- 
hold. A king must have two adjutint^generals, 
four chamberlains, four gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber, and — ^" 

** Hold on," exclaimed the king, smiling, ** my 
household fortunately does not belong to the de- 
partment of the mistress of ceremonies, and 
therefore we need not allude to it As to your 
other propositions and wishes, I shall tnke them 
into conslderation, for I hope you are through 
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now. 

^* No, your megesty, I am not. I have to men- 
tion a good many other things, and I must do so 
to-day — ^my duty requires it," said the mistress 
of ceremonies, in a dignlfied manner. 

The king cast a wistM glance toward the door. 

" Well, if your duty requires it, you may pro- 
ceed," he said, with a loud sigh. 

"I must beseech your majesty to assist me in 
the discharge of my onerous duties. If the king 
and queen themselves will submit to the rigorous 
and just requirements of etiquette, I shall be 
able to compel the whole court likewise strictiy 
to adhere to tbose salutary rules. Nowadays, 
however, a spirit of Innovation and disinclination 
to observe the old-established ceremonies and 
customs, which deeply afäicts me, and which I 
cannut but deem highly pemicious, is gaining 
ground everywhere. It has even now infected 
the ladies and gentlemen of the court. And 
having often heard your majesty, In conversatiou 
with her majesty the queen, contrary to etiquette, 
use the vulgär German language instead of the 
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IVench tongae, which is the language of the 
courtB throughout Gennany, they believe they 
hare a perfect right to speak German whenever 
they please. Yes, it bas beoome a regulär cus- 
tom among them to salute each other at break* 
fast with a German ' Guten morgen!'* * Tbat is 
an innoyatioD wbich shoold not be permitted to 
anybody, without first obtaining the consent of 
her majesty^s mistress of ceremonies and yonr 
majesty's master of ceremonies." 

*' I beg yonr pardon," said the king, gravely, 
** as to this point, I altogether differ from you. No 
etiquette should forbid German genüemen or Ger- 
man ladies to converse in their mother tongae, and 
it is unnatural and mere affectation to issne such Or- 
ders. In Order to become fully-consdous of their 
national dignity, they should especially value and 
love their own language, and no longer delgn to 
use in its place the tongue of a people who have 
shed the blood of their king and queen, and whose 
deplorable example now causes aü thrones to 
tremble. Would to God that the custom of using 
the German language would become more and 
more prevalent at my court, for it behooves Ger- 
mans to feel and think and speak like Germans ; 
and that will also be the most reliable bulwark 
against the bloody waves of the French Republic, 
in case it should desire to invade Germany. Now 
you know my views, my dear mistress of cere- 
monies, and if your book of ceremonies prescribes 
that all court officers should converse in French, 
I request you to expange that article and to in- 
sert in its place the following : * Prussia, being a 
German State, of course everybody is at liberty 
to speak Grerman.* This will also be the rule at 
court, except in the presence of persons not 
familiär with the German language. Pray don't 
forget that, my dear countess, and now, being so 
implacable a guardian of that door, and of the 
laws of etiquette, I request you to go to her 
migesty the queen, and ask her if I may have 
the honor of waiting upon her m^jesty. I should 
like to present my respects to her migesty; and I 
trust she n^ill gracioiisly grant my request." f 

The mistress of ceremonies bowed deeply, her 
face radiant with joy, and then rapidly entered the 
adyoining room. 

The king looked after her for a moment, with a 
peculiar smile. 

" She has to pass through six large rooms be- 

* Tide Lndwlg Haüsaer^B ** Hlstoxy of Germany,** 
▼oLU. 

tThe ]dng*B own words.— Tide ** Charsotenüfre und 
Historische Fragmente ans dem Leben des Königs von 
P^daasen, Friedrich Wilhelm IIL Gesammelt nnd herao»- 
gegeben von R Fr. Eylert, Bishop, Q.8.W. Th. U., p. 21. 



fore reacUng Louisa's boudoir," he murmured ; 
"this door, however, directly leads to her through 
the small hall and the other anteroom. That is 
the shortest road to her, and I shall take it." 

Without hesitating any longer, the king hastüy 
opened the small side door, slipped through the si- 
lent hall and across the small anteroom, and 
knocked at the large and heavily-curtained door. 

A sweet female voice exclaimed, '* Come in ! " 
and the king immediately opened the door. A 
lady in deep mouming came to meet him, extend- 
ing her hands toward him. 

" Oh, my heart told me that it was you, my 
dearest ! " she exclaimed, and her ^orious blue 
eyes gazed upon him with an indescribable expres- 
sion of impassioned tendemess. 

The king looked at her with a dreamy smüe, 
quite absorbed in her aspect. And indeed it was 
a charming and beautifal sight presented by this 
young queen of twenty years. 

Her blue eyes were beaming in the füll fire of 
youth, enthusiasm, and happiness ; a sweet smüe 
WAS always playing on her finely-formed mouth, 
with the ripe cherry lips. On both sides of her 
slightly-blushing cheeks her splendid aubum hair 
was flowing down in waving ringlets ; her noble 
and pure forehead arose aboye a nose of classical 
regularity, and her figure, so proud and yet so 
charming, so luxurfant and yet so chaste, füll of 
true royal dignity and winning womanly grace, 
was in complete harmony with her lovely and 
youthiiil features. 

" Well ? " asked the queen, smiling. " Not a 
Word of welcome from you, my beloved hus- 
band ? " 

" I only say to you, God bless you on your nsw 
path, and may He preserre you to me as long 9A I 
live ! " replied the king, deeply moved, and em- 
bracing bis queen with gushing tendemess. 

She encircled bis neck with her soft, white arms, 
and leaned her head with a happy smile upon hia 
Shoulder. Thus they reposed in each other*8 
arms, silent in theur unuttcrable delight, solemnly 
moved in the profound consdousness of their etep- 
nal and imperishable love. 

Suddenly they were interrupted in their blissful 
dream by a low cry, and when they quickly tumed 
aroimd in a somewhat startled manner, they be- 
held the Oountesa von Voss, mistress of ceremo- 
nies, Standing in the qpen door, and gloomily gaz- 
ing upon them. 

The king could not help laughing. 

" Do you See now, my dear countess ? *' he said. 
" My wife and I see each other without any pre- 
vious Interruption as often as we want to do so, 
and that is precisely as it ought to be in a Chris- 
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tfam family. But joa ftre a charming mistreBS of 
ceremonies, and hereafter we will call you Dame 
d'Migyetie* Moreover, I will comply with your 
wishes as mach as I can.'' 

He kindly nodded to her, and the mistresis of 
oeremonies, weU aware of the meaning of this nod, 
wiihdrew with a sigh, dosing the door as she went 
out 

The queen looked up to herhusband with a 
smile. 

"Was it again some qnarrel «bont etiquette?" 
ehe asked. 

" Yea, and a qiiarrel of the worst kind," replied 
the king, quickly. ** The mistress of ceremonies 
donands that I should always be annoonced to 
you before entering your room, Louisa." 

" Oh, you are always announced here," she ex- 
daimed, tenderly; "my heart always indicates 
your approach — and that herald is altogether suf- 
fident, and it pleases me much better than the 
Stern countenance of our worthy mistress of cere- 
monies/' 

"It is the herald of my happiness," said the 
kmg, ferrently, laying his arm upon his wife's 
Shoulder, and gently drawing her to his heart. 

"Do you know what I am thinking of just 
now f " asked the queen, after a short pause. " I 
believe the mistress of ceremonies will get up a 
laige nnmber of new rules, and lecture me consid- 
erably about the duties of a queen in regard to 
the laws of etiquette." 

" I believe you are right,'' said the king, smil- 

mg. 

"ButI don't believe «Ae is right!" exdaimed 
the queen, and, closely nestling in her husband^s 
arms, she added : " Teil me, my lord and king, in- 
asmuch as this is the first time that you come to 
me as a king, have I not the right to ask a few 
fevors of you, and to pray you to grant my re- 
quests ? " 

" Yes, you have that right, my charming queen," 
said the king, merrily ; " and I pledge you my 
Word that your wishes shall be fblfilled, whatever 
tbey may be." 

" Well, then," said the queen, joyfuUy, " there 
ai:e four wishes that I should Uke you to grant. 
Come, Sit down here by my side, on this small 
sofa, put your arm around my waist, and, that I 
may feel that I am resting imder your protection, 
let me lean my head upon your Shoulder, like the 
ivy supporting itself on the trank of the strong 
oak. And now listen to my wishes. In the. first 
phice, I want you to allow me to be a wife and 
motber in my own house, without any restraint 

• The ldng'*8 own worda.— Vide Eylert, part II., p. 98. 
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whatever, and to ftilfil my sacred duties as such 
without fear and without regard to etiquette. Do 
you grant this wish ? " 

''Most cordially and joyfully, in spite of all 
mistresses of ceremonies I " replied the king. 

The queen nodded gently and smiled. " Seo> 
ondly," she continued, " I heg you, my beloved 
husband, on your own part, not to permit eti- 
quette to do violence to your feelings toward me, 
and always to call me, even in the presence of 
others, your *wife,* and not *her majesty the 
queen.' Will you grant that, too, my dearest 
friend ? " 

The king beut ove^ her and kissed her beau^ 
tiful hair. 

"Louisa," he whispered, "you know how to 
read my heart, and, generous as you always are, 
you pray me to grant what is only my own dear- 
est wish. Yes, Louisa, we will always caU each 
other by those most honorable of our titles, ' hus- 
band and wife.' And now, your third wish, my 
dearwife?" 

" Ah, I have some fears about this third wish 
of mine," sghed the queen, looking up to her hus- 
band with a sweet smile. " I am afrald you can- 
not grant it, and the mistress of ceremonies, per- 
haps, was right when she told me etiquette would 
prevent you from complying with it." 

"Ah, the worthy mistress of ceremonies has 
lectured you also to-day already?" asked the 
king, laughing. 

The queen nodded. " She has communicated 
to me several important seetions from the ' book 
of ceremonies,' " she sighed. " But all that shall 
not deter me from mentioning my third wish to 
you, I ask you, my Frederick, to request the king 
to permit my husband to live as plainly and mod- 
estly as heretofore. Let the king give his State 
festivals in the large royal palace of his ancestora 
— ^let him receive in those vast and gorgeous halls 
the homage of his subjects, and the vLnts of 
foreign princes, and let the queen assist him on 
such occasions. But these duties of royalty once 
attended to, may we not be permitted, like all 
others, to go home, and in the midst of our dear 
little family circle repose after the fatiguing pomp 
and splendor of the festivities ? Let us not give 
up our beloved home for the large royal palace I 
Do not ask me to leave a house in which I have 
passed the happiest and finest days of my life. 
See, here in these dear old rooms of mine, every 
thing reminds me of you, and whenever I am 
Walking through them, the whole secret history of 
our love and happiness Stands again before my 
eyes. Here, in this room, we saw each other for 
the first time afler my arrival in Beriin» akme and 
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without witoesses. Here you imprinted the fint 
kiBS upon yoor wife's lips, and, like a heaTenly 
smile, it penetrated deep into my 80ul, and it has 
remained in my heart like a little goardian angd 
of our love. Since tbat day, even in the fallest 
tide of happiness, I always feel so deyout and 
grateful to God ; and whenever you kiss me, the 
little angel in my heart is praying for you, and 
whenever I am praying, he kiBses you.** 

" Oh, Louisa, you are my angel — my guardian 
angel 1 " exclaimed the king, enthusiastically. 

The queen apparenüy did not notice this Inter- 
ruption — she was entirely absorbed in her recol- 
lections. " On this sofa here," shesaid, "^ we were 
often seated in fervent embrace like to-day 
and when erery thing around us was silent, our 
hearts spoke only the louder to each other, 
and often have I heard here from your lips 
the most sublime and sacred revelations of 
your noble, pure, and manly souL In my ad- 
joining cabinet, you were once Standing at 
the Window, gloomy and downcast; a cloud was 
covering your brow, and I knew you had heard 
again sorrQwful tidings in your father's palace. 
Bat no complaint ever dropped &om your Ups, for 
you always were a good and dutiful son, and e?en 
to me you never alluded to your father's failings. 
I knew what you were suffering, but I knew also 
that at that hour I had the power to dispel all the 
clouds from your brow, and to make your eyes 
radiant with joy and happiness. Softly approach- 
ing you, I laid my arm around your neck, and my 
head on your breast, and thereupon I whispered 
three words which only Grod and my husband^s ears 
were to hear. And you heard them, and you ut- 
tered a loud cry of joy, and before I knew how it 
happened, I saw you on your knees before me, 
kissing my feet and the hem of my garment, and 
applying a name to me that sounded like heavenly 
music, and made my heart overflow with ecstasy 
and suffUsed my cheeks with a deep blush. And 
I donH know again how it happened, but I fdt 
that I was kneeling by your side, and we werelifi- 
ing up our folded hands, to heaven, thanking God 
for the great blias He had vouchsafed to us, and 
praymg Him to bless our child, unknown to us as 
yet, but already so dearly beloved. Ob, and last, 
my own Frederick, do you remember that other 
hour in my bedroom ? You were sitting at my 
bedside, with folded hands, praying, and yet, dur- 
ing your prayer, gazing upon me, while I was 
writhing with pain, and yet so supremely happy in 
my agony, for I knew that Nature at that hour was 
about to consecrate me for my most exalted and 
gacred vocation, and thftt God would bless our love 
mih a visible pledge of our happiness. The mo- 



mentoos hour was at hand-^ßlm covered mj 
eyes, and I oould only see the Holy Virgin snr- 
rounded by angels, on Guido BenPs splendid painU 
ing, opposite my bed. Suddenly a dazzling flash 
seemed to penetrate the darkness surroundingme, 
and through the silence of the room there re- 
sounded a roice that I had never heard before-^ 
the voice of my child. And at the sound of that 
voice I saw the angels descending from the paint- 
ing and approaching my bedside in order to kiss 
me, and the Mother of God bent over me with a 
heavenly smile, exclaiming : * Blessed is the wife 
who is a mother 1 ' My consciousness leCt me — I 
believe my inefiEable happiness made me faint." 

*' Tes, you fainted, beloved wife,** said the king, 
gently nodding to her; "but the swoon had not 
dispelled the smile from your lips, nor the expres- 
sion of rapturous joy from your features. You lay 
there as if overwhelmed with joy and fascinated by 
your ecstatic bliss. Knowing that you were inex- 
presslbly happy, I feit no fear whatever — ^^ 

" Well, I awoke soon again," added the queen, 
joyfully. "I had no time to spare for a long 
swoon, for a question was buming in my heart. I 
tumed my eyes toward you — ^you were Standing 
in the middle of the room, holding the habe that, 
in its new little lace dress, had just been laid into 
your arms. My heart now commenced beating in 
my breast like a hammer. I looked at you, but 
my lips were not strong enough to utter the ques- 
tion. However, you understood me well enough, 
and drawing dose to my bedside, and knoeling 
down and laying the habe into my arms, you said, 
in a voioe which I shall never forget, * Louisa, give 
your blessing to your son I ' Ah, at that moment 
it seemed as if my ecstasy would rend my breast 
I had to utter a loud scream, or I should have 
died from joy. ' A son! ' I cried, 'I have given 
birth to a son ! * And I drew my arms around you 
and the habe, and we wept tears— -oh, such tears — ^'* 

She paused, overwhelmed with emotion, and 
burst into tears. 

" Ah ! " she whispered, deprecatingly, " I am 
very foolish — you will laugh at me." 

But the king did not laugh, for his eyes also 
were moist ; only he was ashamed of his tears and 
kept them back in his eyes. A pause ensued, 
and the queen laid her head upon the Shoulder of 
her husband, who had drawn his arm around her 
wüst. All at once she raised her head, and fixing 
her large and radiant eyes upon the deeply-moved 
face of the king, she asked : 

" My Frederick, can we leave a house in which 
I bore you a son and crown prince ? Will we 
give up our most sacred recollections for the sake 
of a large and gorgeoua royal palace ? " 
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''Ko, we win not,^ Biud the kingi, pressing his 
wife closer to his heart. *'Ko, we will remiun in 
this house of oura — ^we will not leave it Our 
happiness has grown and prospered here, and here 
it shall bloom and bear fruit. Yotir wish Bhall be 
fulfilled; we will continne living here as man and 
wife, and if tbe king and qneen have to give festi- 
vals and to receive numerons guests, then thej 
will go OTer to the palace to comply with their 
poyal duties, bnt in the evening they will retum to 
their happy home." 

" Oh, my friend, my belored friend, how shall I 
thank you ? " exclaimed the queen, encircling hid 
neck with her arms, and imprlnting a glowing kiss 
npon his Ups. 

**But now, dear wife, let me know your fourth 
wish," Said the king, holding her in his arms. " I 
hope your last wish is a real one, and not merely 
calculated to render me happy, but one that also 
concems yourself ? " 

"Oh, my fourth wish only concems myself," 
Said the queen, with an arch smile. " I can con- 
fide it to you,to you alone, and you must promise 
to keep it secret, and not to say a word about it 
to the mistress of ceremonies." 

" I promise it most readily, dear Louisa.*' 

** Well," Said the queen, placing her husband^s 
band upon her heart, and gently stroking it with 
her fingers. "I believe during the Coming winter 
we shall often have to be king and queen. Festi- 
vals will be given to us, and we shall have to 
give others in retum ; the country will do hom- 
age to the new sovereign, and the nobili'ty will 
solemnly take the oath of allegiance to him. 
Hence there will be a great deal of royal pomp, 
but very little enjoyment for us during the winter. 
Well, I will not complain, but endeavor, to the 
best of my ability, to do honor to my exalted Posi- 
tion by your side. In retum, however, my beloved 
lord and friend — ^in retum, next summer, when 
the roses are blooming, you must give me a day 
— a day that ia to belong exclusively to myself ; 
and on that day we will forget the cares of roy- 
atly, and only remember that we are a pair of 
happy young lovers. Of course, we shall not 
Bpend that day in Berlin, nor in Parez either ; 
but like two merry birds, we will fly far, far away 
to my home in Mecklenburg, to the paradise of 
my early years — ^to the Castle of Hohenzieritz ; and 
no one shall know any thing about it. Without 
being previously announced, we will arrive there, 
and in the solitude of the old house and garden 
we will perform a charming little idyl. On that 
day you only belong to me, and tO\ nobody 
eise. On that day I am your wife and sweetheart 
and nothing eise, and I shall provide amusement 



and food for you. Yes, dearest Frederick, I shall 
prepare your meals all alone, and set the table 
and carve for you. Oh, dear dear friend ; give 
me such a day, such an idyl of happiness I " 

" I give it to you and to myself, most joyftiUy ; 
and let me confess, Louisa, I wish the winter wero 
over already, and the moming of that beautiful 
day were dawning." 

" Thanks — ^thousand thanks ! " exclaimed the 
queen, enthusiastically. " Let the stiff and cere- 
monious days come now, and the sneaking, fawn- 
ing courtiers and the ince'nse of flattery. Through 
all the mist I sha,11 constantly inhale the sweet 
fragrance of the roses of the future, and on the 
stiff gala-days I shall think of the idyl of that day 
that will dawn next summer and compensate me 
for all the annoyances and fatigues of court life." 

The king placed his right band on her head, 
as if to bless her, and with his left lifled up her 
face that was reposing on his breast " And you 
really think, you charming, happy angel, that I 
do not understand you?" he asked, in a low 
voice. *' Do you think I do not feel and know 
that you want to offer me this consolation and to 
comfort me by the hope of such a blissful day for 
the intervening time of care, fatigue, and rest- 
lessness? Oh, my dear Louisa, you need no such 
consolation, for Qod has intended you for a queen, 
and even the burdens and cares of your position 
will only Surround you like enchanting genii. 
You know at all times how to find the right word 
and the right deed, and the Graces have showered 
upon you the most winning charms to fiiscinate 
all hearts, in whatever you may be doing. On 
the other band, I am awkward and ill at ease ; 
I know it only too well ; my unhappy childhood, 
grief and cares of all kinds, have rendered my 
heart reserved and bashful. Perhaps I am not 
always lacking right ideas, but I fdl only too often 
to find the right word for what I think and feel. 
Hereafter, my dear Louisa, frequent occasions 
will arise when you will have to speak for both 
of US. By means of your irresistible smile and 
genial conversation you will have to win the hearts 
of people, while I shall be content if I can only 
win their heads." 

" ShaU I be able to win their hearts ? " asked 
the queen, musingly. " Oh, assist me, my dear- 
est friend. Teil me what I have to do in Order to 
be beloved by my people." 

** Remain what you are, Louisa," said the king, 
gravely — " always remain as charming, graceful, 
and pure as I beheld you on the most glorious 
two days of my life, and as my inward eye always 
will behold you. Oh, I also have some charming 
recoUections, and although I cannot narrate them 
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in woids as fiiadnating and glowing as yoora, yet 
they are engrayed no less vividlj on mj mind, 
and, like beautiful genii, aocompany me every- 
i^here. Only before others they are bashful and 
retioent like mygelf." 

**Let me hear them, Frederick,'* begged the 
qneen, tenderly leaning her beautifol head on her 
hu8band*8 Shoulder. '* hei ua devote another hour 
to tbe recollectiions of the past" 

" Yes, let another hoarbedeToted to thememo- 
ries of paat times,'' exclaimed the king, ** for can 
there be any thing more attractive for me than to 
thiok of you and of that glorious hour when I aaw 
you first ? Shall I teil you all about it, Louisa ? " 

" Oh, do 80, my beloved friend. Your words 
wü] sound to me like some beautiful pieoe of 
music that one likes better and understanda bet- 
ter the more it is heard. Speak, theo, Frederiok, 
apeak.'' 



OHAPTER X. 

TBS KING'S RECOLLECTIONS. 

" WsLL," aaid the king, " whenerer I look back 
into the past, every thing aeems to me ooTered 
with a gray mist, through which only two Stars 
and two lights are twinkUng. The Stars are your 
eyes, and the lights are the two days I alluded to 
before— the day on which I saw you for the first 
time, and the day on which you arrived in Berlin. 
Oh, Louisa, never shall I forget that first day ! I 
call it the first day, because it was the first day 
of my real life. It was at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
during the campaign on the Bhine. My father, 
the king, accompanied by myself, retumed the 
▼isit that the Duke of Mecklenburg, your ezceUent 
fkther, had paid on the previoua day. We met 
in a small and unpretending villa, mtuated in the 
i^dst of a large garden. The two sovereigns con- 
versed long and seriously, and I was listening to 
them in sUence. This silence was, perhaps, disa- 
greeable to my father the king.** 

" * What do you think, your highness ? * he sud- 
enly asked your father. * Wbile we are talking 
about the military Operations, will we not permit 
the young genüeman there to wait upon the la- 
dies ? Ab soon as we are through, I shall ask you 
to grant me the same privilege.' 

«The duke readily assented, and oalling the 
footman waiting in the anteroom, he ordered him 
to go with me to the hidies and to announce my 
Tisit to jhem. Bdng in the neighborhood of the 
seat of war, you know, little attention was paid 
to ceremonieB. I followed the footman, who told 



me the ladies were in the garden« whither he con- 
ducted- me. We walked through a long avenua 
and a number of side-paths. Tbe footman, going 
before me, looked around in every direction with- 
out being able to discover the whereabouts of the 
ladies. Finally, at a bend in the avenue, we be- 
held a bower in the distanoe, and something white 
fluttering in it 

" * Ah, there is Princess Louisa,* sald the foot- 
man, tuming to me, and he then rapidly walked 
.toward her. I followed him slowly and listlesslv, 
and when he came back and told me Princess 
Louisa was ready to reodve me, I was perhi4>s yet 
twenty yards from the rose-bower. I saw there a 
young lady rising jfrom her seat, and accelerated 
my Steps. Suddenly my heart oommenced pulsa- 
ting as it never had done before, and it seemed to 
me as if a door were bursting open in my heart 
and making it free, and as if a thousand voices in 
my Roul were singing and shouting, * There she is ! 
There is the lady of your heart l * The closer I 
approached,, the slower grew my Steps, and I saw 
you Standing in the entrance of the bower in a 
white dress, loosely oovering your noble and 
charming figure, a gentle smile playing on your 
pure, sweet fiice, golden ringlets flowing down 
both sides of your rosy cheeks, and your head 
wreathed with the füll and fragrant roses which 
seemed to bend down upon you from the bower 
in Order to kiss and adom you, your round white 
arms only half covered with dear lace sleevea, 
and a full-blown rose in your right band which 
you had raised to your waist. And seeing you 
thus before me, I believed I had been removed 
from earth, and it seemed to me I beheld an an- 
gel of innocence and beauty, through whose voice . 
Heaven wished to greet me.* At last X stood 
dose before you, and in my fascination I entirely 
foigot to Salute you. I only looked at you. I 
only heard those jubilant voices in my heart, sing- 
ing, * There is your wife — ^the wife you will love 
now and forever 1 ' It was no maudlin sentimen- 
tality, but a dear and well-defined consciousness 
which, like an Inspiration, suddenly moistened my 
eyes with tears of joy.f Oh, Louisa, why am I 
no painter to perpetuate that sublime moment in 
a beautiful and glorious picture ? But what I can- 
not do, shall be tried by others. A true artist shall 
render and etemize that moment for me,]; so that 

* Goethe saw the yoang princess at the same tlme, and 
speaks of her ** divine beauty." 

tThe Idng^s own words, yide Bisbop Eylert's work, 
voL iL, Pi 22. 

^This painting was afterward executed, and may now 
be Seen at the royal palaee of Berlin. The whole acooont 
of the first meeting of the two loyers is based opon the 
oommnnioatlon the king made lümaelf to Bisbop £yl«rt. 
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one day when we are gone, our son may look up 
to the painting and say : * Such was my mother 
when my father first saw her. He believed he be- 
held an angel, and he was not mistaken, for she 
was the gaardian angel of his whole life.' " 

" Oh t yoa make me blush — ^you make me too 
happy, too happy ! " exclaimed the qneen, closing 
her husband's Ups with a bommg kiss. ** Don*t 
praise me too much, lest'I should become proud 
and overbearing." 

The king gently shook his head. *' Only the 
stupid) the guilty, and the base are proud and 
overbearing," he said. ** But, whoever has Seen 
yon, Louisa, on the day of yonr first arrival in 
Berlin, will never forget your sweet image in its 
radianoe of grace, modesty, and loveliness. It was 
on a Sunday, a splendid clear day in winter, the 
day before Christmas, which was to become the 
greatest holiday of my life. A vast crowd had 
gathered in front of the Arsenal Unter den Linden, 
Every one was anxious to see you. At the en- 
trance of the Idnden^ not far from the Opera-Place, 
a splendid triumphal arch had been erected, and 
here a committee of the Citizens and a number of 
little girls were to welcome you to Berlin. In ao- 
cordance with the rules of court etiquette, T was 
to await your arrival at the palace. But my 
eagemess to see you would not sulfer me to re- 
main there. Closely muffled in my military cloak, 
my cap drawn down over my face, in order not to 
be recognized by anybody, I had gone out among 
the crowd and, assisted by a trusty servant, ob- 
tained a place behind one of the pillars of the 
triumphal arch. Suddenly tremendous cheers 
burst forth from a hundred thousand throats, 
thousands of arms were waving white handker- 
Chiefs from the Windows and roofs of the houses, 
the beUs were rung, the cannon commenced thun- 
dering, for you had just crossed the Branden- 
burger Gate. Alighting from your carriage, you 
walked up the Linden with your suite, the wildest 
enthusiasm greeting every Step you made, and 
finally you entered the triumphal arch, not sus- 
pecting how near I was to you, and how fervently 
my heart was yeaming for you. A number of 
little girls in white, with myrtle-branches in their 
hands, met you there ; and one of them, bearing 
a myrtle-wreath on an embroidered cushion, pre- 
sented it to you and redted a simple and touching 
poem. Oh, I see even now, how your eyes were 
glowing, how a profound emotion lighted up your 
features, and how, overpowered by your feelings, 
you beut down to the little girl, clasped her in 
your arms and kissed her eyes and Ups. But be- 
hind you there stood the mistress of ceremoniee, 
CountesB von Yoss, pale with Indignation, and 



trembling with horror at this unparalleled occur- 
rence. She hastily tried to draw you back, and 
in her amazement she cried almost aloud, * Good 
Heaven ! how could your royal highness do that 
just now ? It was contrary to good-breeding and 
etiquette ! ' Those were harsh and inconsiderate 
words, but in your happy mood you did not feel 
hurt, but quietly and cheeriully tumed around to 
her and asked innocently and honestly : * What I 
cannot I do so any more ? * * Oh, Louisa, at 
that moment, and in consequence of your charm- 
ing question, my eyes grew moist, and I could 
hardly refrain from rushing out of the crowd and 
pressing you to my heart, and kissing your eyes 
and Ups as innocently and chastely as you had 
kissed those of the Uttle girl. 

** See," Said the king, drawing a deep breath, 
and pausing fbr a minute, " those are the two 
great days of my life, and as you ask me now, 
what you ought to do in order to win the love of 
your people, I reply to you once more : Remain 
what you are, so that these beautiful pictures of 
you, which are engraved upon my heart, may al- 
ways resemble you, and you will be sure to win all 
hearts. Oh, my Louisa, your task is an easy one, 
you only have .to be true to yourself, you only 
have to foUow your faithftil companions the 
Graces, and suocess will ne^er fall you. My task, 
however, is difficult, and I shaU have to struggle, 
not only with the evil designs, the maUce, and 
stupidity of others, but with my own inexperi- 
enoe, my want of knowledge, and a certain irreso- 
lution, resulting, however, merely from a correct 
appreciation of what I am lacking." 

The queen with a rapid gesture placed her band 
upon the king's Shoulder. 

" You must be more self-reliant, for you may 
safely trust yourself," she said, gravely. " Who 
could be salisfied with himself, if you were to de- 
spair ? Whät sovereign could have the courage to 
grasp the sceptre, if your hands should shrink 
back from it? — ^your hands, as firee fi'om guilt and 
finn and strong as those of a true man should 
be ! I know nothing about poUtics, and shall 
never dare to meddle with pubUc afikirs and to 
advise you in regard to them ; but I know and 
feel that you will always be guided by what you 
beUeve to be the best interests of your people, 
and that you never will deviate from that course. 
The spirit of the Great Frederick is looking upon 
you ; he will guide and bless you ! " 

The king seemed greatly surprised by these 
words. 

*SDo you divine my thoughts, Louisa?" he 

*Sylert,7ol.U.,p.70. 
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Mked. "Do yon know mj Bool baa beenwidi 
him an the monung — thai I tbof ooDTefsed «ith 
tum and repeaied to mTself erery thing he said 
to me one dajio a great aikd afAeam bonr. Oh, U 
waa indeed a aacred lioiir, andnerer bare I qK^aa 
«f it to an jbodj, for ererj word wonld hare looked 
to me like a deaecratioiL Bat yon, m j noble wiie, 
joa can onl j ooneecraie and aancdf j tbe adTioe I 
reoeiTed in tbat mam£ntoas bonr ; and as I am 
td&Qg 700 to-daj about mj most g^rioaa remi- 
Difoenoes, 700 abaü bear also wbai Frederick tbe 
Great onoe aaid to meu" 

Tbe qneen nodded appf oym^j, nüaing ber bead 
ftom bia ahoolder and folding ber handa on ber 
lap aa if abe were gCMng to praj. 

Tbe king paused for a moment, and aeemed to 
icflect 

''IJI1V85,*' betbenaaid, ''onafine^wannaam- 
mer daj, I met tbe king in tbe garden at Sana- 
8oud. I waa a youth of fifteen yeara at tbat time, 
atroUing cardeaaly tbrough tbH abrubbery and 
hnmming a aong, wben I aoddenly beheld tbe king, 
wbo waa aeated on tbe bencb ander the laige 
beech'tree, at no great diatance from the Japanese 
palaoe. He waa alone ; two greyhounds were ly- 
ing at bia feet, in bia bands he beld bia old cane, 
and hia bead repoaed genüy on the trank of the 
beecfa-tree. A. Uat beam of tbe setting ann waa 
pkying on bia face, and readered hia g^rious eyea 
eren more radiant. I atood before him in rever- 
entlal awe, and he gazed opon me witb a kindly 
aniil& Then he commenced examining me about 
my atodies, and finally he drew a volume of La 
Fontaine^a ' Fablea ' from bia pocket, opened tbe 
book and aaked me to tranalate tbe fiible on the 
page he showed me. I did ao — bat wben he af- 
terward waa going to praise me for the skili witb 
wbieb I had readered it, I told him it waa batyea- 
t^day tbat I had tranaUted the aame fable ander 
the auperviaion of my teacher. A geatle arnüe 
immediately lighted ap hia face, and tenderly pat- 
ting my cheeka, he aaid to me, in hia aonoroaa, 
aofi Toice: ' Tbat ia right, my dear Fritz, alwaya 
be honest and upright. Never try to aeem what 
you are no^^-alwaya be more than what yoa 
aeem I ' I nerer forgot tbat exhortation, and I 
have alwaya abhorred falaehood and hypoeriay." 

The queen geotly lald her band apon hia heart 
" Your eye is honeat,^' ahe aaid, " and so is your 
beart My Frederick ia too proad and brave to 
utter a lie. And what did you say to your great 
anceator ? " 

** I ? Be apoke to me — /atood before him and 
liatened. He admoniahed me to be induatrioua, 
never to believe that I had leamed enough ; never 
to atand still, bat alwaya to atroggle 00. Atler that 



be aroae and, oonrerabg wüb me an the time, alow 
ly wplked down tbe aTenne leading to the garden 
gate. An ai ooee be paoaed, and leaniog apon 
bia can^ bia piercing eyea looked at me ao long 
and aearcbingly, that hia glanee deeply entered 
mtomy beart ' Wdl, Fritz,' be aaid, ' tiy to be- 
cooie a good man, a good man jtar excdtena 
Great thioga are in atore for yoo. I am at th« 
end qI my career, and my taak ia about acoom- 
pliabed. I am aihud tbat tbings win go peU-mell 
wben I am dead. A portentoua fennentatkm is 
going on ererywbere^ and ibe aoreragna, espe- 
daUy tbe King of Franoe, inatead of calming it 
and eztiipating tbe canaea that bare prodooed it, 
onfortanatdy are deladcd enough to £mi tbe flame. 
Tbe maaaea below commenoe moripg abeady, and 
wben tbe ei^loacm finaUy takea pUoe^ the dcTÜ 
wiU be to pay. lam airaid your own poaüon one 
day win be a moat düBcolt one. Ann youraelf^ 
therefore, for tbe atrife ! — be fiim! — tbink of me ! 
Watdi over oor bonor and oor ^ory I Beware of 
injaatice, bat do not permit any one to trpat you | 
unjaaüy ! ' He pansed again, and alowly walked 
on. While deq>ly moved and oonacioas of tbe 
importanoe of tbe interview, I inwardly repeated 
every word be had aaid, in order to lemember 
them aa long aa I Uved. We had now reached the 
obeUak, near the gate of Sana-Soud. The king 
bere gave me bia left band, and witb hia uplifled 
right band he pointed at tbe obeliak. * Look at 
it,* he aaid, loudly and aolemnly ; ' the obeiisk is 
tan and elender, and yet it atanda firm amid tbe 
most furioua atorma. It aaya to you : Ma force 
est ma droUure, The cnlmination, the bighest 
point overlooka and crowna the wbole ; it does not 
Support it, bowerer, bat ia aopported by the whole 
maaa underljing it, especiaUy by the invisible 
foondation, deeply imbedded in (he earth. This 
aupporting foondation is the people in its unitj. 
Always be on the side of the people, ao that thev 
win love and trust you, aa they alone can render 
you streng and happy.' He caat another search- 
ing glanee upon me, and gave me bis band. Wben 
I bent over it in order to kiss it, he imprinted a 
kiaa ou my forehead. ^ Don't forget this bour,* he 
aaid kindly, nodding to me. He tumed around, 
andaccompaoiedby bisgreyhoanda, slowly walked 
up the avenue again.* I never forgot that hour, 
and shaU remember it aa long as I Uve.'' 

** And the spirit of tbe great Frederick will be 
witb you and remain witb you,'* said the queeo, 
deeply moved. 

" Would to 6od it were so I " sighed the king. 
" I know that I am weak and inexperieneed ; I 

* The ki]ig*B own aoooant t» Biahop Eylert, in the lat- 
ter^ work, toL 1., p^ 456i. 
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stand in need of wiae and ezperienoed adTisers ; 
I— " 

A rap at the door interrupted ihe king, and on 
bis exclaiming, " Gome in ! " the door was opened 
and the court marshal appeared on the threshold. 

" I hutnbly beg youp majesty's pardon for ven- 
turing to disturb you," he ßaid, bowing reveren- 
tially ; " but I must request your majesty to de- 
cide a most important domestic matter — a matter 
that brooks no delay." 

*^ Well, what is it ? ^ said the klng, rising and 
Walking over to the marshal. 

" Your majesty, it is about the bill of fkre for 
the royal table, and I beseech your majesty to 
read and approye the following paper I have drawn 
up in regard to it." 

With an obsequious bow, he presented a paper 
to the king, who read it slowly and attentively. 

" What I " he suddenly asked, sharply, " two 
conrses more than formerly ? *' 

"Your majesty," replied the marshal, hmnbly, 
" it is for the table of a kinff ! " 

" And you beheve that my stomach has grown 
larger since I am a king ? " asked Frederick Wil- 
liam. ** No, sir, the meals shall remain the same 
as heretofore,* unless," he said, politely tuming to 
the queen, " unless you desire a change, my dear ? " 

The queen archly shook her head. "No," she 
Said, with a charming smile; "neither has my 
Btomach grown larger sinoe yesterday." 

" There will be no change, then," said the king, 
dismissing the marshal. 

" Just See," he said to the queen, when the 
courtier had disappeared, " what efforts they make 
in Order to bring about a change in our simple and 
unassuming ways of living ; they flatter us where- 
ever they can, and eren try to do so by means of 
our meals." 

"As for ourselves, however, dearest, we will 
remember .the words of your great uncle," said the 
queen, " and when they overwhdm us on all sides 
with their vain and ridiculous demands, we will 
remain firm and true to ourselves." 

"Yes, Louisa," said the king, gravely, "and 
whatever our new life may have in störe for us, 
we will remain the same as before." 

Another rap at the door was heard, and a royal 
footman entered. 

" Lieutenant-Colonel von Eöckeritz, your ma- 
jesty, requests an audience." 

"Ah, yes, it is time," said the king, looking at 
the dock on the mantel-piece. " I sent him word 
to call on me at this hour. Fa^ewell, Louisa, I 
must not let him wait." 

• VIde Bylert, voL 1., p. 18. 



He bowed ta bis wife, whose hand he tendcrly 
pressed to bis Ups, and tumed to the door. 

The footman who had meantime stood at the 
door as straight as an arrow, waiting for the king*s 
reply, now hastened to open both folding-doora. 

" What I " asked the king, with a deprecating 
smile, " have I suddenly grown so much stouter 
that I can no longer pass out through one 
door?"* 

The queen*s eyes followed her husband^s tall and 
oommanding figure with a proud smile, and then 
raising her beautifiil, radiant eyes with an inde- 
scribable expression to heaven, she whispered: 
" Oh, what a man I my husband I " f 
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The king rapidly walked through the rooms and 
across the hall, separating bis own apartments 
from those of the queen. He had scarcely en- 
tered bis cabinet, when he opened the door of the 
anteroom, and exclaimed : 

" Pray, come in, my dear Köckeritz." 

A corpulent little gentleman, about fifty years 
of age, with a kind, good-natured face, small, vi- 
vacious eyes, denoting an excellent heart, but little 
ability, and large, broad Ups, which never perhaps 
had uttered profound truths, but assuredly many 
pleasant jests, Immediately appeared on the 
threshold. 

While he was bowmg respectfully, the king ex- 
tended bis hand to him. 

" You have received my letter, my friend ? " he 
asked. 

"Yes, your majesty. I received it yesterday, 
and I have been studying it all night." 

" And what are you going to reply to me ? " 
asked the kmg, quickly. "Are you ready to ac- 
cept the Position I have tendered to you ? Will 
you become my conscientious and impartlal adviser 
— ^my true and devoted friend ? " 

"Your majesty," said the lieutenant-colonel, 
sighing, "I am afraid your majesty has too good 
an opinion of my abilities. When I read your 
truly sublime letter, my heart shuddered, and I 
said to myself, *The king is mistaken about you; 
To fill the Position he is offering to you, he needs 
a man of the highest ability and wisdom. The 



* Vldo Eylert, voL i, p. 19. 

t " O, welch ein Mannl mein Mann ! "—Eylert, voL iL, 
p. 157. 
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king has confounded joxa heart with your head.' 
Te8| jous msgeaty, my heart is In the right place ; 
it is brave, bold, and faithful, but my head lacks 
wisdom and knowledge. I am not a learned man, 
your majesty/' 

'* But you are a man of good common-sense and 
excellent judgment, and that is worth more to me 
than profound leaming/' exclaimed the king. ** I 
have observed you for years, and theee extended 
observations have confirmed my conviction more 
and more that I was possessing in you a man who 
would be able one day to render me the most im- 
portant Services by his strughtforwardness, his 
unerring judgment, bis firm character, and well- 
tried honesty. I have a perfect right to trust you 
implicitly. I am a young mau, as yet too ignorant 
of the World to rely exclusively upon myself, and 
not to fear lest dishonest men, in spite of the most 
eamest precautions, should deceive me. Hence 
every well-meant advice must be exceedingly wel- 
come to me, and such advice I can expect at your 
hands, I pray you, sir, remain my friend, do not 
change your bearing toward me, become my ad- 
viser.* Köckeritz, will you reject my request ? " 

" No," exclaimed Herr von Köckeritz ; " if that 
is all your majesty asks of me, I can promise it 
and fulfil my promise. Your majesty shall 
always find me to be a faithful, devoted, and 
honest servant.'' 

** I ask more than that," Said the king, gently. 
**Not only a faithful servant, but a devoted 
friend — a friend who will call my attention to 
my short-comings and errors. Assist me with 
your knowledge of men and human nature. For 
nobody is more liable to make mistakes in judg- 
ing of men than a prince, and it cannot be other- 
wise. To a prince no one shows himself in his 
true character. Every one tries to fathom the 
weaknesses and inclinations of rulers--«nd then 
assumes such a mask as seems best calculated 
to accomplish his purposes. Hence, I expect you 
to look around quietly, without betraying your 
intentions, for honest and sagacious men, and to 
find out what positions they are able to fill in 
the most creditable manner." f 

^^ I shall take pains, your majesty, to discover 
such men," said Herr von Köckeritz, gravely. 
" It seems to me, however, sire, that fortunately 
you have got many able and excellent men dose 
at band, and for that reason need not look very 
far for other assistants." 

"To whom do you allude?" exclaimed the 
kmg, sharply, and with a slight frown. 

* Ylde ^* A lettcr toLleatenant-Colonel von Köckerltas, 
by Prederick WUliam HL" 
t Ibid. 



Herr von Köckeritz cast a rapid glance upoa 
the king^s countenance and seemed to have read 
his thoughts upon his clouded brow. 

" Tour miyesty," he said, gravely and slowly, 
" I do not mean to aay any thing against Wöllner, 
the minister, and his two counsellors, Hermes and 
HUler, nor against Lieutenant-General von Bischof- 
swerder." 

The firown had already disappeared from the 
king*s brow. Stepping up to his desk, he seized 
a piece of paper there, which he handed to hia 
friend. 

" Just read that paper, and teil me what to do 
about it." 

"Ah, LieutenanirGeneral von Bischofswerder 
has sent in his resignation t " exclaimed Herr von 
Köckeritz, wheh he had read the paper. " WeU, 
I must confess that the general has a very finc 
nose, and that he acted most prudently." 

"You believe, then, I would have dismissed 
him anyhow f " 

*' Yes, I believe so, your miy'esty." 

" And you are right, Köckeritz. This gloomy 
and bigoted man has done a great deal of mischief 
in Prussla, and the genius of our country had 
veiled his head and fled before the spirits which 
Bischofswerder had called up. Oh, my friend, 
we have passed through a gloomy, disastrous 
period, and seen many evil spirits here, and been 
tormented by them. But not another word 
about it I It does not behoove me to judge the 
past, for it does not belong to me. Only the 
future is mine ; and 6od grant when it has, in 
tum, become the past, that it may not judge me ! 
Lieutenant-General von Bischofswerder was the 
friend and confidant of my lamented father, the 
king, and in that capacity I must and will honor 
him. I shall accept his resignation, but grant 
him an ample pension." 

" That resolution is highly honorable to your 
majesty's heart," exclaimed Herr von Köckeritz, 
feelingly. 

" As to Minister Wöllner," s«dd the king, frown- 
ing, " in respectfiil remembrance of my lamented 
father's partiality for him, I shall not at onoe dis- 
miss him, but leave it to himself to send in his 
resignation. Let him see if he will be able to 
reconcile himself to the new era, for a new era, I 
hope, is to dawn for Prussia — an eraof toleration, 
enlightenment and true piety, that does not seek 
satisfaction in mere lip-service and church-going, 
but in good and pious deeds. Religion is not «m 
ofikpring of th^ church, but the reverse is true ; 
the church is an offspring of religion, and the 
church therefore, ought to be subordinate to re- 
ligion, and never try to place itself above it. 
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Henoeforth there shall be no more oompulsiaii in 
matters of fidth, and all fanatical penecationa 
sball oease. I bonor religion myself ; I devontly 
follow its biessed precepts, and iinder no drcum- 
stances woold I be the ruler of a people devoid 
<^ religion. But I know that reli^on alwajd 
must remain a matter of the heart and of personal 
conviction, and if it is to promote yirtue and 
righteoasness, it must not, by a mere methodical 
constraint, be degraded to an emptj and thought- 
less rltualiBm. Hereafter Lutheran principles 
Bhall be strictly adhered to in reli^ous affairs, for 
they are entirely in harmony with the spirit and 
Foimder of our religion. No compulsory laws are 
necessary to maintain tnie religion in the oountry 
and to increase its salutary influence upon the 
happiness and morality of all classes of the peo- 
ple.* These, I am afraid, are principles which 
Hinister Wöllner cannot adopt; and if he is an 
honest man, he will oonsequently send in his 
resignation. If he should not do so in the course 
of a few weeks, of course I shall dismiss him. 
Ton See, Eöckeritz, I am speaking to you frankly 
and unreservedly, as if you were a true frieod of 
mine, and I am treating you already as my ad- 
yiser. Now teil me who are the men of whom 
you wished to speak, and whom you belieye to be 
able and reliable." 

The face of Herr von Eöckeritz assumed an 
embacrassed and anxious air, but the king was 
waiting for an answer, and therefore he could not 
withhold it any longer. 

^ Well, your majesty," he Said, somewhat hesi- 
tatingly, ** I alluded to the minister of foreign 
affairs, Herr von Haugwitz, whom I beHeve to be 
an honest man, while I am equally satisfied that 
his first assistant, Lombard, is a man of excellent 
business qualifications and great ability.^' 

The king nodded his assent. ** I am entirely of 
your opinion," he Said ; ** Minister von Haugwitz 
is not only an honest man, but an able-minded 
and skilful diplomatist, and an experienoed states- 
man. I .stand in need of his experience and 
knowledge, and as I moreover believe him to be a 
good Patriot, he may remain at the head of his 
department." 

A gleam of joy burst from the eyes of Herr 
von Eöckeritz, but he quickly lowered them, in 
Order not to betray his feelings. 

"As to Lombard," said the kmg, "you are 
jkewise right ; he is an excellent and most able 
man, though a little tinctured with Jacobinism. 
His French blood infects him with all sorts of 
democratic notions. I wish he would get rid of 

• Vlde "Monzers Twenty Teare of Pi-ossian HIstory," 



them, and I shall assist him in doing s( , in oase 
he should prove to be the man I take him for. 
His Position is too exalted and important that I 
should not deem it desirable to see him ocoupy a 
place in society in acoordance with the old estab- 
lished rules. I want him to apply for letters of 
nobility. I shall grant the appUcation at once. 
Please, teil him so." 

Herr von Eöckeritz bowed silently. 

" Is there anybody eise whom you wish to reo« 
ommend to me f " asked the king with an inquir- 
ingglance. 

" Your majesty," Said Eöckeritz, "I do not 
know of anybody eise. But I am sure your ma- 
jesty will always find the right man for the right 
place. Even in my case, I trust, your migesty has 
done so, for if it is of importance for you to have 
a faithful and devoted servant close to your per- 
son, who values nothing in the world so greatly, 
who loves nothing so fervently, and adores nothing 
so much as his young king, then I am the right 
man, and in this regard I do not acknowledge any 
superior. And further, if it be* of importance 
that your majesty should at all limes hear the 
truth, then I am the ri^t man again, for I hate 
falsehood, and how should I, therefore, ever be 
false toward your majesty, inasmuch as I love 
your nujesty ? " 

" I belieYe you, I believe you," exclaimed the 
king, taking the lieutenant-colonel by the band. 
" You love me and are an honest man ; I shall, 
therefore, always hear the truth from you. But 
you shall infoim yourself also of the State of 
public opinion oonceming myself and my govem- 
ment, weigh the judgment passed on me and my 
oounsellors, and if you believe it to be correct, 
then discuss it with men whom you know to be 
impartial and able to speak understandingly of 
the matter. Having thus asoertained public opin- 
ion and familiarized yourself with every tbing, I 
ezpect you to lay the matter before me and teU 
me your opinion firmly and unreservedly. I shall 
never question your good intentions, but always 
endeavor to profit by your advice. And I shall 
now directly give you a triaL What do you 
think of the oongress which met a few weeks 
ago at Rastadt, and at which the German empire 
is to negotiate a treaty of peace with France ? " 

" Your majesty, I believe it will be good for all 
of US to live at peace with France," exclaimed 
Herr von Eöckeritz, eamestly. "If Prussia 
should quarrel with France, it would only afford 
Austria an opportunity to carry out its long-stand- 
ing designs upon Bavaria, while Prussia would 
be occupied elsewhere ; and in order not to be 
hindered by Prussia in doing so, Austria, who 
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DOW has just ooncluded so favorable a treaty of 
peaoe with France at Oampo Formio, woold be- 
come the ally of France and thus strengthen her 
old hostiHty toward Prassia. A war between 
AuBtria and Prussia would be the nnavoidable 
consequence; the whole of Germany woold dis- 
Bolre itself into parties iuvorable or bostile to us, 
and this State of affairs would give France an op- 
portimity and a pretext to carry out her own pre- 
datory designs againsc Gbrmany; and, while we 
would be fightmg battles perhaps in Silesia and 
Bavaria, to seize the left bank of the Bhine.^' 

*' I am entirely of your opinion," exclaimed the 
king. " I am very glad to find my views in com- 
plete harmony with yours." 

It is true Lieutenant-Oolonel von Eöckeritz 
was well aware of this, for all he had Said just 
now was nothing but a repetition of what the 
king, while yet a crown prince, had often told him 
in their confidential conversations. But of this 
he took good care not to remind the king, and 
merely bowed with a grateM smile. 

"Yes," added the kmg, *Mike you, I believe 
prudence and sound policy command us to remain 
at peace with France, and to form a closer alli- 
ance with this power. That is the only way for 
ns to prevent Austria from realizing her schemes 
of aggrandizement. Austria, not France, is danger- 
ous to US ; the latter is our natural ally, and the 
former our natural advereary. Every step for- 
ward made by Austria in Germany, forces Prus- 
sia a Step backward. Let Austria enlarge her 
territory in the south, toward Italy, but never 
shall I permit her to extend her northem and 
westem frontlers farther into Germany. The 
peace of Gampo Forimo has given Yenice to the 
Austrians but they neyer shall acquire Bavaria. 
It is Prussia's special task to induce France not 
to permit it, and, predsely for that reason, we 
must form a closer alliance with France. That, 
my dear Eöckeritz, is my view of the political 
.oourse that we should pursue in future. Peace 
abroad and peace athomet No violent commo- 
tions and convulsions, no rash innovationfl and 
changes. New instltutions should gradually and 
by their own inherent force grow from the exist- 
ing ones, for only in that oase we may be sure 
that they really have taken root I shall not 
head the world in the capacity of a creative and 
original reformer, but I shall always take pains to 
adopt such reforms as have proven valuable, and 
gradually to transform and improve such instltu- 
tions as at present may be defective and objection- 
able. And in all these endeäTors, my dear Eöck- 
eritz, you shall bemy adviser and assistant. Will 
you promise me your aidf 



He looked eamestly and anxiously at the liea- 
tenant-colonel and gave him his band. 

** I promise it to your majesty,'' exclaimed Herr 
von Köckeritz, gravely, and grasping the king's 
band. / 

'^Well," Said the king, "with this solemn 
pledge you mey enter upon your ofBcial. position, 
and I am satisfied that my choice has been a judi- 
cious one. Bemain what you are, sir, an upright, 
honest man ! As far as I am concemed, you may 
always be sure of my heart-felt gratitude; on the 
other band, however, you should remember that 
you not only oblige me personally, but that I re- 
quest you, as it were, in the name of the State, to 
labor for the latter. At some future time you 
will gain the sweet conviction and satisfaction 
that you have done not a little for the welfare of 
the Commonwealth and thereby eamed tbe thank- 
fulness of every well-meaning patriot. I am sure 
there carunot be a sweeter reward for a man of 
true honor and ambition like yourself.'* * 
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It was yet early in the mormng ; the blinds of 
all the Windows in the TaubenstroMe yretQ as yet 
firmly closed, and only in a Single house an active, 
busthng life prevailed. At its door there stood a 
heavy travelling-coach whlch a footman was busily 
engaged in loading with a large number of trunks, 
boxes, and packages. In the rooms of the first 
Story people were very actire ; industrious hands 
were assiduously occupied with packing up tbings 
generally ; straw was wrapped around tbe furni- 
ture, and then covered with linen bags. Tbe 
looking-glasses and paintings were taken from the 
walls and laid into wooden boxes, the cuitains 
were removed from the Windows, and every thing 
indicated that the inmates of the house were not 
only about to set out on a joumey, but entirely 
to give up their former mode of living. 

Such was really the case, and while the servants 
filled the anterooms and the halls with the nolse 
of their preparations, tbose for whom all this 
bustle and activity took place were in their parlor, 
in a grave and gloomy mood. 

There were two of them — a lady, scarcely twen- 
ty-four years of age, and a gentleman, about 
twelve years older. She was a delicate and lovely 
woman, with a pale, sad face, while he was a Tig- 

*Yide the king^s letter to Lieutenant- Colonel tob 
KCokerlts. 
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oroos, stout mim w!th füll, round featitres, and 
large yiTacious eyes which at presenttried to look 
grare and afflicted without being able to do so ; 
fibe wore a trayelling-4lress, while bis was an ele- 
gant moming costome. 

Botb of tbem bad been eilent for awbile, Stand- 
ing at tbe Window, or rather at düGTerent Windows, 
and witnessing tbe removal of tbe tninks and 
packages to tbe traveUing-coacb. Ilnallj, tbe 
lady, witb a deep sigfa, turned from tbe window 
and approacbed tbe gentleman wbo bad likewise 
Btepped back into tbe room. 

'* I beliere tbe trunka are all in tbe carriage, 
and I can set ont now, Frederick," sbe said, in a 
low and tremolons Toice. 

He nodded, and extended bis band toward ber. 
** And jou are not angry witb me, Julia ? " be 
aaked« 

Sbe did not take bis band, but only looked up 
*o bim witb eyes fuU of eloquent grief. *' I am 
not angry," sbe said. '* I pray to Ood tbat He 
may forgive you." 

" And will you forgive me, too, Julia f For I 
know I bave sinned grievously against you. I h&ve 
made you sbed many tears"— I bave rendered you 
wretcbed and miserable for two years, aud tbese 
two years will cast a gray sbadow over your wbole 
fiiture. Wben you first entered tbis room, you 
were an innocent young girl witb rosy cbeeks 
and radiant eyes, and now, as you leave it forever, 
you are a poor, pale woman witb a broken beart 
and dimmed eyes." 

" A divoTced wife, tbat is all," sbe wbispered, al- 
most inaudibly. ** I came bere witb a beart oveiv 
flowing witb bappiness— -I leave you now witb a 
beart füll of wretcbedness. I came bere witb tbe 
joyous resoluläon and fixed purpose to render you 
a biH>py busband, and I leave you now witb tbe 
punful consdousness tbat I bave not bestowed 
upon you tbat bappiness wbicb I sougbt so eap- 
nestly to obtain for myself. Ab, it is very sad 
and bitter to be under tbe necessity of aecepting 
tbis as tbe only result of two long ^^rs ! " 

** Yes, it is very sad," be said, sigbing. " But 
afier all, it is no fault of ours. Tbere was a dis- 
Bonance in our married life from tbe Start, and for 
tbat reason tbere never could be any genuine bar^ 
mony between us. Tbis dissonance — well, at tbe 
present bour I may confess it to you, too— tbis 
dissonance simply was tbe fact tbat I never loved 
you ! " 

A convulsive twitcbing contracted tbe pale lips 
of tbe poor lady. " You were a great bypocrite, 
tben," sbe wbispered, " for your words, your sol- 
emn vows never made me suspeot it." 

" Yes, I was a bypocrite, a wretcb, a cowardi" 



be exolaimed, impetuously. *^ Tbey^verwbelmned 
me witb exhortations, suppHcations, and represen 
tations. Tbey knew so well to flatter me witb tbe 
' idea tbat tbe beautiful, wealtby, and mucb-courted 
beiress, Julia Gilly,'bad fallen in love witb me, 
tbe poor, unknown Frederick Oentz, tbe bumble 
military counsellor. Tbey knew so well to depict 
to me tbe triumpb I woilld obtain by marrying 
you, to tbe great cbagrin of all your otber suitors. 
Flattery intoxicates me, and a success, a triumpb 
over otbers, fills me witb tbe wildest ddigbt. My 
fatber spoke of my debts, my creditors tbreatened 
me witb suits and imprisonment— " 

^^Andtbus," sbe interrupted bim — "tba«you 
sacrificed me to your vanity and to your dcibts— 
you falseiy vowed a love to me wbicb you never 
feit, and accepted my band. My fatber pwd your 
debts, you solemnly promised to all of us not to 
incur any new ones, but you utterly broke your 
pledges. Instead of squandering bundreds as 
beretofore, you bencefortb lavisbed tbousands, un- 
tu my wbole matemal property was gone — ^until 
my fatber, in a towering passion, tumod bis back 
upon US and swore never to see us again. Tbe 
creditors, tbe debts, tbe embarrassments, reap- 
peared, and as I bad no money left witb wbicb to 
extricate you from your clifficulties, you tbougbt 
you owed me no furtber respect and were not un- 
der tbe necessity of remembering tbat I was your 
wife. You bad a number of love-aflfairs, as I 
knew very well, but was silent. Love-letters ar- 
rived for you, not from one woman witb wbom you 
bad fallen in love, but from 6od knows bow 
many. I was aware of it and was sil^t. And 
wben you were finally shameless enougb to let tbe 
wbole city witness your passion for an actress — 
wben all Berlin spoke oontemptuously of tbis 
flame of yours and of tbe foUies you committed 
in consequence — tben I could be silent no longer, 
and my bonor and dignity commanded me to 
apply for a divorce." 

'^ And every one must acknowledge tbat you 
were peifectly rigbt. As a friend I could not bave 
given you myself any otber advice, for I sball not 
and cannot alter my nature. I am unable to ao- 
custom myself to a quiet and bappy family life — 
domesäc felicity is repulsive to me, and a feeling 
of restraint makes me rear and plunge like tbe 
noble cbarger feeling bis bit and bridle for tbe 
first time. I can bear no cbains, Julia, not even 
tbose of an excellent and afPectionate wife sucb 
as you bave been to me." 

" You can bear no cbains," sbe said, bitteriy, 
** and yet you are always in cbains — ^m tbe cbains 
of your debts, your love-affairs, and your frivolity. 
Ob, listen to me— beed my words for once. Tbey 
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are as solemn as though they were uttered on a 
death-bed, for we shall neyer see each other again. 
Fancy a mother were speaking to you — a mother 
tenderly loWng joxl For I confess to you that I 
Btill lo7e you, Qentz — ^my heart cannot yet break 
loose from you, and even now that I have to 
abandon you, I feel that I shall forever remidn 
tenderly attached to you. Oh, true love is ever 
hopeful, and that was the reason why I remained 
in your hoose, although my father had applied for 
a divorce. I was always in hopes that your heart 
would retum to me — oh, I did not suspect that 
you had never loved me ! — ^and thus I hoped in ' 
vain, and must go now, for our divorce will be pro- 
claimed to-day, and honor forbids me to remam 
here any longer. But now that I am going, listen 
once more to the warning voice of a friend. Fred- 
erick Gentz, tum backt Fursue no longer the 
slippery path of frivolity and voluptuousness. 
Break loose from the meshes of pleasures and 
sensuality. Grod has given you a noble mind, a 
powerful inteDect^^make good use of your sur- 
passing abilities. Become as great and illuetrious as 
Providence has intended you if you but be true to 
yourself. See, I believe in you, and although you 
only seem to live for pleasure and enjoyment, I 
know you are destined to accomplish great things, 
provided you strive to do so. Oh, let me beseech 
you to change your course, and to emerge from 
this Whirlpool of dissipation and profligacy. Glose 
your ears to the alluring songs of the sirens, and 
listen to the sublime voices resounding in your 
breast and calling you to the path of glory and 
honor. Follow them, Frederick Gcntz — ^be a man, 
do not diift any longer aimlessly in an open boat, 
but Step on a proud and glorious ship, grasp the 
heim and steer it out upon the ocean. You are 
the man to pilot the ship, and the ocean will obey 
you, and you will get into port loaded with riches, 
glory, and honor. Only make an effort. Remem- 
ber my words, and now, Frederick Gentz, in Order 
to live happily, never remember me ! " 

She tumed roimd and hastily left the room. 
He stood immovable for several minutes, dreamily 
gazing after her, while her words were still re- 
sounding in his ears like an inspired prophecy. 
But when he heard the carriage roll away on the 
9treet, he started, passed his band across his 
qulvering face and whispered: "I have deeply 
wronged her ; may God forgive me I " 

Suddenly, however, he drew himself up to his 
füll height, and a gleam of intense joy burst forth 
from his eyes. " I am free ! " he exdaimed, 
loudly and in a tone of exultation. *^ Yes, I am 
free I My life and the world belong to me again. 
AU women are mine again, Cupid and all the 



gods of love will boldly flit toward me, for tbey 
need not conceal themselves any longer from 
the face of a husband strolling on forbidden 
grounds, nor from the spying eyes of a jealons 
wife. Life is mine again, and I will enjoy it ; yes 
I enjoy it. I will enjoy it like fragrant wine 
pressed to our lips in a golden goblet, sparkling 
with diamonds. Ah, how they are hammering 
and battering in the anteroom ! Every stroke of 
thelrs is a note of the glorious song of my liberty. 
The fumiture of my household is gone ; the pic- 
tures and lookmg-glasses are all gone — gone. 
The* past and every thing reminding me thereof 
shfdl disappear from these rooms. I will have 
new fumiture— fumiture of gold and velvet, largo 
Yenctian mirrors, and splendid paintings. Oh, 
my rooms shall look as glorious and magnificent 
as those of a prince, and all Berlin shall speak 
of the splendor and luxury of Frederick Qentz. 
And to whom shall I be indebted for it ? Kot to 
my wife's dower, but to myself— tb myself alone, 
to my talcnts, to my genius t Oh, in regard to 
this at least, poor Julia shall not have been mis- 
taken. I shall gain fame, and glory, and honors i 
my name shall become a household word throngb- 
out Europe; it shall reöcho in every cabinet; 
every minister shall have recourse to me, and—* 
hark ! What's , that ? '* he suddenly interrupted 
himself. ^* I really believe they are quarrelling 
in the anteroom.*' 

Tndeed, a violent altercation was heard outside. 
Suddenly the door was pushed open, and a vigor- 
ous, broad-shouldered man, ^th a flushed and 
angry face, appeared on the threshold. 

"Well," he exclaimed, with a bitter sneer, 
tuming to the footman who stood behind him, 
** was I not right when I told you that Mr. Goun- 
sellor Gentz was at home ? You would not an- 
nounce me, because your master had ordered you 
not to admit any visitors of my class. -But I 
want to be admitted. I will not permit myself to 
be shown out of the anteroom like a fool, while 
the counsellor here is snugly sitting on his sofa 
laughing at me." 

" You see, my dear Mr. Werner, I am neither 
sitting on my sofa nor laughing at you," sedd 
Gentz, slowly approaching his angry visitor. "And 
now let me ask you what you want of me." 

'" What I want of you ? " replied the stranger, 
with a sneer. " Sir, you know very well what 
I want of you. I , want my money I I want 
the live hundred doHars you have been owing me 
for the last twelve months. I trusted your word 
and your name; I fumished you my best wines— - 
my choicest Champagne and the most exquisite 
delicacies for your dlnner parties. You have 
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treated jonr &iends ; that was all right enough, 
Dnt it should haye been done at your expense, 
and not at mine. For tfaat reason I am here, and 
you must pay me. For the hundredth and last 
time, I demand my money I " 

" And if I DOW teil you for the hundredth, but 
not the last time, that I have not got any 
money f " 

" Then I shall go to the war department and 
attach yonr salary.'* 

'* Ah, my dear friend, there you would be al- 
together too late," exdaimed Gentz, laughing. 
** My hoDorable landlord has outstripped you as 
far as that is concemed; he has attached my 
salary for a whole year, and I beliere it is eren 
iasnffident to oover what I owe him.'* 

** But in the d — ^l*s name, sir, you must find 
some other means of satisfying my claim, for I 
teil you I shall not leave this room without get- 
ting my money." 

'' My dear Mr. Werner, pray do not shout so 
dreadfttlly," Said Gentz, anxiously; '*my ears are 
very sensitive, and such shouting terrifies me as 
much as a thunderstorm. I am quite willing to 
pay you, only point out to me a way to do it I " 

<* Borrow money of other people and then pay 
me l " 

*' My dear sir, that is a way I have exhausted 
long ago. There is no one willing to advance me 
money either on interest or on my word of 
honor." 

** But how in the d — ^l's name are you going to 
pay me then, sir ? " 

" That is ezacüy what I don^t know yet, but 
after a while I shall know, and that time will come 
▼ery soon. For I teil you, sir, these days of hu- 
miliations and debts will soon cease for me. I 
shall occupy an exalted and brilliant position ; the 
young king will give it to me, and — ^*' 

"Rddlesticks!" exclaimed Werner, interrupt- 
ing him ; ** do not feed me with such empty hopes 
after I have fed you with delicacies and que^ched 
your thirst with my Champagne." 

" My dear sir, I have not partaken all alone of 
your good cheer ; my friends hare helped me, and 
now you ask me alone to pay the whole bill. That 
is contrary to natural law and to political eoon- 
omy." 

" Mr. Counsellor, are you mocking me with your 
political economy? What do you know about 
economy ? " 

*' Ah, I am quite familiär with it, and my book 
on English finances has brought me fame and 
honor." 

'* It would have been better for you, Mr. Coun- 
sellor, if you had attended to your own fi- 



nances. All Berlin knows in what condition they 
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are. 

" Nevertheless, there were always excellent men 
putting a noble trust in me, and believing that I 
would repay the money I borrowed of them. You 
are one of those excellent men, Mr. Werner, and 
I shall never forget it. Have a little patience, and 
I will pay you principal and mterest." 

*<I cannot wait, Mr. Counsellor. I am in the 
greatest embarrassment myself ; I have to re- 
deem large notes in the course of a few days, and 
unless I can do so I am lost, my whole famüy is 
nüned, and my reputation gone ; then I must de- 
dare myself insolvent, and suffer people to call me 
an impostor and villain, who incurs debts without 
knowing wherewith to pay them. Sir, I shall 
never suffer this, and therefore I must have my 
money, and I will not leave this room until you 
have paid my claim in fulL" 

" In that case, my dear sir, I am afhtid you will 
have to remain here and soffer the same distress* 
ing fate as LoVs unfortunate wife — ^" 

" Sir, pray be serious, for my business here is 
of a very serious character. Five hundred doUars 
is no tiifle ; a man may squander them in a few 
days, but they may cause him also to commit sui- 
dde. Pay me, sir, pay me ; I want my money I " 

" For God^s sake, do not shout in this manner. 
I told you once already that I cannot stand it. I 
know yery well that five hundred doUars is a se- 
rious matter, and that you must have your money. 
I will make an effort, nay, I will do my utmost to 
get it for you ; but you must be quiet I pledge 
you my word that I will exert myself to the best 
of my power in order to obtain that amount for 
you, but in retum you must promise me to go 
home quietly and peaceably, and to wait there 
until I bring you the money." 

<< What are you going to do ? How are you 
gomg to get the money ? You told me Just now 
you were unable to borrow any thiug." 

" But somebody may give me those miserable 
five hundred dollars, and it seems to me that 
would do just as well." 

" Oh, you are laughing at me." 

" By no means, sir. Just be still and let me 
write a letter. I will afterward show you the ad- 
dress, and thereby let you know from whom I am 
expecting assistance." 

He walked rapidly to his desk, penned a few 
lines, and placed the paper in a large envelope, 
which he sealed and directed. 

<* Read the address," he said, showing the letter 
to Mr. Werner. 

** To his excellency the minister of the treasury, 
Count von Schulenburg-Eehnert, generai of artil- 
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lery," read Werner, with a hesitating tongne, and 
Casting astonished and inquisitive glances upon 
Gentz. '* And this is the distinguiahed gentleman 
to whom yoa apply for the money, Mr. Goansel- 
lor ? " 

*' Yes, my friend; and you mnst confess that a 
minister of finance is the best man to apply to for 
money. I have written to bis excellency tbat I 
stand in urgent need of five bundred doUars to- 
day, and I request bim to eztricate me from my 
embarrassment. I ask bim to appoint an bour 
during tbe forenoon wben I may call upon bim 
and get the money." 

** And you really beüeve tbat he will give you 
the money ? " 

" My dear sir, I am perfectly sure of it, and in 
Order to satisfy you likewise, I will make a propo- 
sition. Accompany my footman to tbe minister*s 
bouse, oarry tbe letter to bim yoursel^ and bear 
bis reply. Tou may tben repeat this reply to my 
footman, go bome in good spirits, and wait tbere 
until I bring you tbe money." 

" And if you sbould fail to come ? " asked Wer- 
ner. 

** Tben tbat last remedy you alluded to, suieide, 
always remains to you. Now go, my dear sir. 
John I John ! " 

Tbe footman opened «tbe door with a rapidity 
indicating tbat bis ears probably had not been 
▼ery far from tbe keybole. 

" John," Said Gentz, " accompany this gentle- 
man to the bouse of Minister Schulenburg-E!eb- 
nert, and wait at tbe door for tbe reply he will re- 
peat to you* And now, Mr. Werner, good-by ; 
you See I have done all I can, and I hope you will 
remember that in füture, and not make so much 
noise for the sake of a few miserable dollars. 
Good gracious, if I did not owe any one more than 
yoo, my creditors migbt thanktbeir stars — ^^ 

** Poor creditors I " sighed Mr. Werner, saluting 
Gentz, and left tbe room with the footman, hold- 
ing tbe letter like a trophy in bis band. 



OHAPTER XIII. 

THS flfTERYIEW WITH THE MINISTER OV FIKANOE. 

" Well, I am really anxious to know wbetber 
the minister will give me tbe money," murmured 
Gentz ; " bis reply will indicate to me, if the letter 
to the king I introsted yesterday to Menken, has 
made a favorable Impression, and if I may hope at 
lengtb for promotion and other favors. My God, 
I am pining away in my present miserable and 



Bubordinateposilaon! I am able to accomplisb 
greater things. I am worth more than all these 
generals, ministers, and amb&ssadors, who are so 
proud and orerbearing, and dare to look down 
upon me as though I were their inferior. Ab ! I 
sball not stoop so low as to knuckle to them and 
flatter them. I don't want to be lifted up by them, 
but I will be their equal. I feel tbat I am the 
peer of the foremost and bighest of all these so- 
called statesmen. I do not need thent, but they 
need me. Ab, my God 1 somebody knocks at the 
door agün, and John is not at bome. Good Haar- 
en, if it sbould be anotber of those noisy, imper- 
tinent creditors 1 I am indebted to Julia for all 
these vexations. Because her things are being 
sent away, every door in tbe bouse is open, and 
every one can easily penetrate into my room. Yes, 
yes, I am Coming. I am already opening tbe door." 

He hastened to the door and unlocked it This 
lime, however, no creditor was waiting outside, 
but a royal footman, who respectfully bowed to 
tbe military counsellor. 

" His royal bighness Prince Louis Ferdinand," 
he Said, " requests Mr. Oounsellor Gentz to dine 
with bim to-morrow." 

Gentz nodded baughtily. "I sball come," he 
Said briefly, and tben looked inquiringly at bis own 
footman who had just entered the other room* 

"Well, John, what did the minister reply? " 

" His excellcncy requests Mr. Counsellor Gentz 
to call on bim in the course of an bour." 

"All rightl" Said Gentz, and an expression of 
heart-felt satisfaction overspread his featores. He 
closed the door, and stepped back into his study, 
and, folding bis bands on his back, cömmenced 
pacing the room. 

" He is going to receive me in the course of an 
bour," he murmured. "I may conclude, there- 
fore that the king was pleased with my letter, and 
that I am at last to enter upon a new career. Ah, 
now my head is light, and my heart is free ; now 
I will go to work." 

He sat down at his desk and cömmenced writing 
rapidly. His features assumed a grave expres- 
sion, and proud and sublime thoughts beamed on 
his expansive forebead. 

He was so absorbed in bis task that he entirely 
forgot the audience the minister had granted to 
bim, and his footman had to come in and remind 
bim tbat tbe bour for calllng upon bis exceUency 
was at band. 

" Ah I to be interrupted in my work for such a 
miserable trifle," said Gentz, indignantly laying 
down his pen and rising. "Well, tben, if it must 
be, give me my dzBss-coat, John, and I will go to 
his exceÜency." 
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A ^Harter of an hour later Counselbr Frederick 
Gentz entered tbe anteroom of Count Schulenburg- 
Kehnert, minister of finance. " Announce my ar- 
rival to bis excellency/* he said to the footman in 
waiting, with a condescending nod, and then 
quickly foUowed him to the door of the minister's 
study. 

" Pennit me to announce you to hiß excellency," 
Said tbe footman, and slipped behind the partiere. 
He retumed in a few minutes. 

" His excellency requests Mr. Gentz to wait a 
little wbile. His excellency has to attend to a few 
dispatches yet, but will very soon be ready to ad- 
mit Mr. Gentz." 

" Very well, I shall wait," said Gentz, with a 
slight frown, and he approached the splendidly 
bound books which were piled np in gilt cases on 
the walls of the room. The nxost magnificent and 
precioua works of ancient and modern literature, 
tbe rarest editions, the most süperb illustrated 
books were united in this library, and Grentz no- 
tioed it with ill-concealed wrath. 

" These men oan have all these treasures, nay, 
tbey have got them, and value them so little as to 
keep them in their anterooms," he murmured, in 
a surly tone, forgetting altogether that the foot- 
man was present and could oyerhear every word 
be said. £[e had really heard his remark, and re- 
plied to it, approaching Gentz: 

" I heg your pardon, Mr. Counsellor, his excel- 
lency does not undervalue these treasures, but ap- 
preciates them highly, and is always glad enough 
wben the bookbinder delirers new volumes in gor- 
geous bindings. For this very reason his excel- 
lency has ordered the library to be placed in this 
anteroom, so that It also may gladden the hearts 
of other people, and those gentlemen wbo have 
to wait here may have something wherewith to 
wbile away theb time." 

" Tbey are pennitted, then, to take the books 
down and read them ? " asked Gentz. 

Tbe footman looked somewhat embarrassed. 
"1 believe," he said, timidly, " that would not be 
altogether agreeable to his excellency, for you see, 
Hr. Counsellor, all of these beautiful books are 
güt-edged, and gilt edges suffer greatly if the books 
are read. You cannot even open the books with- 
out injuring them slightly." 

" And the gilt edges on this row of the books 
before me are as good as new, and perfectly unin- 
jured," said Gentz, gravely. 

" Well, that is easily explained. They have not 
been disturbed since the bookbinder brought them 
here," exclaimed the footman, solemnly. "No 
>ne would dare to handle them." 

"Does not his excellency read these books? " 



"God forbid ! His excellWy likes books, bat 
he has not got time to read much. But whenever 
his excellency passes through this anteroom, he 
paases before his bookcases, and looks at them, 
and, with his own hands, frequently wipes off the 
dust from the gilt edges of the books." 

^Mndeed, that is a most honorable occupation 
for a mimster of finance," said G^ntz, emphati- 
cally. " It is always a great consolation to know 
that a minister of finance wipes off the dust from 
the gold. I should be very happy if his excel- 
lency should consent to do ii^tki also for me as of- 
ten as possible. But does it not seem to you, my 
dear fellow, that it takes bis excellency a good 
wbile to fimsh those dispatches? It is neai;ly 
half an hour smce I have been waiting here." 

** I am sure bis excellency will soon ring the 
bell." 

** Ring the bell ? " asked Gentz, imeasily, " for 
whom ? " 

" Why, for myself, in order to notify me to 
admit you, Mr. Counsellor." 

" Ah, for you ? " said G«ntz, drawing a deep 
breath, and turning once more to the books in Or- 
der to whlle away the time by reading at least the 
titles, as he was not pennitted to take down and 
open one of the magnificent volumes. 

Time passed' on in this manner, and Gentz was 
Walking up and down near the bookcases, study- 
ing the titles, and waiting. The footman had 
withdrawn into the most remote window, and was 
waiting likewise. 

Suddenly the large clock commenced striking 
solemnly and slowly, and announced to Gentz that 
he had been a whole hour in his excellency'a 
anteroom. And his excellency had not yet nmg 
the bell. 

At this moment Gentz tumed toward the foot- 
man with a gesture of mdignation and impa- 
tience. 

'^I am satisfied that his excellency has entirely 
foigotten that I am waiting here in the anteroom," 
he said, angrily. " The dispatches must be quite 
lengthy, for I have been here now for an hour al- 
ready. Hence I must beg you to inform the min- 
ister that I cannot wait any longer, for I am quite 
busy too, and have to return to my study. Please 
say that to his excellency." 

** But can I dare to disturb his excellency ? " 
asked the footman, anxiously. " He has not rang 
the bell, sir." 

*^ Well, you must be kind enough to disturb bim 
and teil bim I must leave unless he can admit me 
at once," exclaimed Gentz, energetically. " Go, 
sir, go I " 

The footman sighed deepV* "Well, I will do 
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80 at jour risk, Mr. Connsellor,^' he said, in a low 
voice, steppiag behind the porÜhre, He ßoon re- 
turned, a malicioos smile playing on his Ups. 

" His excellehcy regrets tbat you cannot wait 
any longer, Mr. Oounsellor," he said. " His ex- 
ceüency being so busy that he cannot be dis- 
turbed, he requests you to call again to-morrow 
at the same hour."' 

^* So his excellency dismisses me afler detaining 
me here in the anteroom for more than an hour ? " 
asked Gentz, incredulously. 

" His excellency is overwhelmed with unexpect- 
ed business/' said the footman, with a shrug of 
his Shoulders. *' His excelfency therefore requests 
you, Mr. Gounsellor, to call again to-morrow.'* 

Gentz cast upon the footman a glance which 
would have Shivered him like a thnnderbolt if he 
bad not been a man of stone. But being a man 
of stone, the thunderbolt harmlessly glanced off 
from him. With a peculiar smile, he assisted the 
enraged connsellor in putting on his cloak, handed 
him his hat with a polite bow, and then hastened 
to the door in order to open it to him. 

At this moment the minister in his study rang 
the bell loudly and violently. The footman qidck- 
ly opened the door leading to the hall, and, with a 
polite gesture, invited Gentz to Step out. The 
latter, however, did not stir. He had hastily 
placed *his hat on his head and was now putting 
on his gloves with as grave an air as if they were 
gauntlets with which he was going to arm him- 
self for the purpose of stepping out into the 
arena. 

The minister's bell resonnded even louder and 
more violently than before. 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Gounsellor," the foot- 
man exclaimed, impatiently, "his excellency is 
calling me. Be kind enough to close the door 
when you leave. I must go to his excellency.'' 

He hurriedly crossed the room and hastened in- 
to the minister's study. 

Gentz now put on his gloves and approached 
the door. He bent one more glance füll of anger 
upon the anteroom, and finally fixed his eyes up- 
on the glitCering books in the cases on the wall. 
An expression of malicious joy suddenly over^ 
spread his features. He drew back from the door, 
and hurriedly crossing the room, he approached 
the books. Without any hesitatlon whatever, 
he took down one of the largest and most richly 
omamented volumes, concealed the book under 
his cloak, hastened back to the doojr, and left the 
house of the minister of finance with a haughty 
and defiant air. 

Without nodding or greeting any one, he hast- 
ened through the streets back to his own house. 



At the door of the latter there stood two Iragc 
fumiture-wagons, half filled with the sofas, arm- 
chairs, tables, and looking-glasses which hereto- 
fore had adomed his rooms, and which he was 
now going to lose with his wife. 

The servants had not finished removing the 
fumiture, and he had to pause in the hall in order 
to let them pass with the large silken sofa whicU 
had been the chief omament of his own parlor. 
This greatly increased bis anger; with fbrioua 
gestures he rapidly ascended the stalrcase and 
went to his rooms. Every door was open — the 
apartments which he crossed with rio^ng steps, 
were empty and deserted, and finally he reached 
the door of his study, where his footman had 
posted himself like a iSuthfiil sentineL Gentz 
sileotly beckoned bim to open it, and entered. 
But when the senrant was going to follow him, 
he silently but imperiously kept him back, and 
slammed the door in his face. 

Now at last he was alone ; noyr no one could see 
and watch him any longer ; now he could utter the 
cry of rage that was filling his breast and almost 
depriving him of the power of speech ; and afler 
uttering this cry, he could appease his wrath still 
in some other way. 

He threw his cloak and hat upon a chair, seized 
the splendldly bound and richly gilt volame from 
the minister's library with both hands and hurled 
it upon the floor. 

"Lie there, toy of a proud minister !" he ex- 
daimed furiously. " I will treat you as I would 
like to treat him. I will abuse you as I would 
like to abuse him. There t take this ! and this I 
and that 1" 

And he stamped with his heels upon the mag- 
nificent work, clinching his fists and swearing 
fearftdly.* 

A loud and merry laugh waa heard behind him, 
and upon tuming round he beheld iu the door one 
of his friends, who was looking at him with a 
radiant face. 

" Herr von Gualtieri, you laugh, and I am fh 
rious," exclaimed Gentz, stamping again upon the 
costly volume. 

" But why, for God's sake, are you furious ? *• 
asked Herr von Gualtieri. " Why do you perpe- 
träte such vandalism upon'thatmagnificent vol- 
ume under your feet ? ** 

"Why? Well, I will teil you. I was to-day 
at the house of Gount Schulenburg-Eehnert;- 
he had sent me word to call onhim at ten o'dock, 
and when I was there, he made me stand for an 
hour in his anteroom like his gorgeoils, gilt-edged 

* Tide " Gallerie von BildnisBen ans Babers Umgang,^ 
edlted«by Yamhagen von Ensd, vol. iL, p. 163. 
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books, which his footman told me he nerer 
q>en8 becanse he Is afraid of hijaring thdr gilt 
edges." 

'* And did he admit yoa after you had been 
in the anteroom for an honr ? " 

'*No. When I had been there for an hour, 
he Bent me word through his footman that he was 
too busy to recdre me, and that I had better call 
again to-morrow. Bah ! He wanted to treat me 
like those books of his, which he never opens ; 
he did not want to open me either — ^me, a man 
wfaö has got more mind, more knowledge, and In- 
formation than qU his books together. He made 
me wait in his anteroom for a whole hour, and 
then dismissed me! '* 

** And you allowed yonrself to be dismissed ? *' 

'^Tes, sir, I did ; but I took one of his splendid 
gilt-edged volumes along, in order to stamp on 
it and maltreat it, as I would like to maltreat him. 
Thos ! and thns ! To crush it under my heels. 
It does me good. It relieves me. At this mo- 
ment this is the only revenge I can take against 
the miserable fellow." * 

Herr von Gualtieri laughed uproarionsly. "Ah I 
that is an entirely norel ju9 ffentium,''^ he ex- 
claimed ; ** an exceedingly funny/iM genünm, My 
frieod, let me embrace yon ; yon are a glorious 
fellow I" 

With open arms he approached Gentz and 
pressed him tenderly, laoghing all the whüe, to his 
heart. 

Gentz was unable to withstand this kindness 
and this laaghter, and suddenly forgetting his 
anger, he boisterously joined his friend's mirth. 

" Ton like my revenge ? " he asked. 

*^Ah! it is admirable; it is the revenge of 
a genuine Oorsican ! " said Gualtieri, gravely. 

"Of a Corsican?" asked Gentz, shrinking 
back. ** That is an ugly comparison, sir. I do not 
want to haye any thing in common with that 
Gorsican, General Bonaparte. I teil yon I am 
afraid that man will Bome day prove a terrible 
Bconrge for us." 

"And I adore himl" exclidmed Gualtieri. 
" He is the resusatated Alezander of Macedon, 
the conqueror of the world, the ^aster of the 
World. He alone has steromed the tide of revo- 
lotion in France. To him alone the French are 
bdebted for the restoration of order and tran- 
quiUity in tbeir country. The thirteenth of Yen- 
d^miaire is as heroic a deed, as great a victory, as 
the battles of Lodi and Arcole." 

"That roay be," said Gentz, morosely. " I am 
HO Boldier, and do not like battles and warfare. 

• Gent£*8 own words.— Vlde •* SahePs Umgang," rol. li, 
M88. 
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And what do we Germans care for the Corsican ? 
Have we not got enough to do at home ? Gcr- 
many, however, is so happy and contented that, 
like the Fharisee, she may look upon republican 
France and ezclaim: 'I thank thee, my God, 
that I am not like this man.* *' 

" You are right," replied Gualtieri. " We also 
stand in need of a revolution. In Germany, too, 
aguillotine must be erected — ^heads must fall, 
and death must hold its bloody harvest" 

" Hush, my friend, hush ! " said Gentz, drawing 
back in dismay. ^' Did you merely come to me for 
the purpose of speaking of such dreadfiil matters, 
wbUe you are well aware that I donH like to hear 
anybody allude to bloodshed, murders, and tdmilar 
horrors f " 

" I merely wanted to try you a little in ordei^to 
See whether you are still the same dear old child- 
ish coward,*' ezdaimed Gualtieri, laughing. " The 
same great ehild with the strong, manly soul, and 
the gentle, weak, and easily moved child^s heart 
Now, let me know quickly what you wanted of the 
minister of finance, and I shall reward you then by 
telllng you some good news. Well, then, what 
did you want of Schulenburg? " 

" I had asked him to lend me five hundred dol- 
lars, and to appoint an bour when I might call for 
the money. He named ten o'clock, and I went to 
his house, merely to leave it an hour after in a 
towering passion and with empty hands. Oh, it 
is infamous, it is dreadfol ! It is — ^** 

At that moment the door opened, and the foot- 
man entered. 

** From his ezcellency, General von Schulenburg- 
Eehnert," he said, delivering to Grentz a small sealed 
package and a letter. ** The servant who brought 
it has left, as he said no reply was required.'' 

Gentz beckoned his servant to withdraw, and he 
then hastily opened the package. 

"Twelve fifty-doUar billsl" he ezclaimed, tri- 
umphantly. " One hundred dollars more than I 
had asked for 1 That is very kind, indeed." 

" May be he does not give it to you, brt merely 
lends it to you,'* said Gualtieri, smiling. 

*' Lend it to me ! " ezclaimed Gentz, scomfully. 
"People don't lend any money to me, because 
they know that I am unable to pay it back ; peo- 
ple reward me, sir; they show their gratitude tow- 
ard me in a substantial manner, but they are not 
so mean as to lend me what I ask for." 

" Does the minister teil you so in his letter ? " 
asked Gualtieri, dryly. 

'* Ah I that is trae. I have not yet read the let- 
ter,*' said Gentz, breaking the seal. While he was 
reading it, a slight blush suffused his cheeks, and 
an expression of shame overspread his features. 
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** Here» read it,'' he nnirnrared, handidg the letter 
to hiB friend. 
Gualtieri took it and read as foUowB : 
<< Mt Dxar CouNBEirLOR,— Tou wished U> see 
me, and I b^gged you to call at ten o'dock, al- 
thoagh I was oyenrbelmed with bosineBS and 
hardly had any time to spare. Precisely at ten 
o'clock I was ready to receive you, for in all mat- 
ters of bosiness I am a yery punctnai man. How- 
ever, after yalnly waiting for you for half an bour, 
I resumed my work. I had to ezamine some very 
oomplicated accoimts, and coold not allow my seif to 
be interrupted afber onoe taking them up. Henoe 
I had to ask you to wait, and when, after waiting 
for half an hour, like mya^f, you grew impatient 
and would not stay any longer, I sent you word 
to call again to-morrow. Now, ihat I have con- 
cluded my pressing business, however, I hasten to 
comply with your request You aaked me for fiye 
hundred doUars ; here they are. Enowing, how- 
eyer, how precious your time is, and that you had 
to wait for half an hour through my fkult, I take 
the Uberty of adding one hundred doUars for the 
time you haye lost to-day. FareweU, sir, and let 
me conclude with expressing the hope that you 
win Boon again delight the world and myself with 
one of your ezcellent works." 
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I BELiEyE,'* sf^id Gualtieri, retuming the letter 
• to Gentz, " I belieye the minister wanted to teach 
yoa-A Tesson. He made you wait in order to teach 
you the necessity of being punctual." 

** And I shall not forget the lesson." 

"rYou willbe punctual hereafter?" 

'*0n the contrary. This time I was half an 
hour b^ind lime, and he paid me one hundred 
dollars for lt. Hereafter I shall be an hour too 
late ; he wiH make me wait an hour and pay me 
two hundi^d dollars for it I belieye that is sound 
arithmetac Bon't look at me so scomfully, Gual- 
tieri; this State of affairs will not last for any 
length of time ; there will be a time at no distant 
period when no minister will dare to make me wait 
in hls anteroom, nor to pay me such petty, miser- 
able sums. The ministers then will wait in my 
anteroom, aad will be only too happy if I accept 
the thousands which they will offer to me. I have 
formed the fixed resolution .to obtain a brilliant 
Position and to coin wealth out of my nund." 

** And I am sure you will succeed in accomplish- 



ing yoar purpose," Said Guidtieil 'Tes, I am 
satinfled a brilliant future is in störe for you. To& 
are a genliia Buch as Germany has not aeen her»> 
tofore, for you are a political genius, and you may 
just as well oonfess that Germany greatly lacks 
poUticians who are able to wield their pen like a 
pointed two-edged Bword, to strike fatal blows in 
all directions and obtain yictories. Germany has 
already fixed her eyes upon you, and eyen in 
England your name is held in great esteem nnoe 
you published your exoeilent tranalation of Burke's 
work on the French Reyolution. The political 
Pamphlets you haye issued sinoe that time, and 
the excellent political magasine you haye estab- 
lished, haye met with the wannest approyal, and 
the public hopes and expects that you will render 
great and important senrices to the country. Go 
on in this manner, my friend ; boldly pursue the 
path you haye entered, and it will become for you 
a path of ^ory, honor, and wealth." 

Gentz looked at him almost angrily. 

** I hope,'* he said, ** you will not belieye me to 
be an ayaricious and coyetous man. I yalue 
money mereiy because it is an Instrument where- 
with to procnre enjoyment, and because, without 
it, we are the slayes of misery, priyations, and dis- 
tress. Money renders us free, and now that peo- 
ple would like to set up freedom as the religiou 
of all nations, eyery one ought to try to make as 
much money as possible, that alone rendering Imn 
really free. The accursed French Reyolution, which 
has dragged all prindples, all laws and old estab- 
lished institutions under the guiUotine, was under 
the necessity of leaying one power unharmed — 
the power of money. The aristocracy, the dergy, 
nay, eyen royalty had to bleed under the guiUo- 
tine, but money neyer lost its power, its influence, 
and its importanoe. Money speaks a uniyersal 
language, and the sans-culoUe and Hottentot un- 
derstand it as well as the king, the minister, and 
the most beautiful woman. Money neyer needs 
an interpeter ; it speaks for itself. See, my friend, 
that is the reason why I loye money and try to 
make as much as possible, not in order to amass 
it, but because with it I can buy the world, loye, 
honor, eojoyment, and happiness. But not being 
one of those who find money in their cradles, I 
must endeayor to acquire it and ayail myself of 
the capital God has giyen me in my brains. And 
that I shall and will do, sir, but I pledge you my 
word, neyer in a base and unworthy manner. I 
sboll probably make people pay yery large sums 
of money for my Services, but neyer Bhall 1 9eU 
myself; all the millions of the world could not in- 
duce me to write agavMi my principle8y but all the 
millions of the world I shall demand, when they 
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aek me to write fw my principle» I See, mj fHend, 
tbat is my programme, and yoa may be sure that 
I shall live up to it. I am an aristocrat by 
natnre and conviction ; hence I hate tbe French 
Revolution whicb Intended to overthrow every 
aristocracy, not only that of pedigree, bat also 
that of the mind, and therefore I bare sworn to 
oppose it as an indefatigable and indomitable 
Champion, and to strike it as many blows with my 
pen and tongue as I can. Henoe I sUall never 
join the hymns of praise which the Germans, al- 
ways too complaisant, are now singing to the 
little Goisican, General Bonaparte. Whateyer 
Tou may say about bis heroism and genius, I be- 
lieve bim to be an enemy of Germany, and am, 
therefore, on my guard." 

^ So you do not admire bis Tictoiies, the moom- 
parable plana of bis battles, which be oonceives 
with the coolness of a wise and experienced ohief- 
tain, and carries out with the bravery and intre- 
pidity of a hero of antiquity ? " 

^*I admire all tbat, but at the same time it 
makes me shudder when I tbink that it might 
some day come into the head of this man who 
conqners every thing, to invade and oonqner Ger- 
many also. I beUeve, indeed, he woold sucoeed 
in subjugating her, for I am afraid we have no 
man of equal abllity on our side who conld take 
the field against bim. Ah, my friend, wby doea 
not one of our German princes resemble Üiis 
French general, this hero of twenty-seyen years ? 
Just thmk of it, he is no older than our young 
king ; both were bom in the same year." 

^*Tou must not count bis years," exclaimed 
Gnaltieri, " count bis great days, bis great battles. 
The entbusiasm of all Europe hails his Coming, 
for he fights at the head of his l^ons for the 
noblest boons of mankind — ^for freedom, honor, 
and justice. No wonder, therefore, that he is 
TictoriouB every where ; theenslaved nations every- 
where are in hopes that he wUl break their fetters 
and ^ve them liberty." 

" He is a soourge God has sent to the German 
princes so that they may grow wiser and better. 
He wishes to compel them to respect the Claims 
of their subjects to freedom and independence, 
that being tbe only way for them to erect a bul- 
wark against this usurper who fights his battles 
not only with the sword, biit also with ideas. Ob, 
I wish our Grerman sovereigns would comprehend 
all this, and that all those who have a tongue to 
Bpeak, would shout it into their ears and arouse 
them from their proud secuiity and infatuation." 

** Well, have not you a tongue to speak, and 
yet you are silent ? " asked Gualtleri, smlling. 

"No, I have not been silent," exclaimed Gentz, 



enthusiastioally. ** I have done my daty as a man 
and Citizen, andtold the whole tnith to the king." 

"Thatmeans— " 

" That means that I bare written to tbe king, 
not with the fawning slavishness of a subject, but 
as a man who has Seen much, reflected much, and 
experienced mach, and who speaks to a younger 
man, called upon to act an important part, and 
holding the happiness of millions of men in bis 
hands. It would be a crime against God and bu- 
manity, if we knew the truth and sbould not teil 
it to such a man. Because I believe I know the 
truih, I have spoken to the king, not in a letter 
which he may read to-day and throw u>-morrow 
into his paper*basket, bat in a printed memorial, 
which I shall circulate in thousands of copies as 
soon as I have heard that it is in l^e hands of 
the king." 

**And you believe the king will accept this 
printed memorial of yours ? " 

" My friend, Counsellor Menken, has undertaken 
to deliver it to the king." 

" In that case be will accept it, for he thinks 
very bighly of Menken. But wbat did yoa teil 
the king in this memorial ? " 

*^I gave bim sound advice about govemment 
afiairs." 

" Advice I my friend, kings do not like to 
listen to advice, espedally when it is given to 
them spontaneously. Did you oonfine yourself to 
general suggestions ? You see I am very anxious 
to leam more about your bold enterprise. Just 
read the memorial to me, friend Gentz ! " 

"Ah, that would be a gigantic task for yoa to 
hear it, and for myself to read it, the memorial 
being quite lengthy. I ask. the kin^ therein in 
impressive and fervent words^-ob, I wept myself 
when I penned them — to make his people happy 
and prosperous. I directed his attention to the 
Tarious branches of our administration ; first, to 
military affairs — " 

" And you advise bim to make war ? " asked 
Gualtieri, hastily. 

" No, I advise bim always to be armed and pro- 
pared, but to maintain peace as long as it is com- 
patible with his honor. Next I allude to the con- 
dition of our judicial and '^financial affairs. I 
beseech bim to abstain from interference with the 
administration of justice, to insist upon a con- 
stant equilibrium being maintained between tbe 
expenses and revenues of the State, so as not to 
overburden bis subjects with taxes, and not to 
curtail tbe development of commerce and industry 
by yexatious monopolies. Finally, I ask bim to 
devote some attention to intellectual affairs and 
to the press." 
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** Oh, I expected that,^* said Gualtieri, smiling, 
** and I should not be surprised at all if yoa had 
been bold enough to ask the timid and diffident 
young king to grant freedom of ibe press to bis 
people." 

"Yea, tbat is wbat I ask bim to do,'* said 
Gentz, entbusiasticallj. ** You want me to read 
the wbole memorial to you. Let me read at least 
wbat I bave said about the freedom of the press. 
WiU you listen to it ? " 

" Oh, I am most anxious to bear it," sud Gual- 
tieri, sittmg down on the sofa. 

Gentz took several sheets of paper firom bis 
desk, sat down opposite bis firiend and commenced 
reading in a loud and entbusiastic yoioe: 

" Of all things repugnant to fetters, none can 
bear them as little as human thought. The oppres- ' 
Bion weighing down the latter is not merely i^ju- 
rious because it impedes wbat is good, but also 
because it promotes wbat is bad. Gompulsion in 
matters of faith may be passed over in sUence. 
It' belongs to those antiquated evils on which now 
tbat there is greater danger > of an utter prostra- 
tion of religious ideas than of tbeir fanatical 
abuse, only narrow-minded babblers are declaim- 
ing. Not so, bowever, with regard to freedom of 
the press. Misled by unfounded apprehensions, 
arising from the events of the times, even sagar 
cious men might fayor a System which, viewed in 
its true light, is more injurious to the interests of 
the govcmmenttban it erer can be to the rights 
of the Citizens, even in its most deplorable abuses. 

**What, even aside from all other considera- 
tions, peremptorily and absolutely oondemns any 
law muzzling the pvess, is the important faot tbat 
it is impossible to enforce it. (Jnless there be a 
regulär Inquisition watching over the execution of 
such a law, it is now-a-days utterly impossible to 
carry it out. The facilities for bringlng ideas be- 
fore the public are so great, as to render any 
measure destined to curtail this publicity a mere 
matter of derison. But if these laws prove inef- 
fectual they may yet exasperate the people, and 
tbat is precisely their most dangerous Feature ; 
they exasperate without deterrmg. They insti- 
gate those against whom they are directed to of- 
fer a resistance which fnequently not only remains 
successfui, but moreovfir becomes glorious and 
honorable. The most wretched producüons, 
whose real value would not secure a life of two 
hours, obtain general circulation because it seems 
to bave required some degree of courage to write 
them. The most insignificant scrtbblers will be 
looked upon as men of mind, and the most veiial 
writers suddenly become * martyrs of trutb.' A 
thousand noxious inseots, whom a sunbeam of 



truth and real sagadty would bave dispersed, fa- 
▼ored by the darkness created for them with de- 
plorable short-sightedness, insmuate tbemselvea 
into the unarmed minds of the people, and instil 
ibeir poison to the last drop, as thougb it were a 
forbidden delicacyof the most exquisite character. 
The only antidote, the productions of better wri- 
ters, loses its strength becaose the uninformed 
only too easily mistake the advocates of salutary 
restrictions for the defenders of such as are mani- 
fesüy unjust and oppressive. 

*^ Let freedom of the press, therefore, be the 
immovable principle of your govemment, not as 
thougb the State or mankind, in this age so pro- 
lific in books, were interested in the publica- 
tion of a thousand works more or less, but be- 
cause your migesty is too great to maintain an 
unsucoessiul, and therefore disastrous struggle, 
with pettyadversaries. Everyone should be beld 
responsible, strictly responsible for unlawfül acts 
and writings assuming such a character, but mere 
opinion should meet with no other adversary than 
its opposite, and if it be erroneous, with the truth. 
Never will such a System prove dangerous to a 
well-regulated State, and never has it ii^'ured such 
a one. Where it apparently became pemicious, 
destruction had preceded it already, and mortifi- 
cation and putrefaction had set in." * . 

*^Well?" asked Gentz, with glowing cheeks 
and flashing eyes, when he had ceased reading, 
** wbat do you think of my exposition of the free- 
dom of the press? Is it not clear, convincing, 
and unanswerable ? Will not the king see that 
my words contain the truth, and hence foliow 
them?" 

Gualtieri looked at bis friend with an air of 
compassionate tendemess. 

"Oh, you are a fiill-grown child," be said; 
" you still believe in the possibility of realizing 
Utopian dreams, and your faith is so honest, so 
manly! Tou want to foroe a scourge upon a 
timid young king, who most ardently desires to 
maintain peace, and to remain unnoticed, and teil 
bim, * With this scourge drive out the evil spirits 
and expel the lies, so as to cause daylight to dawn, 
and darkness to disappear I ' — as thougb that day- 
light would not be sure to lay bare all the injuries 
and ulcers of which our own poor Prussia is ßuf- 
fering, and for which she greatly needs darkness 
and süence." 

" Wbat t you think the king will take no notlce 
of my demands ? " 

** I believe," said Gualtieri, sbrugging bis sboul- 

• Memorial respeotfolly presented to hls mi^esty Fred- 
erick William III., on bis aooeasion to the throne, No7«m- 
ber 16, 1797, by Frederiok Gents. 
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dere, " that you are a highly-giiled viaionary, and 
that the king is a tolerably intelligent and toler- 
ably 8ober young gentleman, who, wbenever be 
wanta to skate, does not allow himself to be daz- 
zled and enticed by the smooth and glittering sur- 
face, but first repeatedly examinea the ice in 
Order to find out whether it ia firm enough to 
bear him. And now good-by, my poor friend. I 
came here to congratulate yoa for having regained 
your liberty, and ibr belonging again to the noble 
and only bappy order of bachelora ; bat instead 
of hearing you rejoice, I find in you a Philanthropie 
fanatie, and an enthusiastic ad^ocate of a free 
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press 

** But that does not preyent you from wishing 
me joy at my retum to a bachelor's life," ex- 
daimed Gentz, laughing. " Yes, my friend, I am 
free ; life is mine again, and now let the flames of 
pleasure close again over my head — let ei\joyment 
■urround me again in fiery torrents, I shall exult- 
ingly plunge into the whirlpool and feel as happy 
18 a god ! We must celebrate the day of my re- 
generation in a becoming manner ; wc must cele- 
brate it with foaming Champagne, pdtes de foie 
gras, and oysters ; and if we want to devote a last 
tear to the memory of my wife, why, we shall 
drink a glass of Lacrymce Christi in her honor. 
Tou must come and see me to-night, Gualtieri. I 
shall inyite a few other friends, and if you will 
afford US a rare pleasare, you will read to us some 
of La Fontoine's Fahles, whichno one understands 
to recite so well as you." 

^* I shall do so/* said Gualtieri, extending bis 
band to Gentz. " I shall read to you one of La 
Fontalne's Fahles, the first two lines of which elo- 
quently express the whole history of your past." 

" Let me hear those two lines." 

Gualtieri covered bis head, and standing in the 
door he had opened, he said with a deep pathos 
and in a profoundly melancholy voice : 

** Denx coqs vivaieiit en paiz ; one ponle snrvint, 
Et voiU Ia gnerre aürnnte** — 

and nodding a last adieu, he disappeared. 

Gentz laughed. " Indeed, he is right," he ex- 
clalmed ; ** that is the end of wedded life. But, 
thank God, mine is over, and, I swear by all my 
hopes, never will I be such a fool as to marry 
again ! I shall remain a bachelor as long as I 
^ve ; for he who belongs to no woman ownd all 
women. It is time, however, to think of to-night's 
banquet. But in order to give a banquet, I must 
firfit procure new fumiture for my rooms, and this 
time I won't have any but beautiful and costly 
fumitore. And how shall I get it ? Ah, parbleu, 
l forgot the six hundred dollars I received fron 
the minister. I shall buy fumiture for that sum 



No, that would be very foolish, inasmuch as 1 
greatly need it for other purposes. The fumiture 
dealers, I have no doubt, will willingly trust me, 
for I never yet purchased any thing cf them. 
Unfortunately, I cannot say so much in regard to 
him who is to fumish me the wines and delicacies 
for the supper, and I have only one hundred dollars 
in my pocket. The other five hundred dollars I 
must send to that bloodsucker, that heartless 
creditor Werner. But must I do so ? Ah ! really, 
I believe it would be rank foUy. The fellow 
would thmk he had frightened me, and as soon as 
I should owe him another bill, he would again be- 
siege my door, and raise a fresh disturbance here. 
No ; I will show him that I am not afraid of him, 
and that bis impudent conduct deserves punish- 
ment ' Oh, John I John I " 

The door was opened immediately, and the fooi- 
man entered. 

" John," Said G^ntz, gravely, " go at once to 
Mr. Werner. Teil him some friends are Coming 
to see me to-night. I therefore want him to send 
me this evening twenty-four bottles of Champagne, 
three l&Tge pdtes de foie gra»^ two hundred oysters, 
and whatever is necessary for a supper. If he 
should fill my order promptly and carefully, he can 
send me to-morrow a receipt for two hundred dol- 
lars, and I will pay him the money. But if a 
Single oyster should be bäd, if a Single bottle uf 
Champagne should prove of poor quality, or if he 
should dare to decllne fumishing me with the sup- 
per, he will not get a Single groschen, Go and teil 
him that, and be back as soon as possible." 

"Meantime, I will write a few invitations," 
said Gentz, as soon as he was alone. " But I shall 
invite none but unmarried men. In the first 
place, the Austrian minister, Prince von Reuss. 
This gentleman contents himself with one mis- 
tress, and as he fortunately does not suspect that 
the beautiful Marianne Meier is at the same time 
my mistress, he is a great friend of mine. Yes, 
if he knew that — ah ! " he interrupted himself, 
laughing, '* that would be another Illustration of 
La Fontaine's fable of the two cocks and the hen. 
Well, I will now write the invitations." 

He had just finished the last note when the door 
opened, and John entered, perfectly out of breath. 

** Well, did you see Mr. Werner ? " asked Gentz, 
folding the last note. 

" Yes, sir. Mr. Wemer sends word that he will 
fumish the supper promptly and satisfactorily, 
and will deliver here to-night twenty-four bottles 
of bis best Champagne, three lArgepdtis de foie 
graSy two hundred oysters, etc., but only on one 
condition." 

''What! the fellow actnally dares to Irsk- 
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pose oonditions ? ** exdaimed Gentz, indignantly. 
"Whatisitheasks?" 

" He osks you, sir, when he has delivered erery 
thing you have ordered, and before going to sup» 
per, to be kind enougb to step out for a moment 
into the anteroom, where Mr. Werner w91 wait for 
you in order to receive there bis two hundred dol- 
lars. I am to notify him if you accept tliia condi- 
tion, and if so, he will fumish the supper." 

" Ah, that is drivlng me to the wall," exclaimed 
Gentz, laughing. " Well, go back to the shrewd 
fellow and teil him that I accept bis conditions. 
He is to await me in the anteroom, and as he 
would, of oourse, make a tremendous noise in 
case I should disappoint him, he may be sure 
that I shall come. So go to him, John." 

** As for myself," said Gentz, putting on bis 
doak, " I sball go and purchase sereral thousand 
doUars' worth of fumiture ; my rooms shall here- 
after be as gorgeous as those of a prince. By 
the by, I belleve I baye been too generous. If I 
bad offered Werner one hundred dollars, he would 
baye contented hunself with that sum." 
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At the house of the wealthy banker Itzig a 
rare festiyal took place to-day, a festiyal which 
all Berlin bad been talking of for the last few 
days, and which bad formed the topic of conyer- 
sation, no less among the people on the streets, 
than among the aristocratic dasses in their pala- 
tial mansions. To^ay the wedding of three of 
bis beautifol young daughters was to take place, 
and the rieh, ostentatious, and generous gentle- 
man bad left nothing undone in order to celebrate 
tbis gala-day in as briUiant and imposing a manner 
as possible. AU the manufacturers of Berlin bad 
been employed for months to get up the trou9U(tux 
of bis daughters, for he had declared that they 
should wear exclusiyely the productions of Ger- 
man industry, and that not a Single piece of their 
new household goods should be of French manu- 
factnre. Hence, all the gorgeous brocades, yelyets, 
and laces for their dresses and fumiture had been 
woyen in Berlin manufactories ; the most magnifi- 
cent linen had been ordered from Silesia, and a 
host of milUners and seamstresses had got up 
eyery thing required for the wardrobe of the young 
ladiea, in the most skiliul and artistio manner. 
£yen the plate and costly jewelry had been manu- 
&ctured by Berlin jewellers, and the rieh and ex- 



quisitely painted china had been purohasod at the 
royal I^>r2^anfabrik. These three irotuaeaux, so 
beautiful and expensiye, had been, as it were, a 
triumph of home art and home industry, and for 
this reason they exdted general attention. Herr 
Itzig had finally, though yery reluctantly, yielded 
to the ui^ent ontreaties of bis firiends and admit- 
ted the public to the rooms and halls of lus house 
in which the irouvecntz of bis daughters were dis- 
played. Howeyer, in order not to lay himself 
open to the Charge of boastful ostentation, he had 
tried to impart a useful and charitable character 
to this exhibition. He had fixed atablet oyer the 
entrance to those rooms, bearing the inscription of 
"Exhibiüon of Productions of Home Industry; '* 
in addition, eyery yisitor had to buy a ticket of 
admission for a few groschm^ the proceeds to be 
distributed among the poor. 

Eyery one bastened to the banker's house in 
Order to admire the ** productions of home indus 
try." Eyen the queen had come with one of hei 
ladies of honor to inspect the gorgeous display, 
and while admiring the magnificencepf the silks 
and yekets and the artisttc setting of the dia- 
monds, she had exclaimed joyfuUy : ** How glad I 
am to See that Germany is really abie to do en- 
tirdy without France, and to satisfy all her wanta 
from her own resources I " 

The queen had uttered these words perbapa on 
the spur of the moment, but the public imparted 
to them a peculiar meaning and tendency ; and the 
newspapers, the Organs of public opinion, neyer 
tired of praising the royal words, and of admon- 
ishing the inhabitants of Berlin to yisit the patri- 
otic exhibition at the banker's house. Ouriosity, 
moreoyer, stimulated the zeal of the ladies, white 
political feding caused the male part of the popu- 
lation to appear at the exhibition. But when it 
became known that the French embassy had 
taken umbrage at the zeal manifested by the peo- 
ple of Berlin, and that the French minister bad 
eyen dared at the royal table to complain loudly 
and bitterly of the words uttered by the queen in 
Herr Itag's house, the Indignation became general, 
and the yisits to the exhibition assumed the char- 
acter of a national demonstration against the 
oyerbearing French. Hosts of spectators now 
bastened to Herr Itzig*s house, and gay, mischiey- 
ous young men took pleasure in stationing them- 
seWes in groups in the street on which the French 
minister was liying, right in front of the house, in 
order to conyerse loudly in the French language 
about the rare attractions of the banker'a exhibi- 
tion, and to praise the noble patriot who disdained 
to buy abroad what be could get at home just as 
wdl, if not better. 
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Tbe SQOcess of his exhibiüon, howeyer, far ex- 
cceded the wishes of the banker, and he was glad 
wben tbe days dunng wbich the exbibition was to 
oontinue were at an end, so tbat he could exclude 
tbe inquisUive yisitors from his house. 

But to-day the house was to be opened to the 
mvited guests, for to-day, as we stated before, Herr 
Itzig was going to celebrate simultaneously the 
wedding of three of bis beautiiiil daughters, and 
the whole place was astir with preparations for a 
becoming observance of the gala-day. 

While the footmen and other servants, nnder 
the direction of skilM artlsts, were engaged in 
gorgeously decorating the parlors and halls ; while 
a handred busy hands in the kitchen and cellar were 
preparing a samptuous repast ; while Herr Itzig 
and wife were giving the last directions 4br the 
details of the festival, the three brides were chat- 
ting confidentially in their own room. All of 
them were quite yoang yet, the eldest sister hav- 
ing scarcely completed her twenty-first year. 
They were very beantiful, and theirs was the 
striking and energetic beauty peculiar to the wo- 
men of the Orient — ^that beauty of flaming black 
eyes, glossy black hair, a glowing olive com- 
plexion, and slender but well-developed forms. 
They wore a füll bridal oostume ; their bare, beau- 
tifully rounded arms and necks were gorgeously 
adomed with diamonds and other precious stones ; 
their tall and vigorous flgures were clad in white 
BÜk dresses, trimmed with süperb laces. He who 
would have seen them thus in the füll charm of 
beauty, grace, and youth, in their magnificent cos- 
tumes, and with delicate myrtle-crowns on their 
heads, would have believed he beheld three favor- 
ite daughters of Fate, who had never known care 
and grief, and upon whose heads happiness had 
poured down an uninterrupted sunshine. 

Perhaps it was so; perhaps it was only the 
beautiful myrtle-crowns that cast a shadow over 
the faces of the three brides, and not their secret 
thoughts — their silent wishes. . 

They had eagerly conversed for a while, but 
now, however, they paused and seemed deeply 
absorbed. Finally, one of them slowly raised her 
gtowing black eyes and cast a pierdng glance 
upon her sisters. They feit the magic influence 
of this glance, and raised their eyes at the same 
thne. 

" Why do you look at us so intently, Fanny ?" 
they asked. 

"I want to See if I can read truth on your 
brow," Said Fanny ; " or if the diamonds and the 
myrtle-crowns conceal every thing. Girls, sup- 
pose we take off for a moment the shining but 
lying masks with which we adom ourselves in 



the eyes of the world, and show to dach oiher 
our true and natural character? Wehave always 
lied to each other. We said mütually to each 
other : * I am happy. I am not jealous of you, 
for I am just as happy as you.' Suppose we now 
open our lips really and teil the truth about our 
bearts? Would not it be norel and original? 
Would it not be an exceUent way of whiling away 
these few minutes until our betrothed come and 
lead US to the altar? See, this is the last time 
that we shall be thus together— the last time 
that we bear the name of our father ; let us, 
therefore, for once teil each other our true senti- 
ments. Shall we do so ? ** 

" Yes,'* exdtumed the two sisters. "But about 
what do you want us to teil you the truth ? " 

"About our hearts," replied Fanny, gravely. 
" Esther, you are the eldest of us three. You must 
commence. Teil us, therefore, if you love your 
betrothed, Herr Ephraim ? " 

Esther looked at her in amazement. " If I 
love him ? " she asked. " Good Heaven ! how 
should I happen to love him ? I scarcely know 
him. Father selected him for me; it is a bril- 
liant match ; I shaU remain in Berlin ; I shall give 
splendid parties and by my magnificent style of 
living greatly annoy those ladies of the so-called 
havie voISe^ who have sometimes dared to tum up 
their noses at the *■ Jewesses.' Wbether T shall be 
able tolove Ephraim, I do not know ; but we shall 
live in brilliant style, and as we shall give magnifi- 
cent dinner-parties, we shall never lack guests from 
the most refined classes of society. Such are the 
prospects of my future, and although I cannot 
say that I am content with them, yet I know that 
others will deem my position a most enviable one, 
and that is at least something.'* 

" The first confession ! " said Fanny, smiling. 
" Now it is yourtum, Lydia. Teil us, therefore, 
do you love Baron von Eskeles, your future hus- 
band ? " 

Lydia looked at her silently and sadly. " Do 
not ask me,'* she said, " for you and Esther know 
very well that I do not love him. I once had a 
splendid dream. I beheld myself an adored wife by 
the side of a young man whom I loved and who 
loved me passionately. He was an artist, and when 
he was sitting at his easel, he feit that he was rieh 
and happy; even without money, for he had his 
genius and his art. When I was looking at his 
paintings, and at the handsome and inspired 
artist himself, it seemed to me there was but one 
road to happiness on earth: to belong to that 
man, to love him, to serve him, and, if it must 
be, to suffer and starve*with him. It was a dream, 
and father aroused me from it by telling me tbat 
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I was to marry Baron toh Eskeles, that he had 
already made an agreement mih the baron's 
father, and that the wedding wonld take place in 
two weekfl." 

" Poor Lydia. ! '* mnnnnred the sisters. 

A pause ensned. " Well," asked Esther, ^ and 
yon, Fanny ? You examine ns and say nothing 
abont youjsell What about your heart, my chOd ? 
Do yon izf^e your betrothcd, Baron von Amstdn, 
the partner of Eskeles, your fittnre brother-in-law ? 
Ton are silent ? Have yon nothing to say tons ? " 

** I have to say to you that we are all to be pitied 
and veiy unhappy," said Fanny, passionately. **Tes, 
to be pitied and very unhappy, notwlthstanding 
oiir wealth, our diamonds, and our briUiant future ! 
We have been sold like goods ; no one has cared 
about the hearts which these goods happen to 
have, but erery one merely took into considera- 
tion how much profit he would deriye from them. 
Oh, my sisters, we rieh Jewesses are treated just 
in the samemanneras the poor prinoesses; we are 
sold to the highest bidder. And we have not got 
the necessary firmness, energy, and independence 
to emaocipate ourselves from this degrading 
traffic in flesh and blood. We bow our heads 
and obey, and, in the place of love and happi- 
ness, we fiU our hearts with pride and ostenta- 
tion, and yet we are stanring and pining away in 
the midst of our riches." 

" Yes," sighed Lydia, " and we dare not even 
complain ! Doomed to etemal fidsehood, we must 
feign a happiness we do not experience, and a 
love we do not feel." 

^ I shall not do so ! " exdaimed Fanny, proud- 
ly. ** It is enough for me to submit to compul- 
sion, and to bow my head; but never shall I 
stoop so low as to lie.'* 

"What! you are going to teil your husband 
that you do not love him ? " asked the sisters. 

*' I shall not say that to my hu^ndy but to my 
bärathed as soon as he makes his appearance." 

"But suppose he does not want to marry a 
^1 who does not love him ? " 

" Then he is the one who breaks off the match, 
not I, and father cannot blame me for it. But do 
you not hear footsteps in the hall? It is my 
betrothed. I begged him to be here a quarter of 
an hour previous to the commencement of the 
ceremony, because I desired to speak to him about 
a very serious matter. He is coming. Now pray 
go to the parlor, and wait for me there. I shall 
rejoin you, perhaps alone, and in that case I shall 
be firee; perhaps, however, Amstein will accom- 
pany me, and in that eventuality he will have ao- 
cepted the future as I am going to offer it to him. 
Farewell, sisters ; may God protect ud^ all I " 



"May God protect youl"" said Lydia, tenderl)! 
embradng her sister. " Yon have a ooiirageoiis 
and strong soul, and I wish mine were like yonrs." 

" Would that save you, Lydia ? *' asked Fanny, 
sharply. " Courage and energy are of no avail iq 
our case; in spite of our resistance, we shoul^ 
have to subndt and to suffer. He is coming.'* 

She pushed her sisters gentiy toward the parkM 
door, and then went to meet her betrothed, who 
had just entered. 

" Mr. Amstein," said Fanny, giving him her 
band, " I thank you for complying so promptly 
with my request" 

" A business man is always prompt," said the 
young baron, with a polite bow. 

" Ah, and you treat this interview with me like- 
wise a» a business affair ? " i 

" Yes, but as a business affiiir of the rarest andi 
most exquisite cbaracter. A Conference with a^ 
charming young ladyisworth more than a Con- 
ference with the wealthiest business Mend, even 
if the interview with the latter should yield a 
profit of one hundred per cent." 

"Ah, I believe you want to flatter me," said 
Fanny, closely scanning the small and elender 
figure and the pale face of the baron. 

He bowed with a gentla smile, but did not raise 
his eyes toward her. Fanny could not help per- 
cdving that his brow was slightly clouded. 

" Baron," she said, " I have begged you to come 
and See me, because I do not want to go to the 
altar with a lie on my soul. I will not deceive 
(xod and yourself, and therefore I now teil you, 
frankly and sincerely, I do not love you, baron ; 
only my father^s will gives my hand to you I " 

There was no perceptible change in the yöuog 
baron's face. He seemed neither surprised nor 
offended. 

" Do you love another man ? " he asked qnietly. 

"No, I love no one ! " exclaimed Fanny. 

" Ah, then, you are fortunate indeed," he said, 
gloomily. "It is by&r easier to marry with a 
cold heart, than to do so with a broken one ; for 
the cold heart may grow warm, but the broken 
one never." 

Fanny's eyes were fixed steadfastly on his fea- 
tnres. 

"Mr. Amstein," she exclaimed, impetuouslj, 
" you do not love me either I " 

He forced himself to smile. " Who could see 
you — ^you, the proud, glorions beauty— without 
falling in love with you ? " he exclaimed, empha^ 
ically. 

" Pray, no empty flatteries," said Fanny, impa« 
liently. " Oh, teil me the truth I I am sure you 
do not love me I " 
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" I saw you too late," he sald, moumitdly ; ** if 
[ had known you Booner, I should have loved you 
pasflionately." 

'* Bat now I am too late— and have you already 
loved another ? " she asked, hastily. 

" Yes, I love another," he said, gravely and sol- 
emnly. *' As you ask me, I ought to teil you the 
truth. I love another." 

" Nevertheless, you want to marry me?" she 
exdaimed, angrily. 

" And you ? " he asked, gently. " Do you love 
me?" 

" But I told you already my heart is free. I 
love no one, while you — why don't you marry 
her whom you love ? " 

" Because I cannot marry her." 

** Why cannot you marry hec? " 

*^ Because my father is opposed to lt. He is the 
Chief of our house and family. He commands, 
and we obey. He is opposed to it because the 
yoimg lady whom I love is poor. She would not 
increasc the capital of our firm.'' 

"Oh, etemally, etemally that cold mammon, 
that idol to whom our hearts are sacrificed so 
ruthlessly I " exclaimed Fanny, indignantly. " For 
money we seil our youth, our happiness, and our 
love." 

" I have not sold my love. I have sacrificed 
it," Said Baron Amstem, gravely ; " I have sacri- 
ficed it to the interests of our firm. But in seeing 
you so charming and sublime in your loveliness 
and glowing Indignation, I am fully satisfied al- 
ready that I am no longer to be pitied, for I shall 
have the most beautiful and generous wife in all 
Vienna." 

"Then you really want to marry me? You 
will not break off the match, although your heart 
bdougs to another woman, and although you 
know that I do not love you ? " 

"My beautiful betrothed, let us not deceive each 
other," he said, smiling ; " it is not a marriage, 
but a partnership we are going to conclude in obe- 
dience to the wishes of our fatbers. In agreeing 
npon this partnership only our fortunes, but not 
our hearts, were thought of. The houses of Itzig, 
Amstein, and Eskeles will flourisb more than 
ever ; whether the individuals belonging to these 
houses will wither is of no importance. Let us 
therefore submit to our fate, my dear, for we can- 
not escape from it. Would it be conducive to 
your happiness if I should break off the match ? 
Your father would probably select another hus- 
band for you, perhaps in Foland or in Russia, nnd 
you would be buried with all the treasures of your 
beauty and accomplishments in some obscure Cor- 
ner of the World, while I shall take you to Yienna, 



to the great theatre of the world — ^upon a stage 
where you will at least not lack triumphs and 
homage. And I ? Why should I be such a stu- 
pid fool as to give you 'up— you who bring to me 
much more than I deserve — your beauty, your ac- 
complishments, and your generous heart ? Ah, I 
shaU be the target of general envy, for there is no 
lady in Yienna worthy of being compared with 
you. As I cannot possess her whom I love, I 
may thank God that my father has selected you 
for me. You alone are to be pitied, Fanny, for I 
cannot offer you any compensation for the sacri- 
fices you are about to make in my favor. I 
am unworthy of you; you are my superior in 
beauty, intellect, and education. I am a busi- 
ness man, that is alL But in retum I have at 
least something to give — wealth, splendor, and a 
name that has a good sound, even at the imperial 
court. Let me, then, advlse you as a friend to ac- 
cept my band — ^it is the band of a friend who, 
during his whole life, will honestly strive to com- 
pensate you for not being able to give bis love to 
you and to secure your happiness." 

He feelingly extended his band to her, and the 
young lady slowly laid hers upon it. 

" Be it so ! " she said, solemnly ; " I accept your 
band and am ready to follow you. We shall not 
be a pair of happy lovers, but two good and sin- 
cere friends." 

"That is all I ask," said Amstein, gently. 
" Never shall I molest you with pretensions and 
demands that might offend your delicacy and be 
repugnant to your heart ; never shall I ask more 
of you than what I hope I shall be able to deserve 
— your esteem and your confidence. Never shall 
I entertain the infatuated pretensions of a husband 
demanding from bis wife an affection and fidelity 
he is himself unable to offer her. In the eyes of 
the World we shall be man and wife; but in the 
interior of your house you will find liberty and in- 
dependence. There you will be able to gratify all 
vour whims and wishes : there everv one will bow 
to you and obey you. First of all, I shall do so 
myself. You shall be the pride, the glory and joy 
of my house, and secure to it a brilliant position in 
Society. We shall live in princely style, and you 
shaJl rule as a queen in my house. Will that sat- 
isfy you ? Do you accept my proposition ? " 

"Yes, I accept it," exclaimed Fanny, with 
radiant eyes, " and I assure you no other house in 
Yienna sball equal ours. We will make it a centre 
of the best society, and in the midst of this cirele 
which is to embrace the most eminent representa- 
tives of beauty, intellect, and distinction, we will 
forget that we are united without happiness and 
witbout love." 
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''Bat there will be a day when jouv heart will 
love," Said Arnstein. " Swear to me that you will 
not curse me on that day because I shall tben stand 
between you and your loye. Swear to me that you 
will always regard me as your friend, that you will 
bave confidence in me, and teil me when that un- 
happy and yet so happy hour will strike, when 
your heart beging to speak." 

" I swear it to you I " said Fanny, gravely. " We 
will always be sincere toward each otber. Thns 
we shall always be able to avert wretchedness, 
although it may not be in our power to secure 
happiness. And now, my friend, come, gire me 
your arm and accompany me to the parlor where 
they are already waiting for us. Kow, I shall no 
longer weep and moum over this day, for it has 
given to me a friend, a brother I ^* 

She took bis arm and went with him to the 
parlor. A gentle smile was playing on her lips 
when the door was opened and thcy entered. 
With an air of quiet content she looked at her sis- 
ters, who were Standing by the side of thdr be- 
trothed, and had been waiting for her with trem- 
bhng impatience. 

"There is no hope left," murmured Lydia; 
'* she accepts her fate, too, and submits.'' 

"She follows my example,'^ thought Esther; 
" she consoles herseif with her wealth and briUiant 
Position in society. Indeed, there is no better 
«onsolation than that" 

At that moment the door opened, and the rabbi 
in bis black robe, a skuü-cap on his head, ap- 
peared on the threshold, foUowed by the precentor 
and sexton. Solemn silence ensued, and all heads 
were lowered in prayer while the rabbi was cross- 
ing the room in order to salute the parents of the 
brides. 



OHAPTER.XYI. 

MARIANNE MEIEB. 

At that moment of silent devotion, no one took 
any notice of a lady who crossed the threshold a 
few seconds aftcr the rabbi had entered. She was 
a tall, süperb creature of wonderful beauty. Her 
black hair, her glowing eyes, her finely-curved 
nose, the whole shape of her face imparted to her 
some resemblance to Fanny Itzig, the banker^s 
beautiful daughter, and indicated that she be- 
longed likewise to the people who, scattered over 
the whole world, have with unshaken fidelity 
and coiistancy preserved everywhere their type 
and habits. And yet, upon examining the charm- 
ing stranger somewhat more closely^ it became 



evident that she bore no resemblance either to 
Fanny or to her sisters. Hers was a stränge and 
peculiar style of beauty, irresistibly attractive and 
cbilling at the same time— a tall, queenly figure, 
wrapped in a purple velvet dress, fastened under 
her bosom by a golden sash. Her Shoulders, 
dazzling white, and of a truly classical shape, were 
bare ; her short ermine mantilla had slipped from 
them and hung gracefally on her beautiful, weit 
rounded arms, on which magnificent diamond 
bracelets were glittering. Her black hair feU 
down in long, luxuiiant ringlets on both sides of her 
transparent, pale cheeks, and was fastened in a 
knot by means of several large diamond pins. A 
diamond of the most precious brilliants crowned 
her high and thoughtful forehead. 

She looked as proud and glorious as a queen, 
and there was something haughty, imperious, and 
cold in the glance with which she now slowly and 
searchmgly surreyed the large room. 

" Teil me,*' whispered Baron Amstein, bending 
over Fanny Itzig, " who is the beautiful lady now 
Standing near the door ? " 

" Oh ! " exclahned Fanny, joyfully, " she has 
come after all. We scarcely dared to hope for 
her arrival. It is Marianne Meier.** 

" What ! Marianne Meier? '* asked Baron Arn- 
stein. " The celebrated beauty whom Goethe haa 
loved — for whom the Swedish ambassador at Bep> 
lin, Baron Bernstein, has entertained so glowing a 
passion, and suffered so much — and who is novr 
the mistress of the Austrian minister, the Prince 
von Reuss ? ** 

" Husb, for Heaven's sake, hush ! ** whispered 
Fanny. " She is Coming toward us.** 

And Fanny went to meet the beautiful lady. 
Marianne gently inclined her head and kissed Fan- 
ny with the dignified bearing of a queen. 

" I have come to congratulate you and your 
sisters,** she said, in a sonorous, magnificQnt alto 
voice. " I wanted to see how beautiful you looked, 
and whether your betrothed was worthy of p6a- 
sessing you or not.** 

Fanny tumed round to beckon Baron Arnstein 
to join them, but he had just left with the rabbi 
and the other officers of the synagogue. 

The ladies were now alone, for the ceremony 
was about to begin. And now the women entered, 
whose duty it was to raise loud lamentations and 
weep over the fate of the brides who were about 
to leave the parental roof and to foUow their hus- 
bands. They spread costly carpets at the feet of 
the brides, who were sitting on arm-chairs among 
the assembled ladies, and strewing flowers on 
these carpets, they muttered, sobbing and weep- 
ing, ancient Hebrew hymns. The mother stood 
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bebind them with trembling lips, and, nuBmg ber 
tearfttl eyes toward beaveD. Tbe door was 
opened, and tbe aexton in a long robe, bis wbite 
beard flowing down on bis breast, appeared, car- 
rying in bis band a wbite cusbion witb tbree 
splendid lace veils. He was foUowed by Mr. Itzig, 
tbe fatber of tbe tbree brides. Taking tbe reils 
firom tbe cushion, and muttering prayers all tbe 
wbile, he laid tbem on tbe beads of bis daugbters 
so tbat th^r faces and 'bodies seemed to be snr- 
rounded by a tbin and ury mist And tbe monm- 
ing-women sobbed, and two tears roUed over tbe 
pale cbeeks of tbe deeply-moved moiber. Tbe 
two men witbdrew silently, and tbe ladies were 
alone again. 

But now, in tbe distance, tbe beart-stirring 

Sounds of a cboir of sweet, sonorous cbildren's 

Yoices were beard. How cbarming did tbese voices 

reScbo tbrougb tbe room I Tbey seemed to call 

tbe brides, and, as if fascbiated by tbe inspiring 

melody, tbey slowly rose from tbeir seats. Tbeir 

motber approached tbe eldest sister and offered 

ber band to ber. Two of tbe eldest ladies took 

the bands of tbe younger sisters. Tbe otber ladies 

and tbe. mouming-women formed in pairs bebind 

tbem, and tben the prooession commenced mov- 

ing in the direction of tbe hiviting notes of tbe 

antbem. Tbus tbey crossed tbe rooms — ^nearer 

and nearer came tbe music — and finally, on pass- 

ing tbrougb tbe last door, tbe ladies steppod into 

a long ball, beaatifally decorated with flowers and 

covered with a glass roof tbrougb wbich appeared 

tbe deep, transparent azure of tbe wintry sky. In 

the centre of tbis ball there arose a purple cano- 

py with golden tasseis. The rabbi, praying and 

with uplifted bands, was Standing under it witb 

the tbree bridegrooms. The cboir of tbe singers, 

hidden behind flowers and orange-troes, grew 

louder and louder, and to tbis jubilant music the 

ladies conducted tbe brides to the candlpy, and the 

oeremony commenced. 

Wben it was conduded, wben tbe veils were re- 
moved from the beads of the brides so tbat tbey 
could now look freely into the world, the wbole 
party retumed to the parlor, and brides and 
bridegrooms received the congratulations of theb 
friends. 

Famiy and Marianne Meier were chatting in a 
bay-window at some distance from the rest of the 
Company. Tbey were standing there, arm in arm 
—Fanny in her wbite bridal costume, like a ra- 
diant lily, aud Marianne m ber purple dress, re- 
semblmg the peerleas queen of flowers. 

** You are going to leave Berlin to-day with your 
hnsband? " asked Marianne. 
" We leayein an bour/' said Fanny, sigbing. 



Marianne bad beard tbis sigb. " Do you love 
your busband ? " she asked, hastily. 

"I have Seen bim only twice,** wbispered 
Fanny. 

A sarcastic smile played on Marianne's lips. 
'* Tben tbey have simply sold you to bim like a 
slave^ri to a wealtby planter," she said. " It 
was a mere bargain and aale, and still you boast 
of it, and pass your disgusting trade in human 
bearts for virtue, and bel!eve you have a rigbt 
to look proudly and contemptuously down upon 
those wbo refuse to be sold like goods, and wbo 
prefer to ^ve away tbeir love to belüg desecra- 
ted without love." 

'*I do not boast of having married without 
love," swd Fanny, gently. " Oh, I should willing- 
ly give up wealtb and splendor — ^I should be quite 
ready to live in poverty and obscurity witb a man 
wbom I loved." 

*' But first the old rabbi would have to conse- 
crate your umon witb such a man, I suppose ? — 
otberwlse you would not foUow bim, notwithstand- 
ing your love ? " asked Marianne. 

** Yes, Marianne, tbat would be indispensable," 
said Fanny, gravely, firmly fixing ber large eyes 
upon her friend. "No woman should defy the 
moral laws of tbe world, or if she does, she will al- 
ways suffer for it If I loved and could not possess 
the man of my cboice, if I could not belong to 
bim as bis wedded wife, I should give bim up. 
The grief would kill me, perbaps, but I should 
die with the consolation of having remained faitb- 
ful to virtue — " 

"And of having proved false to love!" ex- 
claimed Marianne, scomfully. *' Phrases I Noth- 
ing but phrases leamed by beart, my child, but the 
world boast« of such phrases, and calls such senti- 
ments moral I Oh, hush I hush ! I know what 
you are going to say, and how you wish to ad- 
monish me. I beard very well how contemptu- 
ously your busband called me tbe mlstress of the 
Prince von Reuss. Don't excuse bim, and donH 
deny it, for I have beard it I might reply to it 
what Madame de Balbi said the otber day upon 
being upbraided with being the mistress of the 
Royal Frince d* Artois : * Li sang des princea ne 
aomUe paa I ' But I do not want to excuse my- 
self ; on tbe contrary, all of you shall some day 
apologize to me. For I teil you, Fanny, I am 
pursuing my own path and have a peculiar aim 
steadfastly in view. Oh, it is a great, a glorious 
aim. I want to see tbe wbole world at my feet ; 
all tbose ridioulous prejudices of birth, rank, and 
virtue shall bow to tbe Jewess, and the Jewess 
shall beoome tbe peer of the most distinguished 
representatlves of society. See, Fanny, tbat is 
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my plan and my aim, and it is yours too ; we are 
only pnrsuing it in different ways — poUy by the 
nde of a man whose wife you are, and to whom 
you bave pledged at the altar love and fiddity 
trithaut feeling them ; /, by the aide of a man 
whose friend I am — to whom, it is trne, I have 
not pledged at the altar loye and fidelity, bat 
whom I sball ffuthfully love beeause I have giren 
my heart to him. Let God decide whose is the 
tnie morality. The world is on your side and 
oondemns me, bat some day I shall hurl back into 
its teeth all its contempt and scom, and I shall 
oompel it to bow most humbly to me/' 

'* And whosoever sees yoa in yoar proad, radi- 
ant beanty, must feel that yoa will saoceed in ac- 
complishing what yoa are going to ondertake,** 
Said Fanny, bending an admiring glance on the 
glorioas creatare by her side. 

Marianne nodded gratefally. "Let 08 ponae 
oar alm," she said, " for it is one and the same. 
Both of as have a mission to fulfil, Fanny ; we 
have to avenge the Jewess upon the pride of the 
Christian women ; we have to prove to them that 
we are their equals in every respect, that we are 
perhaps better, more accomplished, and talented 
than all of those haughty Christian women. How 
often did they neglect aud insalt as in society ! 
How often did they offensively try to eclipse us I 
How often did they vex os by their scorn and in- 
solent bearing ! We will pay it all back to them ; 
we will scoarge them with the soourges with which 
they have scoorged as, and compel them to bow 
tousi" 

" They shall at least consider and treat as as 
their eqaals,'' said Fanny, gravely. " I am not 
longing for revenge, bat I want to hold my place 
in Society, and to prove to them th^ I am just as 
well-bred and aristocratic a lady, and have an 
equal, nay, a better right to call myself a repre- 
sentative of trae nobility ; for ours is a more an- 
clent nobility than that of all these Christian 
aristocrats, and we can coant oar anoestors far- 
ther back into the most remote ages than they — 
our fathers, the proad Levites, having been high- 
priests in Solomon^s temple, and the people hav- 
ing treated them as noblemen even at that time. 
We will remind the Christian ladies of thia wben- 
ever they talk to us about their own ancestors, 
who, at best, only date back to the middle ages 
or to Charlemagne." 

" That is right I like to. hear you talk in this 
Btrain," exclaimed Marianne, joyfully. **I see 
you will represent us in Yienna in a noble and 
proud manner, and be an honor to the Jews of 
Berlin. Ohj I am so glad, Fanny, and I shall always 
love you for it And do not forget me either. If 



it pleasefl God, I shall some day come to Yiemw, 
and play there a brilliant part. However, w« 
shall never be rivals, bat always frienda. Will 
you promise it ? '* 

**I promise it,** said Fanny, giving her soft 
white band to her fnend. Marianne pressed it 
wannly. 

" I accept your promise and shall remind jom, 
of it some day," she said. " Bat now fareweU^ 
Fanny, for I see your young husband yonder, who 
would like to speak to you, and yet does not come 
to US for fear of Coming in contact with the mi»- 
tress of the Prince von Reuss. God bless and pro- 
tect his virtae, that Stands in such nervous fear of 
being infected! Farewell; don*t forget our oach, 
and remember me." 

She tenderly embraced her fnend and imprinted 
a glowing kiss upon her forehead, and then quick- 
ly tuming around, walked across the room. AL. 
eyes foUowed the tall, proud lady with admiring 
glances, and some whispered, "^ How beautifol she 
is 1 How proud, how glorious ! *' She took nc 
notice, however; she had so often received the 
homage of these whispers, that they could na 
longer gladden her heart Without saluting any 
one, her head proudly erect, she crossed the room, 
d'^wing her ermine manlilla closely around hei 
Shoulders, and deeming every thing around her ui^ 
worthy of notice. 

In the anteroom a footman in gorgeous livery 
was waiting for her. He hastened down-stairs be- 
fore her, opened the street door, and rushed out 
in Order to find his mistress's carriage among tho 
vast number of coaches encumbering both sidea 
of the Street, and then bring it to the door. 

Marianne stood waiting in the door, stared at 
by the inquisitive eyes of the large crowd that had 
gathered in front of the house to see the guests 
of the wealthy banker Itzig upon their departurc 
from the wedding. 

Marianne püd no attention whatever to these 
bystanders. Her large black eyes swept over all 
those faces before her with an air of utter indif- 
ference ; she took no interest in any one of them, 
and their impertinent glances made apparently no 
Impression upon her. 

But the crowd took umbrage at her queenly in- 
difference. 

" Just See,** the bystanders whispered here and 
there, *^ju8t see the proud Jewess! How she 
Stares at us, as if we were nothing but thin air! 
What splendid diamonds she hat» got! Wen- 
der if she is indebted for them to her father's 
usury ? *' 

On hearing this question, that was uttered by 
an old woman in rags, the whole crowd laughecl 
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nproarionsl j. Mariaime eren tiben took no notice. 
!She only thought that her carriage was a good 
whUe Coming up, and ihe snpposed slowness of 
her footman was the sole cause of the frown 
wfaich DOW commenced cloudingher brow. When 
the crowd ceased laughing, a woman, a Jewess, in 
a dirty and raggcd dress, stepped forth and placed 
herseif close to Marianne. 

"You think she is indebted to her father for 
those diamonds ! ^ she yelled. "No, I know hei- 
ter, and can teil you all about it. Her father was 
a good friend of mine, and frequently traded with 
me when he was still a poor, peddling Jew. He 
aflerward made a great deal of money, while I 
grew very poor ; but he never bought her those 
diamonds. Just listen to me, and I will teU you 
what sort of a woman- she. is who now looks down 
OD IIS with such a haugbty air. She is the Jewess 
Marianne Meier, themistress of the old Prince Ton 
Re*s!" 

" Ah, a mistress I " shouted the crowd, sneer- 
ingly. " And she is looking at us as though she 
were a queen. She wears diamonds in her hair, 
and wants to hide her shame by dressing in purple 
Telvei She—" 

At that moment the carriage rolled up to the 
door ; the footman obsequiously opened the ooach 
door and hastened to push back the crowd in Or- 
der to enable Marianne to walk over the carpet 
spread out on the sidewalk to her carriage. 

" We won't be di^Jven back I " roared the crowd ; 
" we want to see the beautiful mistress— we want 
to see her close by." 

And laugbing, shouting, and jeering, the by- 
standers crowded closely around Marianne. She 
walked past them, proud and erect, and did not 
seem to hear the insulting remarks that were be- 
inglevelled at her. Only her cheeks had tumed 
eren paler than before, and her Ups were qulver- 
iog a little. 

Now ehe had reached her carriage and entered. 
The footman closed the door, but the mob still 
crowded around the carriage, and looked through 
the glass Windows, shouting, *^ Look at her ! look 
at her t What a splendid mistress she is I Hur- 
rab for her ! Long live the mistress 1 " 

The coachman whipped the horses, and the car- 
riage commenced moving, but it could make but 
little headway, the jeering crowd roUing along 
with it like a huge black waye, and trying to keep 
it back at every step. 

Marianne sat proudly erect in her carriage, 
itarmg at the mob with fiaming and disdainful 
eyes. Not a tear moistened her eyes ; not a word, 
not a cry issued from her firmly-^ompressed lips. 
Eren when her carriage, tuming around the cor- 



ner, gained at last a free field and sped away with 
thundering noise, there was no change whateyer 
in her attitude, or in the expression of her coun- 
tenance. She soon reached the embassy build« 
ings. Tbe carriage stopped in front of the Vesti- 
büle, and the footman opened the coach door. 
Marianne alighted and walked slowly and proudly 
to the staircase. The footman hastened after her, 
and when she had just reached the first landing- 
plaoe he stood behind her and whispered : 

"I heg your pardon, madame ; I was really en- 
tirely innocent. Tour carriage being the last to 
arrive, it had to take the hindmost place ; that 
was the reason why it took us so long to get it to 
the door. I heg your pardon, madame." 

Marianne only tumed to him for a moment, 
bending a Single contemptuous glance upon him, 
and then, without uttering a word, continued as- 
oending the staircase. 

Tbe footman pansed and looked after the proud 
lady, whispering with a sigh — 

** She will discharge me — she never foi^ves I " 

Marianne had now reached the upper story, and 
walked down the corridor as slowly and as proud- 
ly as ever. Her valet stood at the door, recciv- 
ing her with a profound bow, while opening the 
folding door. She crossed gravely and silentlf 
the long Suite of rodms now opening before her, 
and finally entered her dressing-room. Her two 
lady's maids were waiting for her here in order to 
assist her in putting on a more comfortable dress. 

When they approached their mistress, she made 
an imperious, repelUng gesture. 

" Begone I " she said, " begone I " 

That was all she said, but it sounded like a 
scream of rage and pain, and the lady^s maids 
hastened to ob^, or rather to escape. When the 
door had closed behind them, Marianne rushed 
toward it and locked it, and drew the heavy cur- 
tain over it. 

Now shewas'alone— now nobody could see her, 
nobody could hear her. With a wild cry she 
raised her beautiful arms, tore the splendid dia- 
dem of brilliants from her hair, and hurled it upon 
the floor. She then with trembling hands loosened 
the golden sash from her tapering waist, and the 
diamond pins from her hair, and threw all these 
precious trinkets disdaihfuUy upon the floor. And 
now with her small feet, with her embroidered 
Silken shoes, she furiously stamped on them with 
flaming eyes, aiid in her paroxysm of anger sllght* 
ly opening her lips, so as to show her two rows of 
peerless teeth whi<^ sbe beld firmly pressed to» 
gether. 

Her fine hair, no longer fastened by the dia* 
mond pins, had fallen down, and was now floating 
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around her form Hke a black veil, and closely oot- 
ered her purple dress. Thus ehe looked like a 
goddess of Teiigeance, so beautiful, so proud, so 
glorious and terrible — ^her small hands raised tow- 
ard heaven, and her feet crusbing the Jewelry. 

"Insulted, scomedl" she miirmured. "The 
meanest woman on the street believes she has a 
right to despise me— me, the celebrated Marianne 
Meier — me, at whose feet counts and princes have 
sigbed in vain l And who am I, then, that they 
sbould dare to despise me? ** 

She asked this question with a defiant, buming 
glance toward heayeii, but all at once she com- 
menced trembling, and hang her head humbljand 
moumfully. 

"I am a disgraced woman/* she wbispered. 
*' Diamonds and velvet do not hide my shame. I 
am the prince's mistress. That's all I 

" Bot it shall be so no longer 1 " she exclaimed, 
ffuddenly. " I will put a stop to it. I mtut put a 
stop to it I This hour has decided my destiny and 
broken my stubbomness. I thought I could defy 
the World in my way. I believed I could laugh 
at its prejudices ; bat the world is strenger than 
I, and therefore I have to subnoit, and shall here- 
after defy it In its own way. And I shall do so 
most assaredly. I shall do so on the spot." 

Without reflecting any further, she left her 
Chamber and hastened onoe more through the 
rooms. Her hair now was waving wildly around 
her Shoulders, and her purple dress, no longer held 
together by the golden sash, was floating loosely 
around her form. 

She took no notice whatever of her cUahabiUe ; 
only one idea, only one purpose fiUed her heart 

In breatbless haste she hurried on, and now 
quickly opened a last door, through which she 
entered a room fumished in the most sumptuous 
and comfortable manner. 

At her appearance, so sudden, and evidently 
unexpected, the elderly gentleman, who had re- 
posed on the silken sofa, arose and turned around 
with a gestore of displeasure. 

On recognizing Marianne, however, a smile 
overspread his features, and he went to meet her 
with a pleasant greeüng. 

" Back already, dearest ? '' he Said, extending 
his band toward her. 

**Yes, your highness — ^I am back already,'* 
she Said drily and coldly. 

The gentleman upon whose features the traces 
of a life of dissipation were plainly yisible, fixed 
his eyes with an anxious air upon the beautiful 
lady. He only now noticed her angry mien and 
the Strange diahabiÜe in which she appeared be- 
fore him. 



" <jk)od Heaven, Marianne I " he asked, aharpijr, 
" what is the cause of your agitation, of your 
coldness toward me? What has happened to 
you ? " 

"What has happened to me? The most in- 
famous insults have been heaped upon my head ! " 
she excUdmed with quivermg Ups, an angry bluah 
sufiUsing her cheeks. " For a quarter of an bonr, 
nay, for an etemity, I was the target of the jeers, 
the contempt, and the scom of the rabble that 
publicly abused me in the most disgraceful man- 
ner I " 

"Tellme," exclaimedtheold genüeman, *^ what 
has occurred, and whose fault it was I " 

"Whose fault it was?*' she asked, bending a 
Piercing glance upon him. " YourSy my prince ; 
you alone are to blame for my terrible disgrace 
and humiUation. For your sake the rabble has 
reyiled me, called me your mistress, and laaghed 
at my diamonds ; calling them the reward of ftiy 
shame I Oh, howmany insults, how mfmymor- 
tifications have I not already suffered • for your 
sake-— with how many bloody tears have I not 
cursed this love which attaches me to yoo, and 
..which I was nevertheless unable to tear from my 
heart, for it is strenger than mysel£ But now 
the cup of bittemess is füll to OTerflowing. My 
pride cannot bear so much contumely and soom« 
Farewell, my prince, my beloved I I must leave 
you. I cannot stay with you any longer. Shame 
would kill me. Farewell I Hereafber, no one 
shaU dare to call me a mistress.'* 

With a last glowing farewell, she turned to the 
door, but the prince kept her back ** Marianne,'* 
he asked, tenderly, " do you not know that I love 
you, and that I cannot live without you ? ** 

She looked at him with a fascinating smile. 
"And I? ** she asked, "far from you, shall die of 
a broken heart ; with you, I shall die of shame. 
I prefer the former. Farewell! No one shall 
ever dare again to call me by that name.** And 
her band touched already the door-knob. 

The prince encirded her waist with his arms 
and drew her back. 

"I shall not let you go," he said, ardently. 
" You are mine, and shall remain so I Oh, why 
are you so proud and so cold ? Why will you 
not sacrifice your faith to our loye ? Why do 
you insist upon remaining a Jewess ? " 

"Your highnesB,** she said, leaning her head 
on his Shoulder, " why do you want me to become 
a Christian?" 

" Why ? " he exdaimed. " Because my religion 
and the laws of my country prevent me from 
manying a Jewess.** 

"And if I should sacrifice to you the last that 
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DM remained to me?" sbe whispered — ^''my 
comscience and my reiigion." 

" Mariaxine," he exclaimed, solenmly, " I repeat 
trt you what I have told you so often already : 
'■ 'iecome a Christian in order to become my wife.' " 

She encircled his neck impetuously with her 
^nns and dang to him with a passionate outburst 
of tendemess. "• I will become a Christian ! " she 
wiiispered. 



OHAPTER XVII. 

LOTE ÄSD FOLITICS. 

^ Ar last 1 at last I " exclaimed Gentz, in a tone 
of fervid tendemess, approaching Marianne, who 
went to meet him with a winning smile. '^Do 
youknow, dearest, that yon haye driven me to de- 
epair for a whole week ? Not a word, not a mes- 
Bage from you ! Whenever I came to see you, I 
was tumed away. Always the same terrible reply, 
' Madame is not at home,' while I feit your near- 
ness in every nenre and Tein of mine, and while 
my throbbing heart was under the magic influence 
of your presence. And then to be tumed away I 
No reply whateyer to my letters, to my ardent 
Players to see you only for a quarter of an hour." 

** Oh, you angratefol man I ^' she said, smiling, 
'*did I not send for you to-day ? Did I not give 
you this rendezYous qnite voluntarily ? *' 

^ You knew very well that I should haye died 
if your heart had not softened at last. Oh, heav- 
enly Marianne, what foUies despair made me com- 
nüt already ! In order to forget you, I plunged 
into all sorts of pleasures, I commenced new 
Werks, I entered upon fresh love-affairs. But it 
was all in vain. Amidst those pleasures I was 
Bad; during my working hours my mind was wan- 
dermg, and in order to impart a semblance of truth 
and tendemess to my protestations of love, I had 
to dose my eyes and imagine you were the lady 
whom I was addressing.'' 

** And then you were successfül ? " asked Mari- 
anne, smiling. 

" Yes, then I was successfül," he said, gravely ; 
" but my new lady-loye, the beloved of my distrao- 
tion and despair, did not suspect that I only em- 
braoed her so tenderly because I kissed in her the 
beloved of my heart and of my entbusiasm.** 

^^And who was the lady whom you call the be- 
loTed of your distraction and despair ? " asked 
Marianne. 

**Ah, Marianne, you ask me to betray a 
woman ? " 

**No, no ; I am glad to perceive that you are a 



discreet cavalier. You shall betray no woman. I 
will teil you her name. The beloyed of your dis* 
traction and despair was the most beautiful and 
charmlng lady in Berlinr— it was the actress Chris- 
tel Enghaus. Let me complimeut you, my Mend, 
on having triumphed with that belle oyer all those 
sentipiental, lovesick princes, counts, and barons. 
Indeed, you haye improyed your week of * distrao- 
tion and despair' in the most admirable man- 

** Still, Marianne, I repeat to you, she wad 
merely my sweetheart for the time being, and 1 
merely plunged into this adyenture in order to for- 
get you." 

" Then you loye me really ? " asked Marianne, 

'^ Marianne, I adore you I You know it. Oh, 
now I may teil you so. Heretofore you repelled 
me and would not listen to my protestations of 
loye because I was a married man. -Now, how- 
eyer, I haye got rid of my ignominioud fetters, Mari- 
anne ; now I am no longer a married man. I am 
free, and all the women in the world are at IIb- 
erty to loye me. I am as free as a bird in the 
airl" 

*' And like a bird you want to flit from one heart 
toanother?" 

" No, most beautiful, most glorious Marianne ; 
your heart shall be the cage in which I shall im- 
prison myself " 

*^ Beware, my iiiend. What would you say if 
there was no door in this cage through which you 
might escape f " 

^* Oh, if it had a door, I should curse it." 

**Then you loye me so boundlessly as to be 
ready to sacrifice to me the liberty you haye 
scarcely r^gained ? " 

**Can you doubt it, Marianne?" asked Gents, 
tenderly preasing her beautiful hands to his Ups. 

"Are you in eamest, my friend?" she said, 
smiling. " So you offer your band to me ? Yoi' 
want to marry me f " 

Gentz Started back, and looked at her with a 
surprised and frightened air. Marianne laughed 
merrily. ' •' 

" Ah I " she Said, " your face is the most won* 

derful Illustration of Goethe's poem. You know 

it, donH you ? " And she recited with ludicroua 

pathos the foUowing two lines : 

^ * Holrathen, Kind, ist wunderlich Wort, 
HörUch^B, möcht^ ich gleich wieder fort.^ 

" Good Heayen, what a profound knowledge of 
human nature our great Gk>ethe has got, and how 
proud I am to be allowed to call him a friend of 
mine — HeircUhen^£indy ist wunderlich WorV^ 
" Marianne, you are cruel and uiy'ust, you—" 
**And you know the next two lines of the 
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poem?'* she interrupted him. ** The maiden re- 
pHed to him : 

" * Helrathen wir eben. 

Das übrige wird eich geben.* ** 

*< Tou mock me," exclaimed Gentz, smiling, 
" and yet you know ihe maiden's assurance would 
not prove tnie in onr case, and that there ia some- 
thing rendering such a happiness, the prospect of 
calling you my wife^ an utter impossibility. ün- 
fortunately, you are no Christian, Marianne. 
Hence I cannot many you." • 

"And if I were a Christian?" she asked in a 
•weet, eni^anting Toioe. 

He fixed his eyes with a searching glance upon 
her smiling, channing face. 

** What ! " he asked, in evident embarrassment. 
" If you were a Christian ? What do you mean, 
Karianne ? ** 

*' I mean,' Frederick, that I have given the high- 
est proof of my love to the man who loves me so 
ardently, constantly, and faithfuUy. For his sake 
I ^have become a Christian. Yesterday I was bap- 
tised. Now, my friend, I ask you once more, I 
ask you as a Christian woman : Gentz, will you 
marry me? Answer jne honestly and frankly, 
my friend ! Remember that it is *the beloved of 
your heart and bf your enthusiasm/ as you called 
me yourself a few moments ago, who now Stands 
before you and asks for a reply. Remember that 
this moment will be decisive for our future — speed- 
ily, nay, immediately dedsive. For you see I 
have removed all obstacles. I haye become a 
Christian, and I teil you I am ready to become 
your wife in the coucse of the present hour. Once 
more, then, Gentz, will you marry me ? " 

He had risen and paced the room in great ex- 
oitement. Marianne foUowed him with a lurking 
glance and a scomful smile, but when he now 
stepped back to her, she quickly assumed her se- 
rious air. 

"Marianne," he said, firmly, "you want to 
know the truth, and I love you too tenderly to 
conceal it from you. I will not, mustnot, cannot 
marry you. I toiä not, because 1 am unable to 
bear once more the fetters of wedded llfe. Imusi 
QOt, because I should make you unhappy and 
wretched. I eannoi, whUe, doing so, I should act 
perfidiously toward a friend of mine, for you 
know yery well that the Prince von Reuss is my 
intimate friend." 

" And / am his mistress. You wished to inti- 
mate that to me by your last words, I suppose ? " 

" I wished to intimate that he loves you bound- 
lessly, and he is a generous, magnanimous man, 

* Marriages between ChrlBtiana and Jcws wäre problb- 
tted in the Oerman states at that period. 



whose heart would break if any one should tak« 
you from him." 

" For the last time, then : you will not marry 
me ? " 

" Marianne, I love you too tenderly—-! cannot 
marry youl" 

Marianne burst into a fit of laughter. "A 
Strange reason for rg'ecting my hand, indeed ! '* 
she Said. " It is so original that in itself it migfat 
almost faiduce me to forgire your reftisaL And 
yet I had counted so firmly and surely upon your 
love and consent that I had made already the ne- 
cessary arrangements in Order that our wedding 
might take place to-day. Just look at me, Gentz. 
Do you not see that I wear a bridal-dress ? " 

" Your beauty is always a splendid bridal-drees 
for you, Marianne." 

" Well Said ! But do you not see a myrtle- 
wreath, my bridal-wreath, on the table there? 
Bbni Boit qui mal y petue / The priest is already 
waiting for the bride and bridegroom in the small 
chapel, the candles on the altar are lighted, every 
thmg is ready for the ceremony. Well, we must 
not make the priest wait any longer. So you de- 
cline being the bridegroom at the ceremony ? 
Well, attend it, then, as a witness. Will you do 
so ? Will you assist me as a faithful friend, sign 
my marriage-contract, and keep my secret t " 

" I am ready to give you any proof of my lore 
and friendship," said Gentz, gravely. 

"Wen, I counted on you," exclaimed Mariannes, 
smiling, "and, to teil you the truth, I counted on 
your refusal to marry me. Come, ^ye me your 
arm. I will show you the small chapel whieh the 
Prince Yon Reuss has caused to be fitted up here in 
the building of the Anstrian embassy. The serFants 
will see nothing stränge in our going there, and I 
hope, moreovei:^ that we shall meet with no one 
on our way thither. At the chapel we shall per- 
haps find Prince Henry— that will be a mere accU 
dent, which will surprise no one. Come, assint 
me in putting on this long black mantilla which 
will entirely conceal my white silk dress. The 
myrtle-wreath I shall take under my arm so that 
no one will see it. And now, come ! " 

" Yes, let US go," said Gentz, ofiering his arm 
to her. " I see yery well that there is a mystifi- 
cation in störe for me, but I shall foUow yoa 
whererer you will take me, to the devil or — ^ 

" Or to church," she said, smiling. " But hush 
now, so that no one may hear us." 

They walked silently through the rooma, then 
down a long corridor, and after descending a nar> 
row secret stauoase, they entered a small apart- 
ment where three gentlemen were wuting for 
them. One of them was a Catholic priest in bia 
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vestments, the second the Prinoe Yon Reuss, Hen- 
ry Xm., and the tUird the first aüacJU of the 
Anstrian embassj. 

The prmce approached Marianne, and after ta- 
king her hand he saluted Gentz m the most cor- 
dial manner. 

" Every thing is ready/' he said ; " come, Ma- 
rianne, let me place the wreath on your head." 

Marianne took off her mantUla, and, handing 
the myrtle-wreath to the prince, she bowed her 
head, and ahnost knelt down before hun. He 
took the wreath and fastened it in her hair, where* 
upon he beckoned the atiachS to hand to hun the 
large casket standing on the table. This caskefc 
contained a small prince^s Coronet of exquisite 
workmanahip and sparkling with the most precious 
diamonds. 

The prince fastened this Coronet over Marianne's 
wreath, and the diamonds glistened now like stars 
over the delicate myrtle-leaves. 

" Arise, Marianne," he then said, londly. " I have 
fastened the Coronet of your new dignity in your 
hair ;> let us now go to the altar.'' 

Marianne arose. A stränge radiance of trium- 
phant joy beamed in her face ; a deep flush suffused 
her cheeks, generally so pale and transparent; a 
blissful smile played on her lips. With a proud 
and sublime glance at Gentz, who was staring at 
her, speechless and amazed, she took the prince^s 
arm. 

The priest led the way, and from the small 
room they now entered the chapel of the embassy. 
On the altar, over which one of Van Dyck's splen- 
did paintings was hanging, large wax-tapers were 
buming in costly sUver chandeliers. On the carpet 
in front of the altar two small prie-dieus for Mari- 
anne and the prince were placed, and two arm- 
chairs for the witnesses stood behind them. Op- 
posite the altar, on the other side of the chapel, 
a sort of choir or balcony with an organ had been 
fitted up. 

But no one' was there to play on that orgao. 
All the other chairs and benches were vacant; 
the ceremony was to be perform ed «ecretly and 
quietly. 

Gentz saw and observed every thing as though 
it were a vision, he could not yet make up his 
mind that it was a reallty ; he was confused and 
almost dismayed, and did not know whether it was 
owing to his surprise at what was going on, or to 
his vexation at being so badly duped by Marianne. 
He believed he was dreaming when he saw Mari- 
anne and the prince kneeling on the prie^ieu»^ 
Marianne Meier, the Jewess, at the right hand of 
the high-bom noblcman, at the place of honor, 
only to be occupied by legitimate brides of equal 




rank ; and when he heard the priest, who stood in 
front of the altar, pronounce solemn words of ex- 
hortation and benediction, and finally ask the 
kneeling bride and bridegroom to vow etemal 
love and fidehty to each other. Both uttered the 
solemn " Yes" at the same time, the prince quiet- 
ly and gravely, Marianne hastily and in a joyful 
voice. The priest thereupon gave them the bene- 
diction, and the ceremony was over. The whole 
party then retumed to the anteroom serving as a 
sacristy. They silently received the congratula- 
tions of the priest and the witnesses. The attaehS 
then took a paper from his memorandum-book ; it 
contained the minutes of the ceremony, which he 
had drawn up already in advance. Marianne and 
the prince signed it ; the witnesses and the priest 
did the same, the latter adding the church seal to 
his signature. It was now a perfeotly valid cer- 
tificate of thelr legitimate marriage, which the 
prince handed to Marianne, and for which sho 
thanked him with a tender^mile. 

"You are now my legitimate wife," said the 
Prince von Reuss, gravely ; " I wish to give you 
this proof of my love and esteem, and I retum 
my thanks to these gentlemen for having witnessed 
the ceremony ; you might some day stand in need 
of thdr testimony. For the time being, however, 
I have cogent reasons for keeping our marriage 
secret, and you have pro!hised not to divulge it." 

" And I renew my promise at this sacred place 
and in the presence of the priest and our wit- 
nesses, my dear husband," said Marianne. " No 
one shall hear from me a word or even an intima- 
tion of what has ocourred here. Before the world 
I shall be obediently and patiently nothing but 
your mistress until you deem if prudent to ac- 
knowledge that I am your wlfe." 

" I shall do so at no distant day," said the 
prince. " And you, gentlemen, will you promise 
also, will you pledge me your word of honor that 
you will faithftilly keep our secret ? " 

" We prt)mise it upon our honor t " exclaimed 
the two gentlemen. 

The prince bowed his thanks. " Let us now 
leave the chapel separately, just as we have 
come," he said ; " if we should withdraw together, 
it would excite the attention and curiosity of the 
servants, some of whom might meet us in the 
hall. Come, baron, you will accompany me." 
He took the attache's arm, and left the small 
sacristy with him. 

" And you will accompany me," said Marianne, 
kindly nodding to G^ntz. 

** And I shall stay here for the purpose of pray- 
ing for the bride and bridegroom," m'ittered tbo 
priest, retuming to the altar. 
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Ifarianne now haatily took the ooronet and 
myrtle-wreath from her hair and concealed both 
nnder the black mantilla which G«ntz gallantly 
laid aronnd her Shoulders. 

They silently reascended the narrow staircase 
and retumed through the oorridor to Marianne's 
rooms. üpon reaching her bondoir, Marianne 
doffed her mantilla with an indescribable air of 
triamphant Joy, and laid the Coronet and myrtle- 
wreath on the table. '* Well," she asked in her 
sonorous, impressive Toice, '*what do yon say 
now, my tender Gentz? ** 

He had taken his hat, and replied with a deep 
bow: *^ I have to say that I bow to your sagadty 
and talents. That was a master-stroke of yours, 
dearest. " 

** Waa it not ? " she asked, trimnphantly. ^ The 
Jewess, hitherto despised and oetracized by Soci- 
ety, has suddenly become a le^timate princess ; 
she has now the power to avenge all sneers, 
all derision, all contempt she has had to undergo. 
Oh, how sweet this revenge will be — how I shall 
homble all those haughty ladies who dared to de- 
spise me, and who will be obliged henceforth to 
yicld the place of honor to me I " 

"And will you reyenge yourself upon me too, 
Marianne?" asked Gentz, humbly — "upon me 
who dared reject your band? But no, you must 
always be grateful to me for that refusal of mine. 
Just ima^ne I had compdled you to stick to your 
cffer: instead of being a princess, you would now 
be the unhappy wife of the poor military coun- 
sellor, Frederick Gentz." 

Marianne laughed. " You are right," she said, 
" I am grateful to you for it But, my fnend, you 
must not and shall not remain the poor military 
oonnsellor Gentz." 

"God knows that that is not my Intention 
either," exclaimed Gentz, laughing. "Gk>d has 
placed a capital in my head, and you may be 
Bure that I shall know how to inyest it at a good 
rate of interest." 

"But here you will obtain no such interest," 
6aid Marianne, eagerly, " let us speak sensibly 
about t^iat matter. We have paid our tribute to 
love and friendship ; let us now talk about poli- 
tics. I am authorized — and she who addresses 
you now is no longer Marianne Meier, but the wife 
of the Austrian ambassado^— I am authorized to 
make an important oflTer to you. Come, my friend, 
Sit down in the arm-chdr here, and let us hold a 
diplomatic Conference." 

*' Yes, let US do so," said Gentz, smiling, and 
taking the seat she had indicated to him. 

"Friend Gentz, what are your hopes for the 
fixture?" 



" A ponderous question, but I shall try to an- 
swer it as briefly as possible. I am in hopes of 
eaming fame, honor, rank, infliience, and a brfl- 
liant Position by my talents." 

"And you believe you can obtain all that here 
in Prussia ? " 

" I hope so," said Gentz, hesitatiugly. 

" You have addressed a memorial to the young 
king ; you have urged him to give to his subjects 
proeperity, happiness, honor, and freedom of tbe 
press. How long is it since you sent that memo- 
rial tohun?" 

" Four weeks to-day." 

" Four weeks, and they have not yet rewarded 
you for your glorious memorial, although the whole 
Prussian nation hailed it with the most rapturoua 
applause ? They have not yet thought of appoint- 
ing you to a position worthy of your talents? 
You have not yet been invited to court ? " < 

" Yes, I was invited to court. The queen 
wished to become acquainted with me. Grualtieri 
presented me to her, and her mtgesty said» very 
many kind and flattering things to me." * 

" Words, empty words, my friend ! Their ao- 
tions are more eloquent. The king has not sent 
for you, the king has not thahked you. The king 
does not want your advice, and as if to show to 
yourself, and to all those who have received your 
letter so enthusiastically, that he intends to pursue 
his own path and not to listen to such advice, the 
king, within the last few days, has addressed a de- 
cree to the criminal court, peremptorily ordering 
the prosecuting attomeys to proceed rigorously 
against the publishers of writings not submitted to 
or rejected by the censors." f 

" That cannot be true — that is impossible ! " ex- 
claimed Gentz, starting up. 

"I pardon your impetuosity in consideration 
of your just Indignation," said Marianne, smiling. 
" That I told you the truth, however, you will 
See in to-morrow's QazetUy which will oontuh 
the royal decree I alluded to. Oh, you know very 
well the Austrian ambassador has good friends 
everywhere, who fumlsh him the latest news, and 
keep him informed of all such things. You need 
not hope, therefore, that the young king will make 
any use of your talents or grant you any favors. 
Your splendid memoria! has offended him instead 
of winning him ; he thought it was altogether too 
bold. Frederick William the Third is not partial 
to bold, eccentric acta ; he instinctively shrinks 
back from all violent reforms. The present Klag 
of Prussia will not meddle with the great afiairs 

* Tamhagen, "Gallerte von BUdnlssen,^ et&, voL IL 
t F. Foenter, ** Modem History of PniBsla,^ vol. L, p. 
498L 
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of the World ; the EiDg of Prasdia wishes to remain 
neutral amidst the struggle of contending parties. 
Instead of thinkingofwarandpolitics, hedeyotefl 
bis principal attention to the chnrch Benice and ex- 
amination of the appUcants for holy Orders, and yet 
he ifi not even courageons enough formally to 
abolish Wölhier's bigoted edict, anä thus to make 
at least one dedsire step forward. Believe me, 
kkewarmness and timidity will characterize every 
act of his administration. So you had better go 
to Austria." 

^'And what shall I do in Austria?'* aeked 
Gentz, tboughtfiilly, 

" What shall you do there?'* exclaimed Mari- 
anne, passionately. " You shall serre the fa,ther- 
lan4 — you shall serve Germany, for Gennany is in 
Austria just as well as in Prussia. Oh, believe 
me, my friend, only in Austria wiU you find men 
streng and bold enough to brave the intolerable 
despotism of the French. And the leading men 
there will welcome you most oordially ; an appro- 
priat^ sphere will be allotted to your genius, and 
the Position to whieh you will be appointed will 
amply satisfy the aspirations of your ambition. I 
am officially authorized to make this offer to you, 
for Austria is well aware that, in the future, 
sbe Stands in'need of men of first-class ability, and 
she therefore desires to stKsure your Services, which 
she will reward in a princely manner. Come, my 
fiiend, I shall set out to-day with the prince on a 
joumey to Austria. Accompany us — ^beoome one 
of oursi " 

'* Ours I Are you, then, no longer a daughter of 
Prussia?" 

**I have become a thorough and enthusfastic 
Austnan, for I worshlp energy and determination, 
and these qualities I find only in Austria, in the 
difitinguished man who is holding the heim of her 
Bhip of State, Baron Thugut Come with us; 
Thugut is anxious to have you about his person ; 
accompany us to him.*' 

" And what are you going to do in Tienna ? " 
asked Gentz, evasively. " Is it a mere pleasure- 
trip?" 

*' If another man should put that question to 
me, I should reply in the affirmative, but to you I 
am going to prove by my entire sincerity that I 
really believe you to be a devoted friend of mine. 
No, it is no pleasure-trip. I accompany the prince 
to Yienna because he wants to get there instruc- 
tions from Baron Thugut and learn what is to be 
done at Rastadt." 

*' Ah, at Rastadt — at the peace congress,*' ex- 
claimed Gentz. ** The emperor has requested the 
States of the empire to send plenipotentiaries to 
Rastadt to negotiate there with France a just and 



equitable peace. Prasaia bas already sent there 
her plenipotentiaries, Gount Goertz and Baron 
Dohm. Oh, I should have liked to a^pompany 
them and participate in performing the glorioun 
task to be accomplished there. That congress 9% 
Rastadt is the last hope of Gennany ; if it should 
fall, all prospects of a regeneration of the empim 
are gone. That oongress will at last give to the 
nation all it needs : an efficient Organization of the 
empire, a well-regulatcd administration of justice, 
protection of German manufactures against British 
arrogance, and last, but not least, freedom of the 
press, for which the Gennans have been yeamlng 
for so many years." 

Marianne burst into a loud fit of laughter. 
" Oh, you enthusiastic visionary t " she said, ** bat 
let US speak soflly, for even the walls must not 
hear what I am now going to teil you." 

She beut over the table, drawing nearer to 
Gentz, and fixing her large, fluning eyes upon him, 
she asked in a wbisper, **I suppose you love Geiv 
many f You would not like to see her devoured 
by France as Italy was devoured by her ? You 
would not like either to see her go to decay and 
cnimble to pieces from inherent weakness ? " 

*' Oh, I love Gennany I " said Gentz, enthuaia^ 
tically. ** All my wishes, all my hopes belong to 
her. Would to God I could say some day, all my 
talents, my energy, my persoverance are devoted 
to my fatherland — ^to G^ermany ! " 

" Well, if you really desire to be useful to Cter- 
many," whispered Marianne, " hasten to Rastadt. 
If Gennany is to be saved at all, it must be done 
at once. You know the stipulationa of the treaty 
of Campo Formio, I suppose ? " 

** I only know what every one knows about 
them." / 

*' But you do not know the secret article. I will 
teil you all about it. Listen tq »me. The secret 
article accepted by the emperor reads as foUows.: 
*The emperor pledges himself to withdraw his 
troops from Mentz, Ehrenbreitstein, Mannheim, 
Königstein, and from the German empure in gen- 
eral, twenty days after the ratification of the 
peace, which has to take place in the course of 
two months ' " * 

*' But he thereby delivers the empire to the ten- 
der mercies of the enemy," exclaimed Gentz, in 
dismay. "Oh, that cannot bei No German 
could grant and sign such terms without sinking 
into the earth from shame. That would be con- 
trary to every Impulse of patriotism — ^* 

'* Nevertheless, that article has been signed and 
will be carried out to the letter. Mako haste, 

* 8cbIoB«er'a "" Hlatory of the Elghterath Century,** 
voL V., p. 48. 
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therefofe, Qennanj is calling you ; assist her, 
7011 bare got tiie strengdi. Oh, gire it to her I 
Become an Anstrian just as Bratus became a ser- 
Tant of the kings ; become ao Aastrian in Order 
to save (Jermany ! " 

*'Ah, you want to entioe me, Delikhl" ex- 
daimed Gentz. " You want to show me a beau- 
tühl goal in order to make me walk the tortuouB 
pathfl which may lead thither ! No, Delllah, it ia 
in vain I I shall stay here ; I shall not go to Aus- 
tria, for Austria is the State that is going to betray 
Germany. Prossia may be able to sare her ; ehe 
Stands perhaps in need of my arm, my pen, and 
my tongae for that purpos& I am a German, bat 
first of all I am a Fmssian, and every good patriot 
ooght first to serve bis immediate conntry, and 
wait nntil she calls him. I still hope that the 
king will prove the right man for bis responsible 
Position; I still expect that he will succeedin 
rendering Prussia great and Germany free. I 
most, therefore, renudn a Prossian as yet and be 
ready to senre my conntry." 

*'Poor enthusiasti Yon will regret some day 
having lost yoor time by indul^g in visionary 
hopes." 

'* Well, I will promise, whenerer that day comes, 
whenever Prossia declares that she does not want 
my Services, ihen I will come to yon-^then you 
shall enlist me for Austria, and perhaps I may 
ihen still be able to do something for Germany. 
Bat ontil then, leave me here. I swear to yoa, not 



a word of what yoa have just told me here shaL 
be betrayed by my lips ; but I cannot serre him 
who has betrayed Grermany." 

" Yoa cannot be induced, then, to accept my 
oflTer ? Yoa want to stay here ? You refuse to 
aocompany me to Vienna, to Rastadt, in order to 
save what may yet be saved for Grermany ? " 

" If I had an army ander my command," ex- 
claimed Gentz, with flaming eyes, ''if I were the 
King of Prussia, then I should assuredly go to 
Rastadt, bat I should go thither for the purpose 
of dispersing all those hypocrites, cowards, and 
scribblers who call themselves statesmen, and of 
driving those French republicans who put on such 
disgusting airs, and try to make us believe they 
had a perfect right to meddle with the domestic 
afiairs of Germany— beyond the Rhine I I should 
go thither for the purpose of garrisoning the fo^ 
tresses of the Rhine — which the Emperor of Ger- 
many is going to surrender to the tender merdes 
of the enemy — with my troops, and of defending 
them against all foes from without or from with- 
in. That would be my policy if I were King of 
Prussia. But being merely the poor military cowor 
sellor, Frederick Gentz, and baving nothing bat 
someability andasharp pen, I shall stay here and 
wait to see whether or not Prussia will make ose 
of my ability and of my pen. God save Germany 
and Protect her from her physicians who are con- 
cocting a fatal draught for her at Rastndt ! God 
save Germany t" 
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OHAPTER XVIII. 
crroYENins josEPHims bonapartb. 

A JOYFUL commotion reigned on the dghth of 
NoTember, 1'79'/, in the streets and public 
places of the German fortress of Rastadt The 
whole Population of the lower classes had 
gathered in the streets, while the more aris- 
tocratic inhabitants appeared at the open Win- 
dows of their houses in eager expectation of 
the remarkable erent for which not only the 
people of the whole city, but also the foreign 
ambassadors, a large number of whom had arrived 
at Rastadt, were looking with the liveliest Symp- 
toms of impatience. 

And, indeed, a rare spectacle was in störe for 
them. It was the arrival of General Bonaparte and 
bis wife Josephine that all were waiting for this 
moming. They were not to arrive together, how- 
ever, but both were to reach the city by a diflferent 
ronte. Josepbine, who was expected to arrive 
first, was Coming from Milan by the shortest and 
most direct route; while Bonaparte had under- 
taken a more extended joumey from Gampo 
Formio through Italy and Switzerland. . It was 
well known already that he had been received 
everywhere with the most unbounded e^thusiasm, 
and that all nations had hailed him as the Messiah 
of liberty. There had not been a Single city that 
had not received him with splendid festivities, 
and honors had been paid to him as though he 
were not only a triuropbant victor, but an exalted 
ruier, to whom every one was willing to submit. 
Even free Switzerland had formcd no exception. 
At Geneva the daughters of the first and most 
distlnguished families, clad in the French colors, 
had presented to him in the name of the city a 
laurel-wrcath. At Beme, bis carriage had passed 
through two lines of handsomely decorated coaches, 
Glied ¥dth beautiful and richly adomed ladies, 



who had hailed him with the jubilant shout of 
'* Long live the pacificator I *' 

In the same manner the highest honors had 
been paid to bis wife Josephine, who had been 
treated everywhere with the deference due to a 
sovereigit princess. The news of these splendid 
receptions had reached Rastadt already; and it 
was but natural that the authorities and Citizens 
of the fortress did not wish to be outdone, and 
that they had made extensive arrangements for 
welcoming the conqueror of Italy in a becoming 
manner. 

A magnificent triumphal arch had been erected 
in front of the gate through which General Bona- 
parte was to enter the city, and under it the city 
fathers, clad in their official" rohes, were waiting 
for* the victorious hero, in order to conduct him 
to the house that had been selected for him. In 
front of this house, situated on the large market- 
place, a number of young and pretty girls, dressed 
in white, and carrying baskets with flowers and 
fruits which they were to lay at the feet of the 
generalis beautiful wife, had assembled« At the 
gate through which Josephine was to arrive, a 
briUiant cavalcade of horsemen had gathered for 
the p;irpose of welcoming the lady of the great 
French chieftain, and of escorting her as a guard 
of honor. 

Among these cavaliers there were most of the 
ambassadors from the different parts of Germany, 
who had met here at Rastadt in order to accom- 
plish the great work of peace. Every sovereign 
German prince, every elector and independent 
count had sent bis delegates to the southwestem 
fortress for the purpose of negotiating with the 
French plenipotentiaries conceming the future 
destinies of Germanv. Even Sweden had sent 
a representative, who had not appeared so much, 
however, in order to take care of the interests of 
Swedish Pomerania, as to play the part of a 
mediator and reconciler. 

All these ambassadors had been allowed to 
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enter Rastadt quietly and entirely unnoticed. The 
German city had failed to pay any public honors 
to these distinguished Qerman noblemen; but 
every one hastened to exhibit the greatest defer- 
ence to the French general — and even the am- 
bassadors deemed it prudent to participate in 
these demonstrations : only they tried to display, 
evenon this occasion, their accustomed diplomacy, 
and instead of receiving the victorious ohieftain 
in the capacity of humble vassals, they preferred 
to present their respects as gallant cavaliers to 
hia beautiful wife and to escort her into the 
city. 

The German ambassadors, therefore, were wait- 
ing for Hme. General Bonaparte on their magnifi- 
cent Drancing steeds in front of tbe gatethrough 
which she was to pass. Even old Count Metter- 
nich, the delegate of the Emperor of Austria and 
ruler of the empire, notwithstanding the stiffiiess 
of his limbs, had mounted his horse ; by his aide 
the other two ambassadors of Austria were halt- 
ing — Count Lehrbach, the Austrian member of 
the imperial commission, and Count Louis 
Cobeuzl, who was actlng as a delegate for Bo- 
hemia and Hungary. Behind old Count Metter- 
nich, on a splendid and most fiery charger, a 
young cavalier of tall figure and rare manly 
beauty might be seen ; it was young Count Clem- 
ens Mefctemich, who was to represent the Corpo- 
ration of the Counts of Westphalia, and to 
begin his official diplomatic career here at Bastadt 
under the eye of his aged father. By his aide the 
imposing and grave ambassadors of Prussia made 
their appearance — Count Goertz, who at the time 
of the war for the succession in Bavaria had 
played a part so important for Prussia and so 
hostile to Austria ; and Baron Dohm, no less dis- 
tinguished as a cavalier than as a writer. Not 
far fVom them the representatives of Bavario, 
Saxony, Wurtemberg, and öf the whole host of the 
BO-called " Immediates " * might be seen, whom 
the editors and correspondents had joined, that 
had repaired to Rastadt in the hope of finding 
there a perfect gold-mine for their greedy pens. 
But not merely the German diplon^atists and the 
aristocratio young menof Rastadt were waiting here 
for the arrival of Mme. (xeneral Bonaparte ; there 
was also the whole crowd of French singers, 
actors, and adventurers who had flocked to the 
Gongress of Rastadt for the purpose of amusing 
the distinguished noblemen and delegates by their 
yaudevilles, comedies, and gay operas. Finally, 
there were also the French actresses and ballet-girls, 

* The noblemen owning territory in the Btates of geoond- 
■ry princes, bat snbject only to the authority of the 
emperor, were called "'Immediatet,'''* 



who, dressed in the highest style of fashion, were 
occupjring on one side of the road a long row of 
splendid carriages. Many of these carriages were 
decorated on their doors with large coats-of-arms, 
and a person well versed in heraldry might have 
easily seen therefrom that these escutcheons m<& 
cated some of the noble diplomatists on the othcr 
side of the road to be the owners of the carriages. 
In fact, a very cordial and friendly understanduig 
seemed toprevail between the diplomatists and the 
ladies of the French theatre. This was not only 
evident from the German diplomatists having lent 
their carriages to the French ladies for the day's 
reception, but likewise from the ardent, tender, 
and amorous glances that were being exchanged 
between them, from their significant smiles, and 
frt)m th^ stealthy nods and mute but eloquent 
greetings. 

Suddenly, however, this mimical flirtation was 
interrupted by the rapid approach of a Courier. 
This was the signal announcing the impending 
arrival of Josephine Bonaparte. In fact, the 
heads of four horses were seen already in the dis- 
tance ; they came nearer and naarer, and now the 
carriage drawn by these horses, and a lady oocu- 
pjring it, could be plainly discemed. 

It was a wonderful warm day in November. 
Josephine, therefore, had caused the top of her 
carriage to be taken down, and the spectators 
were able, not merely to behold her face, but to 
Scan most leisurely her whole figure and even her 
costume. The carriage had approached at füll 
galiop, but now, upon drawing near to the crowd 
assembled in front of the gate, it slackened ita 
Speed, and every one had time and leisure to con- 
template the lady enthroned in the carriage. She 
was no longer in the first bloom of youth ; more 
than thirty years had passed already over her 
head ; they had deprived her complexion of its 
natural freshness, and left the first slight traces of 
age tlpon her pure and noble forehead. But her 
large dark eyes were beaming still in the im- 
perishable fire of her inward youth, and a sweet 
and winning smile, illuminating her whole counto- 
nance as though a'ray of the setting sun had fall- 
en upon it, was playing around her'charmmg Ups. 
Her graceful and elegant figure was wrapped in a 
closely fitting gown of dark-green velvet, richly 
t^mmed with coetly fürs, and a small bonnei, 
likewise trimmed with fürs, covered her head, and 
under this bonnet luxuriant dark ringlets were 
flowing down, surrounding the beuutiful and noble 
oval of her face with a most becoming frame. 

Josephine Bonaparte was still a most attractire 
and lovely woman, and on beholding her it wad 
easily understood why Bonaparte, although mach 
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^ounger, bad been so fascinated by this charming 
lady and lo^ed her with Buch passionate tender- 
ness. 

The French actors dow gave yent to their de- 
light by loud cheers, and rapturously waving their 
hats, they shouted : " Vive la citoyenne Bona- 
parie ! Vive Paugitate Spovse de rjtalique / " 

Josephine nodded eagerly and with affable con- 
descension to the enthusiasüc crowd, and slowly 
passed on. On approachmg the diplomatists, she 
assumed a graver and more erect attitude; she 
acknowledged the low, respectful obeisances of the 
cavaliere with the distinguished, careless, and yet 
polite bearing of a queen, and seemed to have for 
every one a grateful glance and a kind smile. 
Erery one was satisfied that she had especially 
noticed and distinguished him, and every one, 
therefore, feit flattered and elated. From the 
diplomatists she tomed her face for a moment to 
the other side, toward the ladies seated in the 
magnificent carriages. But her piercing eye, her 
delieate womanly instinct told her at a glance that 
these ladies, in spite of the splendor surrounding 
them, were no representatives of the aristocracy ; 
she therefore greeted them with a rapid nod, a kind 
smile, and a graceful wave of her band, and then 
averted her head agam. 

Her carriage now passed through the gate, the 
cayaliers surrounding it on both sides, and there- 
by separating tbe distinguished lady from her art* 
tendants, who were foUowing her iii four large 
coaches. These were joined by the carriages of 
the actresses, by whose sides the heroes of the 
stage were cantering and exhibiting their horse- 
manship to the laugbing helles with painted 
cheeks. 

It was a long and brilUant procession with 
which Mme. General Bonaparte made her entrance 
into Rastadt, and the last of the carriages had not 
yet reached the gate, when Josephine's carriage 
had already arrived on the market-place and 
halted in front of the house she was to occupy 
with her husband. Before the footman had had 
time to alight from the box, Josephine herseif had 
already opened the coach door in order to meet 
the young ladies who were waiting for her at the 
door of her house, and to give them a flattering 
proof of her affability. In polite haste she de- 
scended from the carriage and stepped into their 
midst, tendering her hands to those immediately 
surrounding her, and whispering grateful words of 
thanks to them for the beautiful flowcrs and fruits, 
and thanking the more distant girls with win- 
Ding nods and smiling glances. Her manners were 
aristocratic and withal simple ; every gesture of 
hers, every nod, every wave of her band was 



queenly and yet modest, unassuming and entirely 
devoid of haughtiness, just as it behooTed a promi« 
nent daughter of the great Republlc which bad 
chosen for her motto "LihertSy SgalitS^ fratertUU,'** 

Laden with flowera, and laughing as merrily aa 
a young girl, Josephine finally entered the house ; 
in tbe hall of the latter the ladies of tbe French 
ambassadors, the wives and daughters of Bonnier 
Rebeijot and Jean Debry, were waiting for her. 
Josephine, who among the young girls just now 
had been all hilarity, grace, and familiarlty, now 
again assumed the bearing of a distinguished 
lady, of the consort of General Bonaparte, and 
receiyed the salutations of the ladies with conde- 
scending reserve. She handed, bowever, to each 
of the ladies one of her splendid bouquets, and 
bad a pleasant word for every one. On arriving 
at the door of the rooms destined for her private 
use, she dismissed the ladies and beckoned her 
maid to follow her. 

** Now, Amelia," she said hurriedly, as soon as 
the door had closed behind them — " now let us 
immediately attend to my wardrobe. I know Bo- 
naparte — ^he is always impetuous and impatient, 
and he regularly arrives sooner than he has stated 
bimsel£ He was to be here at two o'clock, but 
he will arrive at one o*clock, and it is now almost 
noon. Have tbe trunks brought up at once, for 
it is high time for me to dress.'' 

Amelia hastened to carry out her mistress^s or» 
ders, and Josephine was alone. She hurriedly 
stepped to the large looking-glass in the bedroom 
and closely scanned in it her own features. 

** Oh, oh I I am growing old," she muttbred af^ 
ter a while. ** Bonaparte must love me tenderly, 
very tenderly, not to notice it, or I must use great 
skill not to let bim see it. £Ih bien^ noua ver- 

And she glanced at berself with such a trium- 
phant, charming smile that her features at once 
seemed to grow younger by ten years. " Oh, he 
sball find me beautiful — ^be shall love me/' she 
whispered, " for I love bim so tenderly." 

Just then Amelia entered loaded with bandboxes 
and cartonSy and followed by the servants carrying 
tbe heavy trunks. Josephuie pei-sonally «uperin- 
tended the lowering of the trunks for tbe purpose 
of preventing the men from injuri^g any of those 
delieate cartons; and when every thing was at last 
duly arranged, she looked around with the tri- 
umphant air of a great general -mustering bis 
troops and conceiving tbe plans for bis battle. 

'* Now lock the door and admit no one, Ame- 
lia," she Said, rapidly divesting berself of her 
travelling-dress. '^Withm an hour I must be 
ready to receive tbe general. But stopl We 
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iDuat first think of Zepbyr, who is sick and ex- 
hausted. The dear little fellow cannot stand 
travelling in a coach. He frequently looked at 
roe on the road most dolorously and imploringlj, 
as if he wanted to beseech me to discontinue 
these eternal travels. Come, Zephyr ; come, my 
dear little fellow." 

On hearing her voice, a small, fat pug-dog, with 
a morose face and a black nose, arose from the 
trunk on which he had been lying, and waddled 
slowly and lazily to bis mistress. 

** I really believe 2^phvr is angry with me," ex- 
daimed Josephine, laughing hcartily. "Just look 
at bim, Amelia — just notice tbis reservcd twink- 
ling of bis eyes, tbis snuffling pug-nose of bis, tbis 
proudly-erect bead tbat seems to smell roast meat 
and at the same time to utter invectives I He 
exactly resembles my friend Tallien wben ' the 
latter is making love to the ladies. Come, my 
little Tallien, I will giye you some sweetmeats, 
but in retum you must be kind and amiable tow- 
ard Bonaparte ; you must not bark so furiously 
wben he enters ; you must not snap at bis legs 
wben he gives me a kiss; you must not snarl 
wben he inadvertently steps on your toes. Oh, be 
gentle, kind, and amiable, my beautiful Zephyr, so 
as not to exasperate Bonaparte, for you know very 
well tbat he does not like dogs, and tbat he*would 
throw you out of the window rather tban suffer 
you at my feet" 

Patting the dog tenderly, she lifted bim upon 
an arm-chair, and then spread out biscuits and 
sweetmeats before bim, which Zephyr commenced 
examining with a dignified snuffling of tbe nose. 

" Now, Amelia, we will attend to my toilet," 
Said Josephine, wben she saw tbat Zephyr conde- 
scended to eat some of the biscuits. 

Amelia had opened all the trunks and placed a 
large number of small jars and vials on the dress- 
ing-table. Josephine^s beauty stood already in 
need of some assistance, and the amiable lady 
was by no means disinclined to resort to cosmet- 
ics for tbis purpose. It is true, the republican 
customs of the times despised rouge, for the lat- 
ter had been very fasbionable during the reign of 
the " tyrant " Louis XVI., and Marie Antoinette 
had greatly patronized tbis fashion and always 
painted her cheeks. Nevertbeless Josephine found 
rouge to be an indispensable complement to beau- 
ty, and, as public opinion was adverse to it, she 
kept her use of it profoundly secret Amelia 
alone saw and knew it — Amelia alone was a wit- 
ness to all the little secrets and artifices by which 
Josephine, the woman of tbirty-tbree years, had 
to bolster up her beauty. But only the bead stood 
in need of some artificial assistance. Tbe body 



was as yet youthful, prepossessing, and remarka 
ble for its attractive and luxuriant forms, and 
wben Josephine now had finished her task, she 
was truly a woman of enchanting beauty and love- 
liness. Her eyes were so radiant and fiery, bei 
smile so sweet and sure of her impending tri- 
«miph, and tbe beavy white silk dress closely en* 
veloped her figure, lending an additional charm to 
its graceful and classical outlines. 

" Now, a few jewels," said Josepbine ; " give 
me some diamonds, Amelia; Bonaparte likes 
briUiant, sparkling trinkets. Come, I will select 
them myself." 

She took from Amelia's hands tbe large caso 
containing all of her caskets, and glanced at them 
with a smile of great satisfaction. 

" Italy is very rieb in precious trinkets and rare 
gems," she said, with a gentle shake of her bead. 
" Wben, a few months ago, I came tbitber from 
Paris, I had only three caskets, and tbe jewelry 
they contiuned was not very valuable. Now, I 
count here twenty-four ituis, and they are filled 
with the choicest trinkets. Just look at these 
magnificent pearls which the Marquis de Lamber- 
tin has given to me. He is an old man, and I 
could not refiise bis princely gift. Tbis casket 
contains a bracelet which Mancini, the last Doge 
of Yenice, presented to me, and which he assured 
me was wrought by Benvenuto Gellini for one of 
bis great-great-grandmotbers. This splendid set 
of corals and diamonds was given, to me by the 
city of Genoa wben she^ implored my protection 
and begged me to intercede with Bonaparte for 
her. And here — but do you not hear the shouts ? 
What does it mean ? Sbould Bonaparte — " 

She did not finish the sentence, but bastened to 
the window. The market-place, which she was 
able to overlook from there, was now cruwded 
with people, but the dense masses had not assem- 
bied for the purpose of seeing Josepbine. All 
eyes were directed toward yonder street from 
which constantly fresh and jubilant crowds of 
people were burrying toward the markct-place, 
and wbere tremendou^ cheers, approaching closer 
and closer, resounded like tbe angry roar of the 
sea. Now some white dots might be discemed in 
the midst of the surging black mass. They came 
nearer and grew more ,distinct ; these dots were 
the heads of white borses. They advanced very 
slowly, but tbe cheers made the welkin ring more 
rapidly and were reechoed by thousands and 
thousands of voices. 

Amidst these jubilant cheers the procession 
drew near ; now it tumed from the street into the 
markct-place. Josepbine, uttering a joyfiil cry, 
opened the window and waved her band, for it 
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was Bonaparte whom the exdted masseB were 
cheering. 

He sat all alone in an open baroache, drawn by 
six mllk-white horses magnificently caparisoned in 
a sflver hamess.* 

Leaning back into the cusbions in a careless 
and fatigued manner, be scarcely seemed to notice 
the tremendous ovation that was tendered to bim. 
His face looked pale and tired; a cloud had set- 
tled on his expanaiTO marble forehead, and wben 
he from time to time bowed bis thanks, he did so 
with a weary and melancboly smile. Bat it was 
exactly this cold, tranquil demeanor, this humble 
reserve, this pale and gloomy countenance that 
seemed to strike the spectators and fill tbem with 
a feeling of Strange delight and wondering awe. 
In this pale, cold, sombre, and imposing face there 
was scarcely a feature that seemed to belong to a 
mortal, eartb-bom being. It seemed as though 
the spectre of one of the old Roman Imperators, 
as thoagh the shadow of Julius Csesar had taken a 
seat In that carriage, and allowed the milk-white 
horses to draw bim into the surging bustle and 
turmoil of life. People were cheering half from 
astonishment, half from fear ; they were shouting, 
*' Long live Bonaparte ! " as if they wanted to 
satisfy themselves that he was rea1>y alive, and 
not merely the Image of an antique Imperator. 

The carriage now stopped in front of the honse. 
Before rising from his seat, Bonaparte raised his 
eyes bastily to the Windows. On seeing Josephme, 
wbo stood at the open window, his features be- 
came more animated, and a long, fiery flash from 
his eyes Struck her face. But he did not salute 
her, and the cloud on his brow grew even gloonv- 
ier than before. 

**He is in bad humor and angry," whispered 
Josephine, dosing the window, ** and I am afraid 
he is angry with me. Good Heaven I what can it 
be again ? What may be the cause of bis anger ? 
I am sure I have committed no imprudence — " 

Just then the door was bastily opened, and 
Bonaparte entered. 



OHAPTEja XIX. 

BONAPARTE AND JOSEPHINE. 

BoNAPARTE had scarcely deigned to glance at 
the French ombassadors and their ladies, wbo had 

<* ** These nix horses with their magniflcent harnesB were 
a gift from the Emperor of Austria, who had presented 
thcm to Bonaparte aiter the peace of Oampo Formio. 
Bonaparte had rejected all otber offers.**— Boarrienne, 
voL L, p. 889. 



received bim at the foot of the staircase. All his 
thoughts centred in Josephine. And bowing 
slightly to the ladies and gentlemen, he had im- 
petuously rushed up-etairs and opened the door, 
satisfied that she would be there and receive bim 
with open arms. When he did not see her, he 
passed on, pale, with a gloomy face, and resem- 
bling an angry lion. 

Thus he now rushed into the front room wbere 
he found Josephine. Without saluting her, and 
merely fixing his flashing eyes upon her, he asked 
in a subdued, angry voice : *' Madame, you do not 
eyen deem it worth the trouble to salute met 
Tou do not come to meet me I '* 

** But, Bonaparte, you have giyen me no time 
for it,'^ Said Josephine, with a charming smile. 
" While I thought you were just about to alight 
from your carriage, you burst already into this 
room like a thunder-bolt from heaven." 

" Oh, and that has dazzied your eyes so much 
that you are even unable to salute me ? " he asked 
angrily. 

" And you, Bonaparte ? " she asked, tenderly. 
" You do not open your arms to me I You do 
not welcome me ! Instead of pressing me to your 
heart, you scold me I Oh, come, my friend, let 
US not pass this firsthour in so unpleasant a man- 
ner 1 We have not seen each other for almost 
two months, and — ^^ 

" Ah, madame, then you know that at least,'* ex- 
claimed Bonaparte ; " then you have not entirely 
forgotten that you took leave of me two months 
ago, and that you swore to me at that time eter- 
nal love and fidelity, and promiscd most sacredly 
to write to me every day. You have not kept 
your oaths and pledges, madame ! " 

" But, my friend, I have written to you when- 
ever I was told that a Courier would set out for 
your headquarters." 

" You ought to have sent every day a Courier of 
your own for the purpose of transmitting your 
letters to me," exclaimed Bonaparte, wildly stamp- 
ing his foot, so that the jars and vials on the table 
rattled violently, while Zcphyr jumped down from 
his arm-chair and commenced snarling. JoBephine 
looked anxiously at him and tried to calm him by 
her gestures. 

Bonaparte continued: ^* Letters! But those 
scraps I received from time to time were not even 
letters. Official buUetins of your health they 
were, and as cold as ice. Madame, how could you 
write such letters to me, and moreover only every 
fourth day ? If you really loved me, you would 
have written every day. But you do uot love me 
any longer; I know it. Your love was but a 
passing wbim. You feel now how ridiculous it 
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would be for you to love a poor man who is 
nothing but a Boldier, and who bas to offer notbing 
to you but a little glory and bis love. But I sball 
banisb tbis love from my beart, sbould I bave to 
tear my beart witb my own teetb," * 

** Bonaparte,'' ezclaimed Josepbine, half ten- 
derly, half anxiously, ** wbat bave I done tbat you 
sbould be angry witb me ? Why do you accuse 
me of indifference, wbile you know very well tbat 
I love you ? " 

*^ Ab) it Is a very cold love, at all events," he 
Said, sarcastically. ^^It is true, I am only your 
busband, and it Is not in accordance witb aristo- 
cratic manners to love one's busband; tbat is 
mean, vulgär, republican ! But I am a republican, 
and I do not want any wife witb the manners and 
habits of the ancien r&gime, I am your husband, 
but woe to bim who seeks to become my wife's 
lover I I would not eveu need my sword in order 
to kill bim. My eyes alone would crush bim ! f 
And I sball know bow to find bim ; and if he 
sbould escape to the most remote regions, my arm 
is a far-reacbing one, and I will extend it over 
ibe wbole world in order to grasp bim." 

*' But wbom do you allude to f asked Joseph- 
ine, in dismay. 

" Wbom ? " he exclaimed in a thundering voiee. 
'* Ab, madame, you believe I do not know wbat has 
occurred ? You believe I see and hear notbing 
wben I am no longer witb you ? Let me compli- 
ment you, madame ! The bandsome aide-de-camp 
of Leclerc is a conquest which the ladies of Milan 
must bave been jealous of ; and Botot, the spy, 
wbom Barras sent after me, passes even at Paris 
for an Adonis. Wbat do you mean by your famil- 
iarities witb these two men, madame ? Tou re- 
ceived Adjutant Charles at eleven o'clock in the 
moming, wbile you never leave your bed before 
one o'clock. Ob, tbat bandsome young fellow 
wanted to teil you bow he was yeaming for bis 
bome in Paris, and wbat bis motber and sister bad 
written to bun, I suppose ? For tbat reason so 
convenient an hour bad to be chosen ? For tbat 
reason be came at eleven o'clock wbile you worein 
bed yet His ardor was so intense, and if he bad 
been compelled to wait until one o'clock, impa- 
tience would bave burned his soul to ashes ! " % 

**He wanted to set out for Paris precisely at 
twelve o'clock. Tbat was the only reason why I 
received bim so early, my friend," Said Josephine, 
gently. 

* BoDaparte*8 own words. — Ylde " Lettres ä Joeöphine. 
M^moires d'une Gontemporaine," vol L, p. 858. 

t Bonaparte's own words. — ^Ibld. 

X Bonai^arte^s own words. — Ylde " M6moires d^on Con- 
tamporaine,'^ vol. iL, p. 880. 



" Ob, then, you do not deny ibat you have ao- 
tually received bim ? " shouted Bonaparie, and his 
face tumed livld. Witb flaming eyes and up 
lifted band, he stepped up close to Josephiue 
** Madame," be ezdaimed, in a thundering yoice, 
" then you dare to acknowledge tbat Charles i« 
your lover ? " 

Before Josephine had time to reply to him 
Zepbjrr, who saw bim threaten his mistress, 
furiously pounced upon Bonaparte, barking and 
howling, showing his teeth, and quite ready to 
lacerate wbom he supposed to be Josephine's 
enemy. 

** Ah, tbis accursed dog is here, too, to torment 
me I " excliumed Bonaparte, and raising his foot, he 
stamped witb crushing force on the body of the 
little dog. A Single piercing yell was heard ; then 
the blood gushed from Zephyr's mouth, and the 
poor beast lay writbing convulsively on the floor.* 

** Bonaparte, you bave killed my dog," ex- 
claimed Josephine, reproacbfully, and beut over 
the dying animaL 

" Yea," he said, witb an air of savage jon " I 
bave killed your dog, and in the same maAner I 
sball crush every living being tbat dares to step 
between you and myself I " 

Josephine had taken no notice of bis words. 
Sbe bad knelt down by the side of the dog, and 
tenderly patted his bead and writbing limbs tili 
they ceased moving. 

** Zephyr is dead," sbe said rising. ** Poor little 
fellow, be died because be loved me. Pardon me, 
general, if I weep for him. But Zephyr was a 
cherished souvenir from a friend who died only a 
Short wbile ago. (General Hoche had given the 
dog to me." 

** Hoche? " asked Bonaparte, in some confusion. 

** Tes, Lazarus Hoche, who died a few weeka 
ago. A few days before his death he sent the dog 
to me while at Milan— Lazarus Hoche who, you 
know it very well, loved me, and whose band I re- 
jected because I loved you," said Josephine, witb 
a noble dignity andcalmness, which made a deeper 
Impression upon Bonaparte than the most poig- 
nant rebuke would bave done. 

" And now, general," sbe proceeded, " I will 
reply to your reproacbes. I do not say that I 
B\\2\\jttstify myself, because I thereby would ac- 
knowledge the justice of your charges, but I will 
merely answer them. I told you already why I 
admitted Charles at so early an hour. He was 
about to set out for Paris, and I wished to intrust 
to bim important and Beeret letters and other 
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**Wh7 did not yoa send them by a special 
Courier ? " asked Bonaparte, but in a much gentler 
▼oloe than before. 

^'Because it would have beendangerous to send 
my letters to Botet by a Courier," said Josepbine, 
calmly. 

*'To Botet? Then you admit your familiari- 
tiea vith Botot, tooP People did not deceive 
me, then, when they told me that you received 
this Bpy Botot, whom Barras bad sent after me 
in Order to watch me, every moming in your 
boudoir — that you alwayd sent your maid away 
as soon as be came, and that your interriewB with 
bim frequently lasted für hours f " 

"That is quite true; I do not deny it," said 
Josepbine, proudly. 

Bonaparte uttered an oath, and was about to 
rosh at her. But she reoeded a Step, and point> 
ing at the dead dog with a rapid gesture, she 
said: "Greneral, take carel There ia no other 
dog here for you to kill, and I am only a weak, 
defenceless woman; it would assuredly not be- 
boove the victor of Arcole to attack me I " 

Bonaparte dropped bis arm, and, eyidently 
ashamed of himself, ste^^ed back several paces. 

''Then you do not deny your intimate inter- 
oourse with Botot and Charles ? " 

'U do not deny that both of tbem lore me, that 
I know it, and that I have taken advantage of 
thör love. Usten to me, general : I have taken 
advanUiffe of th^r loTe. That' is mean and 
abominable ; it is playing in an execrable manner 
with the most exalted feelings of others, I know 
it Ycry well, but I did so for your sake, general — 
I did so in your interest." 

'*In myinterest?" asked Bonaparte, in sur- 
prise. 

" Yes, in your interest," she said. " Now I can 
teil and oonfess erery thmg to you. But as long 
as Charles and Botot were present, I oould not do 
so, for if you had ceased being jealous — ^Lf, wamed 
by myself, you had treated the^e two men kindly 
instead of showing your jealous distrust of them 
by a hoetile and surly demeanor, they might 
have suspected my game and divined my in- 
trigue, and I would have been unable to avuil 
myself any longer of their Services." 

*'But, for God's sake, teil me wbat did you 
need their serrices for ? " 

** Ah, sir, I perceive that you know better how 
to wield the swoid than unravel intrigues," said 
Josepbine, with a channing smile. "Well, I 
made use of my two lovers in order to draw their 
secrets from them. And secrets they had, gen- 
eral, for you know Botot is the most intimate and 
influential &iend of Barras, and Madame Tallien 



adores Charles, the bandsome aide-de-camp. She 
has no secrets that he is not fülly aware of, and 
she does whaterer he wants her to do ; and again, 
whatever she wants to be done, her husband will 
do — her husband, that excellent Tallien, who 
with Barras is one of the five directors of our 
republic." 

" Oh, women, women I " muttered Bonaparte. 

Josephine continued: "In this manner, gen- 
eral, I leamed every scheme and almost every idea 
of the Directory ; in this manner, through my de- 
Toted friends, Botot and Charles, I have succeeded 
in averting many a foul blow from your own head. 
For you were menaced, general, and you are 
menaced still. And wbat IsmeDacing you? Thatis 
your glory and your greatness— it is the jealousy 
of the five kings of France, who, under the name 
of directors, are now reigning at the Luxemburg. 
The Quintumvirate beheld your growing power 
and glory with terror and wrath, and all endeavors 
of theirs only aimed at lessening your influenoe. 
A favorite way of theirs for carrying out their de- 
signs agsunst you was the circulation of false 
news conceming you. Botot told me that Barras 
had even hired editors to write against you, and 
t9 question your integrity. These editors now 
published letters purporting to come from Verona, 
and announcing that Bonaparte was about to pro- 
olaim himself dictator. Then, again, they »tated 
in some letter from the {rentier, or from a foreign 
oountry, that the whole of Lombard/ was again 
on the eve of an insurrection ; that the Italians 
detested the tyranny imposed upon them by the 
conqucror, and that they were anxious to recali 
iheir former sovereigns." 

" Ah, the miserable villains 1 " exclaimed Bona- 
parte, gnashing bis teeth, " I—" 

" Husb, general 1 listen to my whole reply to 
your reproaohes," said Josephine, with imperious 
calmness. " At some other time these hirelings 
of the press announced in a letter from Turin that 
an extensive conspiracy was about to break out 
at Paris ; that the Directory was to be overthrown 
by this conspuracy, and that a dictatorsbip, at the 
head of which Booaparte would be, was to take 
place. They further drculated the news all over 
the departments, that the ringleaders of the plot 
. had been arrested and sent to the military oommls- 
sions for trial ; but that tbe conqueror of Italy 
had deemed it prudent to avoid arrest by running 
away." * 

" That is a truly infernal web of lies and infa- 
mies ! " ejaculated Bonaparte, furiously. " But I 
shall justify myself, I will go to Paris and hur] 
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the calumnies of tbese miserable Directors back 
into their teeth ! " 

" Geoeral, tbere is no necessity fop you to 
descend into the arena in Order to defend yourself/' 
Baid Joeephine, smtling. "Your actions speak 
for you, and your friends are watching over you. 
Whenever such an article appeared in the news- 
papers, Botot forwarded it to me ; whenever the 
Directory sprang a new mine, Botot sent me word 
of it. And then I enlisted the assistance of my 
friend Charles, and he had to refiito those articles 
through a Journalist wbo was in my pay, and to 
foil the mine by means of a counter-mine.'* 

" Oh, Josephine, how can I thank you for what 
you have done for me I " exclaimed Bonaparte, 
enthusiastically. *' How — ^*' 

"I am not through yet, general,*' ehe inter- 
rupted him, coldly. " Those refutations and the 
true accounts of your glorious deeds found an en- 
thusiastic echo throughout the whole of France, 
and every one was anxious to see you in the füll 
splendor of your glory, and to do homage to you 
at Paris. But the jealous Directory oalculated in 
advance how dangerous the splendor of your 
glory would be to the statesmen of the Republic, 
and how greatly your return would eclipse the five 
kings. For that reason they resolved to keep 
you away from Paris ; for that reason exclusively 
they appointed you first plenipotentiary at the 
congress about to be opened at Rastatt, and in- 
trusted the task to you to exert yourself here for 
the conclusion of peace. They wanted to chain 
the lion and make him feel that he has got a mas- 
ter whom he muat obey." 

** But the lion will break the chain, and he will 
not obey," exclaimed Bonaparte, angrily. " I 
shall leave Rastadt on this very day and hasten to 
Paris." 

**Wait a few days, general," said Josephine, 
smiling. ** It will be unnecessary for you to take 
yiolent Steps, my friends Botot and Charles haring 
worked with me for you. Botot alone not being 
sufficiently powerful, inasmuch as he could in- 
fluence none but Barras, I sent Charles to bis as- 
sistance in order to act upon Madame Tallien. 
And the stratagem was successful. Take this 
letter which I received only yesterday through a 
special messenger from Botot — ^you know Botot*s 
handwriting, I suppose ? " 

" Yes, I know it." 

" Well, then, satisfy yourself that he has really 
written it," said Josephine, drawing a sheet of 
paper from her memorandum-book and handing it 
to Bonaparte. 

He glanced at it without toucbing the paper. 
** Yes, it is Botot's handwriting," he murmured. 



" Read it, general," said Josephine. 

" I do not want to read it ; I believe all you teil 
me I " he exclaimed, impetuously. 

" I shall read it to you," she Sfud, ** for the Con- 
tents will mterest you. Usten therefore : ' Adored 
Citoyenne Josephine. — ^We have reached the goal 
— we have conq[ueredI The Directory have at 
length listened to wise remonstrances. They have 
percdved that they stand in need of a streng and 
powerful arm to support them, and of a pillar to 
lean against. They will recall Bonaparte in order 
that he may beoome their pillar and arm. In a 
few days a Courier will reach Bonaparte at Rastadt 
and recall him to Paris. — ^Botot.' That is all 
there is in the letter, General ; it contains nothing 
about lovc, but only speaks of you." 

*^ I sce that^ am the happiest of mortals," ex- 
claimed Bonaparte, joyfuUy ; " for I shall retum 
to Paris, and my beautiful, noble, and adored 
Josephine will accompany me." 

'* No, general," she said, solemnly, " I shall re- 
tum to Italy ; I shall bury myself in some con- 
vent in order to weep there over the short dream 
of my happiness, and to pray for you. Now I 
have told you every thing I had to say to you. I 
have replied to your reproaches. You see that I 
have meanly profited by the love of these poor 
men, that I have made a disgraceful use of the 
most sacred feeling in order to promote your 
interests. I did so secreüy^ for I told you already, 
general, your valorous band knows better how to 
wield the sword than to carry on intrigues. A 
strong grasp of this band might have easily de- 
stroyed the whole artificial web of my plans, and 
for this reason I was sUent But I oounted on 
your confidence, on your esteem. I perceive now, 
however, that I do not possess them, and this 
separates us forever. ünreserved confidence is 
not only the nourishment that imparts life to 
friendship, but without it love also pines away 
and dies.* Farewell, then, general; I forgive 
your distrust, but I cannot expose myself any 
longer to your anger. Farewell ! " 

She bowed and tumed to the door. Bat Bona* 
parte followed her, and keeping her back with 
both hands, he said, in a voice trembling with 
emotion: "Where are you going. Josephine?" 

"I told you already," she sighed, painfuUy; "I 
am going to a convent to weep and pray for you." 

** That means that you want to kill me ! " he 
exclaimed, with flaming eyes. " For you know I 
cannot live without you. If I had to lose yoo, 
your love, your oharming person, I would lose 
every thing rendering life pleasant and desirable 

• Josephlne'8 own worda.— Vlde Le Normand, voL i.,pi. 
248. 
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fot me. Josephine, jou äre to me a world tbat is 
mcomprehensible to me, and every day I love you 
more passionately. Even when I do not see you, 
my love for you is constantly growing ; for absence 
only destroys small passions ; it increases 'great 
passions.* My heart never feit any of the former. 
It proudly reftised to fall in love, but you have 
filled it with a boundless passion, with an intoxi- 
cation tbat seems to bealmost degrading. You 
were always tbe predominant idea of my soul ; 
your wbims even were sacred laws for me. To 
See you is my higbest bliss ; you are beautiful and 
enchanting ; your gentle, angelic soul is depicted 
in your features. Oh, I adore you just as you are ; 
if you had been younger, I should have loved you 
less intensely. Every thing you do seems virtuous 
to me ; every thing you like seems honorable to 
me. Glory is only valuable to me inasmuch as it 
is agreeable to you and flattern your vanity. Your 
Portrait always rests onmy .heart, and wheneverl 
am &r from you, not an hour passes without my 
looking at it and covering it with kisses. f The 
glass broke the other day when I pressed it too 
violently against my breast My despair knew no 
bounds, for love is superstitious, and every thing 
seems ominous to it. I took it for an announce- 
ment of your death, and my eyes knew no sleep, 
my heart knew no rest, tili the Courier whom I 
immediately dispatched to you, had brought me 
the news that you were well, and that no accident 
had befallen you. ^ See, woman, woman, such is 
my love I Will you now teil me again that yoc 
wish to leave me ? *' 

" I must, general," she said, firmly. " Low can- 
not be lasting without esteem, and you do not es- 
teem me. Your suspidon has dlshonored me, and 
a dlshonored and insulted woman cannot be your 
wife any longer. Farewell ! "' 

She wanted td disengage herseif from bis hands, 
but he held her only the more firmly. " Joseph- 
ine," he Said, in ä hollow voice, " listen to me, do 
not drive me to despair, for it would kill me to lose 
you. No duty, no title would attach me any 
longer to earth. Men are so contemptible, life is 
8o wretched — ^you alone extinguish the ignominy 
of mankind in my eyes.§ Without you there is 
no hope, no happiness. I love you boundlcssly.*' 

" No, general, you despise me ; you do not love 
me!" 

" No, no ! " he shouted, wildly stamping his foot 

* Bonaparte^s words. — ^Yide ** Mömoires d^nne Gontem- 
ponihie," voL IL, p. 8<t8. 

t Vide *" Correspondaned In^dite avec JoB^hlne,*" Let- 
tre V. 

X ^'Mömolres snr Napoldon, per Constant,** vol. L, p. 
809. f 

§ ** Oorrespondance InMite avec Josdpblne^" p. STfi. 



*'If you go on in thls manner, I shall drop dead 
at your feet Do not torment me so dreadfully. 
Remember what I have often told you : Nature haa 
given to me a strong, decided soul, but it has made 
you of ganze and lace. You say I do not love. 
Hear it, then, for the last time. Since you have 
been away from me, I have not passed a Single 
day without loving you, not a Single night without 
mentally pressing you to my heart I have not 
taken a Single cup of tea without cursing the 
glory and ambition separating me from the soul 
of my life.* Amidst my absorbing occupations — 
at the head of my troops, on the march and in the 
field — ^my heavcnly Josephine ever was foremost in 
my heart She oecupied my mind ; she absorbed 
my thoughts. If I left you with the impetuosity 
of the Rhone, I only did so in order to retum the 
sooner to your side. If I ran from my bed at 
night and continued working, I did so for the 
purpose of acoelerating the moment of our reunion. 
The most beautiful women surrounded me, smiled 
npon me, gave me hopes bf their favor, and tried 
to please me, but none of them resembled you ; 
none had the gentle and melodious features so 
deeply imprinted on my heart. I only saw you^ 
only thonght of you, and that rendered all of them 
intolerable to me. I left the most beautiful women 
in Order to throw myself on my couch and sigh, 
* When will my adored wife be again with me? ' f 
And if I just now gave way to an ebuUition of 
anger, I only did so because I love you so bound- 
lessly as to be jealous of every glance, of every 
smile. Forgive me, therefore. Josephine, forgive 
me for the sake of my infinite love I Teil me that 
you wül think no more of it, and that you will 
forget and forgive every thing." 

He looked at her anxiously and inquiringly, but 
Josephine did not reply to his glances. She 
averted her eyes and remaioed silent 

** Josephine," he exclalmed, perfectly beside 
himself, ** make an end of it Just touch my 
forehead ; it is covered with cold Perspiration, and 
my heart is trembUng as it never trembled in 
battle. Make an end of it; I am utterly ex- 
hausted. Oh, Josephine, my dear Jos^hine, open 
your arms to me." 

"Well, come then, you dear, cruel husband," 
she Said, bursting into tears and extending hei 
arms to him. 

Bonaparte uttered a joyf\il cry, pressed her to 
his heart, and covered her with kisses. 

" Now I am sure you have forgiven every thing," 
he Said, encircling her all the time with his arms. 
" You forgive my madness, my abomfnable jeal- 
ousy ? " 

* *' Correspondance,'* etc., p. fifiS. f Ibid., p. 849. 
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''I forgive ercrj thing, Bonaparte, if yoa wOl 
promise not to be jealous again," ehe Bald, with 
a charming smile. 

'^ I pKRiuBe nerer to be jealons agun, bat to 
tlunk, whenerer yon gire a readezroas to anotber 
man, ttiat joa only do so for my aake, and for 
the parpose of oonapiring for me. Ah, my exoel- 
lent wife, yoa have worked bravely for me, and 
benoeforth I know that I can intrast to yoar 
keeping my glory and my honor with implicit 
confidence. Tea, even tbe hehn of the atate I 
would fearlessly mtrnst to yoar handa. Pray, 
therefore, Joaephine, pray that yoar hasband may 
reach the pinnade of dlatinctioii, for m that caae 
I shoold giye yoa a seat in my coancQ of State 
and make yoa miatrees of erery thing except one 
point^" • 

" And what ia that f *' aaked Josephine, lagerly. 

*^ The only thing I ahoold not introst to yoa, 
Josepliine,'* he said, langhing, ** would be the keys 
of my treasory ; yoa ne^er would get them, my 
beautiful prodigal little wife of gauze, laoe, dia- 
monds, and pearls ! " f 

^ Ah, then yoa woold depiive me of the right 
to distribate charities in yoar name ? ^ she asked, 
sadly. ''Is not that the most predous and 
sublime duty of the wife of a great man, to con- 
qaer Hearen for him by charities whüe he is 
conqaering earth by bis deeds ? And yoa would 
take from me the means for doing so ? Tours is 
a wild and passionate nature, and I shall often 
have to heal the wounds that you have inflicted 
in yoar outbursts of anger. Happy for me if I 
should always be able to heal them, and if yoar 
anger should be less fatal to men than to my poor 
little dog, who merely wanted to defond me against 
yoar violenee." 

"Poor little dog!" said Bonaparte, casting a 
glance of conftision upon Zephyr. "I greatly 
regret the occurrence, pardcularly as the dog was 
a gift from Hoche. But no lamentations of mine 
being able to recall Zephyr to life, Josephine, I 
will iamiortalize him at all events. He shall not 
find an unknown grave, Kke many a hero ; no, 
we will ei^ct to this valiant and intrepid defender 
of the charming fortress Josephine, a monument 
which shall relate his exploits to the most remote 
posterity. Have Zephyr packed up in a box; 
couriers and convoys of troops will set out to-day 
for Milan. They shall take tbe corpse along, and 
I will issue Orders that a monument be erected 
to your Zephyr in the garden of our villa4 But 

* Le Normand, toI. 1, p. 24L 
t Ibid., YOl. 1., p. 242. 

X Bonaparte kept bis word. The little vicHm of bis 
jeakrasy, Zephyr, the dog, was burled in tbe gardens of 



now, Joaephine, I most bare yoa ; life, with ita 
atem reafitiea, ia caDing me. I moat go and v 
ceive the Anstrian ambaasadora *' 



OHAPTEB XX. 

TBE KBGSFTIOV OF THE AMBASSADOBS. 

A MOTLKT crowd of genüemen in unifonns and 
glitterii^ gala^lressea had filled the anterooma 
of the French embassy erer aince the arriyal of 
General Bonaparte and Josephine. All these 
high4K>m lepresentatives of Oerman sovereigns 
and statea haatened to do homage to the French 
lady and to oommend themsetves to the benevo- 
lence and fayor of the yictorious general of the 
republia Bat the doors of the general and of his 
wife were as difficult to open as ihoee of thfl 
French ambaasadora, Bonnier, Jean Debry, and 
Robeijot General Bonaparte had reeeived the 
Anstrian ambassadors, and retumed thär yisit. 
But nobody eise had been admitted to him during 
the first day. The ambaasadora, therefore, flocked 
the more eageriy on this second day after his ar> 
riyal to theanterooms of the French ambassadors, 
for every one wanted to be the firat to win for hia 
soTereign and for his State the good-will of the 
French conqueror. Erery one wished to obtain- 
advantages, to avert mischie^ and to b^ foi 
favors. 

Happy were they already who had only succeeded 
in penetrating into the anterooma of the French 
embassy, for a good deal of money had to be 
spent in order tx> open those doors. In front of 
them stood the footmen of the ambassadors with 
graye, stem countenances, refusing to admit any 
but those who had been previously recom- 
mended to them, or who knew now how to gain 
their fayor by substantial rewards.* And when 
they finally, by means of such persuasiye gifts, 
had succeeded in crossing the thresbold of the 
anteroom, they foimd there the Clerks and secre- 
taries of the French gentlemen, and these men 
again barred the door of the cabinet occupied by 

MoIldeaa^ near Milan, and a marble monument was erected 
on his grare.— -Le Normand, vol. L, p. 498. 

* The employös of tbe French embassy, from the first 
seeretary down to tbe lowcst footman and cook, received 
haodsome gifts at the hands of tbe Oerman delegates, for 
every one was anzlons to secore the good-wlll of tbe 
Freneb representatlyes; and in obedienoe to the old triek 
of diplomatists, tbey trledto gain the li&vor of the mas« 
ters by means of that of their servants. The latter made 
a yery handsome thing out of it.— Yide Hausser, toL IL, 
p. 168. 
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tfae ambassadors tbemselres. These derks and 
seoretaries had to be bribed llkewise by solicita* 
tioos, flatteries, and money ; only, instead of satis- 
fying them with silrer, as in the case of the door- 
keepers, they bad to ^ve them heavy gold pieces. 

Having finally overcome all these obstacles — 
having now penetrated into the presence of the 
French diplomatists — the ambassadors of the 
Gennan powers met with a hanghty reserve 
instead of the kindness they had hoped for, and 
with sarcastic sneers in tiea of a warm recep- 
tioD. It was in vain for Germany thus to hum- 
ble herseif and to cronch in the dust. France 
was too well aware of her victories and snperiority, 
and the senrility of the German aristocracy only 
excited contempt and scom, which the French 
gentlemen dld not refrain from hnrling into the 
faces of the humble solicitors. The greater the 
abjectness of the latter, the more overbearing the 
haughty demeanor of the former, and both gained 
the firm conviction that France held the happi- 
ness and quiet of Germany in her hands, and that 
France alone had the power to secure to the Ger- 
man princes the possession of their states, to 
enlarge thelr dominions, or to depri7e them 
thereof, just as she pleased, and without paying 
any deference to the wishes of the Germans them- 
selres. 

To^ay, however, all these distinguished men— 
the counts and barons of the empire, the bishops 
and other ecclesiastical dignitaries — ^had not ap- 
peared for the purpose of conqnering the favor of 
the three French stars — to-day a new constella- 
tion had arisen on the sky of Rastadt, and they 
wanted to stare at it — they wanted to admlre Bo- 
naparte and Josephine. 

Bat Bonaparte took hardly any notice of the 
crowd assembled in the anteroom. His hands 
folded on his back, he was pacing his room, and list- 
ening with rapt attention tothe accounts the three 
French ambassadors were giving him conceming 
the poUcy they had pursued up to the present 
time. 

" We have done every thing in our power to 
spread repablican notions hereabouts," said Jean 
Dcbry, at the conclusion of his lengthy remarks. 
** We have sent agents to all of these small Ger- 
man States for the purpose of enlightening the 
people about their dignity, their rights, and the 
disgrace of submitting to miserable princes, in- 
stead of being free and great under the whole- 
Bonie influence of republican institutions." 

•* We have, moreover, even here, excellent spies 
among the ambassadors," said Roberjot, **and 
through them we have skilfuUy fanned the flames 
of that discord which seems to be the baue of 



Germany. It is true, they hold secret meetings 
eyery day in order to agree on a harmonious line 
of policy, but discord, jealousy, and ooretousncsa 
always accompany them to those meetings, and 
they are therefore never able to agree about any 
thing. Besides, these German noblemen are very 
talkative, hence we find out all their secrets, and 
it is an easy task for us to foil every scheme of 
theirs. Every one of them is anxious to enlarge 
his possessions ; we therefore give them hopes of 
acquiring new territory at the expense of their 
neighbors, and thereby greatly inorease the dis- 
cord and confusion prevailing among them. We 
fill the ambassadors of the secondary princes, and 
especially those of the ecclesiastical sovereigns, 
with distrust against the more powerM German 
States, and intimate to them that the latter are 
trying to aggrandize themselves at their expense, 
and that they have asked the consent of France 
to do so. We inform the first-class govemments 
of the desire of the smaller princes to enlarge 
their dominions, and caution them against placing 
implicit trust in their representations. Thus we 
Bow the seeds of discord among these princely 
hirelings, and endeavor to undermine the thrones 
of Germany." 

" Germany must throw off all her princes like 
ripe ulcers," exdaimed Bonnier, scomfully. 
^' These numerous thrones beyond the Rhine are 
dangerous and fatal to our sublime and indivisi- 
ble French Republic — ^bad examples spoiling good 
manners. Every throne must disappear from the 
face of the earth, and freedom and equality must 
shiue throughout the whole world like the sun." 

" You are right," said Bonaparte, gravely. " It 
is our duty to dissemlnate our principles among 
these Germans, who are living in slavery as yet, 
and to assist the poor serfs in obtaining their lib- 
erty. Germany must become a confederate re- 
public, and discord is the best sword wherewith 
to attack these princely hirelings. But what does 
the Swedish ambassador — ^whose name I noticed 
on the list öf applicants for Interviews with my- 
self— here among the representatives of the Ger- 
man princes ? " 

" He pretends to participate in the congress of 
peace because Sweden warranted the execution of 
the treaty of Westphalia," exclcumed Jean Debry, 
shrugging his Shoulders. 

'* Bah I that is a most ridiculous pretext," said 
Bonnier, gloomily. ** This M. Fersen is a royalist. 
The political part played by this diplomatist at 
the court of Louis Gapet, and aiterward contin- 
ued by him, is only too well known. He now' 
tries to dazzle us by his kindness merely for the 
purpose of laying a trap for the French Republic" 
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*' Ah, we shall ehow to tbe gentleman that the 
Rcpublic has got an open eye and a firm band, 
and that it discovers and tears all such meshes 
and traps." 8aid Bonaparte, impetuously. " Bat 
we have done bosiness enough for to-day, and I 
will go and receive the ambassadors who haVe 
been waiting here for a long while in the ante- 
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room. 

He saluted the three gentlemen with a familiär 
nod, and then repaired to the reception^room, the 
doors of which were opened at last to admit the 
German ambassadors. 

It was a brilliant crowd now entering in a sol- 
emn procession through the opened folding-doors. 
The ambassadors of every German soyereign were 
in attendance ; only the repreaentatives of Aus- 
tria and Prussia, whom Bonaparte had received 
already in a ppecial aadience, were absent 

This German peace delegation, which now en- 
tered the room to do homage to the French gen- 
eral, was a very large one. There were firsfc the 
ambassadors of Bavaria and Saxony, of .Baden 
and Wurtemberg, of Hanover and Mecklenburg ; 
then followed the host of the small princes and 
noblemen, by whose side the ecclesiastical digni- 
taries, the representatives of the electors and 
bishops, were Walking in.* 

Bonaparte stood proudly erect in the middle of 
the room, his gloomy glances inspecting the gen- 
tlemen, who now commenccd stationing themselves 
on both sides of the apartment. A master of 
ceremonies, who had been previously seiected for 
the meetings of the peace congress, now walked 
solemnly through the ranks and announced in a 
ringing voice the name, rank, and position of 
every ambassador. 

" Hia excellency Oount Fersen," he shouted 
just now, in a solemn manner, " ambassador of 
his majesty the King of Sw'eden and Duke of 
Pomerania." 

Oount Fersen had not yet finished his t^remo- 
nious obeisance, when Bonapartip rapidly ap- 
proached bim. 

"Just teil me, sir," he exdaimed, bluntly; 
** what is the name of the minister whom Sweden 
has now in Paris ? " 

Gount Fersen looked in evident surprise and 
confusion at tbe pale face of tbe general, whose 
flaming eyes were fixed upon bim with an angry 
ezpression. 

* The whole Oermim peace delegation conslsted of 
eeventy-nine persons, and all these seventj-nine dlstin- 
galshed men, the ambassadors of emperor, kings, and 
princps, tried to gain the fSsivor of the ambassadors of 
Fraooo ; and the three gentlemen, representing the great 
Eepablio, seemed more powerftal and inflaential than all 
tbe representatives of Gtonnany. 



^ I do not know," be faltered, " I am not qmte 
sure — *^ 

"Ab, sir, you know only too well that Sweden 
has not yet given a successor to M. de Hall," 
Bonaparte interrupted bim violently, " and that 
the only ambassador whom she was wiUing to 
send had to be rejected by the Directory. You 
were this ambassador whom the Directory would 
not tolerate in Paris. Friendly ties have united 
France and Sweden for a long series of years, and 
I believe Sweden ougbt to appreciate and recog- 
nize their importance at tbe present tlme more 
than ever. How, then, ia tbe conduct of tbe 
court of Stockholm to be explained, that tries to 
make it its special bnsiness to send everywbere, 
eitber to Paris or wherever the plenipotentiaries 
of France may be seen, ministers and ambassa- 
dors who must be peculiarly distasteful to every 
Citizen of France ? " 

" That is certainly not the Intention of my 
court," exdaimed Count Fersen, hastily. 

" That may be," said Bonaparte, proudly, " but 
I sbould like to know if the King of Sweden 
would remain indifferent in case a French am- 
bassador sbould try to instigate an insurrectlon 
of tbe people of Stockholm against bim! Tbe 
French Republic cannot permit men, whose con- 
nection with tbe old court of France is a matter 
of notoriety, to appear in official capacities, and 
thus to irrltate and bumble tbe republican ambas- 
sadors, the representatives of the first nation on 
earth, who, before Consulting her policy, knows 
how to maintain her dignity." 

" I shall immediately set out for Stockholm in 
Order to communicate these views of tbe con- 
queror of Italy to my court," said Oount Fersen, 
pale with shame and mortification. 

" Do so, set out at once," exdaimed Bonaparte, 
impetuously, "and tdl your master, unlesa be 
sbould conclude to pursue a different policy, I 
will send bim some day a skilful diploraatio 
Gascon who knows how to simplify tbe machine 
and make it go less rapidly. King Gustavus will 
perbaps find out, when it is too late, and at his 
own expense, that tbe reins of govemment must 
be firmly beld in one band, and the other skilfully 
wield the sword, while it is yet time. Go, sir, and 
inform your king of what I have told you I " 

Oount Fersen made no reply ; he merely bowed 
hastily and silently, and, beckoning his aüache» 
who were Standing bebind bim, he left the room 
with bis suite.* 

* This whole soene actoally took place, and contalns 
only such words as reallj were eschanged between Bona- 
parte and Fersen.— Vide ** MSmoires d^an Homme d'£tat,^ 
vol. V., p. 64. Le Nonnand, Mömoirea, voL f., p. 263. 
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Bonaparte's flashing ^es foUowed him until he 
had (Usappeared, and then the general tomed 
ooce more to the ambassadon. 

" I could not fixtffev a traitor and enemj in our 
assemblj/' he Said, in a loud and firm Yoice. 
" We are here in order to make peace, while he 
was secreily anzious fof a renewal of war, and 
was bent npon Bowing the evil seeds of discord 
among ns. Let us all endeavor to make peac^, 
gentlemen, to tbe best of our power. Do not 
compel me to enter the liste against you, too, for 
the struggle could not be doubtful between a 
nation that has just conquered her liberty, and 
princes who tried to deprive her of «it again. If 
you r^'eet to-day the pacific overtures I shall 
make to you, I shall impose other conditions to> 
morrow; but woe unto him among you, who 
should refuse my mediation ; for hi that case I 
should overthrow the whole framework of a false 
policy, and the tbrones Standing on a weak founda^ 
tion would soon break down. I speak to you 
with the frankness of a soldier and the noble 
pride of a yictorious general ; I caution you be- 
cause I have tbe wel£Eire of the nations at heart, 
who more than ever need.the blessings of peace. 
It is now for you to say whether we shall have 
war er peace, and it will solely depend upon your 
SQbmissiveneBs ^rhether France wUl be able to con- 
clude an honorable peace with her Qerman neigh- 
bors, or whether you will compel us to take up 
arms once more. But in that case woe unto you, 
for we should retaliate in the most terrible man- 
ner on tbosa who would dare to oppose us I " * 

He paused and rapidly glanced at the assembled 
gentlemen. Tbey stood before him with grave 
and gloomy faces, but none of tbem were coura- 
geons enough to make a dignified reply to the 
proad and humiliating words of the French 
general. The ambassadors of Germany receiyed 
the severe lecture of the representative of France 
witb BÜent submissiveness. 

An imperceptible smile played on Bonaparte*s 
Hps. He saluted the gentlemen with a slight nod 
aod rapidly retumed to his own rooms. 



OHAPTER XXI. 

FRANCE AHD AVSTBIA. 

BoNAPARTB had scaroely reached his room and 
jnst closed the door, when the ^pposite door 

^Bonaparte^a own worda— Tld« Le UTormand, vol. L, 
p.964. 



opened, and the entering footman annotmced, 
" His exoellency Oount Louis Gobenzl." 

Bonaparte waved his band and went to meet the 
oount in the anteroom, where he welcomed him 
with the utmost kindness and oourtesy. 

The two gentlemen thereupon recJntered the 
room band in band, a pleaaant smile playing on 
their Ups, while both were assuring each other of 
their kind intentions, but at the same time secretly 
entertaining the ardent desire and purpose to di- 
vine their mutual thoughts, but to conceal their 
own schemes. The general, with great politeness, 
offered the seat of honor on the sofa to the count, 
and sat down in an arm-chair in front of him. A 
small round table with writing-materials and paper 
stood between them, forming as it were the fron- 
tier between Austria and France. 

" So the ardent desires of Austria are fulfilled 
now,^' Said Count Cobenzl, with a sweet smile. 
" France will no longer oppose us ; she will be our 
friend and ally." 

"France will welcome this new friend and ally 
of hers," exclaimed Bonaparte, feelingly, " pro- 
vided Austria's intentions are loyal Ah, my dear 
count, no protestations now I In politics words 
prove nothing, deeds every thing. Let Austria, 
then, prove byher deeds that she really desires to 
keep up a good understanding with France, and 
that she has given up forever her hostile attitude 
toward the republic." 

*^ But has not Austria given proof of her inten* 
tions toward France already?" asked the count, 
in surprise. " Has not his majesty the emperor 
declarcd his wilUngness to resume diplomatic relar 
tions with France, and thereby formally and be- 
fore the whole world to recognize the French 
RepubHc?»' 

** Sir," exclaimed Bonaparte, ** the French Re- 
public does not humbly solidt to be recognized. 
She compels hostile states to recognize her, for, 
like the sun, she sheds her light over the whole 
globe, and she would pierce the eyes of such as 
would feign not to see her, rendering them blind 
for all time to come!* Austria beheld this 
radiant sun of the republic at Lodi, at Rivoli, 
Arcole, and Mantua ; whence, then, would she de- 
rive courage enough to refuse recognizing France? 
But instead of words, prove to us by your actions 
that your friendship is honest and sincere." 

'^ We are ready to do so," said Count Cobenzl, 
politely. '* Austria is ready to give a public and 
brilliant proof of her devotion to the great general 
whose glory is now filling the whole world with 
astonishment and admiration. His majesty the 

* Bonaparte^s own worda— Yide Conatant, roh L« p 
284. 
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Mnperor, in the letter which I had the honor 
of ddiyering to yon some time ago, told joa al- 
ready in eloqaent words hoir greatly he admired 
the conqueror of Italj, and how gladly hjs miyestj, 
if it were in bis power, woold grant yoa such 
rayora as woald be agreeable to joo. But at that 
time joa rejected all anch oflbra, general, and 
notbing could induce you to aocept of what we 
wi9hed to present to you. It seemed not to have 
▼a]ue enougb to— " 

" Rather say, coant, it was all too yaluable not 
to he looked upon as a bribe," exclaimed Bona- 
parte. '*I was negotiating with you, sword in 
liand, and it woold not have been bccoming of me 
to lay the sword aside in Order to fill my hands 
witB your presents." 

^ But now, general, now that we have laid the 
sword aside, that we have made peace, that we 
have exchanged the ratifications of the treaty — ^now 
that you tender your band to Austria in fiiendship 
and peaoe, you might permit bis mijesty the Em- 
peror of Austria to deposit something in your 
friendly band, that might prove to you how sin- 
oerely my august master the emperor is devoted 
to you." 

" And what does the emperor desire to deposit 
in my band?*' asked Bonaparte, with a quiet 
^smile. 

Oount Cobenzl besitated a little before making 
a reply. " General," he then said, " wben I see 
you tbus before me in your marble beauty, I am 
involuntarily reminded of the heroes of Rome and 
Greece, who have immortalized the glory of their 
countries, but whom the admiration of posterity 
liad to compensate for the ingratitude of their con- 
temporaries. General, republics never were grate- 
ful to their great men, and only too oflen have 
they stigmatized their most glorious deeds ; for 
the republics deprecated the greatness of their 
heroes, because he who distinguished himself, 
thereby annulled the equalitiy and fratemity of all 
tbe Citizens. Pericles was banished from Athens, 
and Julius Caesar was assassinated I General, will 
modern republics be more grateful tban those of 
antiquity ? For my part, I dare say it is rather 
doubtful, and the French being descendants of the 
Romans, I am afraid they will not prove any more 
grateful than the latter. ^ The emperor, my august 
master, sbares my fears, and as he loves and ven- 
erates you, he would like to exalt you so high as to 
prevcnt the hands of the political factions from 
reaching up to you. Eis majesty therefore pro- 
poses to create a principality for you in Germany, 
ttnd to make you the sovereign ruler of two hun- 
dred thousand people, appointing you at the same 
tline a prince of tbe German empire, and giving 



you a seat and vote at the imperial diet* Gen- 
eral, do you accept my empeior*s oiTer ? " * 

"^ To become the emperor's vassal ? " asked Bo- 
naparte, with an imperceptible smile. " A small 
prince of the German empire who on solemn oo- 
casions might be deemed worthy to present the 
wasb-basin to the emperor, or to be bis train- 
bearer, while every king and elector would outrank 
me. No, my dear count, I do not accept the offer. 
I sincerely thank the emperor for the interest he 
takes in my welfare, but I must accept no gifts or 
favors not Coming directly firom the French nation, 
and I shall always be satisfied with the income be- 
stowed upon me by the latter." f 

'* You r^'ect the emperor*s offer ? " asked Gount 
Cobenzl, moumfülly—- >**you disdain wearing a 
crown ? " 

" If the crown should crash the few laurels 
with which my victories have adomed me, yes ; in 
that case I should prefer to decline the crown in 
favor of my laureis. And, my dear count, if I 
bad been so anxious for a crown, I might have 
picked up one of those crowns that feil down at 
my feet in Italy. But I preferred to crush them 
under my heels, just as St. George crusfaed the 
dragon ; and the gold of the cnished crowns, as it 
behooved a good and dutiful son, I laid down on 
the altar of the great French Republic. So you 
see I um not longing for crowns. If I might fol- 
low my own inclinations, I should retum to the 
silence and obscurity of my former life, and I 
should lay my sword aside in order to live only aa 
a peaoeable Citizen." 

'* Oh, general, if you should do so," exclaimed 
Cobenzl, " there would soon be men to pick up 
your sword in order to fight with it against the 
Republic and to recall tbe Bourbons to the throne 
of the lilles." 

A rapid flash from Bonaparte's eyes Struck tbe 
count*s face and met his sharp, aearcbing glance. 
" Count Cobenzl," he said, quietly and coldly, 
"the lilies of France have dropped from their 
Sterns, and, being drowned in the blood of the 
guillotine, they could not be made to bloom again. 
He would be a poor, short-sighted gardener who 
would try to draw flowers from seeds dead and 
devoid of germs. And believe me, we are no such 
poor, short-sighted gardeners in France. You al- 
luded just now to the ingratitude of republics, and 
you apprebended lest I might likewise suffer there- 
by. Let me assure you, bowever, that even my 
country's ingratitude would be dearer to me than 

* Hl8torioal.-*-Yide «Mömoires d'an Homzne d':6tat," 
vol. V., p. 67. 

t Bonaparte^s own reply.— Ylde **M6moireB d^nn Hom- 
mo d*]fi2tat," voL v., p^ 67. 
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the gratitade of a foreign power, and that the 
erown of thoms, which France may presa upon 
my head, would se^ to me more honorable tban 
the Coronet wlth which an enemj of France might 
adom my brow. And now, oount, a tnice to snch 
trifling matters ! Let us speak about business af- 
fairs. We have signed the ratifications of peace, 
which are to be laid before the congress ; it only re- 
m&ins for us to sign the secret artides which shall 
be known by none bat France and Austria. The 
main point is the evacuation of Mentz by your 
troops, so that our army may occupy the for- 
treas." 

^'I am afraid, general, this Tery point will be a 
stombling-block for the members of the congress. 
They will raise a terrible hue and cry as soon as 
they leam that we have surrendered Mentz.^' 

"Let these gentlemen say what they please," 
Said Bonaparte, contemptuously ; " we have called 
them hither that they may talk, and while they 
are talking, we shall act I " 

" They will say that Austria has sacrificed the 
welfare and greatness of Germany to her own 
private interests/' exclaimed Count Cobenzl, anz- 
iously. 

"Fools are they who care for what people will 
say ! " replied Bonaparte, shrugging his Shoulders. 
" A prudent man will pursue his path directly 
toward his aim, and the hum of babblers never 
disturbs him. Hear, then, my last words : in case the 
Austrian troops do not leave Montz within one 
week, and surrender the fortress to the French 
forces, the French army will remain in Venice, 
and I would sooner send the latter city to the 
bottom of the sea than to let Austria have a single 
stone of hers. Mentz must be ours, or I tear the 
treaty, and hostilities will recommence ! " 

And Bonaparte, with a furioua gesture, seized 
the papers lying on the table and was about to 
tear them, when Count Cobenzl suddenly jumped 
up aud grasped his hands. 

" General," he said, imploringly, " what are you 
going to do ? " 

'' What am I going to do ? " exclaimed Bona- 
parte, in a thundering voice, " I am going to tear 
a treaty of peace, which you merely want to sign 
witb words, but not with deeds! Oh, that was 
the nice little trick of your diplomacy, thenl 
With your prince's Coronet you wanted to dazzle 
my eyes — with the two hundred thousand sub- 
jects you offered me just now, you wanted me to 
corrupt my soul and iuduce me to barter away the 
hoDor and greatness of France for the miserable 
people of a petty German prince ! No, sir. I 
fihall not seil my honor at so low a price. I stand 
here in the name of the French Republic and ask 



you, the repieeentatire of Austria, to fülfil what 
we have agreed upon at Campe Formio. Menti 
must be ours even before our troops leave Yenice. 
If you refuse that, it is a piain infringement of 
the treaty, and hostilities will be resumed. Now, 
sir, come to a decision. I am only a soldier, and 
but a poor dipIomatJst, for with my sword and 
with my word I alwoys directly strike at my aim. 
In Short, then, count, will you withdraw your 
troops from Mentz and from the other fortresses 
on the Rhino, and surrender Mentz to our army f 
Yes, or no ? " 

** Yes, yes," exclaimed Count Cobenzl, with a 
sigh, ^ we will fulfil your wishes — we will with- 
draw our troops from Mentz and surrender the 
fortress to the French." 

*'When will the surrender take place? As 
speedily as possible, if you please." 

" On the ninth of December, general" 

'* Yery well, on the ninth of December. The 
matter is settied, then." 

'* But let there be no solemn ceremonies at the 
surrender," said the count, imploringljr. "Lei 
our troops withdraw quietly — let your forces oc- 
cupy the place in the same manner, so that 
when the delegates of the German empire, as- 
sembled in congress in this city, and to whom 
the Emperor of Germany has solemnly guaranteed 
the entire int^grity and inviolability of the em- 
pire, hear the news of the transaction, the latter 
may be already an accompUshed fact, to which 
every one must submit" 

" Be it so, if that be Austria^s desire," said Bo- 
naparte, smiling. " Ajid now we will consider the 
other secret artides. The Austrian troops retire 
from the German empire up to the line of the 
Inn and Lech, occupying hereafter only Austrian 
territory." 

*' Tes, general ; in retum for all these conces- 
sions on our part, the French troops will evacuate 
on the thirtieth of December the fortresses and 
territory of Yenice, which has been ceded to Aua- 
tria by the treaty of Campo Formio, and retire be- 
hind the line of demarcation." 

" Granted ! At the same time the troops of the 
republic seize the tete-de-pont at Mannheim either 
by intimidating the isolated ganison, or by making 
a sudden dash at the position,* and during the 
continuation of the negotiations here at Rastadt, 

* '•Mömoires d'un Homme d'jätat.'* The Frenoh took 
the UU-d&iponi at Mannheim by assanlt, on the 2fith of 
January, 1798, the garriaon reftasing: to evacnate it. 
Hcntz snrrendered wtthoat flring^ a gern, and dafing the 
night of the 28th of December, 1797, the Frenoh entered 
xhls great fortresa, whieh waa thereupon annexed to the 
French Bepublic. 
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the French foroes leave the left bank of tbe Rhine 
•nd oocupy the right bank from Basle to Mentz.*' 

^* Oranted," sighed Count CobenzL '* Austria 
yields the frontier of tbo Rbme to FrancoT-that is, 
b 7 tbe simaltaneous retreat of her own forces she 
surrendera to the republic the most important 
points of the German empb%, mduding Ehren- 
breitsten. The congress of the etates of the 
German empire will deliberate, therefore, under 
the direct influence produced by the immediate 
neighborhood of a French army.*' 

''In case the delegates of Germany do not like 
the lookfl of the French soldiera, they may tum 
their eyes to the other aide, where the Auatrian 
army is encamped on the Danube and on the 
Lech," exclaimed Bonaparte. *'Thu8 the dele- 
gatee will be surroonded by two armies. This fact 
may interfere a little with the freedom of speech 
during the Session of congress, but it will be ad- 
▼antageous, too, inasmach as it will induce the del- 
egates to accelerate thehr labors somewhat, and to 
finish their task sooner than they wonld have done 
under different drcumstanoes." 

*' It is tnie, right in the fiice of these two armies 
at least the smaller German princes will not dare 
to oppose the German emperor in ceding the en- 
tire left bank of the Rhine to France. But it is 
only just and equitable for us to mdemnify them for 
their losses. In one of our Beeret articles, there- 
fore, we should acknowledge the Obligation of 
promising compensations to the princes and 
electors — ^" 

" Tes, let US promise compensations to them," 
Said Bonaparte, with a Unge of sarcasm. '* As to 
the poseessions of Frussia on the left bank of the 
Rhine, France declares her readiness to gire them 
back to the Kmg of Frussia." 

''But both powers agree not to allow the Eing 
of Frussia toacquire any new territory," exclaimed 
Coant Gobenzl, ha$ti]f . 

" Tes, that was our agreement at Oampo For> 
mio," Said Bonaparte. " Austria's increase of ter- 
ritory, besldes Yenice, will consist of Salzburg 
and a piece of Upper Bayaria. In case she should 
make further cohquests in the a^joining states, 
France may claim a further aggrandizement on the 
right bank of the Rhine." * 

" Yes, that was the last seoret artide of the 
preliminaries of Gampo Fonnio," said Gobenzl, 
Mgbing. 

" Then we have remiuned entirely faithful to 
oor agreement," said Bonaparte. " We have not 
made any alterations whatever in the programme 
whioh we agreed upon and deposed in writmg at 

• BchloMer's * Hlstoxy of the Elghteenth Oentary,"* 
▼oL y., p. 48. 



the Castle of Gampo Formio. It only remuns fof 
US to-day to sign these secret artidea." 

He took the pen and hastily signed the two 
documents spread out on the table. 

Gount Gobenzl signed them also ; but bis band 
was trembling a little while he was writing, and Ms 
face was clouded and gloomy. Ferhaps he could 
not help feeling that Austria just now was signinp; 
the roisery and disgrace of Germany in order to 
purchase thereby some proyinces, and that Aus- 
tria enlarged her territory at tbe cxpense of tbe 
empire whose emperor was her own ruler — ^Fran- 
cis II. 

Their business being finished, the two pleoi- 
potentiaries rose, and Gount Gobenzl withdrew. 
Bonaparte accompanied bim again to the door of 
the anteroom, and then retumed to bis cabinet 

A proud, triumphant smile was now plajnng on 
bis pale, narrow Ups, and bis eyes were beaming 
and flashing in an almost sinister manner. Step- 
ping back to the table, he fixed bis eyes upon tbe 
document with the two signatures. 

" Tbe left bank of the Rhine is ours I " be said, 
heayily laying bis band upon the paper. " But 
the right bank?" 

He shook bis head, and folding hls arma upon 
bis back, he commenced pacing the room, absorbed 
in profound reflections. Bis features bad now re- 
suraed their marble tranquillity ; it was again tbe 
apparition of Julius Gsosar that was Walking up 
and down there with inaudible Steps, and the old 
thoughts of Julius Gaosar, those thougbts for 
which he had to suffer death, seemed to revlve 
again in Bonaparte^s mind, for at one time he 
whispered, " A crown for me I A crown in Ge^ 
many. It would be too small for mel If my 
band is to grasp a crown, it must — ^" 

He paused and gazed fixedly at the wall as if he 
saw the future there, that arose before bim in a 
Strange phantasmagoria. 

After a long pause, he started and seemed to 
awake from a dream. 

" I beiieye I will read the letter once more, which 
I receiyed yesterday by mail," he murmured, in an 
almost inaudible tone. " It is a wonderful letter, 
and I really would like to know who wrote it" 

He drew a folded p.iper from bis bosom and 
opened it. Stepping into a bay winde w, he pe- 
rused the lefcter with slow, deliberate glanoes. Tbe 
bright dayllght illuminated bis profile and rendered 
its antique beauty eyen more conspicuous. Pro- 
found silence snrrounded him, and nothing was 
heard but his soft and slow respiration and tbe 
rustling of the paper. 

Wben he had finished it, he commenced perusing 
it again, but this time he seemed to be anxious to 
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bear wbat he was reading. He read it, howerer, 
in a very low and subdued voice, and amidst the 
silence sarronnding him the words that feil from 
the lips of the resurrected Caesar sounded like the 
weird wbispers of spirits. 

" You have to choose now between so great an 
alternative," he read, " that however bold your 
eharacter may be, you must be unceriain as to 
tbe determination you have to come to, if you are 
to choose between respect and hatred, between 
glory or disgrace, between exalted power or an ab- 
ject insignificance, that would lead you to the scaf- 
fold, and, finally, between the immortality of a 
great man, or that of a punished partisan." 

** Ah ! " exclaimed Bonaparte, and his voice 
was now loud and firm. '* Ah 1 1 shall never hesi- 
tate between such alternatives. I should bear 
disgrace, abject insignificance, and an utter lack 
of power ? And my band should not be withered 
— it should be able yet to grasp a sword and 
pierce my breast with it ? " 

He lowered his eyes again and continued read- 
ing: "You have to choose between threeparts: 
the first is to retum quietly to France and to live 
there as a piain and unassuming Citizen ; the second, 
to retum to France at the head of an army and 
there to become the leader of a party ; the third, 
to establish a great empire in Italy and proclaim 
yoorself king of the peninsula. I advise you to 
do so, and to grasp the Itulian crown with a firm 
band." * 

" He is a fool," Said Bonaparte, " who believes 
a man might make himself king of Italy and 
niaintain himself on the throne, unless he pre- 
viously has seized the sovereign power in France, f 
But no one must hear these thoughts I I will go 
to Josephine I " 

He hastily folded the paper and concealed it 
again in his bosom. Then steppiug to the look- 
ing-glass, he closely scauned his face in Order to 
See whether or not it might betray bis thoughts ; 
and when he had found it to be as pale and im- 
passive as ever, he tumed round and left the 
room. 



OHAPTER XXII. 

THX BANNER OF OLORT. 

FoTTR days had elapsed since Bonaparte's ar- 
dral at Rastadt, and the congress had profited by 

* Sabatior de Caistres, Uvlng at that time In ezlle at 
Hambnig, had written thls anonymoos letter to Boua- 
parte. 

t ** M^olres d'un Homine d'Ätat,** vol. v., p. 69. 



them in order to give the most brilUant festlvale 
to the French general and his beautiful wife. All 
those ambassadors, counts, barons, bishops, and 
diplomatists seemed to have assembled at Kastadt ' 
for the sole purpose of giving banquets, tea-parties, 
and balls ; no one thought of attending to business, 
and all more serious ideas seemed to have been 
utterly banished, while every one spoke of the 
gorgeous decorations of the ball-rooms and of the 
magnificence of the State dinners, where the most 
entbusiastic toasts were drunk in honor of the 
victorious French general ; and the people seemed 
most anxioua entirely to forget poor, suffering, 
and patient Germany. 

Josephine participated in these feslivities with 
her innate cheerAiIness and vivadty. She was 
the queen of every party ; every one was doing 
homage to her; every one was bent upon flatter- 
ing her in order to catch an affable word, a pleas* 
ant glanoe firom her ; and, encouraged by. her 
unvaried kindness, to solicit her intercession with 
her husband, in whose hands alone the destinies 
of the German princes and their states now 
seemed to lie. 

But while Josephine^s radiant smiles were de- 
lighting every one — ^while she was promising to 
all to intercede for them with her husband, 
Bonaparte^s countenance remained grave and 
moody, and it was only in a surly mood that he 
attended the festivals that were given in his honor. 
His threatening glances had frequeutly olready 
been fixed upon his wife, and those moody appre- 
hensions, ever alive in his jealous breast, had 
whispered to him : " Josephine has deceived jou 
again I In order to silence your reproaches, she 
invented a beautiful story, in which there is not a 
word of truth, for the letter that was to call you 
back to Paris does not arrive, and the Directory 
keeps you here at Rastadt" 

And while he was indulging in such reflections, 
his features assumed a sinister expression, and bis 
lips muttered : " Woe to Josephine, if she should 
have deceived me I " 

Thus the fourth day had arrived, and the 
Bavarian ambassador was to give a brilliant 
aoir^. Bonaparte h&d promised to be present, 
but he had said to Josephine, in a threatening 
manner, that he would atteud only if the expected 
Courier from Paris did arrive in the course of the 
day, so that he might profit by the Bavarian am- 
bassador's party to take leave of all those ** fawn- 
ing and slavish representatives of the German 
empire," 

But no Courier had made his appearance during 
the whole moming. Bonaparte had retired to his 
closet and was pacing the room like an angry lion 
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In his cage. All at ooce, however, tbe door was 
hastily opened, and Josephine entered with a 
radiant face, holding in her nplifted rigfat band a 
large sealed letter. 

" Bonaparte ! " ehe shoated, in a jabilant roice, 
" can yon gaess wbat I bave got here ? " 

He ran toward her and wanted to Beize tbe let- 
ter. Bat Josephine would not let him haye it, 
and ooncealed it bebind her back. **Stop, my 
dear nr/' sbe said. ** First you must beg my par- 
don for tbe evil thonghts I have read on yoor 
forebead doring tbe last few days. Oh, my ex- 
cellent general, you are a poor sinner, and I really 
do not know if I am at liberty to grant you abso- 
lution and to open the gates of paradise to you." 

** But wbat have I done, Josepbtkie ? *' he asked. 
^ Was I not as patient as a lamb ? Did I not 
allow myself to be led like a dancing-bear from 
festival to festiral ? Did I not look on with the 
patience of an angel while eveiy one was ma- 
king lore to you, and while you were lavisbing 
tmiles and encouraging, kind glances in all direc- 
tionsf" 

" Wbat haye you done, Bonaparte ? *' sbe re- 
torted grayely. ** Tou inwardly calumniated your 
Josephine. You aoeused her in your heart, and 
day and night the foUowing words were written on 
your forebead in flaming characters : ' Josephine 
has deceived me.' Bo you pretend to deny it, 
•irf" 

** No," Said Bonaparte, " I will not deny any 
tbing, dear, lovely expounder of my heart I I 
confess my sins, and implore your forgiveness. 
Bat now, Josephine, be kind enough not to let me 
wait any longer. Let me have the letter ! '' 

*' Hush, sir 1 this letter is not directed to you, 
but to myself^'* replied Josephine, smiling. 

Bonaparte angrily stamped his foot " Not to 
me l '' he exclaimed, furiously. '* Then is it not 
from the Directory^t does not call me back from 
Rastadt?— " 

" Hush, Bonaparte ! " said Josephine, smiling, 
" must you always effervesoe like tbe stormy sea 
that roared around your cradle, you big child? 
Be quiet now, and let me read the letter to you. 
Will you let me do so ? " 

" Yes, I will," said Bonaparte, hastily. " Read, 
I implore you, read I " 

Josephine made a profoand, ceremonious obei- 
gance, and withdrawing her band with the letter 
from her back, sbe unfolded several sheets of 
paper. 

" Here is first a letter from my friend Botot," sbe 
said, "just listen: — ^ Oitoyenne GerUrale: The 
IMrectory wished to send off to-day a Courier with 
ibe enclosed dispatches to (General Bonaparte. I 



induced the gentlemen, however, to intmst tbal 
dispatch to myself^ and to permit me to send it to 
you instead of the generoL It is to yourself 
chiefly that tbe genend is indebted for the Con- 
tents of this dispatch from the Directory. It is 
but just, therefore, eUoyenne, that you sboold 
bare the pleasure of handing it to bim. Do so, 
eüoyenne^ and at the same time beg your husband 
not to forget your and his friend. — ^Botot.* That 
is my letter Bonaparte, and here, my friend, is tbe 
enclosure for yourself. Tou see, I am devoid of 
the common weakness of woman, I am not in- ' 
qulsitive, for the seal is not riolated, as you may 
see yourselfl" 

And with a charming smile sbe handed the let- 
ter to Bonaparte. But he did not take it. 

" Break the seal, my Josephine," he said, pro- 
foundly moTed. **Iwant to leam the contents 
of the letter from your Ups. If it should bring 
me evil tidings, they will sound less barsbly when 
announced by you ; is it joyfid news, however, 
your voice will accompany it with the most beaa- 
tiful music." 

Josephine nodded to him with a tender and 
grateful glance, and hastily broke the seal. 

" Now pray, quick I quick t " süd Bonaparte, 
trembling with impatience. 

Josephine read : 

"The executive Directory presumes, dtizen 
general, that you have arrived at Rastadt. It is 
impatient to see and to weigh with you the most 
important interests of the country. Henoe it de- 
sires you to bring the exchanged ratifications 
personally to Paris, and to inform us wbat dispo- 
sitions you have taken in regard to the occupation 
of Mentz by our troops, in order that this event 
may take place without forther delay. It may be, 
however, that you have forwarded this intelligence 
to OS already by means of a Courier or an aide-de- 
camp; in that case it will be kept Beeret until 
your arrival. The joumey you are now going to 
make to Paris will first fulfil the sincere desire of 
the Directory to manifest to you publicly its most 
unbounded satisfaction with your conduct and to 
be the first Interpreter of the nation^s gratitude 
toward you. Besides, it is necessary for you to 
be fully informed of the government^s views and 
intentions, and to consider in connection with it 
the ultimate consequences of the great Operations 
which you will be invited to undertake ; so we 
expect you immediately, Citizen generaL The ex- 
ecutive Directory also desires you to indicate to 
the retuming Courier, who is to deliver this dis- 
patch to you, the precise day of your arrival at 
Paris. In the name of the Directory : 

"Babrab." 
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" We flhall set oat at onoe ! ^ exdaimed Bona- 
parte, radiant with joy. 

" In Order to arrive together with the coarier ? " 
asked Josephine, langhing, " and to lose all the 
triumphs which the grateful countrj is preparing 
for you ? No, my impatient friend, you will 
pati^ptly remain to-day by the side of your 
Josephine and we shall Rtart only to-morrow. 
Do you promise it ? *• 

" Well, be it so I ** he exclaimcd, glowing with 
excitement, '* we will set out to-morrow for Paris. 
^7 task in Italy is accomplished ; if it please 
God, there will be new work for me at Paris.*' 

" Your enemies will soon find means to drive 
you away from the capital, if you should be in- 
cauticus, and if they should fear lest your pres- 
ence might beoome dangerous to thenlKelyes. 
Nothing is more dangerous to small, insignificant 
souls than a great man. Bemember that, my 
friend, and do not irritate them." 

Bonaparte eagerly grasped her band. ** Believe 
me/' he said, in a low voice, " as soon as I have 
reached Paris, I shall know what Une of policy I 
most pursue hereafter. Two years shall not 
elapse ere the whole ridiculous republican edifice 
will be overthrown." * 

**And then/' exdaimed Josephine, Joyfully, 
"when you have accomplished that— when you 
stand as a victoripus general on the ruins of the 
republic — you will reSstablish the throne over 
them, I hope ? " 

" Yes, I will reestablish the throne,"f Said Bo- 
naparte, enthusiastically. 

*' And your arm will place upon this throne him 
towhom this throne is due. Oh, roy generous 
and noble friend, what a heavenly day it will be 
when the King of France by your side makes bis 
solemn entry into Paris, for you will recall the le- 
gitimate king, Louis XVIII., from bis exile." 

Bonaparte stared at her in amazement. " Do 
you really believe that ? " he asked, with a pecu- 
liar smile. 

*< I have no doubt of it," she said, innocently. 
" Bonaparte can do whatever he wishes to do. He 
has overthrown thrones in Italy, he can re6stab- 
lish the throne in France. I repeat. Bonaparte 
can do whatever he wishes to do.*' 

"And do you know, then, you little fool, do 
you know what I really wish to do ? " he asked. 
** I wish to be the great regulator of the destinies 
of Europe, or the first Citizen of the globe. Ifeel 
that I have the strength to overthrow every thing 
and to found a new world. The astonisbed uni- 

* " Mömoires d^an Homme d^£tat," yol. v., p. 60. 
t Bonaparte^s own words.— " Mömoires d^nn Homme 
dTfctat," vol V., p. 7a 
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verse shall bow to me and be oompelled to submit 
to my laws. Then I shall make the villains trem- 
ble, who wished to keep me away from my coun- 
try.* I have made the beginning already, and 
this miserable govemment has to (all me back to 
Paris notwithstanding its own secret hostility. 
Soon it shall be nothing but a tool in my hands, 
and when I do not need this tool any longer, I 
shall destroy it This govemment of lawyers has 
oppressed France long enough. It is high time 
for US to drive it away." f 

" Hush, Bonaparte, for God's sake, hush ! " 
Said Josephine, anxiously. "Let no one here 
suspect your plans, for we are surrounded in this 
house by austere and rabid republicans, who, if 
they had heard your words, would arraign you as 
a crimmal before the Directory. Intrust your 
plans to no one except myself. Bonaparte. Be- 
fore the World remain as yet a most enthusiastic 
republican, and only when the decisive hour has 
come, throw off your tunic and exhibit your royal 
uniform ! " 

Bonaparte smiled, and endrcled her neck with 
bis arms. 

" Yes, you are right," he said ; " we must be 
tacitum. We m ust bury our most secret thoughts 
in the deepest recesses of our souls, and intnist 
them to no one, not even to the beloved. But 
come. Josephine, I owe you my thanks yet for the 
joyful tidings you have brought me. You must 
permit me to make you a few little presents in re- 
tum." 

** Give me your confidence, and I am abundant- 
ly rewarded," said Josephine, tenderly. 

" Henceforth I shall never, never distrust you," he 
replied, affectionately. " We belong to each other, 
and no power of earth or heaven is able to sepa- 
rate US. You are mine and I am thine ; and what 
is mine bemg thine, you must permit me to give 
you a trinket sent to me to-day by the city of 
Milan." 

"A trinket?" exdaimed Josephine, with ra- 
diant eyes; "let me see it. Is it a beautlful 
one?" 

Bonaparte smiled. " Yes, beautiful in the eyes 
of those to whom glory seems more predous than 
diamonds and pearls," he said, stepping to the ta- 
ble from which he took a small moroeco casket. 
" See," he said, opening it, " it is a gold medal 
which the dty of Milan has caused to be stnick 
in my honor, and on which it confers upon me the 
title of 'Theltalian.'" 

** Qive it to me," exdaimed Ji>sephine, joyiully 
— " give it to me, my * Italian I ' Let me wear 

* Le Normand, vol. i., p. 247. 

t " M^moires d'ui» Homme d'lfetat," voL v., p. 70. 
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ÜÜB precious trinket which publio faTor has be- 
stowed upon you." 

"Public fayor," he said, masingly — ^** public fa- 
TOr, it 18 light a« zephyr, as fickie as tbe seasons, 
it passes away like the latter, and wben the north 
wind moYes it, it will disappear.'* * 

He was silent, but proceeded after a short pause 
in a less excited manner. 

" As to my deeds/' he said, " the pen of history 
will trace them for our grandchildren. Either I 
shall have lived for a Century, or I shall eam for 
all my great exploits nothing but silenoe and ob- 
livion. Who is able to calculate the whims and 
predüections of history? " f 

He paused again, and became absorbed in his 
reflections. 

Josephine did not venture to arouse him from 
his musing. Sbe fixed her eyes upon the large 
gold medal, and tried to decipher the inscription. 

Bonaparte suddenly raised his head again, and 
tomed his gloomy eyes toward Josephine. "I 
suppose you know,'' he said, " that I have always 
greatly distinguished the Duke of Litalba among 
aU Milanese, and that 1 have openly courted his 
friendship ? " 

" You have always manifested the greatest kind- 
ness for him," said Josephine, " and he is grate- 
fully devoted to you for what you have done for 
him." 

"Oratefully!" exdaimed Bonaparte, sarcasti- 
cally. " There is no gratitude on earth, and the 
Duke of Litalba is as ungrateful as the rest of 
mankind. I called him my friend. Do you know 
how he has paid me for it, and what he has said 
of me behind mv back ? " 

" Oh, then, they have told you libels and made 
you angry again by repeatmg to you the gossip of 
idle tongues?" 

'^They shall teil me every thing — I want to 
know every thing 1 " retorted Bonaparte, violently. 
" I roust know my friends and my enemies. And 
I beUeved Litalba to be my friend, I believed him 
when he told me, with tears in his eyes, how much 
he was afflicted by my departure, and how de- 
votedly he loved me. I believed him, and on the 
same day he said at a publio casino, ' Kow at last 
our city will get rid of this meteor that is able all 
alone to set fire to the whole of Europe, and to 
spread the sparks of its revolutionary fire to the 
most remote comers of the world. * ^ He dared 
to call me a meteor, a shining nothing which after 
Hghting up the sky for a short while explodes and 
dissolves itself into vapor. I shall prove to him 

* Le Normand, voL L, p. 281. 

t Ibid., vol. L, p. 262. i Ibid., voL L, p. 20^ 



and to the whole world that I am more than tbat^ 
and if I kindle a fire in Europe, it shall be large 
enough to burn every enemy ofmine." 

" Your glory is the fire that will oonsume your 
enemies," said Josephine, eagerly. " You will noi 
reply to their calumnies— your deeds will speal 
for themselves. Do not heed the voice of slauder 
my Italian, listen only to the voice of your glory. 
It will march before you to France like a herald, 
it will fill all hearts with enthusiasm, and all 
hearts will hail your arrival with rapturous ap- 
plause — ^you, the victorioua chieftain, the coo-g. 
queror of Italy \ " 

" I will show you the herald I am going to send 
to-day to France, to be presented there in my 
name by General Joubert to the Directory," replied 
Bonaplirte. '*It is a herald whose mute langnage 
will be even more eloquent than all the hymns of 
victory with which they may receive me. Wait 
here for a moment I shall be back directly." 

He waved his hand to her and hastily left the 
room. Josephine's eyes foUowed him with an ex- 
pression of tender admiration. "What a bold 
mind, what a fiery heart ! " she said, in a low voiee. 
" Who will stem the bold flight of this mind, who 
will extinguish the flames of this heart ? Who — -** 

Tbe door opened, and Bonaparte returoed, fol- 
lowed by several footmen carrying a rolled-up bnn- 
ner. When they had reached the middle of the 
room, he took it from them and told them to 
withdraw. As soon as the door had closed behind 
them, he rapidly unrolled the banner so that it 
floated mnjestically over his head. 

" Ah, that is the proud victor of the bridge of 
Arcolel" exdaimed Josephine, enthusiastically 
" Thus you must have looked when you headed 
the column, rushing into the hall of balls and bal- 
lets, and bearing the colors aloft in your right 
hand I Oh, Bonaparte, how glorious you look an- 
der your glorious banner ! " 

" Do not look at me, but look at tbe banner,*' 
he said. " Future generations may some day take 
it for a monument from the fabolous times of au- 
tiquity, and yet this monument contains nothing 
but the truth. The Directory shall hang up this 
banner in its hall, and if it should try to deny or 
belittle my deeds, I shall point at the banner which 
will teil every one what has been accomplished in 
Italy by the French army and its generaL" 

Josephine looked in silent admiration at the 
splendid banner. It was made of the heaviest 
white satin, trimmed with a broad border of blue 
and white. Large eagles, embroidered in gold, 
and decorated with precions stones, filled the Cor- 
ners on both sides ; warlike emblems, executed 
by the most skilful painters, filled the inside of the 
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oolored border, and iDScriptions in large gold let- 
ters oovered the o^itre. 

^ Read theae inscriptions, Josepbine," said Bo- 
naparte imperionsly) pointing at them with his up- 
lifted ann. " It is a simple and short history of 
our campaign in Italj. Read aloud, Josephine ; 
let me hear irom your Ups the triumphal hymn of 
my aniiy I " 

Josephine se|Eed the gold cord banging down 
from the banner and thus kept it straight. Bo- 
naparte, proudly leaningagainst the gilt flag-staff, 
which he grasped with both hands, listened smiling 
and with flashing eyes to Josephine, who read as 
follows : 

**One hundred and fifty thonsand prisoners; 
one hundred and seventy Stands of oolors ; fire 
handred and fifty 'siege-guns; siz hundred field- 
pieces; five pontoon parks; nine line-of-battle 
ships, of sixty-four guns ; twelre frigates of thirty- 
two guns ; twelve corvettes - eighteen galleys ; ar- 
mistioe with the King of Sardinia; treaty with 
Genoa ; armistice with the Duke of Parma ; ar- 
mistice with« the Eing of Naples ; armfstice with 
the Pope ; preliminaries of Leoben ; treaty of 
Kontebello with the Republic of Genoa ; treaty of 
peace with the emperor at Gampo Formio. 

"Liberty restored to, the people of Bologna, 
Ferrara, Modena, Massacarrara, of the Romagna, 
ofLombardy, Brescia, Bergamo, Mantaa, Gremona, 
Chiaveima, Bormio, and the Yaltellino ; fürther, to 
the people of Genoa, to the yassals of the emperor, 
to the people of the department of Gorcyra, of the 
i£gean Sea and Ithaca. 

^* Sent to Paris all the masterpieces of Michel 
Angelo, Guercino, Titian, Paul Veronese, Gorreg- 
gio, Albarra, the two Garracci, Raphael, and- 
Leonardo da VincL" * 

*' Ah, my friend," ezclaimed Josephine, enthu« 
Biastically, ** that is a leaf from history which the 
storms of centuries will never blow away t ** 

Bonaparte slowly lowered the banner nntil it 
almost oovered the floor and then he muttered 
gloomily : " Men are like leaves in the wind ; the 
wind blows the leaves to the ground, f and — ^bnt 
DO,'* he interrupted himself, **I shall write my 
Dame on every rock and every mountain in Europe, 
and fasten it there with iron-clasps in such a roan- 
ner that no winds shall blow it away ! Gh, foot- 
men I come in, roll up the banner again and put it 
back into the case ! '* 

* * ThiB wonderfhl banner was nnng np In the hall of the 
Directory while the members of the latter were occupy- 
hig the Lnxemboarg. It afterward accompanled the 
threcconsnls to the Tuileries, and was preserred there in 
the large reception-room. It is now in the " Dome des In- 
vaUdes" in the ehapel contulning the emperor^s sar- 
«ophagna. t Homer. 



The footmen hastened to obey, and took the 
banner away. Bonaparte tumed again to his wife 
with a smile. 

"I promised you a fem presents," he said. 
" As yet I have given you only the medals. The 
best gift I have kept back. Marmönt sent me 
the Statue of the Holy Yirgin which he removed 
from Loretto." 

" Then you have not fulfilled my urgent pray- 
ers 1 " said Josephine, reproachfuUy. " Even the 
property of the Ghurch and of the Holy Father at 
Rome have not been safe from the hands of the 
conquerors ! " 

" That is the law of war," said Bonaparte. 
"Woe to the places which war touches on its 
bloody path I But you may reassure yourself. 
Josephine. I have only taken from the Holy 
Father these superfluous things which he may 
easily spare. I only took his plate, his jewelry, 
and diamonds, thus reducing him to the simplicity 
of the apostles ; and I am sure the good old man 
will thank me for it. I have, moreover, only 
striven to promote the welfare of his soul by 
doing so, and the Roman martyrologist some day 
will add his name to the list of saints.* The jew- 
els and the gold I sent to Paris, together with the 
Statue of the Madonna of Loretto, but I rctained 
a few relics for you, Josephine. See here the 
most precious one of them all I " 

He handed her a small p.iper, carefuUy folded 
up. Josephine hastily opened it and asked, in 
surprise — " A piece of black wooUen cloth ! And 
thatisarelic?" 

" And a most precious one at that ! It is Lo- 
retto*s most priceless treasure. It is a piece of 
the gown of the Virgin Mary, in which she was 
mouming for the Saviour.f Preserve this relic 
carefully, dear Josephine, and may it protect you 
from danger and grief !" 

Josephine folded up the piece of cloth, and 
opening a large locket hanging on her neck on a 
heavy gold chain, she laid the cloth into it, and 
then closed the locket again. 

" That shall be the sanctuary of my relic," she 
said. '^I shall keep it tili I die." 

" Why do you speak of dying ? " he exclaimed, 
almost indignantly. " What have we to do with 
grim>death ? ' We, to whom life has to fulfil and 
oflfer so much ! We shall retum to Paris, and, if 
it please God, a great future is awaiting us there ! " 

" If it please God, a bappy future ! " said Jose- 
phine, fervently. " Oh, Bonaparte, howgladlyl shall 
regnterourdearlittlehousein the Tt%iA Charäereine^ 
where we passed the firsthappy days of our love I ** 

* Le Normand, voL i., p. 248. 
t Ibid., vol. i., p. 246. 
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" No, Josephine/* be ezclaimed, impetuouBly, 
'^that little bouse will not be a fitting abode for 
tbe conqueror of lialy. I am no longer tbe poor 
general wbo bad notbing but bis sword. I retum 
rieb in glory, and not poor as far as money is 
concemed. I migbt bare easily appropriated tbe 
spoils amounüng to many millions; but I dis- 
dained tbe inoney of spoliation and bhbery, and 
wbat little money I bave got now, was acquired 
in an bonest and ctfivalrous manner.* It is suf- 
fioient, bowever, to secure a brilliant existence to 
US. I sball not be satisfied until I live witb you 
in a bouse corresponding witb tbe splendor of my 
name. I need a palaoe, and sball have it deco- 
rated witb all tbe Stands of colors I bave taken in 
Italy. To you alone, Josepbine, to you I intrust 
tbe care of designatiog to me a palaoe wortby of 
being offered to me by tbe nation I bave im- 
mortalized, and wortby also of a wife wbose 
beauty and grace could only beautify itf Come, 
JoBcpbine-HM>me to Paris ! Let us select sucb a 
palaoe 1" 



OHAPTER XXIII. 

MimSTER THUOUT. 

The prime minister, Baron Tbugut, was in bis 
study. It was yet early in tbe moming, and tbe 
minister bad just entered bis room in order to 
begin bis political task. On tbe large green table 
at wbicb Thugut bad just sat down, tbere lay tbe 
dispatcbes and letters delivered by tbe couriers 
wbo bad arrived during tbe nigbt and early in tbe 
morning. Tbere were, besides, unfolded docu- 
ments and decrees, waiting for tbe minister's sig- 
nature, in order to become yalid laws. But tbe 
minister took no notice whatever of these papers, 
but first seized tbe newspapers and otber period- 
icals, wbicb be commenoed reading witb great 
eagemess. Wbile be was perusing them, bis 
Stern features assumed a still barsber mien, and a 
gloomy cloud settled on bis brow. Suddenly he 

* Bonaparte at St Helena Bald to Las Oasas that he had 
brought only three hnndred thousand francs from Italy. 
Boarrienne asserta, however, bonaparte had brought home 
no less than three million francs. He adds, howerer, that 
tbia sum was not the frnlt of peonlation and cormption. 
Bonaparte having been an Incormptible admlnistrator. 
Bttt he had dlscovered the mines of Yorda, and he had an 
interest in the meat contracts for the army. He wanted 
to be Indopendent, and knew better than any one eise 
that he could not be Independent without raoney He 
■ald to Bonrrienne in regard to it, '*I am no Oapnchlnl ^ 
»M^moirea de Bourrlenne, voL iL, p. 47. 

t Le Normand, voL i,, p. 265. 



uttered a wild oatb and nolently burling tbe 
paper, in wbicb he bad been reading, to tbe floor^ 
be jumped up from bis cbair. 

"Such impudence is altogetber intolerable ! ** 
be sbouted, angrily. It is high time for me to 
teacb these newspaper scribblers anotber lesson, 
and they sball bave it I I — ^'* 

Just then, tbe door of the anteroom opened, 
and a footman entered. He informed bis master 
that tbe police minister, Gount Saurau, wished to 
See bim. 

Baron Thugut ordered him to be admittcd at 
once, and went to meet bim as soon as be beard 
bim come in. 

" You anticipate my wishea, my dear count," 
be Said. " I was just going to send for you.'' 

"Tour excellency knows that I am always 
ready to obey your calls," replied Gount Saurau, 
politely. "I acknowledge your superiority and 
submit to you as thougb you were my lord and 
master; notwitbi^tanding our position in society 
and in the State Service, wbicb is almost an equal 
one, I wllling permit you to treat me as your 
disciple and inferior." 

"And I believe that is tbe wisest course you 
can pursue, my dear little count," said Thugut, 
laughing sarcastically. "It bas been good for 
you to do so, I sbould th^k, and so it bas been 
for the whole Austrian ship of State, that bas 
been intrusted to my guidance. Yes, sir, tbe son 
of tbe ship-builder Tbunicbtgut has shown to you 
and your feUow-members of tbe ancient aristoo- 
racy that talents and ability are no exclusive 
Privileges of your dass, and that a common ship- 
builder's son may become prime minister, and 
that a low-bom Tbunicbtgut may be transforraed 
into a Baron von Thugut. The great Empress 
Maria Theresa bas performed this miracle, and 
baptlzed me, and I believe Austria never found 
fault witb her for doing so. The sbip-btdlder's 
son bas plloted tbe ship of State tolerably skil- 
fiilly through tbe breakers up to the present time, 
and he sball do so in future too, in spite of all 
counts and aristocrats. You see, I do not try to 
conceal my bumble descent ; nay, I boast of it, 
and it is therefore quite unnecessary for you to 
remind me of wbat I never want to forget I " 

" I see that some late ooourrence must have exr 
cited your excellency's just anger," exclaimed 
Gount Saurau. 

"And being police minister, you doubtless know 
all about that occurrence," said Thugut, sarcasti» 
cally. 

Gount Saurau sbrugged bis Shoulders. ^< I oon- 
fess I am unable to divine-^" 

" Then you bave not read the papers tbls moro- 
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hg ? " asked Thugat, goornfnlly. ' ** Toa bare no 
idea of the in&moiis attack which an aristocratio 
newBpaper scribbler has dared to make iq)on me, 
naj, npon the emperor hünself f *' 

'^ I confess ihat I do not understand what your 
exoellencj meana,^ Said Coant Saurau, anx- 
iously. 

** WeD, theo, listen to me 1 '* ezdaimed Thngut, 
semng tbe paper again. *' lasten to what I am 
going to read to you: 'At a time when the 
whole Austrian people are loi^ng for peace, 
wlien onr angost Empress Theresia and onr dearly 
beloved Archduke Charles share these sentiments 
of tbe people and gi^e expression to them at the 
feet of the throne and in Opposition to those who 
woold deioge oor cheiished Anstria with the wS»- 
eries and dangers of waiv— at such a time we 
ibndly look back into the great history of oor 
coantry and remember what has been aocom- 
plisbed by great and gifted members of onr im- 
perial hoiise in former periods for the welfare and 
tranquillity of Austria; we remember, for in- 
stance, that Anstria in 1619, like to-day, was 
threatened by enemies and on the ere of a terri- 
ble war, not becanse the honor and welfare of 
Anstria rendered snch awar necessary, bnt be- 
canse the ambitions and arrogant minister, Cardi- 
nal Clesel, was obstinately opposed to peace, and 
ntterly nnmindfhl of the wishes of the people. 
He alone, be, the all-powerful mimster, was in 
laTor of war; he OTerwhelmed tbe weak Emperor 
Mathias with bis demands ; and when the latter, 
owing to the anxiety he had to nndergo, was 
iaken sick, he evea pnrsned htm with his clamor 
for war into his sick-room. Bot then the arch- 
dnkes, the emperor's brothers, boldly determined 
to interfere. They arrested the rascally minister 
at the emperor's bedside and sent him to Castle 
Ambrass in the Tyrol, where he soffered long hn- 
prisoninent, a jost pnnishment for bis arrogance 
and for his attempt to inrolre the conntry in a 
war so distastefol to all classes of the people. 
Abont half a centnry later a similar occorrence 
tt>ok place. There was agun a minister advocat- 
ing war in spite of the whole Aostrian people. It 
was in 1673. The minister to wbose snggestions 
the Emperor Leopold lent a wiUing ear at that time, 
was Frince Lobkowitz. Bot the Empress Clandia 
had oompassion on the people, groaning nnder tbe 
heavy yoke of the minister. She alone preruled 
npon the emperor by her eloqnence and beaoty to 
deprive Prinoe Lobkowitz soddenly of all his 
bonors and offices and to send bim on a oonunon 
hay-wagon amidst tbe contemptoous scofib and 
jeers of the popolace of Yienna to tbe for- 
tress of Baodnitz, forbidding him nnder pain 



of death to inqmre abont the eanse of bis pnn- 
ishment'* 

''Wen,*' aaked Thngnt, when be oeased read- 
ing, ** what do yoo think of that ? " 

" I beliere the article contains very idie bistori- 
cal reminiscenoes,'* said Coont Sanran, shrugging 
bis Shoulders ; ''these reminisoences, according to 
my opinion, have no bearing wbaterer npon oor 
own times.'* 

"That is, yoo wül not admit their bearing npon 
oor own times, my dear little ooont ; yoo pretend 
not to peroeive that the whole article is directed 
against mys^lf ; that the object is to exasperate 
tbe people against me and to encoorage my ene- 
mies to treat me in tbe same manner as Clesel 
and Lobkowitz were treated. The article alludes 
to tiie arcbdnkes who overthrew the minister so 
obstinately opposed to peade, and to the Empress 
Cbodia who profited by her power orer the em- 
peror in ordnr to min an all-powerfbl minister, her 
enemy. And you pretend not to see that all tbis 
is merely referred to for tbe porpose of enconr- 
aging Arebdoke Charles and tbe Empress Theresia 
to act as those have acted f Botb are at the bead 
of tbe peace party ; botb want peace with France, 
and in their sbortsightedness and stopidity, they 
are entbosiastic admirers of that Frencb general 
Bonaparte, wbom they call ' tbe Italian,' nnmind- 
fnl of the great probability of bis designating him- 
self some day by tbe sohriquei of 'tbe Aostrian,' 
nnless we oppoae bim energetically and set bonnds 
to bis tbirst after conqnest. They want to get rid 
of me in the same manner as their predecessors 
got rid of Cardinal Clesel. Bot I hold the heim 
as yet, and do not mean to relinqnisb it" 

" It woold be a terrible misfortone for Aostria 
if yoor excellency should do so," said Coont 
Saorao, in his soft, bland voice. " I do not beliebe 
that dtber tbe Empress Theresa or tbe Areb- 
doke Charles wül act in a bostile roanner toward 
yoo." 

" And if they shoold do so, I woold not toler-. 
ate it^" exdaimed Thogot " My adversaries, who- 
soerer they may be, had better beware of my 
elephant foot not stamping tbem into the groond. 
I bäte that boastfnl, rerolntionary France, and to 
remiün at peace with her is eqoivalent to drawing 
toward us the ideas of the revolutton and of a 
general convulsion. Short-sighted people will not 
believe it, and they are my enemies becaose I am 
a troe friend of Aostria. Bot bein«); a troe friend 
of Anstria, I must combat all those who dare 
oppose and impede me, for in my person they 
oppose and impede Aostria. First of all things, 

* Tide Hornuiyer, ** Lebensbilder aoB dem Befreiungs- 
kriege," ToL 1, p. 82L 
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It 18 neccssarj for me to get rid of those news- 
paper editors and Bcribblers ; they are arrogant, 
insolent fellows wbo imagine they know every 
thing and are able to criticise every thing, and vho 
feel called npon to give their opinion aboat all 
things and on all occasionB because they know 
how to wield a goose-quilL The best thing we 
oould do would be to suppress all newspapers and 
periodicals. Shaping the course of politics onr- 
selves, we do not need any newspapers, which 
after all are nothing bat ruminating oxen of what 
we have eaten and digested already ; the people do 
not understand any thing about it, nor is *t neces- 
sary that they shoald. The people have to <7ork, 
to obey, to pay taxes, and, if necessary, to gkve 
up their lives for their sovereign ; they need not 
know any thing further about politics, and if they 
do, it is generally detrimental to their obedienoe. 
Let US drive away, then, that noxious crowd of 
newspaper writers and pamphleteers who dare en- 
lighten the people by their political trash. Ah, I 
will teach Gount Erlach that it is a little dangerous 
to become a newspaper editor and to serve up 
eniremäs of historical reminiscences to the people 
of Yiennal I will cram them down bis own 
throat io such a manner as to deprive him — ^ 

'* Count Erlach' is the author of the article your 
excellency read to me just now ? " asked Count 
Baurau, in great terror. 

** There, bis name is affixed to it in large let- 
ters," replied Thugut, contemptuously ; ^ he has 
not even taken püns to conceal it. We have to 
retum thanks to him for bis sincerity, and I hope 
you will take the trouble of expressing our grati- 
tude to him." 

" What does your excellency want me to d"» ? " 
asked the police minister, aniiously. *' I believe 
it would not be prudent for us to make much ado 
about it" 

** Of course not," Said Thugut, laughing. " Do 
I like to make much ado about any thing, which 
would only give rise to scandal and idle gossip ? 
Just reflect a while, my dear little count. What 
did we do, for instance, with the Keapolitan Count 
Montalban, who became a thom in our side, and 
endeavored to gain power over the emperor ? Did 
we accuse him of high treason ? Did we prefer 
any charges against him at all? We merely 
caused him to disappear, and no one knew what 
had become of the interesting and handsome count. 
People spoke for three or four days about his mys- 
terious disappearance, and then forgot all about it.* 
Hy dear sir, there is nothing like ovlltetUa and 
•ecret priflons. I have ofben already preached 

* Lebensbilder, voL 1., p. 821. 



ihat to yoi{, and y.>a always forget it. Yiolcnce ' 
Who will be such a fool as to betray his little se- 
crets by acts of open violenoe? We happen to 
stand on the great stage of life, and, like every 
other stage, there are trap-doors in the floor, 
through which those will disappear who have per- 
formed their parts. Let us, therefore, cause Count 
Erlach, the political writer, to vanish by meana 
of such a trap-door." 

" I implore your excellency to show indulgence 
for once," said Gönnt Saurau, nrgently. " Gounl 
Erlach is an intmiate friend of Archduke Charles, 
and even the Empress Theresia is attached to 
him." 

" The greater the neoessity for me to get rid 
of him, and to letum my thanks in this manner 
for the blows they wnnt to deal me by means of 
their historical reminiscences. This Gount Erlach 
is a very disgusting fellow, at all events ; he would 
like to play the incorruptible Roman and to shine 
by his virtue. There is nothing more tedious and 
intolerable than a virtuous man who cannot be got 
at anywhere. Gount Erlach has now given us a 
Chance to get hold of him ; let us improve it." 

"He has very influential connections, very pow- 
erftil protcctors, your excellency. If he should 
disappear, they will nüse a terrible outcry about 
it, and make it their special business to seek him, 
and if they should not find him they will say we 
had killed him because your excellency was afraid * 
ofhim." 

"I was afraid of him!" exclaimed Thugut, 
laughing. " As if I ever had been afraid of any 
one. Even an earthquake would not be able to 
frighten me, and, like Fabricius, I should only look 
around quite slowly for the hidden elcphant of 
Pyrrhus. No, I know no fear, but I want others 
to feel fear, and for this reason Gount Erlach mast 
be dlsposed of" 

"Very well, let us get rid of him," replied 
Gount Saurau, " but in a simple manner and before 
the eyes of the whole public. Believe me for once, 
your excellency, I know the ground on which we 
are Standing ; I know it to be undermined and 
ready to explode and blow us up. Count £rlach*s 
disappearance would be the burning match tbat 
might bring about the explosion. Let us be 
cautious, therefore. Let us remove him beyond 
the frontier, and threaten him with capital punish- 
ment in case he ever should dare to reSnter Aus- 
tria, but let us permit him now to leave the coun- 
try without any injury whatever." 

" Well, be it so. I will let you have your own 
way, my dear anxious friend. Have Erlach 
arrested to-day; let two polioe oommissioneri 
transport him beyond the frontier, and threaten 
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him with capital punisbment, or with mj revenge 
— which will be the same to him — in case he shoiild 
retarn. Let the scribblers and newspapers learn, 
too, why CouDt Erlach was exiled. The prudent 
men among them will be wamed hj bis fate, and 
hereafter hold their tongues; the stupid and 
audacious fellows, however, will raise an outcry 
about the occurrence, and thua ^ve us a chance to 
get hold of them likewise. The matter is settled, 
tben; the aristocratic newspaper writer will be 
transported from the country, and that is the end 
of it.* But I shall seek Airther satisfaciion for 
these articles in the newspapers. Oh, the new 
Empress Theresia and the archduke shall find out 
that I am no Glesel or Lobkowitz to be got rid of 
bj means of an intrigue. I shall try to obtain in 
the course of to-day an order from the emperor, 
remoTing the archduke from the command of the 
army and causing him to retire into prirate life. 
He wants peace and repose in so urgent a manner ; 
let him sleep and dream, then, while we are up 
and doing. I need a resolute and courageous gen- 
eral at the head of the army, a man who hates the 
French, and not one who is friendly to them. 
Bat as for the empress — ^^ 

" Tour excellency," interrupted Count Saurau, 
with a mysterious air, " I calied upon you to-day 
for the purpose of speaking to you about the em- 
press, and of cautioniug you against — '' 

''Gautioning mel" exclaimed Thugut, with 
proad disdain. " What is the matter, then ? " 

*' You know assuredly that the Empress There- 
sia has fully recovered from her confinement, and 
that sbe has held levees for a whole week already." 

"As if I had not been the first to obtain an 
audience and to kiss her band l " exclaimed Thugut, 
shrugging his Shoulders. 

" The empress,*' continued Saurau, " has received 
che ambassadors also; she eren had two inter- 
Tiews already with the minister of the Frenoh Be- 
pttblio, General Bemadotte." 

Thugut suddenly became quite attentive, and 
fixed bis small, piercing eyes upon the police min- 
ister with an expression of intense suspense. 

"Two Interviews?" be asked. "And you 
know what they conferred about in these two In- 
terviews?" 

'' I should be a very poor police minister, and 
Day secret agents would fumish me very unsatis- 
factory Information, if I did not know it" 

" Well, let US bear all about it, my dear count. 
What did the empress say to Bemadottc ? " 

* Count Erlaoh was really transported beyond the 
^utrlan frontier by two polloe oommissioiDerSk Qnly af* 
for Thngut^s overthrow in 1801 was he allowed to retnm 
to Austria and Vlenna.— Lebensbilder, toL L, p. 821. 



" In the first audience General Bemadotte be- 
gan by reading bis official speech to her majesty, 
and the empress listened to bim with a gloomy 
air. But then they entered upon a less ceremoni- 
ous conversation, and Bemadotte assured the em- 
press that France entertained no hostile intentions 
whatever against Naples, her native country. He 
Said he had been authorized by the Directory of 
the Republic to assure her majesty officially that 
she need not feel any apprehensions in relation to 
Naples, France being animated by the most friendly 
feelings toward that kingdom. The face of the 
empress lighted up at once, and she replied to the 
general in very gracious terms, and gave him per- 
mission to renew his Visits to her majesty when- 
ever he wished to communicate any thing to her. 
He had asked her to grant him this permission.*' 

" I knew the particulars of this first interview, 
except the passage referring to this permission,*' 
Said Thugut, quietly. 

" But this permission precisely is of the bighest 
importance, your excellency, for the empress there- 
by gives the French minister free access to her 
rooms. He is at liberty to see her as oflen as he 
wishes, to communicate any thing to her. It seems 
the general has to make many Communications 
to her majesty, for two days after the first audience, 
that is yesterday, General Bemadotte again re- 
paired to the Hofburg in order to see the em- 
press." * 

** And did she admit him? " asked Thugut. 

" Yes, she admitted him, your excellency. This 
time the general ^d nbt confine himself to gen- 
eralities, but fully unbosomed himself to her ma- 
jesty. He confessed to the empress that France 
was very anxious to maintain peace with Naples 
as well as with Austria ; adding, however, that this 
would be much facilitated by friendly advances, 
especially on the part of Austria. Austria, instead 
of pursuing such a policy, was actuated by hostilo 
intentions toward France. When the empres« 
asked for an explanation of these words, Bema- 
dotte was bold enough to present to her a memo- 
rial directed against the policy of your excellency, 
and in which the general said he had taken pains, 
by order of the Directory, to demonstrate that the 
policy of Baron Thugut was entirely incompatible 
with a good understanding between Austria and 
France, and that, without such an understanding, 
the fate of Naples could not be but very uncer- 
tain." 

**Wbat did the empress reply?** asked Thu- 
gut, wbose mien did not betray a symptom of ex« 
eitement or anger. 

• »MömolreS dMin Homme d^lfiltat,'* vol. v., p. 48& 
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** Her majeRtj roplled sbe would read the me- 
morial with the greatest attention, and keep it a 
profound secret from everj one. She added, how- 
ever, she feared lest, even if the memorial shonld 
convince herself of the inexpediencj of Baron 
Thugut'a policj, it might be difficult if not im- 
possible to induce the emperor to take a similar 
yiew of the matter — his majesty reposing implicit 
confidence in bis prime minister and being per- 
fectly satisfied of yoor excellency's fidelity, hon- 
esty, and incorruptibilitY. After this replj, Ber- 
nadotte approached the empress somewhat nearer, 
and cautionslj and searchingly glanced aroond 
the room in order to satisfy himself that no one 
bat her majesty could overhear his words. Joat 
then— " 

'* Well, why do you hesitate? " asked Thngnt, 
hastily. 

'*My tongae refuses to repeat the oahimnies 
which the French minister has dared to utter.*' 

'* Oompel your tongue to ntter them, and let 
me hear them,'* exclaimed Thugut, sarcasfcioally. 

"With yoar excellency's leave, then. Hernie 
dotte then almost bent down to the ear of the em- 
press and said to her, whisperingly, the Directory 
of France were in possession of papers that wonld 
comprumise Minister Thugut and fumish irrefuta- 
ble proofs that Minister Thugut was by no means 
a reliable and honest adviser of his majesty, in- 
asmuch as he was in the pay of foreign powers, 
England and Russia particularly, who paid him 
mülions for always fanning anew the flames of 
Austria's hostility against Ffeance. Bemadotte 
added that these papers were on the way already, 
and would arriTe at Yienna by the next Courier. 
He asked the empress if she would permit him to 
band these papers to her for pladng them into 
the hands of the emperor." 

" And the empress ? " 

" The empress promised it, and granted a third 
audience to the minister as soon as he sbould be 
in possession of the pi^rs and apply for an in- 
terview with her." * 

'* Are yoa through f " asked Thugut, with the 
greatest composure. 

** Not yet, your exceUency. It remadns for me 
to teil you that the Courier expected by Bema- 
dotte arrived last night at the hotel of the French 
embassy, and that the minister himself immedi- 
ately left his couch in order to recelve the dis- 
patches in person. Early this moming an extra- 
ordinary activity prevailed among the employ^s 
of the embassy, and the first aUctchi as well as the 
sccretary of l^^ation left the hotel at a very early 

* ^MAmoiree d*im Homme d*:fi:tat,** toL ▼., -p. S90. 



honr. The foimer with a letter from Bemadotte 
repaired to Laxenburg where the empress, as is 
well known to your excellency, has been residing 
with her court for the last few days. After the 
lapse of an hour, he retumed, and brought the 
general the verbal reply from the empress that 
her majesty would retum to Yienna in order to 
attend the festival of the volunteers, and would 
then be ready to grant an immediate audience to 
the ambassador." 

**And whither did the secretary of legation 
go?" 

*' First to one of our most fashionable military 
tailors,* and then to a dpy-goods störe. At the 
tailor's he ordered a banner, which is to be rendy 
in the course of this eyening, and at the drr-goods 
Store he purchased the material required for this 
banner — ^blue, white, and red. Now, your excel- 
lency, I am through with my report." 

'* I oonfess, my dear count, that I haye listeoed 
to you with the most intense pleasurc and satis- 
faction, and that I cannot refrain from expressisg 
to you my liveliest admiration for the yigilance 
and energy of your police, who do not merely uo- 
&thom the past and present, but also the future. 
In three days, then, the ambassador of France 
will have an interview with the empress ? " 

" Yes, your excellency, and he will then deliver 
to her the above-mentioned papers." 

"Provided he has got any such papers, my 
friendl Papers that might compromise me! 
As if there were any such papers ! As if I ever 
had been so stupid as to intrust secrets to a scrap 
of paper and to betray to it what every one mnst 
not know. He who wants to keep secrets— 
and I widerstand that exceedingly well — ^wü] 
intrust them just as little to paper as to human 
ear. I should bum my own hair did I believe 
that it had got wind of the ideas of my head. I 
would really like to see these papers which Ber- 
nadotte — ^" 

The sudden appearance of the valei de ehambrt 
interrupted the minister. "Your exaellency," 
he said, " the ambassador of the French Republic, 
General Bemadotte, would like to see your ex- 
cellency immediately concerning a very importaDt 
and urgent affair." 

Thugut exchanged a rapid, smiling glance with 
the count. " Take the ambassador to the recep- 
tion-room and teil hun that I shall wait on him 
at once." 

" Well ? '* he asked, when the valet had with- 
drawn. "Do you still believe that Bemadotte 

* MUUary iaüan are tailors who luve the ezdnsire 
privilege of ftarnishing uniforma, ete., to the ofSoers ai 
theanny. 
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hM got papers that woald compromise me? 
Woold be call on me in that case ? He doubtless 
uxtendfi telling me bis ridiculous story, too, or he 
wishes to intimidate me by bis interviews with 
the empress, so as to prevail on me to accede to 
the desires of France and to become more pUable. 
But be is entirely mistaken. I am neither afraid 
of bis Interviews with the emprees, nor of Bema- 
dotte's papers, and shall immovably pursue my 
own path. If it please Oo*d, this path will soon 
lead me to a point where the battle agalnst those 
OTerbearing French may be b^on In a very safe 
and satbfactory manner. Come, my dear count, 
accompany me to the a^'oining room. I shall 
leaTe the door ajar that leads into the reception- 
room, for I want you to be an invisible witness to 
my interview with the ambassador. Gome l " 



OHAPTER XXIV. 

THE FESTIYAL OF THE TOLUNTEERS. 

He quietly took the coant's arm and went with 
bim to the adjoining room. ludicating to bim a 
cbair standing not far from the other door, he 
walked rapidly forward and entered the reception- 
room. 

General Bemadotte, quite a young man, ap- 
proached bim with a stiff and dignified bearing, 
and there was an ezpression of bold defiance 
and undisguised hostility plainly visible on bis 
yoatbful and bandsome features. 

Thugut, on bis side, had called a smile upon 
bis lips, and bis eyee were radiant with affiibility 
and mildness. 

"I am yery glad, general, to see yon here 
at so unexpected an hour," he said, politely. 
" Truly, this is a distinction that will cause all of 
our pretty ladies to be jealous of me, and I am 
afraid, general, you will still more ezasperate the 
fair sex, who never would grant me theis favor, 
agalnst myself, for I am now assuredly to blame 
if some of our most beautiful ladies now sbould 
vainly wait for your arrivaL" 

"I am always very punctual in my appoint- 
ments, your excellency, whether they b* armed 
reucounters qr such rendezrous as j^ur excellency 
has mentioned just now, and, tberefoie, seems to 
like especially," said Bemadotte, gravely. ** I call 
upon your excellency, bowever, in the name of a 
lady, too — in the name of the French Repub- 
ic ! ♦' 

*^ And sbe is, indeed, a very exalted and noble 



lady, to whom the whole world is bowing rerer« 
entially," said Thugut, smiling. 

**In the name of the French Bepublic'and of 
the French Directory, I would like to inquire of 
your excellency whether or not it is a fact that a 
populär festival will be held to-morrow here in 
Vienna?" 

"A populär festival I Ah, my dear general, 
I sbould not have thougbt that the French Re- 
public would take so lively an interest in the 
populär festivals of the Germans ! But I must 
take the liberty of requesting you, general, to 
apply with this inquiry to Oount Saurau. For it 
is the duty of the police minister to watch over 
these innocent amusemejits and harmless festivala 
of the people." 

** The celebration I refer to is neither an inno- 
cent amusement nor a harmless festival,'* ex- 
daimed Bemadotte, hastily ; ** on the contrary, it 
is a political demonstration." 

*^ A political demonstration ? " repeated Thugut, 
in Burprise. " By whom ? And directed agatnst 
whom?*' 

^' A political demonstration of Austria agalnst 
the French Republic,** said the general, gravely. 
'* It is true, your excellency pretends not to know 
any tbing about this festival of the tbuiiecnth of 
April, but—" 

** Permit me, sir,*' interrupted Thugut, " is to- 
morrow the tbirteenth of April ? ** 

** Yes, your excellency.** 

** Then I must say thati know sometbing about 
this fesüval, and that I am able to inform you 
about it Yes, general, there will be a populär 
festival to-morrow.** 

" May I inquire for wbat purpose ? ** 

"Ah, general, that is very simple. It is just a 
year to-morrow, on the thuteenth of April, that 
the whote youth of Yienna, believing the country 
to be endangered and the capital threatened by 
the enemy, in their noble patriotism voluntarily 
joined the army and repaired to tbe seat of war.* 
These young volunteers desire to celebrate tbe an- 
niversary of their enrolment, and tbe emperor, I 
believe, has given them permission to do so.** 

" I have to beg your excellency to prevaü on 
tbe emperor to witbdraw this permission.*' 

" A Strange request ! and why ? ** 

" Because this festival is a demonstration agalnst 
France, for those warlike preparations last year 
were directed agalnst France, wbile Austria has 
now made peace with our republic. It is easy to 
comprebend that France will not like this festival 
of the volunteers.'* 

— • 

* M Mtokoires d'nn Homme d'£tat," voL v., p. 49a 
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**llLy dear genenl,** sud Thngat, with a sar- 
castic smile, ''does Franoe beUeve, theo, that 
Austria liked all those fesüvals celebrated by the 
French Republic during tbe last ten jean ? The 
fegtiyals of the repablican weddmgs, for instance, 
or the festiral of the Goddess of Reason, or the 
anniveraaries of bloodj executions? Or more 
recentlj the celebrations of yictories, by some of 
wbich AtxBtria haa lost large tracts of territory ? 
I confess to you that Anstria woald have greatly 
liked to see some of those festivals suppressed, 
bnt France had not asked our advicc, and it woiüd 
have been arrogant and ridiculoos for us to gire 
it without being asked for it, and thos to meddle 
with the domestlc aflkirs of yoar coontry. Hence 
we süently tolerated your festivals, and pray you 
to grant us the same toleration." 

** The French Republic will not and must not 
EofTer what is contrary to her interests/' replied 
Bemadotte, yehemently. *' This festival Insults 
US, and I must therefore pray your excellency to 
prohibit it** 

A slight blush mantled the oold, hard features 
of Baron Thugut, but he quickly suppressed his 
anger and seemed again quite careless and un- 
ruffled. 

" Tou pray for a thing, general, which it ia no 
longer in our power to grant,*' he süd, calmly. 
^* The emperor has granted permission for this fes- 
tiyal, and how could we refuse the young men of 
the capital a satisfaction so eagerly sought by 
them and, besides, so well calculated to nourish 
and promote the love of the pcople for their roy- 
ereign and for their country? Permit us, like 
you, to celebrate our patriotic festivals.*' 

"I must repeat my demand that this festival be 
prohibited ! " said Bemadotte, emphatically. 

*' Your demand ? " asked Thugut, with cutting 
ooldness; ^*I do not believe that anybody but 
the emperor and the govemroent has the right in 
Austria to make demands, and I regret that I am 
unable to grant yourjt>rayer." 

" Your excellency then will really permit this 
festival of the volunteers to be celebrated to- 
morrow f " 

" Most assuredly. His m^jesty has given tho 
necessary permission." 

** Well, I beg to inform you that, in case the 
festival takes place to-morrow, I shall give a festi- 
val ou my part to-morrow, too." 

<< Every one in Austria is at liberty to give fes- 
tivals, provided they are not contrary to decency, 
public morals, and good order." 

** Your excellency assumes an insulüng tone ! " 
exclaimed Bemadotte, in an exdted voice. 

"Byno means," said Thugut» quietly. "My 



woids woold only be insnlting if I wanted to pr& 
vent you from ^ving your festivaL I tdi you, 
however, you are welcome to give it. Let your 
festival compete wiüi ours. We shall see who 
will be victorions in this oompetitioD.'* 

" So you really want to permit ÜtÖB festival of 
the volunteers althoagh I teil you that France dia- 
approvea of it ? " 

** Disapproves of it f Then France wants to 
play the lord and master in those oountries, too, 
which the republican armies have not conquered ? 
Permit me to teil you that Austria does not want 
to belong to those countries. The festival of the 
volunteers will take place to-morrow ! " 

" Well, my festival will take place to-morrow, 
tool" 

** Then you doubtlestf have good reaaons, hke 
US, for giving a festival ? " 

** Of oourse I have. I shall disphiy to-morrow 
for the first tune at the hotel of the embassy the 
banner of the French Republic, the tri-color of 
Franoe, and that event, I believe, deserves being 
celebrated in a becoming manner." 

"You want to publicly display the French 
banner ? " 

" Yes, SU», it wOl be displayed on my balcony 
and proudly float in the ur, as the tri-color of 
France is accustomed to do everywhere." 

" I do not know, however, whether or not the 
Austrian air will aocustom itself to the tri-color of 
Franoe, and I pray you kindly to consider, 
general, that the enterprise you are going to 
lindertake is something extraordinary and al- 
together unheard of. No ambassador of any 
foreign power has ever displayed any mark of 
distinction on his house, and never has a French 
minister yet deoorated his hotel in such a manner 
as you now propose to do. That banner of yours 
would therefore be without any preoedent in the 
history of diplomatic representation." 

« And so would the festival you are going to 
give before the eyes of the French embassy, and 
notwithstanding my eamest protest." 

" Let the French embassy close thdr eyes if 
they do not want to see our Austrian festivals. 
How often had we to do so in France and pretend 
not to see what was highly insnlting to us I " 

" For the last time, then, you are going to cele- 
brate the festival of the volunteers to-morrow, 
notwithstanding the protest of France ? " 

'* I do not think that Franoe ought to protest 
against matters that do not concem her. Yoa 
pi*ayed me to prohibit the celebration, and I was 
unable to grant your prayer ; that is alL" 

" Very well, your excellency, you may celebrate 
your festival — ^I shall celebrate the Inauguration 
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of my banner I And now I have ihe honor to bid 
yoar excellency farewell I " 

^*I hope the inaugaration will be a pleasant 
affiur, general. I take tbe liberty once more to 
teil you that yonr banner will create a great Sensa- 
tion. The people of Yienna are stubborn, and I 
cannot Warrant that they will get accnstomed to 
866 another banner but the one containing the 
Austrian colors displayed in the streets of Yienna. 
Farewell I»» 

He accompanied the general to tbe door, and 
replied to bis cercmomous obeisance by a proud, 
careless nod. 

He then hastily crossed the reception-room and 
entered again the adjoining apartment, where the 
police minister was awaiting him. 

"Did you hear it ? " asked Thngut, whose fea- 
tures were expressuig now the whole anger and 
rage he had concealed so long. 

"Ihave heard every thing," swd Ooiint Saurau. 
"The impadence of France knows no bounds." 

^Bat we shall set bounds to itl" exclaimed 
Thugut, with unusual vehemence. "We will 
flhow to this impadent republic that we neither 
love nor fear her.** 

'* The festiral, then, is really to take place to- 
morrow ? " 

"Can you doubt it? It would be incompatible 
with Austria's honor to yield now. The youth of 
Vienna shall haye their patriotic festival, and — 
let the police to-morrow be somewhat more indul- 
gent than usual. Youth sometnnes needs a Ut- 
ile lieense. Let the young folks enjoy the 
utmost liberty all day to-morrow I No supervision 
to-morrow, no restraints ! Let the young people 
sing their patriotic hymns. He who does not 
want to hear tbem may dose bis ears. Pray let 
US grant to the good people of Yienna to-morrow 
a day of entire liberty." 

" But if quarreis and riots should ensue ? " 

" My dear count, you know very well that no 
qnarrcls take place if our police do not interfere ; 
the people love each other and agree perfectly 
well if we leave them alone and without any 
Bnpervision. They will be to-morrow too füll of 
patriotism not to be joyful and harmonious. Once 
more, therefore, no supervision, no restraints I 
Let the police belcmg to the people ; let all your 
employ^s and agents put on civilians* clothes and 
mix with the people, not to watch over them, but 
to share and direct their patriotism." 

" Ah, to direct it ! " exclaimed Oount Saurau, 
with the air of a man who just commences gness- 
ing a riddle. ** But suppose this patriotism in its 
triumphal march should meet with a stumbling- 
block or rather with a banner — ? " 
T 



" Then let it quletly go ahead ; genuine patriot- 
ism is strong and courageous, and will surroount 
any obstacle Standing in its way. The only ques- 
tion is to inspire it with courage and constantly 
to fan its enthusiasm. That will be the only task 
of the police to-morrow." 

** And they will fulfil that task with the utmost 
cheerfulness. I shall to-morrow—" 

" As far as you are concemed," said Thugut, in- 
terrupting him, " it seems to me you wiU be un- 
fortunately prevented from participating in the 
patriotic festival to-morrow. You look exceeding . 
ly pale and exhausted, my dear count, and if 1 
may take the liberty of giving you a friendly ad- 
vice, please go to bed and send for yourphy- 
sidan." 

"You are right, excellency," replied 6ount 
Saurau, smiling, " I really feel sick and exhausted. 
It will be best for me, therefore, to keep my bed 
for a few days, and my well-meaning physidan 
will doubtless ^ve stringent Orders not to admit 
anybody to me and to permit no one to see me on 
business," 

"As soon as your physician has giyen such 
Orders," said Thugut, " send me word and request 
me to attend temporarily to the duties of your 
department as long as you are sick." 

" In half an hour you shall receive a letter to 
that effect. I go in order to send for a physician." 

" One word more, my dear count. What has 
become of that demagogue, the traitor Wenzel, 
who headed the not last year? I then recom- 
mended him to your special care." 

" And I let him have it, your excellency. I be- 
liebe he has entirdy lost bis fancy for insurreo- 
tionary movements ; and politics, I trust, are very 
indifferent to hino." 

" I should regret if it were so," swd Thugut, 
smiling. " I suppose you have got him here in 
Yienna ? " 

" Of course ; he occupies a splendid half-dark 
dungeon in our penitentiary." 

"Pickingoakum?" 

" N.o ; I hear he has ofben asked for it as a fa- 
Yor. But I had given stringent Orders to leave 
hon all alone and without any occupation what- 
ever. That is the best way to silence and punish 
such political criminals and demagogues." 

" I would like to see this man Wenzel. We 
shall, perhaps, set him at liberty again," said Thu- 
gut. " Will you Order him to be brought here 
quletly, and without any unnecessary kclai f " 

" I shall send him to you, and that shall be my 
last officisÜ bnsiness before being taken sick." 

" Be it so, my dear oount. Go to bed at once; 
it is high time." 
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They Bmllingly sliook hands, and looked at each 
Other long and significanily. 

'* It will be a splendid patriotic festival to-mor- 
row/* Said Thagut 

<* A verj patriotic festiral, and the inauguration 
of the banner partioularly will be a glorious af- 
fairt" exclaimed Count Saurau. "Wbat a pity 
tbat my sickness should preyent me from attend- 
ingitl" 

He salnted the prime minister once more and 
withdrew. When tbe door bad dosed behind bim 
the smile disappeared from Thugut's features, and 
a gloomy cloud settled on hia brow. Folding bis 
anns on bis back, and absorbed in deep thought, 
be commenced slowly pacing tbe room. 

" Tbe interview witb the empress must be pre- 
yented at all events," he muttered, after a long 
pause, **even if all diplomatic relations witb 
France baye to be broken o£f for that purpose. 
Besides, I must have those papers which be wanted 
to deliver to tbe empress ; my repoBe, my safety 
depends upon it. Oh, I know yery well what sort 
of papers they are with which they are threaten- 
ing me. They are the letters I bad written in 
cipber to Burton, the English emissary, whom tbe 
French Directory a month ago caused to be ar> 
rested as a spy and demagogue at Paris, and 
wbose papers were seized at tbe same time. 
Those letters, of coiurse, would endanger my Posi- 
tion, for there is a receipt among them for a hun- 
dred thousand guineas paid to me. What a fool 
I was to write that receipt ! I must get it again, 
and I am determined to have it ! " 

A few hours later, an emadated, pale man was 
«onducted into the room of Prime Minister Baron 
Thugut The minister received bim with a 
friendly nod, and looked with a smiling oounte- 
aanee at this sick, downcast, and suffering man, 
/whom he bad seen only a year ago so bold and 
courageous at the head of tbe misguided rioters. 

^ Tau baye greatly changed, Mr. Wenzel," he 
Said, kindly. ** The prison air seems not to agree 
with you." 

'Wenzel made no reply, but dropped bis head 
with a profound sigh on bis breast 

'*Ah, ah,Mr. WenzeV said Thugut, smiling, 
** it^eeeois your eloquence is gone, too." 

** I baye forraerly spoken too mucb ; hence I 
am now so tacitum," muttered the pale man. 

** Eyery thing has its time, speaking as well as 
silcnee," sud Thugut. ^* It is true speaking has 
rendered yon yery wretched; it has made you 
guilty of high treason. Do you know how long 
you will baye to remain in prison ? " 

*VI belieye for fifteen years," said Wenzel, witb 
a shudder. 



** Fifteen years ! that is half a lifetime. But it 
does not change such demagogues and politicians 
as you, sir. As soou as you are releascd you re* 
commence you^ seditious work, and you try to 
make a martyr^s crown of your well-meiited pun- 
isbment. Traitors Uke you are always incorri- 
gible, and unless they are gagged for life they al- 
ways cry out anew and stir up insurrection and 
disorder." 

Wenzel fixed bis baggard eyes with a sorrowful 
expression upon the minister. 

" I shall neyer stir up insurrections again, nor 
raise my yoice in public as I used to do," he said, 
gloomily. ** I baye been cured of it forever, bul 
it was a most sorrowful eure." 

" And it will last a good while yet, Mr. Wen- 
zel" 

" Yes, it will last dreadfully long," sighed the 
wretched man. 

" Are you -married ? Haye you got any chil- 
dren?" 

*^ Yes, I baye a wife and two little girls — ^two 
little angels. Ab, if I could only see them oncs 
more in my life I " 

" Wait yet for fourteen years ; yon can see them 
then if they be still alive, and care about having 
you back." 

" I shall not liye fourteen years,^* murmured the 
pale, downcast man. 

" Well, listen to me, Mr. Wenzel. What would 
you do if I should set you at liberty ? " 

" At liberty ? " asked tbe man, almost in ter- 
ror. *' At liberty ! " be shouted then, loudly and 
jubilantly. 

" Yes, sir, at liberty ! But you must do some- 
thing in Order to deserye it. Will you do so ? " 

" I will do eyery thing, eyery thing I am o^ 
dered to do, if I am to be set at liberty, if I am 
allowed to see my wife and my little girls again I" 
shouted Wenzel, trembling with delight. 

"Suppose I should order you again tobecomea 
populär orator and to stir up a nice little rlot? " 

The gleam of joy disappeared again from Wen- 
zePs eyes, and he looked almost reproachfully at 
the minister. '* You want to mock me," he said, 
moumfully. 

" No, my man, I am in good eamest. You shall 
be a populär orator and leader all day to-morrow. 
Are you ready for it ? " 

" No, I baye nothing to do with such matters 
now. I am a good and obedient subject, and only 
ask to be allowed to liye peaceably and quietly.'* 

Thugut burst into a loud laugh. " Ah, you take 
me for a tempter, Mr. Wenzel," he said ; " but I 
am in eamest ; and if you will get up for me a 
splendid riot to-morrow, I will set you at libertj 
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and no one sball interfere with yoa as long as you 
render yoiirself worthy of my indulgence by obe- 
dience and an exemplary life. Teil me, tberefore, 
do you want to be released and seire mc ? " 

Wenzel looked inquiringly and witb intense 
suspense at the cold, bard features of Üie min- 
ister, and tben, when be bad satisfied bimself 
tbat be bad really been in eamest, be rosbed for- 
ward and kneeUng down before Tbugut, be sbouted, 
" I will serve you like a slave, like a dog 1 only 
set me at liberty, only ^ve me back to my cbil- 
dren and my — ^" 

A flood of tears burst from bis eyes and eboked 
Ins Toice. 

"All rigbt, sir, I believe you," said Tbugot, 
grarely. " Now rise and listen to what I bave to say 
to you. You will be released to-nigbt Then go and 
See your old friends and teil tliem you bad made a 
joumey, and tbe French bad arrested you on tbe 
Toad and kept you impriäoned until you were re- 
leased in consequence of tbe measures tbe Austrian 
govemment bad taken in your favor. If you dare 
to utter a Single word about your imprisonment 
here, you are lost, for I bear and leam every tbing, 
and have my spies everywbere, wbom I sball in- 
rtnict to watcb you closely." 

" I sball assuredly do wbatever you want," ex- 
claimed Wenzel, trembling. 

"You sball complain to your friends about tbe 
harsli and cruel treatment you bad to suffer at tbe 
hands of tbe Frencb. You sball speak as a good 
Patriot ought to speak." 

"Yes, I sball speak like a good patriot,«" said 
Wenzel, ardenUy. 

"^morrow you will bewitb all your friends on 
the Street in order to attend the festival of tbe vol- 
nnteers, and to look at tbe* prooession. Do you 
know wbel^e tbe Frencb ambassador lives ? " 

" Yes, ontbe Kohlmarkty 

"You sball do your best to draw the people 
thitber. Tbe French ambassador will display tbe 
banner of tbe French Republic on bis balcony to- 
tnon-ow. Can the people of Vienna tolerate 
tbat?" 

*'No, tbe people of Vienna cannot tolerate 
thatI"8bouted Wenzel 

" You will repeat' tbat to every one — you will 
exasperate tbe people against the banner and 
against tbe ambassador — you and tbe crowd will 
demand loudly and impetuously tbat tbe banner 
be removed." 

"But suppose tbe ambassador should refuse to 
removeit?" 

" Then you will forcibly enter the house and re- 
Daove tbe banner vourselves." . 

" Bot if tbey shut the doors f " 



" Then you will break tbem open, just as you 
did here a year ago. And besides, are there no 
Windows — are there no stones, by means of which 
you may open the Windows so nicely ? " 

" You give US permission to do all tbat ? " 

"^ I Order you to do all tbat. Now listen to 
your special commission. A few of my agenta 
will always accompany you. As soon as you are 
in the ambassador^s house, repair at once to bis 
excellency's study. Pick up all the papers you 
will find there, and bring tbem to me. As soon 
as I See you enter my room with these papers, you 
will be free forever ! " 

" I sball bring you the papers," exclaimed Wen- 
zel, witb a radiant face. 

" Bat listen. Betray to a living soul but one 
Single word of what I have said to you, and not 
only yourself, but your wife and your children 
will also be lost ! My arm is strong enough to 
catch all of you, and my ear is large enough to 
bear every tbing." 

^ I sball be as silent as the grave," protested 
Wenzel, eagerly. ** I sball only raise my voice in 
Order to speak to the people about our beloved 
and wise Minister Thngut, and about the miser- 
able, overbearing French, who dare to hang out 
publidy the banner of their bloody republic here 
in our imperial city, in our magnificent Vienna t " 

" Tbat is the rigbt talk, my man I Now go and 
reflect about every tbing I have told you, and to- 
morrow moming call on me again ; I sball then 
give you further Instructions.' Now go — ^go to 
your wife, and keep the whole matter sccret." 

" Hurrah ! long live our noble prime minister ! " 
shouted Wenzel, jubilantly. "Hurrah, hurrah, I 
am free ! " And he reeled away like a drunken 
man. 

Thugut looked after bim with a smile of pro- 
found contempt " Tbat is the best way to edu- 
cate the people," he said. ** Truly, if we could 
only send every Austrian for one year to tbe pen- 
itentiary, we would have none but good and obe- 
dient subjects I " 



OHAPTER XXV. 

THI BIOT. 

The streets of Vienna were densely crowded on 
the following day. Every house was beautiüilly 
decorated witb fresh verdure and festoons of 
flowers ; business was entirely suspended, and the 
people in their holiday drcsses were moving 
throngb tbe streets, jubilant, singing patriotio 
hymns, and waiting in jovous impatience for the 
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moment when the procession of the volonteers 
would leave the city hall in order to repau: to the 
Burg^ where they were to cheer the emperor. 
Then they would march through the city, and 
finally cpnclude the festival with a banquet and 
ball, to be held in a public hall that had been 
handsomely decorated for the occasion. 

Not ouly the people, however, but also the edu- 
cated and aristocratic classes of Yienna wanted to 
participate in the patriotic festival. In the open 
Windows there were Seen high-born ladies, beauti- 
fully dressed, and holding splendid bouquets in their 
hands, which were to be showered down upon the 
procession of the volunteers ; an endlessmunber of 
the most splendid carriages, surrounded by dense 
crowds of pedestrians, were slowly moving through 
the streets, and in these carriages there were 
seated the ladies and gentlemen of the aristocracy 
and of the wealthiest financial circles ; they wit- 
nessed the populär enthusiasm with smiles of sat- 
isfaction and delight. 

Only the carriages of the ministers were missing 
in this gorgeous procession, and it was reported 
every where that two of these gentlemen, Prime 
Minister Baron von Thugut and Police Minister 
Gount Saurau, had been taken sick, and were con- 
fined to their- beds, while the other ministers were 
with the emperor at Laxenburg. 

Baron Thugut*s prediction had been verified, 
therefore; the polioe minister had really been 
taken so sick that he had to keep his bed, and 
that he had requested Baron Thugut by letter to 
take Charge of his department for a few days. 

But the prime minister himself had suddenly be- 
come quite unwell, and was unable to leave his 
room ! Hence he had not accompanied the other 
ministers to Laxenburg in Order to dine at the em- 
peror's table. Nay— an unheard-of occurrence — 
he had taken his meals all alone in his study. 
His footman had received stringent Orders to ad- 
mit no one, and to reply to every applicant for an 
interview with him, " His excellency was confined 
to his bed by a raging fever, and all business mat- 
ters had to be deferred until to-morrow." 

The minister's condition, however, was not near 
as bad as that. It was true he had the fever, but it 
was merely the fever of expectation, impatience, 
and long suspcnse.. The whole day had passed, 
and not a Single dissonance had disturbed the pure 
joy of the celebration ; not a Single violent scene 
had intermpted the patriotic jubilee. The cro«vds 
on the streets and public places oonstantly in- 
oreased in numbers, but peace and hilarity reigned 
everywhere, and the people were singing and 
laughing everywhere. 

This was the reason why the minister's blood 



was so feverish, why he could find no rest, and 
why his cold heart for once pulsated so rapidly. 
He was pacing his study with long Steps, murmur 
ing now and then some incoherent words, and then 
uneasily stepping to the window in order to sur- 
vey the street cautiously from behind the curtain, 
and to observe the surging crowd below. 

Just then the large clock on the marble mantel- 
piece commenced striking. Thugut hastily tumed 
toward it. " Six o'clock, and nothing yet," he 
murmured. " I shall put that fellow Wenzel into 
a subterranean dungeon for life, and dismiss every 
agent of mine, if nothing — ^" 

He paused and Ustened. It had seemed to him 
as though he had heard a soft rap at the hiddea 
door leading to the secret staircase. Yes, it was 
no mistake; somebody was rapping at it, and 
seemed to be in great haste. 

" At last I " exclaimed Thugut, drawing a deep 
breath, and he approached with hurried Steps the 
large painting, covering the whole wall and 
reaching down to the floor. He quickly toucbed 
one of the artificial roses on the gilt frame. The 
painting turned round, and the door became vislble 
behind it in the wall. 

The rapping was now plainly heard. Thugut 
pushed the holt back and unlocked the door. 
His confidential secretary, Hübschle, immediately 
rushed io with a glowing face and in breatbless 
haste. 

"Tour excellency," he gasped — "your excel- 
lency, the tun has just commenced l They are 
now pursuing the deer like a pack of infuriated 
blood-hounds. Oh, oh! they will chase him 
thoroughly, I should think ! " 

Thugut cast a glance of gloomy Indignation on 
the versatile little man with the bloated face. 
" You have been drinking again, Hübschle," he 
Said; "and I have ordered you to remain sober 
to-day I '' 

" Your excellency, I am quite sober," protested 
Hübschle. " I assure you I have not drunk any 
more than what was required by my thirst" 

"Ah, yes; your thirst always requires large 
quantities," exclaimed Thugut, laughing. "But 
speak now rapidly, briefly, and plainly. No ci^ 
cmnlocution, no tirades I Teil me the naked truth. 
What fun has just commenced ? " 

" The inauguration of the banner, your excel- 
lency." 

"Then Bemadotte has hung out his banner, 
afterall?" 

"Yes, he has done so. We were just going 
down the street — quite a joUy crowd it was, by 
the by. Master Wenzel, a splendid fellow, had 
just loudly intoned the hymen of * Grod save the 
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Emperor Frands,' and all the thonsands and 
thonsands of yoices were joining the choir, as if 
they intended to eereoade tbe French ambassador, 
when, suddenly, a baloony door opened, and Gren- 
eral Bemadotte, in füll uniform came out. He was 
attended by bis whole suite ; and several footmen 
broQght out an immense banner, which tbey at- 
tacbed to the balcony. We had paused right in 
the middle of our beautifül hymn, and the people 
were looking up to the balcony, from which the 
gentlemen had disappeared again, with glancea 
fall of surprise and curiosity. But the banner re- 
mained there ! Suddenly a yiolent gust touched 
the banner, which, up to this time, had loosely 
htmg down, and unfolded it entirely. Now we 
saw the French tri-color proudly floating over our 
German heads, and on it we read, in large letters 
ofgold— i*6«^/ Egatm! FraiemitS/''* 

" What impudence 1 *' muttered Thugut. 

"You are right, that was the word," exciumed 
Hübschle. "*What impudence!* roared Mas- 
ter Wenzel; and the whole crowd immediately 
repeated, *■ What impudence ! Down with the 
fordgn banner I We are not so stupid as the 
people of Milan, Yenice, and Rome ; we do not 
jubilantly hui the French color ; on the contrary, 
this banner makes us angry. Down with it I It 
is an Insult offered to the emperor, that a foreign 
fiag with such an abominable inscription is float- 
ing here. Down with the banner 1 ' " 

"Verygood, very good, indeed,** said Thugut, 
smiling. '* This man Wenzel is really a practica! 
fellow. Go on, sir." 

**The crowd constantly assumed larger pro- 
portions, and the shouts of * Down with the ban- 
ner ! ' became every moment more impetuous 
and fchreatening. Suddenly a small dctachment 
of soldiers emerged from the adjoining street 
The officer in command kindly urged the people 
to disperse. But it was in Tain ; the tumiilt was 
eoDstantly on the increasa The crowd com- 
menced tearing up the pavement and throwing 
Btones at the Windows and at the banner." 

"And the soldiers?" 

*' They quietly stood aside. But-Hsomebody is 
rapping at the opposite door I Shall I open it, 
yourexoellency?" 

*'One moment 1 I first want to tum back 
the painläng. So 1 Now open the door, Hüb- 
Bchle!" 

The private secrctary hastened with tottering 
Steps to the door and, unlocked it. Thugut's 
lecond prirateseeretary ^ntered. He held a sealcd 
letter in his band. ^ 

* "MimoireB d'im Homme d'lSitftt,'' toI. y., p.49i. 



*<Wel], Heinle, what^s the matter?" asked 
Thugut, quietly. 

'*Your excellency, the French ambassador, 
General Bemadotte, has sent this letter to your 
excellency." 

'* And what did you reply to the messenger ? " 

"That your excellency had a raging ferer; 
that the doctor had forbidden us to disturb you, 
but that I would deliyer it to the minister as soon 
as he feit a little better." 

" That was right. Now go back to your post 
and guard tbe door well in order that no one may 
penetrate into my room. And you, Hübschle, 
hasten back to the Kohlmarkl and see what is 
going on there, and what is occurring at the 
French embassy. But do not drink any more 
liquorl As soon as this afl&ir is oyer, I shall 
giye you three days' leaye of absence, when you 
may drink as much as you please. Oo, now, 
and retum soon to teil me all about it" 

'* And now," said Thugut, when he was alone, 
"I will see what the French ambassador has 
written to me." 

He opened the letter, and, as if the mere peru- 
sal with the eyes was not sufficient for bim, he 
read in a half-loud yoice as foUows : '* The am- 
bassador bf the French RepubUo informs Baron 
Thugut that at the moment he is penning these 
lines, a fanatical crowd has been so impudent a^ 
to commit a riot in front of his dwelling. The 
motiyes that haye produced this yiolent scene 
cannot be doubtfui, inasmuch as seyeral stonee 
already were thrown at the Windows of the house 
occupied by the ambassador. Frofoundly offended 
at so much impudence, he requests Baron Thugut 
immediately to Order an inyestigation, so that the 
insügators of the riot may be punished, and that 
their punishment may teach the others a much- 
needed lesson. The ambassador of the French 
Bepublic has no doubt that his reclamations 
wül meet with the attention which they ought to 
excite, and that the police, moreoyer, will be 
yigüant enough to preyent similar scenes, which 
could not be renewed without producing tbe most 
serious consequences, the ambassador being firmly 
determined to repel with the utmost energy even 
the sligbtest insults, and accordingly much more 
so, such scandalous attacks. Baron Thugut is 
further informed that be has reason to compiain 
of the conduct of seyeral agents of tbe police. 
Some of them were requested to disperse the 
rioters, but, instead of fulfilling the ambassador's 
Orders, they remained oold and idle spectators of 
the revolting scena" * 

« »M6molreB d^in Homme d'^tat,'^ yoL y., p. 400. 
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''What overbearing and ingnlting langiiage 
tbiB fellow dares to use I ** exclaimed Thugut, when 
be bad finiabed tbe letter. " One might almost 
beUeve he was our lord and master here, and — 
ah, somebodj raps agam at the door ! Perhaps 
Hübachle is back akeady.** 

He quiekly touched the frame of the painting 
again, and the door opened. It was really 
Hübscble, who entered as hastily as before. 

" Your excellency, I have just reascended the 
staircase as rapidly as though I were a cat,^' he 
gasped. " At the street door I leamed aome fresh 
news from one of our men, and I retumcd at one« 
to teil you all about it" 

** Qoick, you idle gossip, no unnecessary pref- 
aoel" 

** Your excellency, tbings are assuming formida- 
ble proportions. The riot is constantly od the in- 
crease, and grows every minute more threaten* 
ing. Count Dietrichstein, and Oount Fersen, the 
director of the police, have repaired to General 
Bernadotte and implored bim to remove the 
banner." 

*' The sofl-hearted fools ! " muttered Thugut 

"But their prayers were fruitless. They pre- 
ferred them repeatedly, and always were refused. 
They even went so far as to assure the ambassa- 
dor, in case he should yield to their request and 
give them time to calm the people and induce 
them to leave the place, that the Austrian govem- 
ment would assuredly ^ve bim whatever satis- 
füction he should demand. But General Berna- 
dotte persisted in bis refusal — and replied peremp- 
torily, 'No, the banner remaius ! ' " 

^'Proceed, proceedl" exclaimed Thugut, im- 
patiently. 

" Tbat is all I know, but I shall hasten to col- 
lect fuither news, and then retum to your excel- 
lency." 

Hübschle disappeared through the Beeret door, 
and Thugut replaced the painting before it *' The 
banner remains I " he exchdmed, laughing scom- 
fuUy. " We will see how long it will remain ! Ah, 
Heinle is rapping again at the other door. What 
is it, Heinle ? " 

^ Another dispatch from the French ambassa- 
dor," Said Heinle, merely pushing bis arm with 
the letter through the door« 

*< And you have made the same reply ? " 

" The same reply." 

* Good I Retum to your post" 

The arm disappeared again. Thugut opened 
the second dispatch, and read as before in a half- 
loud voice : " The ambassador of the French Re- 
public informs Baron Thugut that the fury of the 
mob is constantly on the increase ; already all the 



window-panes of the dwelling bore been shattered 
by the stones the rioters are incessantly throwing 
at them ; he mforms you tbat the crowd at the 
present moment nnmbers no less than three ot 
four thousand men, and that the soldiers wboae 
assistance was invoked, so far from protecting the 
house of the French embassy, remain impassiTe 
spectators of the doings and fury of the rabble, 
their inactivity encouraging the latter instead of 
deterring them. The ambassador cannot but be* 
lieve that this scandalous scene Is not merely tol- 
erated, but fostered by the authorities, for nothiog 
whatever is done to put a stop to it Hesees 
with as much regret as pain that the dignity of 
the French people is being yiolated by tbe Insults 
heaped on the ambassador, who vainiy implored 
the populace to disperse and go home. At the 
moment the ambassador is writing these lioes, the 
rage of the crowd is strained to such a pitch that 
the doora bare been broken open by means of 
stones, while the soldiers were quietly looking on. 
The furious rabble tore the French colors from 
the balcony with books and long poles. The am- 
bassador, who cannot remain any longer in a 
country where the most sacred laws are disre- 
garded and solemn treaties trampled under foot, 
therefore asks Baron Thugut to send bim bis pass- 
ports in order that he may repair to France with 
all the cUtaehU of the embassy, imless Baroa 
Thugut should announce at once that the Austrian 
gOYemment has taken no part whatever in the In- 
sults heaped upon the French Republic ; that it 
disavows them, on the contrary, in the most for- 
mal manner, and tbat it Orders the ringleaders 
and their accomplices to be arrested and punished 
in the most summary manner. On this condition 
alone, and if the Austrian govemment agrees to 
restore the French banner and to cause it to be 
displayed on the balcony of the French embassy 
by a staff-officer, the ambassador consents to re- 
main in Vienna. Let Baron Thugut remember 
that these are precions moments, and that he owe3 
the ambassador an immediate and categorical 
reply to bis inquiries." * 

" Well, I believe the good people of Vienna 
will take it upon themselvesto make>a categorical 
reply to General Bernadotte, and to silence the 
overbearing babbler, no matter how it is done," 
exclaimed Thugut, laughing scomfully. ^*I am 
really anxious to know how this affair is going to 
end, and how my brave rioters will chastise the 
ambassador for bis insolence. What, another rap 
already? Why, you are a genuine postiüoh 
ePanumr / Do you bring me anot|ier letter f " 

• u M6moire8 d^nn Homme d^iitat,^* vol. v , p. 601. 
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*'A third dispatch from General Bemadotte," 
exelaimed Hernie, outside, pushing bis arm with 
the dispatch again through the door. 

Thugut took it and rapidly opened it *'It 
Beems matters are growing more pressing," he 
Said, Bmilingly. ** Let us read it I " And he read 
with an air of great satisfaction : 

" The ambasaador of the French Republic in- 
forms Baron Thugut that the riotous proceedings 
have lasted fLve hours already ; 'that no agent of 
the police bas come to his assistance ; that the 
furious rioters have taken possession of a por- 
tion of the house and are destroying every thing 
Üiey can lay their hands on." 

" Aha, my friend Wenzel is looking for the pa- 
pers in the rooms of the French embassy I " ex- 
elaimed Thugut, triumphantly. He theo read on. 
** The ambassador, the secretaries of legation, 
the French Citizens and officers who are with him, 
were compelled to retire to a room where they are 
waiting Airther deyelopmenta with the undaunted 
courage characteristic of the republicans. The 
ambassador repeats his demand that the necessa- 
ty passports be sent for him and for all the French 
who desire to accompany him. The transmission 
of tbese passports is the more urgent, as the riot- 
ers, who were about to rush into the room where 
the French were awaiting them, only shrank back 
when some servants of the French embassy dis- 
eharged the fire-arms with which they had been 
ppovided." ^ 

** Ah, a regulär battle, then, has taken place 1 *' 
shouted Thugut, in gredt glee. " A siege in grand 
style ! Wender why Hübschle has not come back 
yet? But stop! I hear him already. Herapsl 
I am Coming, sirl lam opening the door al- 
ready ! " 

And Thugut hastened to touch the frame of 
the painting and to open the door. 

It was true, Hübschle, the private secretary was 
there, but he did not come alone. Wenzel, soiled 
with blood, his clothes tom and in the wildest 
disorder, entered with him, supporting himself on 
Hiibschle's arm. 

"Ah, you bring me there a wounded boar !" 
Said Thugut, morosely. 

" A boar who splendidly goaded on the hounds 
and performed the most astonishing exploits." 
Said Hübschle, enthusiastically. " He received a 
gunshot wound in the right arm and fainted. I 
carried him with the assistance of a few friends to 
Ä well, and we poured water on him until he re- 
covered his senses and was able again to partici- 
pate in the general jubilee." 

" Then it was a jubilee ? Mr. Wenzel, teil me 
»11 about it." 



" It was a very fine affair," said Wenzel, gasp- 
ing. **We had penetrated into the house and 
were working to the best of our power in the 
magnificent rooms. The fumiture, the looking- 
glasses, the chandeliers, the carriages in the court- 
yard, every thing was destroyed, while we were 
singing and shouting, 'Long live the emperor! 
God save the Emperor Francis l ' " 

" What a splendid Marseillaise that dear, kiud- 
hearted Haydn has composed for us in that hymn," 
Said Thugut, in a low voice, gleefully rubbing his 
hands. " And the banner ? What has become 
of the banner ? " 

" The banner we had previously tom to pieces, 
and with the shreds we had gone to the JSchoUen- 
platz and publicly burned them there amidst the 
jubilant shouts of the people." 

" Very good. And what eise was done in the 
embassy building ? " 

" We rushed from room to room. Nothing 
withstood our fury, and finally we arrived at the 
room in which the ambassador and his suite had 
barricaded themselves as in a fortress. It was the 
ambassador^s study," said Wenzel, slowly and 
significantly — " the cabinet in which he kept hie 
papers." 

Thugut nodded genüy, and said nothing but 
" Proceed 1 " 

" I rushed toward the door and encouraged the 
others to foUow me. We succeeded in bursting 
the door open. At the same moment the be- 
sieged fired at us. Three of us dropped wounded ; 
the others ran awav." 

" Yes, the miserable rascals always run away as 
soon as they smell ganpowder," said Thugut, in- 
dignantly. " And you, Mr. Wenzel ? " 

" I was wounded and had fainted. My comrades 
carried me out of the house." 

" And the papers ? " asked Thugut. ** You did 
not take them ? " 

" Tour excellency, General Bemadotte and the 
whole retinue of the embassy were in the room in 
which the ambassador keeps his papers. I would 
have penetrated into it with my friends if the bul- 
let had not shattered my arm and stretched me 
down senseleec.'* 

" Yes, indeed, you became entirely senseless,** 
Said Thugut, harshly, " for you even forgot that I 
only promised to release you provided you should 
bring the papers of the French ambassador." 

" Your excellency," shouted Wenzel, in dismay, 

"Silence!" commanded Thugut, in a stem 
tone; '*who has allowed you to speak without 
being asked f " 

At this moment another hasty rap at the door 
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was lieardy and Hdnle'fi arm appeared agaln in 
the door. 

^ Another dispatch from the Fiench ambaaaa- 
dor?"a8kedTliugut 

^ No, yonr excellency, a dispatch from his ma- 
jesty the emperor.'' 

Thogat hastily seized the small sealed note and 
opened it It oontuned nothing bat the follow- 
ing words: 

^ The ambassador has reedved a salntary les- 
son, and his basner has been destroyed. Let us 
stop the not now, and ayoid extreme measures. 
Several regimenta must be called out to restore 
Order." 

The minister slowly folded the paper and put 
it into his pocket. He ihen rang the bell so vio- 
lently and loudly, that Heinle and the other ser- 
Y«nts rushed immediately into the room. 

" Open every door— call every footman l " com- 
manded Thugut *' Admit every one who wants 
to See me. Two mounted messengers shall hold 
themselves in readiness to forward dispatches. 
Every one may leam that, in spite of my sickness, 
I have risen from my couch in Order to reSstab- 
lish tranquillity in the capitaL" 

He stepped to his desk and rapidly wrote a few 
words, whereapon he handed the paper to Ger- 
main, his valei de chambre, 

'^Here, Germain, hasten with this note to Comit 
Fersen, the director of police, and take this fei« 
low along. Two footmen may accompany you. 
Yon will deliver him to the director of the police 
and teil him that he is one of the rioters whom 
my agents have arrested. Request the director 
to have him placed in a safe prison and to ad- 
mit none to him but the officers of the criminal 
oourt. He is a very dangerous criminal ; this is 
the seoond time that he has been arrested as a 
rioter. Well, what is the matter with the fel- 
low ? He reels like a dninken man I He has 
probably dnmk too mach brandy for the purpose 
of stimulating his courage.*' 

** Pardon me, yonr excellency,'* sidd Hübschle, 
" the man has fainted." 

" Then carry him away, and take him in a car- 
nage to the director of the police," said Thagat, 
indifferently, and he looked on coldly and anfeel- 
ingly, while the footman hastily seized the pale, 
unconscioas man and dragged him away. 

He retumed to his desk and rapidly wrote a 
few words on a sheet of large, gilt-edged paper, 
which he then enclosed in an envelope, sealed, and 
directed. 

" A dispatch to the emperor 1 " he said, handing 
it to Hänle. " Let a moonted messenger take it 
immediately to his m^jesty." 



This dispatch oontained the reply to the empe^ 
or's laoonic note, and it was almost more laooida 
than the latter, for it contained only the followiug 
words: 

"Sire, within an hoor order will be reestab 
lished." 

"Now, Hübschle, sit down," süd Thagat, att 
the others having left the room by his Orders. 
" Collect yoar five senses, and wilte what I am 
going to dictate to you." 

Hübschle sat lüready at the desk, and waited, 
pen in band. Baron Thagat, folding his hands 
behind his back, slowly paced the room and dio- 
tated: 

** The minister of forögn a£fairs has heard with 
regret of the liotooa prooeedings referred to in th« 
notes which the ambassador of theFrench Repab 
lio has addressed to him this evening. The muh 
ister will report the whole afißiir to his imperial 
mijesty, and entertains no doubt that the emper- 
or will be very indignant at the occarrence. The 
ambassador may rest assured that nothing will be 
left undone in Order to ferret oat the perpetrators 
of this outrage, and to panish them with the 
whole severity of the laws, and with the sincero 
desire which the Austrian govonment has always 
entertained to maintain the friendship so happily 
established betweenthetwocountries." * 

" Well, why do yoa dare to laagh, Hübschle?" 
asked Thugat, when he took the pen in order to 
sign the note. 

" Yoar excellency, I am laaghing at the many 
fine words in which this dispatch says : ' Mr. Am- 
bassador, ask for yoar passports; you may de- 
part' " 

Thugat smiled. ^ When you are dnmk, Hüb- 
schle, you are exceedingly shrewd, and for that 
reason, I pardon your impertinence. Yoar nibi- 
cund nose has scented the matter correctly. The 
ambassador has demanded his passports already. 
Bat go now. Take this dispatch to the second 
Courier and teil him to carry it immediately to the 
French embassy. As for yourself, you must hast- 
en to the Commander of Yienna, and take this 
paper to him. You may say to him, *• The gates 
are to be closed in order to prevent the populaoe 
of the suburbs from reaching the city. The Preiss 
regiment shall occupy the house of the ambassa- 

* The French ambassador really left Yieima in conse- 
qnenoe of this rlot The emi>eror vainly tried to pacify 
him. B^madotte perslsted in Ms demands. He wanted 
the Austrian govemment to restore the bannor and to 
have it displayed on his baloony by a staff-officer. In re- 
ply to these repeated demonda, Thagat sent him hiß 
passports, and the legation left Vienna. — Ylde Hansser, 
♦• German History," voL li, p. 180. " M6moires d*un Hom- 
me d'fitat," voL v. 
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dor and the adjoming streets, and fire at wboso- 
erer offers resistance or wants to nuse a distorb- 
ance.' Vieima most be perfecüy quiet in the 
oomse of an hour. Begone I " 

Hübschle ruslied out, and Thugut remained 
tktte. He slowlj and deliberatelj sat down in an 



ann-chair, and pondered serenely over the events 
of the night 

" It is true I have not whoUy accomplished my 
purpose," he muttered, *' but M. Bemadotte will 
try no longer to injnre me. He shall hare hii 
passports to-morrow moming." 



LAST DATS OF THE EIGHTEEJNTTH 0EK"TIIRT. 



OHAPTEß XXVI. 

VICrOBIA DB POÜTBT. 

Nearlt a year had elapsed since the departure 
of the Frenoh ambassador from Yienna, but tbe 
rupture of the peace with France, so ardentlj de- 
sired by Minister Thugut, had not yet taken 
place. A dtrong party in the emperor's cabinet 
had declared against Thugut, and this time ob- 
tained a yictpry over the minister who had been 
believed to be all-powerful. This party was head- 
ed by the empress and Archduke Charles. Thu- 
gut, therefore, was compelled to suppress his 
wrath, and defer his revenge to some later time. 

But although the dark clouds of the political 
thunderstorm had been remoTed for the time be- 
ing, they were constantly threatening, like a 
gloomy spectre on the horizon, casting sinister 
shadows on every day and on every hour. 

The merry people of Vienna, owing to the in- 
cessant duration of these ' gloomy shadows, had 
become very grave, and loudly and softly de- 
nonnced Mimster Thugut as the author and insti- 
gator of all the evils that were menacing Austria. 
In fact, Baron Thugut was still the all-powerful 
minister; and as the emperor loved and feared 
bim, the whole court, the whole capital, and the 
whole eropire bowed to him. But wbile bowing, 
every one hated him ; while obeying, every one 
cursed him. 

Thugut knew it and laughed at it. What did 
he care for the love and hatred of men ? Let them 
curse him, if they only obeyed him. 

And they obeyed him. The machine of State 
willingly foUowed the pressure of his band, and he 
conducted the heim with a vigorous arm^ He di- 
rected from his cabinet the destinies of Austria ; 
he skilfully and ingeniously wove there the nets 
?pith which, according to his purposes, he wanted 
U> Surround friend or foe. 

To-day, too, he had worked in his cabinet nntil 



evening, and he had only just now dismissed his 
two private secretaries, Heinle and Hiibschle. 
This was the hour at which Thugut was in the 
habit of repairing either to the emperor or to his 
gardens in the "Wabringer Street His vcUet d$ 
chambrej therefore, awaited him in the dressing- 
room, and his carriage was in readiness below in 
the court-yard. To-day, however, the minister 
apparently wished to deviate from his custom, and 
mstead of going to the dressing-room, he violently 
rang, the belL 

** Oermain," he Said, to the entering valet de 
chambre, " no uniform to-day, no gala-dress, but 
my Turkish garments. Light up the Turkish 
cabinet, kindle amber in the lamps, and place 
flowers in the vases. In the course of an hour 
supper for two persons in the Turkish cabinet 
Arrange every thing in a becoming manner." 

Germain bowed silently and withdrew, in order 
soon to retum with the ordered Turkish costume. 
Thugut silently suffered himself to be clad in the 
costly Turkish dressing-gown and in the golden 
Slippers, the wonderfiil Gashmere shawl to be 
wrapped around his waist, and the Turkish fez to 
be placed on his head. Germain then brought a 
Turkish pipe with a splendidly carved amber tip, 
and handed it to the minister. 

"Now open the door," said Thugut, laconically. 
Germain touched the frame of the large painting 
on the wall, and Thugut stepped through the small 
door into the halL With rapid 8te{» he hastened 
down the hall, and soon stood at its end in front 
of the narrow wall on which a painting of the Yir- 
gin, illuminated by a perpetually buming lamp, 
was hanging. Thugut again touched an artificial 
rose on the frame, the painting tumed around, and 
a door became visible behind it. 

The minister opened this door, and, crossing the 
threshold, carefuUy dosed it again. 

He now was m his Turkish cabinet ; all these 
beautiful gold brocades on the low sofas, these 
costly hangiogs covering the walls, these preciom 
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earpets on the floor and on the tables, these silver 
lamps of Strange fonns, banging down from the 
«seiling, and filled with amber, all theRe ricbly gilt 
vessels arranged along the walls, were delightful 
reminiscencea to Thugat — ^reminiscences of the hap- 
piest period of bis life, for he had brought all these 
tbings from Constantinople, wbere he had lived for 
ten years as Austrian ambassador. Thugat, there- 
fore, never entered this cabinet without a pleasant 
emile li^ting up bis hard featnres, and he only 
'went thither irhen he'wished to permit himself an 
hoar of happiness amidst the perplexing occu« 
pations and cares of bis offlcial position. 

On this occasion, too, as soon as he had crossed 
the thresbold, bis face had assumed a mild and 
gentle expression, and the harsh, repulsive stamp 
had disappeared from bis features. He walked 
across the room with a sroile, and qoickly touched 
a golden knob, fixed in the opposite walL After 
a few minutes he repeated this foor times. He 
tben raised bis ejes to a small siWer bell hanging 
above bim in the most remote comer of the wall, 
and looked at it steadfastly. While he was doing 
Bo, a small side door had opened, and Germain, in 
the rieb costume of a serrant of the barem, had 
entered. Thugut had not onoe looked round tow- 
ard bim ; he had not once glanced at the silrer 
▼ases with the most splendid flowers, which Ger> 
main had placed on the marble tables ; bis nose 
was apparently indifferent to the sweet perfumes of 
the amber which Oermain had kindied in the silver 
lamps, and which was Alling the room with fragrant 
bluisb clouds. He only looked at the small bell, 
and Bcemed to expect a signal from it in breatb- 
less suspense. But Germain had long since fin- 
ished the decoration of the room and withdrawn 
again, and yet the bell was silent. A cloud passed 
over Tbugut*s brow, and the smile disappeared 
from bis Ups. 

** Sbe was not there, perhaps, and consequently 
did not bear roy signal," he murmured. " I will 
ring the bell once more." 

He Btretched out bis band toward the golden 
knob in the wall, when suddenly a clear, pure 
soond was heard. It was the small bell that had 
been rung. 

Thugut*s countenance lighted up in the sunsbine 
of happiness, and he looked up to the bell again 
in silent suspense. For a fcw minutes it hung 
motionless again, but tben it resounded quickly 
tbree times in succession. " In thlrty minutes sbe 
will be here," whispered Thugut, with a happy 
smile. " Let us await her, tben.*' 

He approached the small table on which he 
had laid bis pipe, and near which Germain bad 
placed a small silver vessel with burning amber. 



With the bearing and calmness of a genuine Turk 
he lighted bis pipe and tben sat down on the low 
Square sofa. Grossing his legs, supporting bis 
right elbow on the cushions of gold brocade, in a 
half-reclining attitude, Thugut now abandoned 
himself to his dreams and to the sweet enjoyment 
of Smoking. He was soon surrounded by a blue 
cloud from which his black eyes were glistening 
and glancing up to the large clock on the mantel- 
piece. 

On seeing now that the thirty minutes had 
elapsed, Thugut rose with youtbful Tivacity, and 
laid bis pipe aside. He tben approached the large 
and strangely formed arm-chair, Standing imme- 
diately under the silver bell. When he had vigor- 
ously pushed back the arm-chair, a small doorbe- 
came visible behind it. Thugut opened it and 
placed himself by it in a listening position. 

Suddenly it seemed to bim as though be heard 
a sligbt noise in the distance. It came nearer, 
and now there appeared in the aperture of the 
door a lady of wonderful loveliness and surpassing 
beauty. The eye could behold nothing more 
charming than this head with its light-brown 
ringlets, surrounding the face as if by a ring of 
glory, and contrasting so strangely with the large 
black eyes, which were sparkling in tbe fire of 
youth and passion. Her encbanting Ups were of 
the deepest red, and a delicate blusb, like the 
beautiful tint of tbe large purple sheU, mantled 
her cheeks. Her nose, of the purest Roman style, 
was sbghlly curved, and her expansive forehead 
imparted a noble and serious air to the charming 
youtbful face. The beholder saw in these eyes, 
ardor and passion; on this forehead, thought and 
energetic resolutions ; and on this swelling mouth, 
archness, overflowing spirlts, and wit. And the 
figure of this lovely woman was in fall harmony 
with her ravisbing head. Sbe was petiiey delicate, 
and ethereal, like a sylph, and yet her form was 
well developed and beautiful ; if sbe had been 
somewhat taller, sbe might have been compared 
with Juno. 

Sbe remained Standing in the door, and with 
her flaming eyes glanced over the room; tben 
sbe fixed them on Thugut, and burst into a loud 
and merry laugh. 

" Ah, ah, that is the song of my bulbul, the 
ringing voice of my oriental nigbtingale," ex- 
claimed Thugut, drawing the laughing lady with 
gentle force into the room and pushing the arm- 
chair again before the cloaed door. "Now teil 
me, my bulbul, why do you laugh ? " 

** Must I not laugh ? " sbe exclaimed, in a clear 
and sonorous voice. " Is not this a surprise as 
if it were a scene irom the Arabian Nights ? 
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You told me six montha ago yon were going to 
bave a passage made, by which one might go an- 
Seen from my rooms in the Barg to your apart- 
ments in the Chancery of State. I had no doubt 
of the trath of what you told me, for fortunately 
the Chancery of Btate is dose to the Bvrffj and 
there are enongh seoret staircases and doors here 
as well as there. I was, therefore, by no means 
Biirprised when one day, in the ailence of the 
night, I heard soft hammering at the wall of my 
bedroom, and sudddnly beheld a hole in the wall, 
which, in the course of a few honrs, had been 
transfonned into a door with an arm-chalr before 
it, just like that one there ; in the next night, a 
looksmith made bis appearanoe aad hung up a 
small sUver bell in my room, conoealing it behind 
alamp; and yesterday you whiq>ered to me: 
' Await the ragnal to-morrow 1 I have to talk to 
you about important afbirs.* I therefore wuted 
with all the impatience of ouriosity; at last 
the bell resounded six times ; I answered the Sig- 
nal and hastened through the narrow halls and 
ascended the never-suspected small staircase, 
perfectly satisfied that I was gomg to a diplomatic 
Conference. And what do I find? A litüe 
Turkish paradise, and in it a pacha— " 

*■*" Who was yeaming only for his charming 
houfi in Order to be entirely in paradise," said 
Thugut, inteiTupting her. "Every thing has its 
time, my Victoria, State affkirs as well as happi- 
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ness. 

** TRe question only is, my cold-hearted iriend, 
whether you prefer State affairs or happiness," she 
replied, smilingly threatening him with her finger. 

" Happiness, if you. bring it to.me, Victoria I " 
he exclaimed, pressing the beautiful woman im- 
petuously against his bosom. 

She leaned her head on his Shoulder and looked 
np to him with an air of arch enthusiasm. " Are 
you happy now? " she asked, in a low voice. 

He only replied by means of glowing kisses 
and whispered words of intense passion into her 
ear. She did not resist him; she listened with 
smiling satisfaction to his whispers, and a deeper 
blush mantled her cheeks. 

'* Ah, I like to hfear you talk thus,'* she said, 
when Thugut paused ; ^* it delights me to sip the 
honey of oriental poetry from the hps of my wild 
bear. Even the Belvederian Apollo is not as 
beautiful as you in your genial and wondrous ugli- 
ness when you are talking about love." 

Thugut laughed. *^ Then you think I am very 
ugly, Victoria ? " he asked. 

** Yes, so ugly that your ugliness in my eyes is 
transformed into the most inconceivable beauty,'* 
she Said, passing her rosy fingers across his dark 



and bronzed face. ^ Sometimes, my Mend, when 
I see you in the imperial halls, with your stränge 
'6mile and your grave bearing, I believe it is the 
god of darkness himself whom I behold there, 
and who has descended upon earth in order to 
catch in person a few human souls that he is very 
anxions to have in his power. Ah, I would not 
have you an iota more handsome, nor a Single 
year younger. I like your demoniaoal ugliness ; 
and the infernal ard9r, hidden under the snow of 
your hair, truly deli^ts me. To be belored by 
young men with the fickle straw-fire of passion 
is a yery common thing ; bat when an old man 
loves as intensely as a youth, when he always 
illuminates the beloved with the glory of a fire 
that he has snatched from hell, ah ! that is some 
tMng enchanting and divine! Love me, there- 
fore, in your own way, my beautiful, ugly prince 
of darkness 1 " 

"I love you in my own way, my oharming 
angel, whom nobody believes to bea demon," said 
Thugut, laughing. " I feel precisely like you, my 
beautiful Victoria ; I love you twioe as ardently, 
because I penetrated your trüe nature ; becauae, 
when you are smiling upon others, I alone per- 
ceive the serpent, while others only behold the 
roses, and because I alone know this angelic 
figure to conceal the soul of a demon. Thus we 
love each other because we belong to each other, 
Victoria ; you call me the prince of darkness, and 
you are assuredly the crown-princess of hell 
After my death you will occupy my throne.*' 

" Then it is in hell just as in Austria? " asked 
Victoria. **The women are not excluded from 
the throne." 

"Well, Bometunes it really seems to me as 

though it were in Austria as it ought to be in hell, 

and as though the small devils of stupidity, folly, 

and ignorance, had chosen Austria for thdr pai<> 

^cular play-ground." 

" Lotus expel them, then, myfriend,^' exdaimed 
Victoria ; " I should think that we were powerfiil 
enough to accomplish that" 

** Will you assist me in expelling them ? " asked 
Thugut, quidkly. 

" How can you ask me ? " she said, reproach- 
fully. "So you hsfve forgotten every thing? 
Our whole past is büried under the dust of youi 
ministerial documents ? " 

" No, I have forgotten nothing I " exclaimed 
Thugut, almost enthusiasticaily. "I remember 
every thing. Oh, how often, Victoria, do I see 
you in my dreams, just as I saw you for the first 
time I Do you yet remember when it was ? " 

" It was in the camp in front of Giurgewo." 

" Yes, in the camp in front of Giurgewo, at the 
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time tbat the Turks snr^rised our trenchea.* AU 
of our officers completely lost th^ Benaes ; the 
general-in-cbief, Prince Coburg, rode off in the 
most oon^ardly manner; and Oount Thun had been 
kSled, whfle General Anfsess was dangerously 
wounded. Oh, it was a terrible daj ; terror and 
dismay spread through the whole camp. A wild 
panic seized the soldiers, they fled in all direc- 
tions ; eyery one was shouting, howling, and trem- 
bliog for bis own miserable ezistence. I had just 
gone to headquarters, and I may say that I was 
the only one who did not tremble, for nature has 
not imparted fear to me. I witnessed the grow- 
ing confusion with dismay, when I snddenly be- 
held a woman, an angel, who appeared with dis- 
hevelled hair, and eyes flashing with anger, ad- 
dressing the soldiers and admonishing them in 
glowing words to do their duty. No, what she 
Hud were no words, it was a torrent of enthu- 
uasm, bursting from her lips like heavenly flames. 
^d the soldiers Ustened in amazement; the 
stragglers ralUed round their colors, the oowards 
were ashamed, and the trembling and downcast 
took heart again when they heard the ringing, 
bold words of the beautiful woman. Reason ob- 
taJned its sway ; they were able once more to 
hear and consider what we said to them, and 
tbanks to you and to myself, the ignominious rout 
was transformed into an orderly and quiet retreat. 
Botb of US sayed every thing that was yet to be 
Baved. Ah, it is a funny thing that all the sol- 
diers in the large eamp had lost their wits, and 
that only a civilian and a woman kept theirs.f 
On tbat day, in my enthusiasm, I vowed etemal 
friendship to you." 

" We vowed it to each other 1 " ezclaimed Vic- 
toria. 

" And we have kept our yows. I sent you to 
Vienna with a recommendation to my fiiend, Count 
Colloredo, and he honored my recommendation. 
He introduced you to the court ; he related your 
heroic deed to the emperor, and the whole court 
did bomage to the intrepid heroine of Giurgewo. 
Toar bold husband, the handsome captain of hus- 
sars, Charles de Poutet, having been kUled in Bel- 
gmm, at the assault upon Aldenhoven, I came to 
you and renewed my vow of etemal fLdelity and 
friendship. Did I keep my word ? " 

"Ton did. Thanks to you and to Colloredo, I 
We become the friend of the empress, and the 
aja of her ürst-bom daughter, the Archduchess 
Haria Louisa. But, on obtdning this position, I 
f^ewed to yon, too, my vow of etemal friend- 

• In 1790. 

tVide ** Kalter Fraai und Mettenüdh : Bin Frag- 
ment," p. 88. 



ship and etwnal fidelity. Did I not also keep my 
word ? " 

" Ton did. Thanks to you and to Colloredo, I 
have become piime ndnister and ruler of Aus- 
tria!" 

<* And now, my firiend, a question. Did yoa in- 
vent this Turkish cabinet, the secret staircases 
and halls, and the mysterious language of the 
bells, for the sole purpose of relating to me here 
the history of our past feelings toward each 
other?" 

"No, Victoria, in order to build here the edi- 
fice of our future. Here, in this secret cabinet, 
we will lay the foundation of it, and draw .up the 
plana Victoria, I stand in need of your assist- 
ance — ^will you refuse it to me ? " 

" Stretch out your band with the sceptre, my 
god of darkness, command, and . I shall obey I " 
Said Victoria, glidmg down on the sofa, crossing 
her arms on her breast, and looking up to Thu- 
gut with languishing eyes. 

He sat down by her side, and lud bis band over 
her eyes. 

" Do not look at me so charmingly as to make 
my blood rash like fire through my veins," he 
Said. " Let us first speak of business affiurs, and 
then we will forget every tbing in draughts of 
fiery sherbet. So listen to me, Victoria, be a little 
less of the enchanting angel now, and a little more 
of the malicious demon." 

** Is there a minister to overtbrow, a powerful 
man to be trampled under foot ? " asked Victoria, 
her black eyes flashing like dagger-points. " Have 
we got an enemy whom we want to lead acrosa 
the Fante dei So^ri to an etemal prison? 
Speak quickly, my friend ; I am waiting for the 
music of your words." 

" There are two enemies for you to fathom," 
said Thugut, slowly. 

"To fathoml Is that all? A little spyiog^ 
nothing further ? " 

" But some bloodshed might attend that spy- 
ing." 

" I like blood, it has such a beautifiil purple 
color," said Victoria, laughing. "Who are the 
two enemies I am to fathom ? " 

" France and Prussia ! " 

" Ob, you are joking." 

" No, I am in sober eamest. France and Prufi- 
sia are the two enemies whose innermost thoughta 
you are to fathom." 

" But France and Prussia are not here in Tien- 
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"No, not here in Vienna, but they are at the 
fortress of Rastadt" 
" I do not understand you, my friend«" 
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" Listen to me, and you will nnderstand me. 
Ton know that I hate France, and that I abhor 
the peace we were compelled to conclude with 
her. France is a bydra, whose head we must cat 
off, or by wbom we must allow ourselves to be 
deronred. I am in favor of outting off her bead." 

"So am II" exclaimed Victoria, laughing. 
** Have you got a Bword sharp enough to cut off 
the hydra's head ? Then give it to me — ^I will be- 
head her.** 

" The hydra belieyes she has a sword with whioh 
sbe might kill me. Listen to me. I was once in 
my life foolish enough to sign a paper which might 
prove dangerous to me in case it should be 8ub- 
mihed to the emperor. This paper is in the 
hands of France.*' 

" France has got a large band. Which of her 
fingers holds the paper ? '* 

"A year ago, the paper was in Bemadotte's 
hands, and he had already applied for an inter- 
view with the empress, in order to deUver to her 
^the paper, which she had promised tohand to the 
emperor. I leamed it in time, and sent out a 
few friends to bring the papers out of bis own 
rooms." 

** Ah, I understand. It was on the day of the 
festival of the volunteers, and of the Inauguration 
of the French banner." 

" Tes, it was on that day. The eoup was not 
entirely successful; we gave Bemadotte a good 
lesson — we compelled bim to leaveVienna, buthe 
took these papers along." 

" And where is Bemadotte ? '* 

** At Ra Stadt, where be attends the sessions of 
the congress as the military plenipotentiary of 
France." 

" I sball go tbere, too, as your plenipotentiary, 
my friend ! " exclaimed Victoria, smiling. ** But, 
in Order to obtain the papers, we sball not^make 
an assault upon bis house ; we sball only assail 
bis heart, and that I sball open a breach tbere 
large enough to let the dangerous papers pass 
through it, I hope my skill will Warrant — ^" 

" Your skill and your beauty," said Tbugut, in- 
terrupting her. "But I believe my beautiful Vio- 
toiia will not have to assail Bemadotte, but an- 
otber man. Bemadotte took waming from that 
Seene in bis house ; be understands very well that 
the possession of those papers is dangerous, and 
he has, therefore, transferred the danger to other 
Shoulders. He has intrasted anotber man with 
the papers." 

" Wbom ? If it be a man of flesh and blood 
name bim, and I sball make the assault upon 
bim," Said Victoria. 

" It is doubtless one of the tbree ambassadors 



of the French Bepublic, and I have reason to be- 
lieve that it is the baughty and impudent Bonnier. 
It was he at least wbo spoke to Ck>unt Cobenzl 
about certain papers that might become danger* 
ous to me, and wbo inquired stealtbily if Cohen?! 
would feel inclined to deliver them to the em- 
peror." 

" Let me depart, my friend ; I must have the 
papers," said Victoria, rising. 

** Ab, bow beautiful you are in your impetuos- 
ity ! '* exclaimed Tbugut, smiling ; " but we are not 
through yet with our Conference, dear Victoria. 
For the sole purposie of obtaining those miserable 
papers, I should not beg my angel to unfold bis 
demon's wings and to assist me. If my interests 
alone were at stake, I should allow fate to take its 
course, and leave every thing to its dedsion. Bat 
the interests of Austria are equally at stake ; and 
I do not say this in the sense in which my great 
predecessor, Prinoe Eaunitz, used to say: *He 
wbo attacks me, attacks Austria, for Austria can- 
not exist without me. Sbe would fall down if my 
streng band did not hold her.' No, I know very 
well that no man is indispensable ; that we are 
only machines in the hands of fate, and that, as 
Boon as one of these machines is wom out and un- 
necessary, fate casts it aside and Substitutes a 
new one. But the State is sometbing more ex- 
alted and important than a mere individual ; in 
Order to defend it, we must collect our whole en- 
ergy, our whole ability, and it is a matter of indif- 
ference if, by doing so, we endanger some human 
lives and shed some blood. Tbere is an abm- 
dance of human Hves in the world, and the blood 
that has been shed is restored in the course of a 
few bours. Victoria, you sball not merely assis* 
me ; you sball aid the State too, and make an ef 
fort for its welflire." 

" Only be wbo dves wins I " exclaimed Victoria, 
with a fascinating smile. " Teil me what I am to 
do, my friend." 

"To be fascinating, to avail yourself of tbe 
power of your charms, that is all. To tarne a 
bear, in order to draw bis secrets from bim." 

" In what forest sball I find this bear ? " 

" At Rastadt, and bis name is Roberjot, or Bon- 
nier, or Debry, for aught I know. Try all tbree 
of them. One of them at least will have a heart 
capable of fallhig in love, and eyes to admire your 
beauty. Chain that man to your triumphal car, 
fathom bim, try to become bis confidante, and sifi 
bis secrets." 

" For a special purpose, or only in general? " 

" For a special purpose. I have reason to be- 
lieve that France is deceiving us, and that, wbile 
seeking an illianoe with us, and assuringus every 
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day of her friendship, she ia secretlj plotting 
against us." 

"Plotting with whom? ^ 
>" With Prussia, Austria^smortal enemy. France 
hßs promised us not to grant auy further aggran- 
dizement to Pru^ia. I am satisfied that she has 
Becretly made similar promises to Prasaia in rela^ 
tion to US, and tbat she is trying as eagerly, and 
by means of as many assurances, to obtain the 
alliance of Prussia, as that of Austria. It is, how- 
ever, of the highest importance for us to know 
wbat France may have promised to Prussia, and 
how far the negotiations between the two powers 
have gone. To fathom this, either by amicable or 
violent means, by shrewdness or by compulsion, 
by bribery or by threats, will be your task, my 
heavenly demon." 

" It is a beautiful task, bccause it is a difficult 
one," Said Victoria, proudly. " It is a matter of 
lifc and death, this duel I am to fight with one of 
those French bears." 

*^ But my beautiful Victoria shall not lack sec- 
onds to furbish her weapons, and to do every 
thmg she wants them to do/' 

" Who are my seconds ? " 

" Count Lehrbach and Oolonel Barbaczy." 

" Ab, Barbaczy, whose acquaintance we made 
at Giui*gewo f " 

" The same. A bold, intrepid man, who Is not 
afraid of anybody — ^neither of God nor of the 
devil." 

"Lehrbach and Barbaczy, your two blood- 
hounds," Said Victoria, musingly. " If they are 
to be my seconds, I am afraid the duel will not 
merely remain a spiritual one, and not merely 
hearts will be wounded. I am afraid real blood 
will be shed, and there will be carnal wounds." 

" I must have the papers ! " exclaimed Thugut, 
" either by means of cunning or by measures of 
open Tiolence, do you understand? And as to 
the wounds and blood, I wish with all my heart 
to give these impudent republican fellows who are 
patting on such airs at Rastadt, as tbough they 
were masters of Germany, a sound and bloodyles- 
BOD, and thus give France an unmistakable proof 
of cur opinion." 

** Good, my dear Satan, I shaU assist you in 
performing this little infernal comedy. Two 
weighty questions, however, remain to be asked. 
On wbat pretext shall I ask my imperial mistress 
to grant me leave of absence ? " 

" Have you not got a sister, who is married to 
a rieh country gentleman, in the grand-duchy of 
Baden, and who informed you yesterday that she 
^»d been suddenly taken dangerously ill ? " 

'*! have a sister I " exclaimed Victoria, laugh- 



ing. ''I who never knew a paternal roof, oi 
family— -I who dropped upon earth like a ripe 
peach-blossom, and would have been crushed 
there, if my handsome and generoaa Charles de 
Poutet had not accidentally passed by while the 
wind was driring me along, and if he chivalroutf* 
ly had not picked me up and placed me in bis 
button-hole. I never knew my family—I was an 
orphan since my earliest childhood. No, my 
friend, I have uo sister." 

" Oh, try to recoUect, Victoria ; it ia your sis- 
ter who has called you to her death-bed, and for 
whose sake the empress will give you leave of ab- 
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sence. 

" Ah, vratfMtU, I recollect now ! Of course, I 
must go and see my sister. The good, dear sister 
^how she wül long to see me again in order to 
recover from her sickness ! Oh, I must repair 
to my sister — ^nothing must detain me here. The 
kind-hearted empress will not refuse me leave of 
absence, for I have to fulfil a sacred duty. Fam- 
ily ties are more sacred than any other." 

" Ah, you are really a most affectionate sister ; 
the empress will readily grant you leave of ab- 
sence, and you will set out to-morrow evening. I 
shall provide fresh horses for you at every Station, 
and I shall send you to-morrow morning a com- 
fortable travelling-coach. Your first question, 
then, is answered. Now for the second." 

" Yes, my friend, I will briefly State my second 
question. After accomplishing my task, after 
chivalrously fighting my duel, and conquering the 
papers, what will be my reward ? " 

" Your reward will be the only one I dare offer 
to a beautiful young widow," Said Thugut, with a 
diabolical smile. " A husband who will bestow 
upon you a distinguished name, who will strengtb- 
en your position at court, and who will one day 
bequeath to you a princely inheritance." 

"What!" exclaimed Victoria, joyfuUy, "you 
will marry me, my friend ? " 

" I ? " af>ked Thugut, almost in terror. " "Who 
spoke of me ? Am I able to offer you wealth and 
a distinguished name f My fortune would be too 
insignificant for your pin-money, and although the 
ship-builder^s son has acquired quite a distin- 
guished name, he lacks the dust of ten dead ances- 
tors. 'l am my own ancestor, and my pedigree 
contains but my own name. No, Victoria, I have 
something better in störe for you. I shall make 
you the wife of the minister, Gount CoUoredo. He 
is a member of the old aridtocracy, and bis wife 
wiiroutrank at court all the ladies of the minis- 
ters and of the lower nobility. He is, moreover, 
very wealthy, and a favorite of the emperor. I 
shall give him to understand that he loves you aiv 
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dently, and that be would pine away if you should 
reject him. The dear count does not like to hear 
people talk about pining away and dying, and he 
will consider himself saved If you accept him and 
allow him to grow young again in your arms. To 
induce him to marry you, and to direct him cor- 
rectly, Ii^t me alone for tliat. On the day on 
which you bring me the papers, even if they 
should be somewhat blood-stamed, on that day I 
shall have the honor to lead you to the altar, and 
greet you by the name of Countess Golloredo." 

" The scheme is good and feasible/' said Yicto-' 
ria, musingly, " and yet I do not like it altogether. 
To be frank with you, my friend, if you really be- 
lieve that I ought to marry again, why will not 
you marry me ? What shall I do with the chüd- 
ish, conceited, and proud Count Ooltoredo, who is 
already säventy years of age? Why cannot I 
haye my god of darkness ? Thugut, I ask you, 
why do not you want to marry me? ^' 

Thugut replied to the flaming glance of the 
charming lady by a loud laugh. 

" I marry you ? Ah, my heayenly demon I 
that would be very imprudent, for in that case I 
should have to require you to lead a devout and 
chaste life, and to keep my name unsulUed." 

^ Ah, you insult me," exciaimed Victoria, feel- 
ingly. " Tou want to insinuate that I am unwor- 
thy of being your wife." 

*' You are worthy of bdng much more, dearest, 
for you are a demon of love ; but my wife ought 
only to be a matron of chastity." 

" Oh, how tiresome l " sighed Victoria. 

" Yes, how üresome ! " repeated Thugut " And 
our own heavenly liaisan^ the last romantic dream 
of my life, would it not also be broken off if you 
were to become my wife ? Why would we then 
stand in need of secrecy — of hidden staircases and 
doors, and of this Turkish cabinet ?— inasmuch as 
I should have the right to enter your rooms be- 
fore the eyes of the whole world. Besides, we 
would be unable to be useful to each otber. My 
wife, of course, would have to side with me and 
defend me everywhere, while, in case you are mar- 
ried to anoiher man, you are at liberty to act for 
me and to favor me. I could not promote the in- 
terests of my wife at court ; I could not speak of 
her in terms of praise to the empress, and recom- 
mend that fresh honors and distinctions be con- 
ferred upon her. My wife, therefore, would re- 
main the aja of the little Archduchess Maria 
Louisa, while my influence will be able to secure 
to the Countess Victoria Colloredo the position 
of a first lady of honor of the duchess." 

"Rrst lady of honor I" exciaimed Victoria, 
joyfiilly, and mth glowing cheeks. "You are 



right, my fiiend, it is better for me to nuirry Oount 
Colloredo. Colloredo has great power over the 
emperor ; I have great power over the empress, 
and shall have the saroe power over Colloreda 
But I am again under your control, and thos yoa 
will rule us all, and rule Austria, for I shall al 
ways remain your faithful servant and friend." 

" Women^s oaths are as fitfiil as the wind, they 
are as fleeting as the clouds," said Thugut, shrug- 
ging his Shoulders. " But I believe you, Victo- 
ria, for you are no woman like other women. If 
I were ever to disoover that you had decttved me, 
I should take a terrible revenge 1 " 

**What sort of revenge, my friend?" asked 
Victoria, embracing him smilingly and tenderly. 

"I know but one punishment for a faitbless 
woman,*' sud Thugut, " and if I envy any thing, 
my fHend, Sultan Mustapha, is able to do it, it ia 
his power of publicly inflicting this punishment. 
A fiuthless woman is drowned in a sack, that is 
alL She is placed in a sack — ga^ed, of oooise^ 
so as to be unable to scream — and in the dead of 
night she is rowed out into the sea, which silently 
opens its waves in Order to reoeive the silent vio- 
tim. I have witnessed this romantic spectacle 
three times in Constantinople, and it always filled 
me with deUght It is so noiseless, so simple, and 
yet so significant I It is true we have no seahere» 
but we have the Danuhe, and there is room in it 
for many faithless women. Beware, therefore, 
Victoria I But now a truce to business and poli- 
tics. Now, my demon, unfold your angel wings, 
and let me pass an hour with you in paradise. 
Will you do me the honor, Countess Colloredo t« 
ape^ to take supper with me here ? " 

"Here?'* said Victoria, looking around won- 
deringly. " Where is the supper-table ? " 

" You will see it directly." 

Thugut stooped and vigorously pressed a golden 
knob, fixed in the floor, dose to the sofa. Imme* 
diately a creaking and rattling noise was heard ; 
the floor opened, and a large aperture becamevis» 
ible. After a few minutes a table, covered with 
the most luxurious dishes and sparkling wines, 
and glittering with silver and crystal, slowly and 
meyestically arose. 

" Splendid ! " shouted Victoria, dancing like a 
fury around the magic table — ^^ splendid I The 
prince of darkness commands, hell opens, and by 
the Are, over which the souls of the wioked are 
roasting, the most savory dishes have been pre> 
pared for Satan I But first swear to me, my 
friend, that this pheasant is filled with troffles, 
and not wiüi human souls ! " 

" My dear Victoria," replied Thugut, laughiag, 
"human souls have only too often the same fato 
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18 traffle»— hogB disoorer theni I ' Gome, I drink 
this glasa of sherbet to the health of the Oountees 
Colloredo in spe l " 



OHAPTER XXVII. 

RASTADT. 

Thi oongress of Rastadt had been in Session for 
nearlj two years. For nearly two years the Ger- 
man ambassadors had been quarrelling with 
France about the andent bonndaries of the empire, 
and had been quarrelling among each other about 
a feif Strips of land, a few privileges which one 
State demanded, while another would not grant.. 

It was a sorrowful and bumiliating spectacle 
tbis oongress of Rastadt presented to the world, 
and all Germany was looking on with feelings of 
pain and shame, while France pointed at it with 
seornful laughter, and exdaimed : 

*^ It is not France that destroys and dissolves 
Germany, but Germany is annihilating herseif. 
She is dissolving away, owing to her own weak- 
ness, and the dissensions of her rulers will kill 
herl" 

Yes, indeed, Germany bofe the germ of death 
and dis&olution in her sick, lacerated breast, and 
tbe first Symptoms of putrefaction already made 
their appearance. These first Symptoms were the 
envy, jealousy, and hatrcd the rulers of Germany 
feit toward each other, and the malicious joy with 
which one E>aw another die, without pitying bis 
torments, and only mindful of the fact that he 
would be the dying state's heir. 

Tbe first section of Germany which succumbed 
under these circumstances, erabraced the bishop- 
ric9 and ecdesiastical states. They exhibited most 
of all the corruption and putrefaction of German 
affairs. Hence, such German states as expected 
to be benefited by their dissolution, votcd for sec- 
nlarization, while such as were threatened with 
loases voted against it. A new apple of discord 
bad been thrown into the German empire; the 
last spark of German unity was gone, and two 
bostile parties, bitterly menadng each other, were 
formed. Austria loudly raised her Yoice against 
tbe Becularization of the ecdesiastical possessions, 
becaose she could derire no benefit from it ; while 
PruBsia dedared in favor of secularization, because 
Bbe believed she would be able to aggrandize her 

territory in consequence ; and the secondary princes 

demanded the dissolution of the bishoprics even 

tnore urgently tban Frussia, because they knew 

tbat a portion of those dominions would fiill to 

ibeirown share. 

« 



CoYetousness cansed the G^erman princes to 
overlook all other interests, and to act cöntrary 
to all correct prindples ; covetousness caused 
them first to shake the decaying andent German 
empire ; covetousness caused them to destroy the 
old political Organization of the country, and Ger- 
man hands were the first to tear down the edifice 
of the imperial Constitution. 

The German ambassadors at Rastadt forgot, 
therefore, the original object of their mission; 
they had come thither to secure the oontinued ex- 
istence of the German empire, and to protect Ger- 
many from the encroachments of France, and now 
they were threatening the German empire them- 
selves. They had come thither to establish the 
boundaries of Germany, and now they were attack- 
ing the boundaries of the Single sections and statea 
of the empire themselves. 

No wonder that France sought to profit by 
these dissensions of the Germans among each 
other; no wonder that she thought she might 
seize a piece of Germany, too, seeing, as she did, 
that the German states were quarrelling among 
themselves about the division of the spoils. 
France, therefore, advanced her troops farther on 
the right bank of the Rhine, and claimed the for- 
tresses of Kehl, Ehrenbreitstein, and Gastel. 

This fresh and unparalleled exaction silenced 
the domestio quarreis among the Germans for a 
moment, and all voices united to protest loudly 
and solemnly against the new demand of the 
French Reput)lic. 

But the French replied to the solemn protests 
of the German ambassadors at Rastadt by cold 
sneers and violent threats. Ehrenbrdtstein not 
being siurendered to them after the first summons, 
they blockaded the fortress, levied contributions 
on the right bank of the Rhine, and declared the 
possessions of the nobility to be forfdted to the 
French Republic* The German ambassadors at 
Rastadt complaining of these oppressive proceed- 
ings, the French dedared, '*^the magnanimity of 
the French had exoeeded all expectations. They 
were able to take every thing, and they had oox^ 
tented themsdves with very little." 

The congress had met at Rastadt in order to 
condude peace, but so far the negotiations had 
produced nothing but exasperation and a streng 
probability of ultimate war. The arrogance and 
scomiul bearing of France became every daymore 
intolerable, and the desire of Austria became pro- 
portionately more evident to punish France for 
her insolence, and to take revenge for the numer- 
ous and galling Insults she had heaped npon Ger- 

♦ Vlde HSaaaer^s " History oft Germany,'» voL IL, p. 
801. 
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many. Prussia heäitated to join Austria, and to 
dedare in favor of open hostilities against France ; 
ahe deemed 8ach a war ii^urious to her particnlar 
interestB, and desired to maintain peace ; the sec- 
ondary Gennan States, however, allowed them- 
sd^es to be intimidated by the threats of France 
to devour all of* them, and they were quite willing 
to expose Germany to further humiliations, pro- 
yided that their own petty existence should not be 
endangered. 

The work of pacification, therefore, made no 
pro^ress whatever, but only became a disgrace to 
Germany, and the congress of Rastadt was nothing 
but a Symptom of the disease of which Germany 
was soon to perish. Germany seemed destined to 
die, like an aged and decrepit man, of her own 
weakness and exhaustion. 

This weakness was every day on the increase. 
In January, 1799, Ehrenbreitstein sucoombed, 
and the French occupied the fortress. 

Still the peace oommlssioners remalned in Ses- 
sion at Rastadt, and continued their negotiations 
wiih the French, who just now had again perfid- 
iously yiolated the treatiies, and appropriated 
German possessions. 

If the German ambassadors, perhaps, were lost 
to all sense of honor and of their disgraceful Posi- 
tion, the representatives of France were fully con- 
Bdous of their dignity. They treated the ambas- 
sadors of Germany in the most scomful manner; 
they dared haughtily and arrogantly to meddle 
with the domestic affairs of Germaqy ; they con- 
«tantly trumped up new claims in the m%st over- 
bearing attitude, and in their habitual imperious 
tone, and the representati^es of the German em- 
pirc scarcely dared to refuse their exactions even 
ia the most timid manner. 

'Only one of the three French ambassadors, for 
the last few weeks, had been less supercilious than 
his-coUeagues; he had participated less than for- 
merly in the affairs of the German congress, and 
wfaile Roberjot and Jean Debry were raising their 
arrogant and haughty voices in every Session of 
oongiess, Bonnier kept aloof. He even held no 
further intercourse with his own countrymen ; and 
his täll and imposing figure, with the proud and 
gloomy eountenanoe, was seen no longer every 
night as beretofore in the drawing-rooms of the 
wi ves of R^erj ot and Debry. He kept aloof from 
Bociety AS he kept aloof from the congress, and the 
Frendi iadies smilingly whispered to each othcr 
that something stränge, something unheard of, had 
happened;to-the austere republican. To the man 
wbu heoetofore had prondly resisted the blandish- 
ments<of beautiüil women, they Said he had fallen 
in love with that wondroasly lovely and stränge 



li^y who had been at Rastadt for the last few 
weeks, but who was Mving in such seclumon that 
the public had onlyoccasionaUygot asightof her. 
No one knew who this stränge lady was, and what 
she wanced at Rastadt ; sbe had paid visits to no 
one, and left her card nowherc. She had arrived 
only attended by a footman and a lady's maid ; 
but in advance, a brilliant suite of rooms and a box 
at the theatre had been retained for her. In this 
box every night the beautiful stränge lady was 
Seen closely veiled, 'and the gloomy pale face of 
Bonnier had been repeatedly beheld by her side. 

Victoria de Poutet, therefore, had accomplished 
her purpose ; she had tamed one of the French 
bears, and surrounded him with the magic nets of 
her beauty. She was the mysterious stränge lady 
whose appearance had created so great a Sensation 
in the drawing-rooms of Rastadt for the last few 
weeks ; she was the lady whom Bonnier was fol- 
lowing as though he were her shadow. 

She had come to him as a refugee, as a perse- 
cuted woman, with tears in her eyes. She had 
told him a tragic story of Thugut's tyranny and 
wanton lust. Because she had refused to submit 
to the voluptuous desires of the Austrian minister, 
he had swom to ruin her, and his love had tumed 
into furious hatred. She further stated the min- 
ister had thi-eatened her with the confiscation of 
her property, with imprisonment, death, and dis- 
grace, and she had only succeeded by her courage 
and cunning in saving herseif and in escaping 
from Austria. Now she came to Bonnier to in- 
Yoke the protection and assistance of generoos 
France, and to flee from the rüde violence of a 
German minister to the chivalrous »gis of the 
French Republic. 

How beautiful she was in her tears, with the 
moumful smile on her swelling Ups I But how 
much more beautiful when a deep blush mantied 
her cheeks, and when her large dark eyes were 
sparkling in the glow of revenge and anger ! 

For Victoria de Poutet did not only want pro- 
tection — she also sought revenge — revenge on 
that tyrant Thugut, who had dared to threaten her 
innocence and virtue, and to assail her honor and 
happiness. She was not only persecuted — ^she 
was also insulted, and she wished to chastise the 
Austrian minister for these Insults. Bonnier was 
to lend her his assistance for this purpose. He 
was to procure means for her to overthrow 
Thugut. 

How eloquently and enthusiastically did she 
speak to Bonnier about her misfortunes, her 
anger, and her thirst of revenge! How much 
truthfhlness there was depicted in her fac^— what 
a demoniaoal ardor in her eyes ; how mach energy 
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in her whole bearing, so indicative of bold de- 
termiiialion and of an indomitable spirit I 

Bonnier gazed at her in wondering delight, 
in timid awe. He who had hated women be- 
cause tbey were so weak, so peeTish, and insig- 
nificant,' now saw before hun a woman witb the 
energy of a hatred such as he had scarcdj known 
himself^ with the enthusiasm of a rerengefühiess 
that shrank back firom no dangers and no obstacles. 
Under this delicate, ethereal female form there was 
ooncealed the spirit and firm will of a man ; bold 
thoughts were written on her forehead, and an 
enchanting smlle was playing on her fiill Ups. 
While Bonnler was listeningto the dithyrambics of 
her hatred and revenge, lore glided into his own 
heart ; she had fascinated him by her revengeful 
bymns as others fascinate by thdr love-songs. 

Victoria was consdous of her triomph; her 
eagle eye had watched every motion, every Step 
of this innocent lamb she was going to strangle ; 
Bhe had seen hiro fall into the glittering nets she 
badspread oat for him; she knew that he was 
a captive in her meshes without being aware of it 
himselfl 

Her bearing now nnderwent a change ; she was 
no longer merely a woman thirsting fbr revenge, 
but also a tender, loving woman; she was no 
longer merely fiUed with hatred, but she also 
seemed susceptible of gentler emotions ; she low- 
ered her ejee before Bonnier's ardent glances and 
blnshed. To his timid and faltering protestations 
of love she replied by subdued sighs, and by a 
drearay smile ; and when Bonnier at length dared 
to approach her with a bold confession of his 
passion — ^when he was on his knees before her, all 
aglow with love and enthusiasm, Victoria bent 
over him with a sweet smile, and whispered: 
^*6ive me the papers that are to ruinThngut; 
surrender that vile man to my revenge, and my 
love, my life are yours 1 " 

Bonnier looked up to her with a triumphant 
smile. " You are mine, then, Victoria," he said, 
" for yon shall have those papers l I surrender 
tbat infamous and treacherous man to your re- 
vengel" 

She stretched out her hands toward him with 
a cry of boundless Joy. ** Give me the papers," 
she exdaimed; '*give them to me, and I will 
thank you as only love is able to thank I " 

Bonnier looked a long while at her, and his 
face, usually so gloomy, was now radiant with 
bappiness and ddight. 

** To4norrow, my charming fiury," he said, ** to- 
morrow you shall have the papers whlch are to 
open hell to your enemy, and heaven to your en- 
raptured friend. But you must give me also a 



proof of your confidence and love; you must 
come to me and call in person for the papers. 
I ^ve you the highest proof of my love by deliv- 
ering to you documents that do not belong to me, 
but to the republic. Then give me Ukewise the 
highest proof of your love. Oome to me ! " 

She cast a long and glowing glance on him. " I 
shall come I " she whispered. 

And Victoria kept her woid. Early on the fol- 
lowing moming a dosely-veiled lady was seen to 
glide into the Castle of Rastadt, where the three 
French ambassadors were living at that time. 
Bonnier received her in person at the foot of the 
Wide staircase, and gave her his arm in order to 
conduct her to the rooms occupied by himself. 

They exchanged not a wOrd with each other, 
but walked silently through the sumptuous apart- 
ments and finally entered Bonnier's study. 

^' We are at the goal-»^ere I bid you welcome, 
my fairy queen ! " exdaimed Bonnier. " Remove 
now these odious veils. . Let me now at length see 
your beautiful features l " 

He violently tore off her black veils, and Vic- 
toria Buffered it smilingly, and looked at him with 
a wondrous air of joy and bappiness. 

''Are you content now?" she asked, inher 
süperb, sonorous voice. " Has the proud lord of 
oreation now prepared a new and satisfactory 
triumph for himself ? The poor slave whom he 
loves must come to him and bog him for love and 
bappiness I " 

She had crossed her hands on her breast, and 
half kneeling down before Bonnier, she looked up 
to him with a fasdnating mixture of archness and 
passion. 

Bonnier lifted her up and wanted to imprint a 
kiss upon her Ups, but she violently pushed him 
back. 

*' No," she sud, '* let us be sensible as long 
as we oan. flrst we must attend to our busi- 
ness." 

" Business 1 " exdaimed Bonnier. " What have 
we to do with business ? Leave business to the 
diplomatists and their Clerks. Why should Ups 
so charming and beautiful pronounce this cold 
and dismal word ? " 

" If I spoke of business, I meant revenge," said 
Victoria, fervently. '* Give me the papers, Bon- 
mer — the papers that are to ruin Thugut ! " 

Bonnier took her head between his hands and 
looked at her with flaming eyes. 

^ Then you hate him still ? You stiU desire to 
take revenge on him ? " be asked. 

*' Yes, I hate him 1 " she exdaimed, " and the 
happiest day of my life will be the one on which 
I see him hurled down from his proud eminenoe, 
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and sneaking alone, miserable, and dcspised into 
obBcurity." 

'<One might, indeed, really believe tbat sbe 
iB in earnest, and tbat truth alone could utter 
such words/* mnttered Bonnier, who constantly 
held her head in bis hands, and tbus gazed at her. 
" Swear to me, Victoria, swear to me by wbat is 
most saored to you, tbat yon hate Thugut, and 
tbat yon desire to min bim 1 *' 

^ I swear it by wbat is most sacred to me,^' sbe 
Said, solemnly ; " I swear it by your lore I " 

'^ Tbat is tbe best and most nnequivocal oatb, 
and I will beliebe yon,'' said Bonnier, laiigbing. 

'* Then you will now gire me those papers ? " 
sbe asked. 

" Yes," he said, bluntly, " I will give tbem to 
you. Gome, my angel, you are right — ^let us first 
speak of business matters. There, sit down bere 
at my desk. Ob, bencefortb tbis spot will be sa- 
cred to me, for your beavenly person bas conse- 
crated it. Let me sit down bere by your side, 
and thus we will lay our dispatches before eacb 
other, like two good and conscientious diplomat- 
ists. Look bere I tbis portfolto contains your re- 
Tenge and your satisfaction. Tbis portfolio con- 
tains tbe papers proving tbat Tbugut bas reoeived 
large sums of money from Bussia and England for 
tbe purpose of instigating tbe Emperor of Austria 
against France, and tbat bis pretended patriotic 
Indignation is after all notbing but tbe paid r6le 
of a comedian. I bare abstracted tbis portfolio 
from tbe archives of our embassy. Do you under- 
stand me, Victoria ? I bave stolen it for you ! " 

" Let me see tbe papers I " exclaimed Victoria, 
trembling with impatience. 

Bonnier opened tbe portfolio and drew a paper 
from it. But on looking at it, a dark cloud 
passed over bis face, and he shook his head indig- 
nantly. 

*' Wbat a miserable fool I was to make such a 
mistake I " be ejaculated angrily. ** I bave taken 
tbe wrong portfolio. Tbis one does not contain 
tbe papers you are looking for." 

** Tbat is," Said Victoria, with cutting coldness 
— "that is, you have intentionally deceivcd me. ' 
You decoyed me hither under false pretences. 
You told me a story about important papers tbat 
were in your possession, and with which you were 
to intrust me for tbe purpose of gratifying my re- 
▼enge. And now wben I oome to you, nobly 
trusting your cbivalrous word, now it tums out 
tbat you have deceived me, and tbat those impor- 
tant papers do not ezist at all.'' 

" Ab, believe me, there are papers bere perbaps 
eyen more important than tbe documents you are 
looking for," said Bonnier, sbrugging his shout 



dcrs. ** Believe me, Baron Thugut would give 
many tbousands if he could get hold of tbe papen 
contfuned in tbis portfolio. They are, perbaps, 
even more important than those other docu- 
ments." 

A flasb burst fortb from Victoria's eyes, and 
tbe angry air disappeared at once from her fea- 
tures. Sbe tnmed to Bonnier with a fascinating 
smile. 

" Wbat sort of papers are those ? " sbe asked. 

" Papers tbat do not interest you, my charming 
fairy," be said, smilingly ; ^* for wbat bare love 
and revenge to do with tbe negotiations of diplo- 
macyf Tbis portfolio contains only diplomatic 
documents, only tbe secret oorrespondence be- 
tween ourselves and tbe Prussian govemment, and 
tbe negotiations conceming an alliance between 
France and Prussia — tbat is all. They do not in- 
terest you, my beautiful Victoria, but Thugut 
would gladly purchase these papers for those 
wbich you are so anxious to obtain." 

Victoria's eyes were fixed on tbe portfolio with 
a glowing expression, and her band was involun- 
tarily approaching it. Bonnier Saw it, and a 
peculiar smile overspread bis gloomy face for a 
moment. 

'* Happy for me," be said, '' tbat I discovered 
my mistake before giving you tbe portfolio. Tbe 
loss of these papers would bave compromLsed me 
irretrievably. But you are silent, Victoria — ^you 
do not utter a word. Then you do not yet believe 
in tbe truthfulness of my words ? I swear to you, 
my fascinating sorceress, it was a mere mistake^ 
I only seized tbe wrong portfolio." 

" Do not swear, but convince me," said Victo« 
ria. " 60 and fetcb tbe other portfolio." 

"And I sbould leave you bere all alone so 
long ? " he asked, tenderly. ** I sbould be such a 
prodigal as to squander these precious minutes 
during which I am permitted to be by your 
side I " 

Victoria rose and looked at hun witb flaming, 
imperious eyes. 

"Fetcb tbe papers," sbe shouted, "or I leave 
you tbis very moment, and you shall never see 
me again I " 

"That is a word by which yon would drive 
me even into tbe jaws of hell I "said Bonnier, ar- 
dently. " Wait for me bere, Victoria-^I am going 
for tbe papers." 

He greeted her with a rapid nod, and placing 
tbe portfoHo under bis arm, he bastily walked to 
tbe door. Here he tumed aroimd toward her 
and his eyes met bers steadfastly fixed npon him. 

He kissed bis band to her, and while dotng so, 
tbe portfolio softly glided from under bis arm and 
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feU upon the floor. Boimier took no notice of 
U; bis whole attention was riveted on the beauti- 
ful lady. But she Baw it, and her eyes sparkled 
witb delight. 

" Retum as soon as possible," she said, with an 
enchanting smile, and Bonnier left the room. 
&e anxioosly looked after him until the door had 
closed, and then she listened to the sound of his 
footsteps. Now the latter were no longer audi- 
ble, and eyery thing about her was silentb 

Victoria did not stir ; she only swept ^ith her 
large eyes searchingly over the whole room ; she 
fixed them npon every curtain, upon every piece 
of fiimiture. But nothing was tbere to arouse 
her suspicions ; a profound stillness reigned aroimd 
her. 

Now she rose slowly from her seat and made a 
few Steps forward. The rustling of her heavy silk 
dress alone interrupted the silence. 

She paused again and listened, and her eyes 
fixed themselves lon^ngly upon the portfolio ly- 
ing at the door. Why were not her eyes endowed 
with the power of a loadstone ? Why were they 
not able to attract the portfolio to her? 

The portfolio lay there quietly and immoyably ; 
Victoria valnly stretched out her hands toward it 
—ehe was unable to reach it 

Once more she impetuously glanced round the 
room; Üien she bounded forward hke a lioness 
roBhing toward her prey. 

She grasped the portfolio and raised it with a 
triumphant smUe. Her small hands quickly 
plunged into it and drew forth the papers. There 
were but a few ietters, and besides seyeral closely 
written pages. Victoria did not take time to look 
at them ; she rapidly pushed the papers into the 
pocket of her dress, and arranged the folds of 
the latter so as to conceal the contents of her 
pocket She then closed the portfolio and re- 
placed it on the floor, predsely on the spot where 
Bonnier had dropped it 

Her purpose was accomplished I How her face 
vas glowing with delight I How deep a blush 
was buming on her cheeks I How her eyes were 
Bparkling with diabolic exultation 1 

With ligbt, inaudible Steps she now crossed the 
room again, and resumed her seat at the desk. 
And it was fortunate that she had done so, for 
Bteps were approaching in the ac^'oining room ; 
Öie door opened, and Bonnier entered. 



OHAPTER XXVIII. 

THK JXJSTIFICATION. 

BoNNiKB paused for a moment on the threshold, 
fizing his eyes on Victoria, who greeted him witb 
a sweet., fnscinating smile. But the smile disap- 
peared from her Ups when she beheld the threat- 
ening, angry glance with which he was staring at 
her, and the air of gloomy Indignation depicted oft 
his countenance. She might be mistaken, how- 
ever, and peihaps it was merely the anguish of 
her coDscience which made her tremble. 

<< And you bring me the papers, my belo^ed 
friend ? " asked Victoria, with an air of fascinating 
kindness. 

*'Ye8," Said Bonnier, still remaining on the 
tbreshold, ** I bring you the papers. But just look 
what a fool loye has made of me I For your sake, 
I forgot the portfolio with those other papers, and 
dropped it on the floor there. Do you now per- 
ceive your power oyer me ? For I beiieye I told 
you that the loss of those papers would ruin me 
irretrievably." 

" Yes, you told me so," said Victoria, smiling. 

** And yet I forgot them here ! " exdaimed 
Bonnier, stooping to pick them up. But Victoria 
immediately rose and hastened to him. 

"To punish you for your carelessness, yom 
shall now leaye the portfolio on the floor," she 
said, smiling ; " nor shall you think of it again as 
long as I am with you. Teil me, will that be too 
hard for you ? " 

She beut her beautiful face oyer him, and with 
flamiug glances looked deeply into his eyes. 

Bonnier dropped the portfolio again and 
smiled. 

*' It may lie there," he said ; ** ithas performed 
its part anyhow. And now, I suppose, we will teJk 
again about our business ? " 

" Yes, we will," replied Victoria. " Give me 
the papers." 

" No, madame ; no one giyes up such important 
papers without witnesses," said Bonnier. " Per- 
mit me therefore to call my witnesses." 

He bastily tumed to the door and pushed it 
open. 

" Come in, gentlemen ! " he shouted, and bis 
two coUeagues, Boberjot and Debry, immediately 
appeared on the threshold. Without greeting 
Victoria, merely eyeing her witb cold, contemptu- 
ous glances, the two gentlemen entered and walked 
directly to the desk. Bonnier locked the door 
and put the key into his pocket 

Victoria saw it, and a slight pallor overspread 
her rosy face for a moment 
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** Will you teil me, sir, wbat all tbiB means ? *' 
she asked, in a threatening yoice. ^ 

**Toa will learn it directly/' said Bonnier. 
**FlQ^e Bit down agidn in your arm-chair, for we 
are going to resume our diplomatic negotiations. 
Yoo, gentlemen, take seats on both sides of tbe 
lady ; I shall sit down oppoBite ber, and at tbe 
sligbtedt motion sbe makes, eitber to jump out of 
tbe Window there, or to mterrupt us by an excla- 
mation, I sball sboot ber as sure as my name is 
Bonnier I " 

He drew a pistol from bis bosom and cocked it 
** I command you to be silent and not to internipt 
OS," be eaid) turning to Victoria. ** The pistol is 
loaded, and, unless you respect *my Orders, I will 
most certainly inflict upon yoa tbe punisbment 
you bave deserved ; I sball take your life llke tbat 
of any otber spy wbo bas been caugbt in a bostile 
camp." 

He dropped bis rigbt band witb tbe pistol on 
tbe table, and tben tumed to tbe two gentlemen, 
wbo bad listened to bim in gloomy silence. 

" Yes, my friends," be said, tbrowing back bis 
bead in order to shake away bis long black bair, 
surrounding bis face like a mane^"now, my 
friends, I beg you to listen to my justification. 
Tou bave latterly believed me to be a fool, a 
prodigal son of tbe republlc, wbo, for tbe sake of 
a miserable love-affair witb a flirt, neglected tbe 
most sacred interests of bis country. You sball 
See and acknowledge now tbat, wbile I seemed to 
be lobt, I was only working for tbe welfare and 
glory of our great republic, and tbat tbis woman 
witb ber beautiful mask did not make me forget 
for a Single moment my duties to my country. 
These papers contain my justification — ^tbese pa- 
pers, madame, witb wbich you boped to revenge 
yourself. Pardon me, my fairy queen, I bave 
made anotber mistake, and again brought a wrong 
portfolio ; tbese are not tbe documents either 
whicb you would like to obtain. Perbaps tbey 
are after all in tbe portfolio lying on the floor 
there I" 

He looked at Victoria witb a scomful smile ; 
sbe fixed ber large eyes steadfastly upon bim; 
not a muscle of ber face was twitcbing — ^not tbe 
sligbtest aniiety or fear was depicted on ber fea- 
tures. 

Bonnier opened tbe portfolio and drew tbe pa- 
pers from it 

*^ I shall only briefly State to you the Contents 
of tbose papers," be said, ** you may afterward 
peruse them at leisure. Tbis first paper is a letter 
I received by a Courier from Vienna, witbout know- 
ing wbo sent it to me. The letter only contains 
tbe following words : 



" * Be on your guard. A yery dangerous spy 
will be sent to you — a lady wbo is tbe most inti- 
mate friend of a distinguisbed statesman. Re- 
oeive her well, and let no one see these lines. It 
will promote tbe welfare of France.* 

** As a matter of course, I Said notbing about 
it, not eyen to you, my friends ; I was silent, and 
waited for furtber deyclopments. Two days later 
I receiyed tbis second paper. It was a note from 
a lady, wbo wrote to me tbat sbe bad just arrived 
at Rastadt, and was yery anxious to see me, but 
under tbe seal of tbe most profound secrecy. I 
followed the inyitation, and repaired to tbe desig- 
nated bouse. I found there tbis lady, wbo intro- 
duced herseif to me as Madame Victoria de Pou- 
tet ; and if you now look at ber you will compre- 
bend wby tbat refined balf-Turk Tbugut, as well 
as tbe mad rake Count Lehrbacb, are both in 
loye witb ber, for sbe is more beautiful than tbe 
loveliest odaliaqtie and tbe most fascinating 
Phryne I " 

The three men fixed tbeir eyes upon Victoria, 
and ogled ber witb an impudent leer. Victoria 
sat erect and immoyable, and eyen ber eyeJashes 
did not moye; sbe apparently did not see the 
glances fixed upon ber; nor eyen beard what 
Bonnier bad scud about ber, for ber countenanoe 
remained calm and almost smilmg. 

Bonnier continued : " The lady told me a yery 
pretty little story, tbe particulars'of wbich I shall 
not relate to you. In short, Thugut bad attacked 
her innocence and her honor — her innocence and 
ber honor, do not forget tbat I-Huid sbe wanted 
to reyenge herseif upon bim. Sbe asked me to 
lend her my assistance for tbis purpose. I feigned 
to belieye eyery thing sbe told me, and promised 
to Protect her. 

" Tbis tbird paper bere I found on my desk on 
retuming bome from my yisit to the lady. A 
stranger bad deliyered it It was written by tha 
same man wbo bad addressed the first letter to 
me. It read as follows : * A romance is to be 
played witb you ; let them proceed without inte^ 
fering witb tbeir doings. The fascination of beauty 
is yery powerful, and the lady is going to fascinate 
you, for the purpose of obttdning important pa- 
pers firom you. Pretend to be fiiscinated, and 
you will penetrate tbe intrigue.' 

"The adyice was good, and I followed it I 
feigned to be fasdnated ; I played the enthusiastic 
loyer of tbis lady ; and althougb I doubtless acted 
my part in a yery clumsy manner, sbe was kind 
enougb to belieye me ; for sbe is weD aware that 
no one is able to witbstand tbe power of her 
beauty. But in order to perform my rdU in a 
really tmtbful manner, not only Madame de Po» 
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tet, but also all Rastadt, had to be convinced of 
my ardent love for her, for Victoria is very 
shrewd ; Thagut has educated a wortby pupil in 
her. Hence I had to wear the mask of my love 
«verywhere, even before you, my friends. I had 
to make up my mind to pass for a fool until I was 
able to prove to you that I was a man of sense ; 
I had to wear my mask until I was able to tear 
ihls woman's mask from her face. Oh, I assure 
you, it is not an easy task to be this lady's lover I 
She demands a great deal of courting, a great deal 
of ardor, a great deal of passion ; she has got very 
warm blood herseif, and, if I am not mistaken, 
she is a great-granddaughter of that beautiful Ro- 
man lady, Messalina." 

Now, for the first time, a slight tremor pervaded 
Yictoria's frame, and a deep blush sufhised her 
cheeks. But this lasted only a moment, and then 
Bhe Bat again quite erect and immovable. 

" In spite of the difficulty of your task, you 
have played your part in a masterly manner," said 
Jean Debry, in a rüde and stem voice. "All of 
US believed you were in love, and this modern 
Messalina certainly did not doubt it, either." 

" No, she did not doubt it,'* said Bonnier, with 
a disdainful smile. " She surrounded herseif with 
spies, who had to watch me, but fortunately I 
knew them, and did not betray myself." 

" How did you know them ? " asked Roberjot. 

" My unknown correspondent pointed them out 
to me. He had given up his incognito, and came 
to me, satisfying me of his identity by writing a 
few lines, which proved him to be the author of 
the two previous letters. He offered for a bril- 
llant compensation to assist me in unravelling the 
intrigue, and I promised him five thousand francs. 
He was one of our most astute and skilful spies, 
and he wanted this affair to be his masterpiece, in 
Order to obtain from me a recommendation to 
General Bonaparte, who has just retumed from 
Egypt I shall give him to-day the promised sum 
and the recommendation, for he has honestly 
eamed both, and faithfully assisted me in un- 
masking this woman.* I received every moming 
a written report from hun about every thing Ma- 
dame Poutet had done during the previous day. 
All these reports are in this portfolio, and you 
^ examine them, my friends. You will see 

* This spy was tbo ÜEtmons Schnlmelster, afterward Bo- 
naparte^B most adroit and Intrepid spy. He boasted of 
the rtU he had played at Rastadt, and which had bronght 
^im double pay ; flrst from Count Lehrbach, whom he 
had ioformed that thero were Important papers In the 
Stands of the French, and then from the French ambassa- 
Aora, whom he had cantionod asrainst Connt Lehrboch, 
*nd givon the advice to born their papers and to be on 
thelrguard. 



from them that Madame Victoria, who had come 
to me in order to revenge herseif upon Thugut, 
nevertheless kept up a good understanding with 
his most intimate friend, Count Lehrbach, for 
every night, as soon as I had lefb Victoria, the 
noble count repaired to her house and spent sev- 
eral bours with her, although Victoria had assured 
me Count Lehrbach did not even suspect her 
presence at Rastadt. However, there was a pos- 
sibility that my spy was deceiving me just as well 
as he had deceived Madame de Poutet. In order 
to ascertain that, I mformed Victoria one evening 
that a Courier would set out for Paris in the mom- 
ing, and forward to the Directory papers of the 
highest importance, concermng an alliance with 
Russia. We sent a Courier to Paris in the mom- 
ing, but not far from Rastadt he was arrested 
by Austrian huäsars, robbed of his papers, and 
taken to the headquarters of the Austrian Colone! 
Barbaczy, at Gemsbach, although our Courier was 
provided with a French passport and an official 
badge, enabling him fuUy to prove that he was 
in our Service." * 

" This was an uhheard-of violation of intema- 
tional law, for which we have vainly sought re- 
dress," said Jean Debry, gloomily. " These Ger- 
man cowards are not even courageous enough to 
acknowledge their own acts. They deny having 
robbed our Courier, but -they cannot deny having 
imprisoned him, contrary to international law." 

"Just as little as Victoria can deny that she 
was the person who had informed Lehrbach and 
Barbaczy of the courier's departure," said Bon- 
nier ; *^ for, fifteen minutes before setting out, the 
Courier himself did not know any thing about his 
mission ; and the dispatches, of course, were of 
the most harmless description. But my pretty 
lady-bird there had gone into the trap I had set 
for her, and I kept her in it without her knowing 
any thing about it. She was quite unsuspecting, 
and, thanks to my talents as a comedian, and to 
my love, I finally found out the real purpose of 
her Visit to Rastadt Testerday I promised her 
to deliver to her to-day the papers that endanger 
Thugut's Position at the head of the Austrian gov- 
ernment, and prove him to be a hireling of Eng- 
land. In the evening Count Lehrbach sent a 
Courier to Vienna ; then we retaliated, caused the 
Courier to be arrested and took his papers from 
him. He had, however, only a small note, ad- 
dressed to ^nister Thugut. Here it is. It con- 
tains only the following words : 

* I shall get the papers to-morrow. 

* Victoria.' 

^ Hlstorical. 
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But these words were written by the b^utiful 
band of the eame lady who latterly had penned 
Bo maiiy tender loFO-letters to myselfl I had 
promised her those papers if she would call for 
Ihem to-day, and you see, my fiiends, that she has 
come. But I desired to know if this really was 
the only object for which Baron Thugut had sent 
bia most beautiful and sagacious agent to Rastadt, 
or if there were not some secondary objects at the 
bottom of this mission. I therefore resolved to 
ascertain this to-day. My astute spy had told me 
that Madame de Poutet was also anxious to get 
hold of soiue other important papers. I there- 
fore feigned to-day to have abstracted the wrong 
papers and to have brought here a portfolio con- 
taUiing our correspondence with the Prussian 
minister and documents in relation to an aUiance 
between France and Prussia. I told my fair 
friend that the loss of these papero would ruin me 
irretrievably, and yet I was such a love-sick fool 
as to drop the portfolio with the papers while 
engaged in tenderly kissing my band to my dulci- 
nea. Look, gentlemen, the portfolio is yet lymg 
on the floor, but the papers *are no longer in it. 
They are carefully concealed in Madame Yictoria's 
pocket Oh, it was a very pretty scene, when she 
gtole them. I watched her through a small hole 
which I had bored through the door this mommg, 
and through which I coui^ plainly see every mo- 
tion of my beautiful Victoria. Yes, my beautiful 
Victoria stole the papers, although she knew that 
this loss would seriously embarrass me. However, 
my friends, it will be unnecessary for the republic 
to punish me for this theft Madame de Poutet has 
committed, for the papers she has got in her 
pocket are nothing but the falthfiil diary of 
my daily intercourse with Victoria de Pou- 
tet. I have carefully noted in it every conver- 
sation I had with her, and every favor she 
granted to me, and I have no objection whatever 
to this diary being transmitted to Minister Thugut. 
If he is not jealous, he will not complain of it. 
And now I am through with my justificalaon, and 
I ask you, did I not act as a good and futhful son 
of the republic should ? Have I done my duty ? 
Will the country be content with me ? " 

"Yes," Said Roberjot, solemnly, "you have 
acted as a good and faithful son of the republic. 
You have intrepidly foUowed the enemy who had 
approached you on secret paths, into bis hiding- 
places, and ypu have skiifully exposed the perfidi- 
ous intrigues he had carried on against France. 
You have done your duty." 

"Yes, the republic will thank you for your 
seal," exclaimed Jean Debry ; * you have run great 
lisks for her sake. For a beautiful, voluptuous, 



and intriguing woman is even more dongerous tbao 
a venomouB serpent. Like St. Anthony, you have 
withstood the temptress by praying to our holy 
motber, the great French Republic ! Yes, tlu* 
coontry will be content with you." 

" I thank yoii, my friends," said Bonnier, with 9 
happy smile ; " I now stand again before you witb 
a clear conscience, and without a blush of shame 
oa my cheeks. You have accepted my atone- 
ment. As for this woman, we will inflict no 
further punishment on her. She was only a tool 
in Thugut^s hands ; that was all This hour has 
punished her suffidently, and our profound con- 
tempt shall be the only penalty she willtake away 
with her." 

" Yes, our profound contempt shall be the pen- 
alty she will take with her," exclaimed Roberjot 
and Jean Debry at the same time. 

" There is nothing more disgraceful ander the 
sun than a woman who sells her charms," said 
Roberjot 

" There is nothing more dreadful and dishonor- 
able than an ambilious and heartless wanton!" 
added Jean Debry, in a voice of profound disdain. 

" Victoria de Poutet," said Bonnier, throwing 
the pistol aside, " every thing between us was a 
comedy, even this pistol, the pretended bullet of 
which frightened and silenced you. It was not 
loaded. The comedy is now at an and, and there 
remains nothing for you but to go to your stage* 
manager and to teil him that you utterly failed in 
performing your part. You may go now ; noth- 
ing further detains you here." 

" I beg your pardon," said Victoria, in a per« 
fectiy catm and sonorous voice ; "you forget that 
you put the key of the door into your pocket; go, 
therefore, and unlock it." 

She pointed at the door with an imperious ges- 
ture, and Bonnier wcnt to unlock it Victoria, 
remaining still erect and calm in her arm-chair, 
looked at him while he was doing so, and only 
when Bonnier had opened the door and retumed 
to the table, she rose slowly from her seat 

Now she stood there, drawing herseif up to her 
füll height, her face glowing with Indignation, a 
deep blush mantling her cheeks, a disdainful smile 
playing on the slightly parted Ups, the expansive 
white forehead deeply wrinkled, as cold as marble, 
and yet concealing under this marble surface a 
torrent of molten lava, which, as soon as it should 
burst forth, could not but produce death and de* 
struction. Hers was now a diabolic beauty, and 
when she tumed her eyes toward the three repub- 
licans, they glistened like dagger-points. 

"I have to make but a brief reply to M. Bon* 
nier*s long speech," she said, proudly and calmly. 
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" This 19 mj answer : I sball obtain those papera 
in Bpite of you, and I sliall revenge myself for this 
hour! To yoar last high-sounding sentences, I 
answer by another sentence: tfaere is nothing 
more dangerous than an irritated and insulted 
woman, for she will revenge hesself and imbnie 
her hands in the blood of those who have insulted 
her. Roberjot, Bonnier, and Debry, you have in- 
sulted me, and I teil yon I shall revenge myself. 
Before three times three days have passed, you will 
have atoned witb your blood for this hour, and 
may God have mercy on youp poor souls ! " 

Sbe greeted all of them with a haughty nod, and 
sbwly tuming around, she proudly crossed the 
room. The three men looked at her with pale and 
gloomy faces, and a slight shudder pcrvaded for a 
moment the hearts of the republicans, usually so 
bold and undaunted. 

"She looked like an evil demon predicting our 
fntiire ! " murmared Roberjot 

" She will fulfil her word ; she will try to assas- 
sinate us," said Bonnier. '* Did you not see it ? 
Her eyes were moist ; no tears were glistening in 
them, however, only the venom she will discharge 
at US. Let us be on our guard ! " 

" Yes, let US beware of the serpcnt's venom ! *' 
exclaimed Jean Debry, with gloomy energy — 
*'let |i8 beware, and most of all, let us be men 
who cannot be intimidated by the furious threats 
of a woman." 

But Jeau Debry knew neither the energy nor 
the power of this woman whose threats he do- 
Bpised. He did not know that, her anger once 
aroused, she would not rest until she had laken 
her revenge. Late in the evening of that day, 
wben all Rastadt was sleeping, Victoria reeeived in 
her house her two powerful assistants, Oount 
Lehrbttch and Oolonel Barbaczy, the latter having 
been invited by a mounted messenger to oome to 
her from Gemsbach. 

A long and porfentous Conference tfaese three 
persons held in the course of that night, during 
which they oonsulted about the bestway to punish 
the French ambassadors, and to take from them 
the papers which Thugut wished to obtain. 

"Wemusthave those papers at any pricel" 
exclaimed Victoria, with flashing eyes. 

"Oh, it will only cost a little blood 1" shoiited 
Coant Lehrbach, in a hollow voice, and laughing 
hoarsely. " These overbearing French have 
tnuDpled US under foot for two long years, and 
tormented us by pricking us with pins. Now we 
will also trample them under foot and prick them, 
lad if our pins aire longer than theirs, who will 
wmplam??' 

"Thugut wants those papers, and Ire has for- 



^ven US in advance if they should be a little 
blood-stained," said Victoria, looking up smilingly 
to old Oolonel Barbaczy, who, with bis hands 
folded on his back, bis large shaggy eyebrowB 
gloomily contracted, was slowly pacing the room. 

" Barbaczy I Barbaczy ! ** he muttered, in a 
low voice, " what will the world say of youp old 
head?"» 

" The World will not grudge these hot-blooded 
French a little blood-letting, and it will praise your 
surgical skill, my dear Barbaczy," exclaimed 
Lehrbach, laughing. " The responsibllity, besides, 
does not fall on your Shoulders. Who will blame 
you if your hot-blooded hussars commit some ex- 
cesses— eome highway robberies ? You do not Or- 
der them to assassinate anybody ; you only order 
them to take the papers from the ambassadors, 
and only to use force if it cannot be helped." 

** I shall send fifty hussars to the city to-mor- 
row,*' stdd Barbaczy, thoughtfully. " They shall 
encamp in front of the Ettlinger Gate, so that no 
one, whosoever it may be, will be able to cross the 
bridges connecting the city with the suburbs with- 
out passing through thdr ranks." 

Victoria approached him, and laying her hands 
on his Shoulders, she looked up to him with a fas- 
cinating smile. 

" And you will send some of your most intrepid 
hussars to Lehrbach and to me, that we may teil 
the brave men what rewapds ape in störe for them 
if they perform their duty in a satisfactory man- 
ner ? No, my beautiful god of war, do not sfaake 
your silvery locks so wildly — do not threaten 
me with your frowning brow ! Think of Gurgewo, 
my friend I Do you remember what you swore to 
me at that üme in the trenches when I dressed 
with my own hands the wound for which you were 
indcbted to a Turkish sabre ? Do you remember 
that you swore to me at that time you would re- 
ciprocate my Service as soon as it was in your 
power ? " 

" I know it, and I am ready to fulfil my oath," 
said Barbaczy, heaving a sigh. 

" Well, my friend, all I ask is this : send to- 
morrow six of your bravest and wildest hussars tc 
my house, and order them faithfully to carry out 
what Gount Lehrbach and I shall teil them." 

'* The hussars shall halt at your door to-morrow 
moming at nine o'clock," said Barbaczy, reso. 
lutely. 

" And I will admit them ! " exclaimed Victo- 
ria, smiling. " You wiU be here, Oount Lehrbach, 
I suppose ? " 

* Barbaczy^B own words.— Yide "■ LiterariBoher LodJa« 
ea&r Edlted by Theod. Mnndt, 18SS. Third nnmber 

p.2oa 
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" I shall be here in order to listen to tiie wise 
lessons which the goddess Victoria will teaoh the 
SOQS of Mars," replied Lehrbach, fixing his small, 
squinting eyes with an admiring air on Yictoria^s 
beautiful face. " You will need no other means 
butyour smiles and your beauty in order to inspire 
these brave soldiers with the most dauntless hero- 
ism. Who would not be willing to shed a litüe 
French blood, if your Ups should protnise him a 
reward ? " 

'* And what reward are you going to promise to 
the soldier ? ^' asked Barbaczy, tuming to Madame 
de Poutet " What are you going to ask them to 
do?" 

**Only to seize aj) the papers of the ambassa- 
dors," Said Victoria. 

*^ And to examine their bodies if any papers 
should be concealed there/' added Gount Lehr- 
bacb, laughing. 

*^And their reward shall be that the hussars 
will be allowedto look for some other spoils," said 
Victoria. 

" Highway robbery and murder, then," sighed 
Barbaczy, "and perpetrated by soldiers of my 
regiment I Highway robbery and murder 1 " 

"Fie, what ugly words those are! and who 
thinks of murder?" exclauned Victoria. "Did 
we Germans die, then, of the numerous kicks and 
blows which the French have given us for the last 
few years ? We will only retum those kicks and 
blows, and the French will assuredly not be so 
thin-skinned as to die of them on the spot." 

" Do as you please," sighed Barbaczy. " Oount 
Lehrbach has the right to issue Orders to myself 
and to my troops, and I owe you the fulfilment of 
my oath. My hussars will occupy the city to- 
morrow, and I shall order the French ambassadors 
to depart forthwith. What is to be done after 
their departure you may settle with the hussars I 
shall send to you. I shall take no notice of it." 

** 4rid that is a very wise resolution of yours, 
colonel," Said Lehrbach. " * To know too much 
gives US the headache,' says our gracious emper- 
or, whenever he retums the dispatches to Baron 
Thugut without having read them. Send us, then, 
your hussars to-morrow, and whatever may hap- 
pen, colonel, we shall not betray each other." 

" No, we shall not betray each other ! " repeated 
Victoria and Barbaczy, with uplifted hands. 

"To-morrow, thenl" said Victoria. "Now, 
good-night, gcDtlemen I " 
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OHAPTEB XXIX. 

THX ASSASSINATION. 

Earlt on the next day a stränge and exciting 
report peryaded the city of Rastadt. Austrian 
regiments were encamped all round the city, and 
Sczekler hussars held all the gates. This was the 
report which filled with astonishment and terror 
aU those who were not initiated into the se- 
cret<3 of the political Situation, and who were not 
familiär with the condition of the negotiations 
between France and Germany. For, by Surround- 
ing the city with troops, iu spite of the presenoe 
of the French ambassadors, Austria openly vio- 
lated the treaty stipulating that, until the con- 
gress had adjoumed mi£ cUe^ neither German nor 
French troops should approach the city wlthin a 
drcuit of three German miles. 

It was reported, too~-what the ambassadors as 
yet remaining in Rastadt had carefully concealed 
up to this time — that the imperial ambassador, 
Ooynt Mettemich, had quietly left the city sereral 
days before, and that the peace commissioners of 
the empire had the day previous suspended their 
official functions. 

Congress had then dissolved ; the peace coni> 
missioners of France and Germany had been in 
Session for two years without accomplishing their 
task, and the Situation looked as ominouis and 
warlike as ever. 

Every one resolved to depart ; every trank was 
being pucked, every carriage drawn forth from its 
shed. The French actors and ballet-dancers had 
fled from Rastadt several weeks before at the first 
rüde blast of the approaching storm, like rata 
leaving a sinking ship. The sounds of joy and 
mirth had died away, and every where only grave 
and gloomy words were heard, only sorrowful and 
downcast faces met. 

Every one, as we stated above, was preparing 
to set out, and the French ambassadors, too, were 
going to leave Rastadt to-day, the tw^nty-eighth 
of April. Their carriages were ready /for them 
early in the morning in the courtyard of the Cas- 
tle, when, aU at once, some footmen of the em* 
bassy, with pale, frightened faces, rushed into the 
Castle and reported that Austrian hussars were 
posted at the gates and refused to allow any one 
to leave or enter the city. Even the Commander 
of Rastadt, an officer of the Duke of Baden, had 
not been permitted by the hussars to ride out of 
the gate. He had been compelled to retora to his 
headquarters.* 

* HlstorloaL^Yide ** Geheime Qesoliichte der Bas* 
tatter Friedensverhandlangen in Verbindtmg mit den 
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"But we wOl not allow them to prevent ua 
from leaving Rastadt," said Robeijot, resolutely. 
** Thej will not dare to interfere with the d^par- 
tore of the representativea of the French Bepub- 

" The republlo would take bloody revenge for 
BQch an outrage, and these GermaoB are afraid of 
the anger of the repablic 1 *' exclaimed Jean De- 
bry, haughtily. 

Bonnier violenüy ahook hia black mane, and a 
^oomy cloud aettled on hia brow. 

*^ Barbaczy'a hussara are encamped in front of 
the gatea, and Yictoria de Poutet laat night had 
another interview with Lehrbaeh and Barbaczy,*' 
he aaid. " If, like both of you, I had a wife and 
children with me, I ahoold not dare to depart 
without further guarantiea.'* 

At thia moment the door opened, and a footman 
handed Robeijot a letter that had just arrived 
from the Pruasian ambassador, Count Goertz. 

Roberjot opened the letter and glanced over it. 
**The guarantiea you referred to, Bonnier, will 
Boon be here,'' he aaid, amiling. " It aeema the 
Oerman ambaaaadora are aharing your apprehen- 
rions, They have drawn up a Joint letter to 
Golonel Barbaczy, requlring him to give them a 
written pledge that there would be no interference 
with the free departure of the French ambaaaa- 
dors, and that the safety of the latter would not 
be endangered. Count Goertz, therefore, requeata 
US not to aet out untU a written reply haa been 
made to the letter of the ambaasadora. Shall we 
delay our departure untU then ? *' 

** We will," aaid Bonnier; "you will not dero- 
gate from your republican dignlty by conaultbg 
tbe safety of your wivea and children. I may aay 
that, inasmuch aa I have to take care of no one 
but myaelf, and aa I know that no care would be 
of any avail in my oaae.** 

*^ What do you mean, my friend f " aaked Jean 
Debry. 

**I mean that I ahall die to-day," aaid Bonnier, 
Bolemnly. 

Roberjot tumed pale. " Huah," he whispered ; 
**let ua aay nothing about thia matter to the wo- 
men. My wife had a bad dream laat night ; ahe 
aaw me weitering in my göre and covered with 
wounda, and ahe aaaerta that her dreama are al- 
waya fulfilled.'» 

" Robeijot, Bonnier, and Debry, may God have 
mercy on your poor aoula 1 " muttered Bonnier, in 
a low Yoice. 
" I do not believe in dreama I " aaid Jean Debry, 

with a loud, forced laugh, "and beaides, my wife 

Stoatahändeln dieser Zelt.^ Ton einem Schweizer, part 



has had no bad dream whatever, and not been 
warned by fate. Oome, let ua go to our ladiea 
who are already clad in their trayelling-dreaaea. 
Let ua teil them that we ahall, perhapa, be com- 
pelled to wait a few houra." 

But aeveral houra elapsed, and the messenger 
the German ambaaaadora had aent to Oolonel 
Barbaczy'a headquartera did not retum. Nearly 
all of the German ambaaaadora made thdr ap- 
pearance at the Castle in order to expreaa to the 
representativea of the French republic their aa- 
tonishment and profound Indignation at tbis dia- 
reapectful delay, and to implore them not to aet 
out until the measage had arrired. 

The French ambaaaadora themaelvea were un- 
decided and gloomy ; their ladiea were pacing the 
rooma with aad facea and tearful eyea. Every one 
waa in the moat painful and anxioua atate of^ 
mind. s 

Tbe whole day paaaed in thia manner, and night 
aet in when finally the messenger whom the am- 
baaaadora had aent to Golonel Barbaczy, retumed 
to Raatadt But he did not bring the expected 
written reply of the coloneL In its place, an 
Austrian offleer of hussars made bis appearance ; 
he repaired to the Pmssian Oount Goertz, at whose 
house the other ambassadors were assembled, and 
brought him a verbal reply from Count Barbaczy. 
The colonel exoused himself for not aending a 
written anawer, atating that a pressure of busi- 
nesa prevented him from ao doing. He at the 
aame timeaaaured the count and the ambassadora 
that the French miniatera could aafely depart, and 
that he would give them twenty-four hours for thia 
purpoae.* 

The officer brought, however, an actograph let- 
ter from Barbaczy to the French ministers, and he 
repaired to the caatle in order to deliver it to 
them. 

Thia letter from Barbaczy contained the follow- 
Ing lines: 

"Ministers: You will understand that no 

French dtizena can be tolerated within the poai- 

tiona occupied by the Austrian forces. You will 

not be Burprised, therefore, that I um obliged to 

request you, ministers, to leave Rastadt within 

twenty-four houra. 

" Babbjlozt, Colonel" 

" Gemabaeh, Aprü 28, 1799." f 

"Well, what are we to do?" asked Roberjot, 
when the officer had lefb them. 

" We will aet out," aaid Jean Debry, impetu- 
oualy. 

* Tide Dohm, naoh feinem Wollen und Handeln, von 
Gronau, p. 600. 
t Dohm preserved » oopy of thia letter.— Ibid. 
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''Tes, we will set ont,'' exclumed his beaufiful 
young wife, encii'cling him with her arms. " The 
air here, it seems to me, smells of blood and mur- 
der; and every minute's delav redoubles our 
danger." 

"Poor wife, did they infect ypu, too, abeady 
with their evil forebodings and dreams ? " said 
Jean Debry, tenderly pressing Ms wife to his 
heart. " Ood forbid that they should endanger a 
Single hair of your dear, beautiful head ! I am 
not afraid for myself, but for the sake of my wife 
and of my two little daughters. For you and for 
our friends here I would like to choose the best 
and most prudent course.*' 

** Let US set out," said Madame Roberjot ; " the 
terrible dream last night was intended to give us 
waming. Death threatens us if we remain here 
any longer. Oh, my husband, I love nothing on 
earth but you alone ; you are my love and my 
bappiness I I would die of a broken heart If I 
should lose you! But no, no, not losel We 
live and die together. He who kills you must 
also take my life I " 

" They shall not kill us, my beloved," said 
Roberjot, feelingly ; " life, I trust, has many joys 
yet in störe for us, and we will retum to our 
eountry in order to seek them there. Bonnier, 
you alone are silent. Do not you believe also 
that we ought to set out to-night ? " 

Bonnier startcd up from his gloomy reverie. 
"Let US set out," he said, " we must boldly con- 
front the terrors from which we cannot escape. 
Let US set out." 

" Be it so ! " shouted Roberjot and Jean Debry. 
" The republic will protect her faithful sons I " 

" And may God protect üs in His Infinite mercy," 
exclaimed Madame Robeijot, falling on her knees. 

And Jean Debry's wife knelt down by her side, 
drawing her little girls down with her. 

" Let US pray, my children, for your father, for 
ourselves, and for our friends," she stud, folding 
the children^s hands. 

While the women were praying, the men issued 
their last Orders to the servants and to the pos- 
tilions. 

At length every thing was in readiness, and if 
they really wished to set out, it had to be done at 
onoe. 

Roberjot and Jean Debry approached sofUy and 
with deep emotion their wives, who were kneeling 
and praying still, and raised them tenderly. 

"Now be strong and courageous— be wives 
worthy of your husbands," they whispered. " Dry 
your tears and come ! The carriages are waiting 
for US. Oome, come, France is waiting for us ! " 

" Or the grav^ ! " muttered Bonnier, who ao- 



companied the others to the conrt-yaTd where the 
carriages were Standing. 

The ambassadors with their wives and attend^ 
ants had finally taken seats in the carriages. 
Roberjot and his wife occupied the first carriage *, 
Bonnier, the second ; Jean Debry with his wife 
and daughters, the third ; in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth were the secretaries of legation, the derka 
and servants of the ambassadors. 

The last ooach-door was closed; a profound 
momentary silence succeeded the noise and tur- 
moil that had prevailed up to this time. Then 
the loud, ringing voice of Roberjot asked from 
the first carriage, " All ready ? " 

" All ready I " was the reply from the other car- 
riages. 

^ Then let us start," shouted Robeijot, and bis 
carrit^e immediately commenced moving. The 
other five carriages followed slowly and heavily. 

The night was chilly and dark. The sky was 
covered with heavy douds. Not the faintest trace 
of the moon, not a Star was visible. In order 
that they might not lose their way, and see tha 
bridge across the Rhine, a man, bearing a torch, 
had to precede the carriages. But the gale moved 
the flame so violently that it now seemed near go- 
ing out, and then again flared up and cast a glare 
over the long procession of the carriages. Then 
every thmg once more became dark and gloomy 
and ominously still. 

The torch-bearer, preceding the foremost car- 
riage, vigorously marched ahead on the road. All 
at once it seemed to him as though black figures 
were emerging from both sldes of the highway 
and sofUy flitting past him. But assuredly, he 
must have been mistaken ; it could not have been 
any thing but the shadows of the trees standiog 
on both sides of the road. 

No, now he saw it again, quite plainly. The 
shadows were horsemen, sofbly riding along on 
both sides of the highway. 

He raised his torch and looked at the horsemen. 
There was quite a cavalcade of them. Now they 
crossed the ditch and took position across the 
road, thus preventing the carriages from passing on. 

The torch-bearer stood still and tumed around 
in Order to shout to the postilions to halt. Bat 
only an inarticulated, shrill cry escaped from his 
throat, for at the same moment two of the horse- 
men galloped up and Struck at him with their 
flashing swords. He parried the strokes with his 
torch, his only weapon, so that one of the swordß 
did not hit him at all, whüe the other only slight- 
ly touched his Shoulder. 

"What is ihe matter?" shouted Robeijot, in 
an angry voice, from the first otrriage. 
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The horsemen seized ihe arms of the torch- 
bearer and dragged him toward tbe carriage. 
<* Light I" tbey shouted to him, and quite a squad 
of merry horsemen was now Coming np behind 
them. Wben thej dashed past the torch, the 
frightened torcb-bearer was able to see their wüd, 
bearded faces, their flashing eyes, and the silver 
lace on their imiforms. 

The torch betrayed tbe Beeret of the night, and 
caosed the Sczelcler bussars of Barbaezy^s regi- 
ment to be recognized. 

They now surroonded the firet carriage, shont- 
ing ftmously, and shattering the Windows with 
their sabres. 

'^lOnister Roberjotl Are you Minister Rober- 
)ot ? " asked a dozen wild, howling voices. 

Roberjot's grave and tbreatening face, illumi- 
nated by the glare of the torch, appeared imme- 
diately in tbe aperture of the window. " Tes, I 
amKoberjot,*' be sidd, loudly ; "I am the ambas- 
sador of France, and bere is tbe passport fur- 
nished me by tbe ambassador of tbe Elector of 
Mentz." 

He exhibited tbe paper, but the bussars took 
no notice of it ; four vigorous arms dragged Ro- 
berjot from tbe carriage, and before be bad time 
to stretcb out bis band toward bis pistols, tbe 
sabres of tbe bussars feil down upon bis head and 
Bbonlders. 

A terrible yell was heard, but it was not Rober- 
jot who bad uttered it ; it was bis wife, who ap- 
peared with pale and distorted features in tbe 
ooacb door, bastening to her beloyed husband, to 
save him or to die with him. 

But two stout arms kept her back — ^the arms 
of the valet de chamhre who, perceiving that bis 
master was bopelessly lost, wanted to protect at 
least his mistress from tbe murderous sabres of 
the bussars. 

** Let me go, let me go ; I will die with him 1 '' 
she cried; but the faithful servant would not 
loosen bis hold, and, unable to reacb her busband, 
she had to witness his assassination by the bus- 
sars, who cut him with their sabres until he lay 
weitering in bis göre. 

*^He is dead!" shrieked bis wife, and her wail 
aroused Robeijot once more from his Stupor. He 
opened his eyes and looked once more at bis wife. 

** 8auvez I »auuez / " be shouted, in a voice iiill 
ofanguish. «Oh!—»' 

"WhatI not dead yet?" roared the bussars, 
and they Struck him again. 

Kow he was dying. That loud, awful deatb- 
Tattle was bis last life-struggle. The valet de 
chambre in order to prevent her from hearing that 
awful Bound, with his hands dosed the ears of 



his mistress, wbo, petrified witb horror, was look. 
ing at her dying husband. 

But she did not hear it ; she had fainted in the 
servant's arms. At this moment a heavy band 
was laid on bis Shoulder, and tbe wild, bearded 
face of a bussar stared at bim. 

« Footman ? " asked tbe bussar, in bis broken 
Hungarian dialect. 

" Yes, footman I *' said the valet de ehamhre^ in 
broken German. The bussar smüingly patted his 
Shoulder, and, witb his other band, puUed the 
watch from his yest-pocket, kindly saying to 
him, ^ Footman, stay bere. No barm will befall 
him I ^ He then beut forward, and with a quick 
grasp, tore the watch and chain from the neck of 
Roberjot's fainting wife. 

His task was now accomplished, and he gal- 
loped to the second carriage, to which the other 
hussars had just drac;ged the torch-bearer, and 
which they bad completely surrounded. 

« Bonnier, alight ! *' howled the hussars, furious- 
ly — " Bonnier, alight ! " 

«Here I am!" süd Bonnier, opening the 
coachdoor; "bere — ^»^ 

They did not gire him time to finish the sen- 
tence. They dragged him from the carriage, and 
Struck bim numerous blows amidst loud laughter 
and yells. Bonnier did not defend himself; he 
did not parry a Single one of thdr strokes ; with- 
out uttering a cry or a groan, he sank to the 
ground. His djing lips only whispered a Single 
Word. That word was, " Victoria I " 

The six bussars who crowded around him now 
stopped in their murderous work. They saw that 
Bonnier was dead — really dead — and that their task 
was accomplished. Now commenced the appro 
priation of the spoila, the reward that had been 
promised to them. Four of them rushed toward 
the carriage in order to search it and to take out 
all papers, valuables, and trunks ; the two otherg 
searched and undressed the warm corpse of Bon- 
nier with practised hands. 

Then the six bussars rushed afrer their com- 
rades toward the third carriage — toward Jean 
Debry. But the others had already outstripped 
them. They bad dragged Debry, bis wife, and 
his daughters from the carriage; they were rob- 
bing and searching the lady and the children, and 
cutting Jean Debry witb their sabres. 

He dropped to tbe ground ; his respiration 
ceased, and a convulsive sbudder passed tbrough 
the bloody figure, and then it lay cold and mo- 
tionlesB in the road. 

"Deadt dead!" shouted the bussars, triumph- 
antly. " The fnree men are killed ; now for the 
spoila I Tbe carriages are ours, with every tbing 
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m them I Come, let us search tbe fourth carriage. 
We will kill no more ; we will only seize the 
spoilfl ! " 

And all were shouting and exnlting, '* Ho for 
the spoils I for the spoils ! Every thing is oars I " 
And the wild crowd rushed forward, and Jean 
Debry lay motionless, a bleeding corpse by the 
side of the carriage. 

Frofound darkneBS enyeloped the Bcene of hor- 
ror and carnage. The torch had gone out; no 
human eye beheld the corpses with thelr gaping 
wounds. The ladies had been taken back into 
the carriages by their servants ; the hussars were 
engaged in plundering the three remaining car- 
riages, the inmates of which, however, forewamed 
in time by the shrieks and groans that had reaohed 
tnem from the scene of Roberjot's assassination, 
had left and fled across the marshy meadows to 
the wall of the castle garden. Olimbing OTer it 
and hastening through the garden, they reached 
the city and spread everywhere tbe terrible tidings 
of the assassination of the ambassadors. 



OHAPTER XXX. 

JEAN DEBRT.' 

As soon as the report of the dreadful occurrence 
had been circulated, a dense crowd gathered in 
the streets of Rastadt, and for the first .time for 
two vears the ambassadors of all the German 
powers were animated by one and the same idea, 
and acting in concord and harmony. They re- 
paired in a solemn procession to the Ettlinger 
gate, headed by Count Goertz and Baron Dohm; 
the others followed in pairs, Count Lehrbach, 
the Austrian ambassador, being the only one 
who had not joined the procession. But the 
guard at the gate refused to let them pass, and 
when they had finally succeeded, after long and 
tedious negotiations, in being permitted to leave 
the city, they were met outside of the gate by the 
Austrian Gaptain Burkhard and his hussars. 

Count Goertz went to meet him with intrepid 
courage. ** Did you hear that an infamous muiv 
der has been perpetrated on the French ambas- 
sadors not far from the city? " 

'* I have heard of it," sald the captain, shrug- 
ging his Shoulders. 

^ And what Steps have you taken in order to 
save the unfortunate victims, if possible ? '* 

" 1 have sent an officer. and two hussars for the 
pur] »ose of ascertaining the particulars.** 

*' That is not sufficient, sur ! " ezclaimed Count 



Goertz. "Ton must do morc tban that; yon 
must strain every nerve on this oocasion, for 
this is not an ordinary murder, but your bonor, 
sir, is at stake, as well as the honor of your mon« 
arch and the honor of the German nation ! " 

*' The honor of the German nation is at stake,'^ 
shouted the ambassadors, unanimously. ''Our 
honor has been suUied by the assassination ! ** 

But the captain remained cold and indifferent 
** It is a deplorable misunderstanding,'' he said. 
" It is true, the patrols were going the rounds at 
night, and such things may occur at this time. 
The French ministers should not have set out bj 
night. The crime has been committed, and who 
is to blame for it ? It was not done by anybody'B 
Order." * 

"Who would deem it possible that such an ou^ 
rage should have been committed by order of any 
commanding offleer ?" exdaimed Count Goertz, 
indignantly. 

" Ah, yes, an outrage indeed I " said Burkhard, 
shrugging his shouMers. "A few ambassadors 
have been killed. A lew of our generals, too, were 
killed during the last few years." f 

Count Goertz tumed to the other ambassadors 
with an air of profound Indignation. " You see, 
gentlemen," he said, " we need not hope for much 
assistance here; let us seek it elsewhere. Let 
some of US repair in person to Colonel Barbacz/s 
headquarters at Gemsbach, while the rest of us 
will go to the spot where the murders were com- 
mitted. If the captain here declines giving us an 
escort for that purpose, we shall repair thither 
without one ; and if we should lose our lives by so 
doing, Germany will know how to avenge us ! " 

"I will give you an escort," said Burkhard, 
somewhat abashed by the energetic bearing of the 
count. 

While the ambassadors were negotiating witb 
the Captin at the Ettlinger gate, the hussars were 
incessantly ^ngaged in plundering the six carriages. 
AA;er finishing the first three carriages, they or- 
dered the ladiea and servants to reenter them and 
to await quietly and ßilently what further wonld 
be done in relation to them. No one dared to 
oiFer any resistance— no one was strong enough 
to oppose them. Dismay had perfectly paralyzed 
and stupefied all of them. Madame Debry lay in 
her camage with open, tearless eyes, and neither 
the lamentations nor the kisses of her daughters 
were able to arouse herfrom her Stupor. Madame 
Roberjot was wringing her hands, and amidst 

•The Htaral reply of Captain Burkhard.— TW«" Be 
port of the Ocnnan Ambassadors conoeming the Assassina* 
tion of the French Minl&ters near Bastadt,^ 

t Ibid. 
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heart-rendiDg b(A>s she was wailing all the time, 
"They have hacked him to pieces before my 
eyea I '* * 

No one piüd any attention to the corpses lying 
with tbeir gaping wounds iil the a^joining ditch. 
Night alone covered them with its black pall t 
night alone saw that Jean Debry all at once com- 
menced stirring slightly, that he opened bis eyes 
and raised bis head in order to find out wbat was 
going on around him. With the coorage of de- 
epair he had been playing the r6le of a motionless 
corpse as long aa the hussars were in bis neigb- 
borhood ; and now that he no longer heard any 
noise in bis vicinity, it was time for him to thlnk 
of saving bimself. 

He remained in a sitting position in the ditch 
and listened. Eis head was so hea^y that he had 
not sufficient strength to hold it erect, it dropped 
again upon hid breast ; from a baming| painfiil 
wound the blood was ninning over his face into 
bis moutb, and it was the only cooling draugbt for 
bis parcbed lips. He wanted to raise bis arm in 
Order to close this wound and to stanch the 
blood, but the arm feil down by his side, beavy 
and lame, and he then feit that it was likewise se- 
verely injared. 

And yet, bleeding and hacked as he was, he was 
alive, and it was time for bim to think of presenr- 
ing his life. For over yonder, in the carriage, 
there resounded the wail of bis children, and the 
lamentations of his servants. His wife^s voice, 
howeyer, he did not hear. Was sbe not there ? 
Had she also been assassinated ? 

He dared not inquire for her at this moment 
He had to save bimself, and he was determined to 
doit 

He arose slowly, and. beedless of the pain it 
cansed bim. Every thing around him remained 
silent N6 one had seen him rise ; night with its 
black pall protected him. It protected him now 
as he walked a few steps toward the forest, closely 
adjoining the highway. At length he reacbed the 
forest, and the shadea of dhrkness and of the 
woods covered the tall, black form that now dis- 
appeared in the tbicket. 

But bis enemies might be lurking for him in 
this tbicket. Every step forward might involve 
him in fresh dangers. Exhausted and in despair, 
Jean Debry supported his tottering body against 
a tree, the sturdy trunk of which be encircled 
with his arms. This tree was now his only pro- 
tector, the only friend on whom be could rely. 
To this tree alone be determined to intrust his 
Bfe. 



* *'/b rotU haeM devatU fne$ yeim/"— Lodiaeus, 
rol UL, p. 19S. 



Heedless of bis wounded arm and the rackmg 
pains of bis other injuries, Jean Debry climbed 
the knotty trunk ; seizing a large brauch, he raised 
himself from bough to tough. A few birds, 
aroused from tbeir slumbers, arose from the fo- 
liage and flitted away. Jean Debry foUowed them 
with bis eyes, and whispered, " Tou will not betiliy 
mel" 

On the bighest bough, in the densest foliage, he 
sat down, gasping with exhaustion, and groaning 
with pain. In bis utter prostration after the ex- 
traordinary e£fbrt be had just made, he leaned bis 
head against the trunk of the tree, the dense 
branches of which closely enveloped bim, and 
gave a roof to his head and a resting-place to bis 
fcet 

"Here I am safe — ^here no one will look for 
me I " he mnttered, and be feil asleep, prostrated 
by bis sufferings and loss of blood. 

Night with its dark mantle covered bim up and 
fanned bis feverish brow with its cooling air ; the 
foliage of the tree laid itself soft and fresh around 
bis burning cheeks, and delightful dreams de* 
scended from beaven to comfort this poor, tor- 
mented human soul. 

After several hours of invigorating sleep, Jean 
Debry was awakened, not, however, by the rüde 
hands of men, but beaven itself aroused bim by 
the torrents of a beavy shower. 

Ob, bow refreshing were these cold drops for 
his parcbed lips I How gently did tbis soft and 
tepid water wash the blood and dust from bis 
wounds I How deligbtfully did it bathe bis poor 
benumbed limbs 1 

He feit greatly invigorated, and courageously 
determined to make further efforts for the preser- 
vation of his life. He slowly glided down fron? 
the tree and stood once more on the groimd. 

The shower was constantly on the increase, and 
the rain became now, at daybreak, Jean Debry's 
protector. Wben men forsake tbeir poor, tor 
mented fellow-beings, Nature takes pity on them 
and encircles them with her saving and proteAting 
matemal arms. 

The ram protected Jean Debry ; it washed the 
dust and blood from his garments, aud made him 
resemble the other men who had gathered in a 
large crowd on the road, not far from where be 
emerged from the forest. All of them were look- 
ing with pale faces and expressions of unbounded 
borror at somc objects lying in tbeir midst. 
Wbat was it that rendered this orowd, generally 
so noisy and turbulent, to-day so silent and 
grave? 

Jean Debry penetrated further into tbeir midst, 
and be discoTered now with a shudder wbat riy- 
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eted the attention of tlie vast gathering on tlie 
road. 

He bebeld the bloody and mutilated corpses of 
bis two friends — ^the dead bodies of Robeijot and 
Bonnier. 

Jean Debry closely compressed bis b'ps in or» 
der to keep back tbe crj that forced itself from 
bis breast ; witb tbe wbole energy of bis will be 
Buppressed tbe tears tbat started from bis eyes, 
and be turned away in order to retum to Rastadt 

Tbe rain protected Jean Debry. Tbe nun bad 
driyen tbe soldiers at tbe gate into tbe guard- 
room, and tbe sentinel into tbe sentry-box. No 
one took any notice of tbis wet and dripping man 
wben be entered tbe gate. 

He quietly walked up tbe street, directly tow- 
ard tbe bouse inbabited by Gount Goertz, tbe 
Pmssian ambassador. He entered tbe bouse witb 
firm Steps, and bastened into tbe anteroom wbicb, 
as be formeriy used to do, be wanted to cross in 
Order to walk to tbe ooont's room witbout sending 
in bis name. 

But tbe footmen kept bim back ; tbey refused 
to admit tbis pale man witb tbe lacerated face 
and tattered clotbes to tbeir master's private 
room. 

" Don't you know me any longer, my friends ? " 
be asked, sadiy. ** Am I so disfigared tbat no one 
of you is able to recognize Jean Debry ? " 

Tbe footmen now recognized bis voice, and tbe 
valet de ehamhre bastened to open tbe door of tbe 
counf s study, and to sbout, in a loud voice, " Eis 
excellency, tbe Frencb ambassador Debry I *• 

Count Goertz uttered a joyful cry, and bastily 
rose from tbe sofa on wbicb, exbausted by tbe ef- 
forts of tbe terrible nigbt, be bad sougbt a little 
rest. 

Jean Debry entered tbe room. He made a tru- 
ly lamentable appearance as be approacbed tbe 
count, and fixed bis dimmed, bloodshot eyes upon 
bim witb an expression of unutterable anguisb. 

'* Are my wife and cbildren safe ? " be asked, 
breatblessly. 

** Yes, tbey are safe 1 " exclainied tbe count 

And Jean Debry, tbe austere republican, tbe 
Bcoffing infidel, Jean Debry feil upon bis knees I 
Lifting up bis arms toward beaven, bis eyes filled 
witb tears, be exclaimed : ** Divine Providence, if 
I bave bitherto refused to acknowledge tby bene- 
fits, ob, forgive me I " * 

" And punisb tbose wbo bave perpetrated tbis 
borrible crime ! " added Count Goertz, folding bis 
bands, and uttering a fervent prayer. " God, 
reveal tbe autbors of tbis misdeed ; let us find 

• He exclaimed : " Divine Providence^ si fcii mic&nnu 
te» Ifiertfaitaju»qu''icif pardonne/ ^^— LodlacuB, liL, p. 195. 



tbose wbo bave oommitted tbis outrage, lest it 
may remain a bloody Stigma on tbe fame of cur 
country 1 Have mercy on poor Germany, on whose 
brow tbis mark of infamy is now buming, and 
wbo will be obliged to pour out rivers of ber best j 
blood in order to atone for tbis crime, and to clear i 
ber sullied bonor ! Have mercy on all of us, and 
give US courage to brave tbe storms wbicb tbis 
borrible event wiU assuredly call 'down ! Have 
mercy, Gk>d ; punisb only tbe assassinn, but not 
our native land I " 

Tbis prayer of Count Goertz was not fulfilled. 
Tbe real instigators of tbe murder were never de- 
tected and punisbed, altbougb tbe Austrian court, 
in a public manifeste to tbe German nation, prom- 
ised a searcbing inveotigation of.tbe whole afEair, 
and a rigorous cbastisement of tbe assasslns. Bat 
tbe investigation was« but a very superficial pro« 
ceeding, and its results were never pnblished. 
Tbe Sczekler bussars publicly sold, on the follow- i 
ing day, the watches, snuff-boxes, and valuables 
tbey bad stolen from the Frencb ambassadors. 
Some of them even acknowledged openly tbat tbey 
bad perpetrated tbe murder, at the Instigation of 
tbeir officers. But nobody thougbt of arresting 
them, or calling them to account for tbeir crime. 
It is true, aller a wbile some of tbem were impris- 
oned and tried. But tbe proceedings instituted 
Against tbem were never publisbed, altbougb the 
Austrian court bad expressly promised to lay the 
minutes of tbe commission trying the prisonera, 
and the results of the whole investigation, before 
the public In reality, however, the Austrian au 
thorities tried to bush up the whole affalr, so tbat 
tbe World might forget lt. And it was forgotten, 
and remained impunisbed. In diplomatic cirdes, 
however, tbe real instigators of the outrage were 
quite well known. " It was,*' says the author of 
tbe "Memoire of a German Statesman" (Count 
Schlitz), " it was a man wbo, owiug to bis exalted 
Position, played a very prominent part at fias- 
tadt ; not a very noble one, however. He was 
actuated by vindictiveness, and be was determined 
to seize tbe most secret papers of the ambassadors 
at any price. The general archives, however, bad 
been forwarded to Strasburg several days before. 
He bad found willing tools in the brutal hussara. 
These wretcbes believed tbat wbat a man of high 
Standing asked them to do was agreeable to the 
will of tbeir imperial master. Baseness is easily 
able to mislead stupidity, and soldlers thus became 
the assassins of unarmed men, wbo stood under 
tbo sacred protection of international law." 

The excitement and Indignation produced by 
tbis borrible crime were general througbout Eu- 
rope, and every one recognized in it the bloody 
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seeds of a üme of horron and untold evils ; erery 
one was satisfied that Franoe would take bloody 
rcTenge for the assaBsinatiön of her ambassadors. 
In fact, as soon as the tidings from Itastadt pene- 
trated beyond the Rhine, there arose throughout 
the whole of France a terrible ory of rage and re- 
Tenge. The intelligence reached Mentz hi the 
evening, when the theatre was densely crowded. 
The Commander ordered the news to be read ttom 
the ßtage, and the furious public shouted, " Ven- 
geafice I vengearue I et la mort duz ÄlUmands / " * 
In Paris, solemn obsequies were performed for 
the murdered ambassadors. The seats which 
Bonnicr and Robeijot had formerly occupied in 
the hall of the Corj» Legialatif were covered with 
their bloody garments. When the roll was called 
and their names were read, the president rose and 
replied solemnly : " Assassinated at Rastadt I '' 
The Clerks then exclaimed : " May their blood be 
brought home to the authors of th^ mnrder I " 



OHAPTER XXXI. 

TBI OOALITION. 

GoüNT Havgwitz, the Prussian minister of for- 
eiga affkirs, had just retumed from a Journey he 
had made with the yoang king to Westphalia. In 
his doscy travelling-^ostume, and notwithstanding 
his exhaustion after the fatigues of the trip, as 
600Q as he had entered his study, he had hastily 
written two letters, and then handed them to his 
footman, ordering him to forward them at onoe 
to their address, to the ambassadors of r^ssia and 
Bngland. Only then he had thrown himself on 
hiB bed, but issued strict Orders to awaken him as 
Boon as the two ambassadors had entered the 



Scaroely an hour had elapsed when the footman 
awakened the count, informing him that the two 
ambassadors had just arrired at the same time, 
and were waiting for him in the small reoeption- 
rooni. 

The minister hastily rose from his oonch, and 
witbout devoting a Single glance to his toilet and 
to his somewhat dishevelled ?Fig, he orossed his 
study and entered the reception-room, where Lord 
Grenyille and Count Panin were waiting for him. 

^ Oentlemen," sald the count, after a hurried 
W, ^ be kind enough to look at my toilet, and 
then I hope you will excnse me for daring to re* 
quest you to call upon me, instead of Coming to 

* " Yeageaocel Tengeanoel and death to thaGennans I ^ 



you a^ I ought to haye done, But you see I hare 
not even doffed my travelling habit, and it wonld 
not hare behooTed me to call on you in such a 
costume ; but the intelligence I desire to commu- 
nicate is of such importance that I wished to lose 
no time in order to lay it before you, and hence I 
took the liberty of inviting you to see me.*^ 

** As far as I am concemed, I willingly accepted 
your invitation,** sald Lord Grenville, deliberate- 
ly, ** for in Ümes like these we can well afford to 
disregard the requirements of etiquette/' 

** That I was no less eager to follow your call,** 
Said Count Panin, with a courteous smile, ** you 
have Seen from the fact that I arrived at the same 
time with the distinguished ambassador of Great 
Britain. But now, gentlemen, a truce to compli- 
ments; let us come to the point directly, and 
without any fbrther circumlocution. For the slx 
xnonths that I bare been here at Berlin, in order 
to negotiate with Prussia about the coalition ques- 
tion, I haye been so incessantly put off with empty 
phrases, that I am heartily tired of that diet and 
long for more substantial food.*' 

" Tour longing will be gratifled to^ay, Count 
Panin," Said Count Haugwitz, with a proud smile, 
inviting the gentlemen, by a polite gesture, to take 
seats on the sofa, while he sat down in an arm- 
chair opposite them. ^ Yes, you will find to-day 
a good and nourishing diet, and I hope you will be 
content with the cook who has prepared it for 
you. I may say that I am that cook, and belieye 
me, gentlemen, the task of preparing that food for 
you has not been a yery easy one.*' 

"You haye induced the King of Prussia at 
length to join the coalition, and to enter into an 
alliance with Russia, England, and Austria again«t 
the French Republio ? '* asked Count Panin, joy- 
fully. 

**You haye told his mi^esty that England is 
ready to pay large subsidies as soon as Prussia 
leads her army into the field against France f** 
asked Lord Grenyille. 

** Gentlemen," said Count Haugwitz, in a slight- 
ly sarcastic tone, ** I feel greatly flattered by your 
impetuous inquiries, for they proye to me how 
highly you yalue an alliance with Prussia. Per- 
mit me, howeyer, to communicate to you quietly 
and composedly the whole course of negotlationa. 
You know that I had the honor of accompanying 
my royal master on his trip to our Westpfaalian 
possessions, where his mi^'esty was going to reyiew 
an army of sixty thonsand men." 

** It would haye been better to send these sixty 
thousand men directly into the field, instead of 
losmg time by uselees parades," muttered G6iini 
Panin. 
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The minister seemed not to have heard bis 
words, and continued : 

'*His majestj establisbed bis beadqiiarters at 
Peterbagen, and there we were infonned tbat 
Arcbduke Cbarles of Austria was bolding tbe 
Rbine against Bernadotte and Jourdan, and tbat 
ihe imperial army, under tbe command of Kray, 
in Italy^ bad been victorious, too ; it is true, bow- 
ever the Russian auxiliary army, under Field-Mar- 
sbal Suwarrow, bad greatly facilitated Kray's suo- 
oessfiü Operations. Tbis intelligence did not fail 
to make a powerfol impression upon my young 
king, and I confess upon myself too. Hitherto, 
you know, I bad always been opposed to a war 
against France, and I bad deemed it most expe* 
dient for Prussia to avoid bostilities against tbe 
republic. But tbe brilliant acbievements of Rus- 
sia and Austria in Italy, and tbe victories of 
Arcbduke Cbarles on the Rbine, seem to prove at 
lengtb tbat the lucky star of France is paling, and 
tbat it would be advantageous for Prussia openly 
to join tbe adversaries of tbe republic in their at- 
tack." 

**A very bold and magnanimous resolution," 
Said Count Panin, with a sarcastic smile. 

" A resolution influenced somewhat bv the Brit- 
ish subsidies I have promised to Prussia, I sup- 
pose ? " asked Lord Grenville. 

** Let me finish my Statement, gentlemen," said 
Count Haugwitz, courteously. " The king, unde- 
cided as to the course be ought to pursue, assem- 
bled at Paterhagen a Council of war, our great 
Commander, Ferdinand, duke of Brunswick, of 
oourse, baving been invited to be present. Eis 
mcyesty requested us to State honestly and sin- 
cerely wbether we were in favor of war or peace 
with France. Tbe duke of Brunswick was, of 
course, tbe first Speaker wbo replied to the king ; 
be voted for war. He gave bis reasons in a fiery 
and energetic speech, and demonsttated to the 
king tbat at a time when England was about to 
send an army to Holland, an advance into Holland 
by our. own army would be bighly successful. For 
my part, I unconditionally assented to tbe duke^s 
Qpinion, and Baron Eöckeritz declaring for it 
Jlkewise, the king did not hesitate any longer, but 
took a great and bold resolution. He ordered the 
Duke of Brunswick to draw up a memorial, stat- 
ing in extenso why Prussia ought to participate in 
tbe war against France, and to send in at the 
same time a detailed plan of the campaign. He 
inatructed me to retum forthwith to Berlin, and 
while be would condnue bis journey to Wesel, to 
hasten to the capital ibr the purpose of iuforming 
you, gentlemen, tbat the king will join the conli- 
tk>n, and of settUog with you tb^ particulars — ^^ 



At tbis moment tbe door of tbe reception-room 
was hastily opened, and the first secretary of the 
minister made bis appearance. 

"Pardon me, your excellency, for disturbing 
you," he said, handing a sealed letter to the count, 
" but a Courier bas just arrired from tbe king'a 
headquarters with an autograph letter from hia 
majesty. He bad ordeps to deliver tbis letter im 
mediately to your excellency, because it contained 
intelligence of tbe bigbest importance." 

** Teil the Courier tbat the Orders of bis majesty 
bare been carried out," said Count Haugwitz; 
" and you, gentlemen, I am sure you will pennit 
me to open tbis letter from my kini^ In your pres* 
ence. It may contain some important particu- 
lars in relation to our new alliance." 

The two gentlemen assured bim of their con- 
sent, and Count Haugwitz opened the letter. 
When he commenced reading it, bis face was aa 
unruffled as ever, but bis features gradually as- 
sumed a graver expression, and the smile disap- 
peared from bis lips. 

The two ambassadors, wbo were closely wateb- 
ing tbe count's countehance, could not fail to no- 
tice tbis rapid cbange in bis features, and their 
faces now assumed llkewise a gloomier air. 

Count Haugwitz, however, seemed unable to 
inaster the couteuts of the royal letter ; be con- 
Htantly read it anew, as though be were seeking in 
its words for a bidden and mysterious meaning. 
He was so absorbed in tbe perusal of the letter 
tbat he bad apparently become entirely oblivioiu 
of tbe presence of tbe two gentlemen, until a 
slight coughing of the English ambassador 
aroused bim from bis musing. 

" Pardon me, gentlemen," be said, hastily, and 
in evident embarrassment ; " tbis letter contains 
some intelligence which greatly astonishes me." 

" I hope it will not mterfere with the accession 
of Prussia to the coalition ? " said Panin, fixing 
bis eyes upon the countenance of the minister. 

" Not at aU," said Count Haugwitz, quickly and 
smilingly. " The extraordinary news is tbis : his 
majesty the king will reach Berlin within this 
bour, and Orders me to repalr to bim at once." 

" The king retums to Berlin 1 " exclaimed Count 
Panin. 

" And did not your excellency teil us just noir 
tbat the king bad set out for Wesel ? " asked 
Lord Grenville, with bis usual stoical equanimity. 

" I informed you, gentlemen, of what occurred 
two weeks ago," said Count Haugwitz, sbrug^g 
bis Shoulders. 

" What ! "Two weeks ago ? Kevertheless, your 
excellency bas jupt arrived at Berlin, and are wea^ 
ing yet your travelling-habit ? " 
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*' Tbat is yerj trae. I left Minden two weeks 
Bgo, bat the impassable condition of the roads 
compelled me to travel with snail-Iike slowness. 
My caniage every day stuck in an ocean of mire, 
80 that I bad to send for men from the adjoining 
villages in Order to set it going again. The axle- 
tree broke twice, and I was obliged to remain 
several days in the' most forsaken little country 
towns iintil I succeeded in getting my carriagß 
repaired." 

"The king seemsio have foond better roads," 
Said Gount Panin, with a lurking glance. ** The 
journey to Wesel has been a yery rapid one, at 
all events." 

" The king, it seems, has giveo up that journey 
and concluded on the road to retum to the capi- 
tal," Said Uount Haugwitz, in an embarrassed 
manner. 

" It would be very deplorable if the king should 
as rapidly change his mind in relation to his other 
resolutions I " exclaimed Lord GrenviUe. 

" Tour excellency does not fear, theo, lest this 
Eudden return of the king should have any Gön- 
net tion with our plans?" asked Fanin. "The 
king has authorized you to negotiate with the 
English ambassador, Sir Thoraas Grenville, and 
with myself, the representative of the Emperor 
Paul, of Russia, about forming an alliance for the 
purpose of driying the rapacious, revolutionary, 
and bloodthirsty French Republic beyond the 
Hhine, and restoring tranquillity to menaced £u- 
rope ? " 

" It is tnie the king gave me such authority two 
weeks ago," said Count Haugwitz, uneasUy, " and 
I doubt not for a Single moment that his majesty 
is now adbering to this opinion. But you com- 
prehend, gentlemen, that I must now hasten to 
wait on the retuming king, in order to receive 
further instructions from him." 

"That means, Count Haugwitz, that you have 
iivited US to call on you in order to teil us that 
we may go again ? " asked Panin, frowning. 

" I am in despair, gentlemen, at this unfortu- 
nate coincidence," said Count Haugwitz, anxious- 
ly. '* It is, however, impossible for me now to 
enter into further explanations. I must repair 
immediately to the palace, and I humbly beg 
your pai'don for this unexpected Interruption of 
our Conference." 

*' I accept your apology as sincerely as it was 
offered, and have the honor to bid you farewell," 
Said Panin, bowiug and tuming toward the door. 
Ccunt Haugwitz hastened to accompany him. 
When he arrived at the door, and was about to 
leave the room, Count Panin turned around once 
more. 



*^ Oount Haugwitz," he said, in a blunt voioe, 
" be kind enough to call the attention of the king 
to the fact that my imperial master, who is very 
fond of resolute men and measures, prefers an 
open and resolute enemy to a neutral and Irreso- 
lute friend. He who wants to be no one's enemy 
and everybody*8 friend, will soon find out that he 
has no friends whatever, and tbat no one thanks 
him for not committing himself in any direction. 
It is better afler all to have a neighbor with whom 
we are liviug in open enmity, than one on whose 
assistance we are never able to depend, and who, 
whenevOT we «re at war with a third power, Con- 
tents himself with doing noihing at all and assist- 
ing no one. Be kind enough to say that to bis 
majesty." 

He bowed haughtily, and entered the anteroom 
with a sullen face. 

Count Haugwitz turned around and met the 
Stern, cold glance of the English ambassador, 
who was also approaching the door with slow and 
measured steps. 

" Count Haugwitz," said Lord Grenville, quiet- 
ly, " I have the honor to teil you that, in case the 
King of Prussia will not now, distinctly and un- 
mistakably, declare his Intention of joining the 
coalition between Russia, Austria, and England, 
we shall use the subsidies we had promised to pay 
to Prussia for an army of twenty-five thousand 
men, in some other way. Besides, I beg you to 
remind his majesty of the words of his great an- 
cestor, the Elector iVederick William. That brave 
and great sovereign said : * I have leamed already 
what it means to be neutral. One may have ob- 
tained the best terms, and, in spite of them, 
will be badly treated. Hence I have swoni never 
to be neutral again, and it would hurt my con- 
science to act In a dififerent manner.' * I have the 
honor, count, to bid you farewell" 

And Lord Grenville passed the count with a 
stiff bow, and disappeared in the door ot the ante- 
room. 

Count Haugwitz heaved a profound sigh, and 
wiped off the Perspiration pearling in large drops 
on his brow. He then took the king's letter from 
his side-pocket and perused it once more. 

" It is the king's handwriting," he said, shaking 
his head, "and it is also his peculiar laconic 
style." And, as if to satisfy himself by hearing 
the Contents of the letter, he read aloud : 

" Do not enter into any negotiations with the 
ambajssadors of Russia and Great Britain. We 
will hold another Council of war. I am on my 
way to Berlin. Within an hour afler receipt of 

» Hfiasser^a " History of Germany,*' voL 11., p 281. 
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Uiese lines, I sbaD ezpeet to Bee jon in my cabi- 
Det Tonn, afTectioiiatelj, 

<< Frbdxriok Whjjail" 

**YeBj jes, the king haa wiHten that," aaid 
Haugwitz, folding the letter; ^I mnst hastfly 
dress, tberefore, and repair to the palace. I am 
anxioiu to know whenoe this new wind is blow- 
ing, and who haa saoceeded in persuadmg the 
king to cbange liia inind. Shoold my old Inend, 
Köckeritz, after all, be fkvorable to France ? It 
woold baye been better for him to inform me con- 
lldentiall j, and we might ha^e easily agreed ; for 
I am by no meana boetile to Franoe, and I am 
quite ready to TOte for peace, if there be a dianoe 
to maintain it. Or shoold the yoabg king really 
haye oome to thia oonduaion withont being Inr 
fluenced by anybody? Why, that wonld be a 
dangerooa innovationt We shonld take qnick 
and decisiye Steps against it. Well, we wfll see 1 
I wül go and dresd." 



OHAPTER XXXII. 

THl FRISHO OF PIAOB. 

The king, with bis wonted pnnctnality, had 
reached Berlin predsely at the spedfied time, and 
when Oomit Hangwitz arrived at the palace he was 
immediately conducted to the king, who was wait- 
ing for him in bis cabinet 

Count Eaugwitz exchanged a raj^d glance with 
Baron Eöckeritz« who was Standing in a bay win- 
dow, and then approached the king, who was 
pacing the room with slow Steps and a gloomy 
air. 

He nodded to the minister, and silently con- 
tinued bis promcnade across the room for some 
time after bis arrivaL He then stepped to bis 
desk, which was covered with papers and docu- 
ments, and sitting down on a piain cane chaur in 
front of it, he invited the genüemen to take seats 
by bis side. 

^ The Courier reached you in time, I suppose ? " 
he Said, tuming to Gönnt HaQgwitz. 

" Your majesty, your royal letter reached me 
while holding a Conference with the ambassadors 
of Russia and Oreat Britain, and just when I was 
about to inform them of your majesty's resolution 
to J(ün the coalition.** 

^* You had not done so, then ?" asked the king, 
hastily. " It was your first Conference, then ? ** 

" Yes, your majesty, it was our first Conference. 
I inyited the ambassadpi?« .ipmediateiy after my 
retum to call on me;'' 



** It iock yoo, theo, two weeks to trayel fron 
Mmdento Berlin !" 

** Yes, yoor majesty, two weeks.** 

** And yet ihese gentlemen are in fayor of an 
adyance of the army ! " exdaimed the king, yeho- 
mently. ''Yes, if aU of my soldiers were en- 
camped directly on the frontier of Holland and 
had thdr base of snpplies there ! Bot in order to 
send a soffident army to Holland, I ahould bare 
to withdraw a portion of my soldiers from the 
provinoes of Silesia and Pmsda. They wodd 
haye to mareh across Westphaüa, across the same 
Wes^halia where it took yoo with yoor carriage 
two weeks to trayd from Ifindoi to Berlin. And 
my soldiers haye no other caniages bat thdr feet 
They woold stick in that dreadfiil mire by hun- 
dreds and thooaands ; they would perish there of 
honger, and that march woold oost me more men 
than a great, dedsiye battle. I had fpren. you my 
Word that I woold join the ooalition, Count Haag- 
witz ; I had eyen authorized yoo to negotiate with 
the ambassadors of Rusda and Great Britain, bot 
on the road to Wesd I was obllged to cbange mj 
mind. Ask Baron Kockeritz what we had to suf- 
fer on the first day of oor joomey, and how fiir 
we had got after twdve hours' trayeUing.'' 

*' Yes, indeed, it was a terrible trip,*' said Gen- 
eral yon Kockeritz, beaying a sigh. **In spite 
of the precautioDS of the ooachman, bis majestj's 
camage was upset fiye times in a dngle day, and 
finally it stuck so firmly in the mud that we had 
to send for assistance to the neighboring yillages 
in Order to set it going once more. We were 
twelye hours on the road, and made only tbree 
German miles during that time." 

" And we had to stop oyer night in a miserable 
yiDage, where we scarcely foond a bed to rest our 
bruised and wom-out limbs," said the king, indlg> 
nantly. "And I should expose my army to such 
fatigues and suifferings I I should, heedless of all 
considerations of humanity, and solely in obe- 
dience to political expediency, sufPer them to per- 
ish in those endless marshes, that would destroj 
tbe ardllery and the horses of the cayalry. And 
all that for what purpose? In order to drag 
Prussia violently into a war which might be 
ayoided by prudence and by a sagadous reserve; 
in Order to hasten to the assistance of other poir- 
ers not eyen threatened by France, and only in re- 
tum to draw upon ourselyes her wrath and enmi- 
tyl» 

** But at the same time the sympathies of all 
Europe," said General yon Kockeritz, eagerly. 
** Your miyesty has permitted me to speak my 
mind at all times openly and honestly, and I moiit 
therefore persist in what I preyiously said to yoo. 
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Now or never is the time for Pnissia to give op 
her neutrality, and to assome a decided attitade. 
France has plaoed herseif in antagonism with all 
law and Order, and with all trcaties oon^ecrated by 
centuries of faithful obserrance ; she is threaten- 
ing all monarchies and dynasties, and is trying to 
win over the nations to her repablican ideas. 
And at the head of this FrenchRepubüc there is a 
young genenü, wbose glory is Alling the whole 
World, who has attached yictory to his colors, and 
who intoxicates the nations by bis repablican 
phroses of liberty and fratemity, so that, in their 
mad joy, they overturn thrones, expel their bot- 
ercigns, and awake tben from their ecstasy, under 
the republlcan yoke of France. Your majesty, I 
believe it to be the duty of every prince to pre- 
serve his people from such errora, and, jointly 
with his people, to raise a bulwark against the 
evil designs of France. Austria and Russia have 
already begun this holy task ; thehr heroic armies 
have driven back on all sides the hosts of the 
overbearing French, who have been oonpelled to 
abandon their conquests in Italy and Switzerland. 
If your majesty should join England, occupy Hol- 
land, restore that country to its legitimate sorer- 
eign, and menace the northem frontier of France, 
while Austria is menacing her southern frontier, 
the arrogance of the republic would be tamed, the 
overflowing torrent would be forced back into its 
natural bed, and Europe would have at last peace 
and tranquillity." 

" First of all, every one ought to think of him- 
Bel^'' Said the king, sharply. ** Prussia has hith- 
erto enjoyed peace and tranquillity, and I believe 
it to be my principal task to prefserve these bless- 
ings to my country. I am no ruler hankering 
after glory and honors ; I do not want to make 
any conquests, nor to acquire any new territoiy, 
bat I will content myself with the humble renown 
of having fiilfilled my duties as a ruler to the best 
of my ability, and according to the dictates of my 
conviction, as the futher and friend of my people. 
Uence I have not dared to ideutify my name with 
that of my great ancestor, Frederick the Second, 
and call myself Frederick the Third, for a name 
imposes obligations, and I know rery well that I 
am no hero and genius, like Frederick the Great. 
I assumed, therefore, the name of Frederick Wil- 
liam, as the successor of my peaceable father, 
Frederick William the Second. It is true, Fred- 
erick WÜlianl the Second has waged a war against 
France, but precisely that war has satisfied me 
that a war with France may involve Prussia in the 
greatest dangers and calamities. I participated in 
the campaign of 1792, gentlemen, and I must hon- 
estly confess that I feel little indinationto resume 



a war which, at best, will only produoe sacrifioei 
for US, and no reward whatever.** 

" There is a reward, however, your majesty," 
Said Gount.Haugwitz, solenmly. **It is the pres- 
ervation of the thrones, and of monarchical prin- 
ciples. We cannot fail to perceive that the thronen 
are being menaoed, and those republics of Ameri 
ca, France, and Italy are teaching the nations very 
dangerous lessons — ^the lossons of self-govemment 
and populär sovereignty. That insatiable Gener- 
al Bonaparte has attached these two words to bis 
colors, and if the princes do not combat him with 
united strength, and try to take those colors from 
him, he will soon carry them into the midst of all 
nations, who will rapturously haSl him, and desire 
to follow the example of Franoe." 

" I have no fears for myself," said the king^ 
calmly ; ** but even if I should be so unfortunate 
as to be obliged to doubt the love and fidelity of 
my people, the thought of my personal safety and 
of the fate of my dynasty ought not to exert a de- 
cisive influence upon my resolutions conceming 
the welfare of my country. I told you before, I 

• 

want to be the father of my country ; a good fa- 
ther always thinks first of the welfare of his chü- 
dren, and tries to promote it ; only when he has 
succeeded in doing so he thinks of himself." 

" A good father ought to strive, first of all, to 
preserve himself to his children,'' exclaimed Count 
Haugwlts. *' An orphan people is as unfortunate 
as are orphan children. Your people need you, sire ; 
they need a wise and gentle band to direct theuL*' 

** And yet you want me to put the sword in my 
band, and that I should lead my people to war and 
camage," sald the king. 

*'In Order to make peace bloom forth from war 
and caroage," said Count Haugwitz, gravely. 
"The bloody monster of war is stalking now 
through the whole world, and, as it cannot be 
avoided, it is better to attack it, and to confront 
it in a bold manner. Russia, Anstria, and England 
are ready to do so, and they Stretch out their 
hands toward you. Refuse to grasp them, and, 
for the doubtful and dangerous friendship of 
France, you will have gained three powerful ene- 



»> 



mies. 

" And if I grasp th&r hands I shall not advance 
the interests of Prussia by shedding the blood of 
my people, but only those of Austria and Russia,^' 
replied the king. **If France should begreatly 
weakened, or evea entirely annihUated, serious 
dangers would arise for Prussia, for Austria and 
Russia would unite in that case, for the purpose 
of menacing our own security. They would easily 
and quickly find compensations for themselres, 
and Austria especially would profit by the lossef 
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of France ; for sbe woald recover the Netherlands, 
wbich Fnissia is to conquer now by tbe blood of 
her soldiers, and acquire, perbaps, even Bayaria. 
But wbat compensation would fall to tbe sbare of 
Prugsia? Or do jou believe, perbaps, Austria, 
from a feeling of gratitude toward ns, would cede 
to Prussia ii portion of ber former bereditary pos- 
Bessions in tbe Netberlands ? No, no— no war 
witb France ! Let Rossia and Austria figbt alone ; 
tbej are strong enougb for it. I say all tbis after 
mature deliberation, and tbis is not only my opin- 
ion, but also tbat of dlstinguisbed and experienced 
generals. General von Tempelbof, too, is of my 
opinion, and confinned it in a memorial wbicb I 
asked bim to draw up for me." 

*' Tour mtgesty requested tbe Duke of Bruns- 
wick, also, to write a memorial on tbe intended 
coalition against France/' said General von Eöck- 
eritz, bastily. **0n our arrival I received tbis 
memorial and read it, according io your majesty's 
Orders. The duke persists in the opinion tbat it 
is necessary for tbe bonor, glory, and safety of 
Prussia to join tbe coalition, and to oppose France 
in a determined manner. Your majesty, I must 
confess tbat I sbare tbe views maintained by tbe 
duke." 

" So do 1 ! " exclaimed Gount Haugwitz, " and 
so do all your subjects. Sire, your wbole people 
ardently desire to chastise tbis arrogant France, 
and to sweep tbese bosts of Jacobins from tbe 
soil of Germany. Oh, my king and lord, only 
make a trial, only raise your voice and call upon 
the people to rally ifround your Standards, and 
to wage war against France ! You will see them 
rally entbusiastically around the Prussian eagles, 
and ferrently bless their courageous king. And 
when you begin tbis struggle, sire, you and your 
army will have a formidable, an invincible ally. 
Tbat ally is public opinion^ sire ! Public opinion 
requires tbis war, and public opinion is no longer 
Bometbing dumb and creeping in the dark, but 
eometbing tbat has a voice, and tbat raises it in 
ringing, thundering notes in tbe newspapers and 
magazines. One of tbese voices spoke a few weeks 
ago in the Pulitical Journal^ as follows : * Can our 
monarch abandon tbe Oerman etnpire ? Gan he 
lock on quietly wbile France is making prepara^ 
tions for attackmg Prussia as soon as ber turn 
sball come ? It is only necessary for us to tbink 
of Italy, Switzerland, and Holland in Order to ap- 
preciate the friendship of France.* * Tbis voice has 
reechoed throughout Prussia, and every one is 
looking up to the throne of your majesty anxiously 
md bopefully ; every one is satisfied tbat you will 

* " Politlcal Joamal." Berlin, 1798. 



draw the sword for the bonor and rights of €ie^ 
many. Sire, at tbis moment I am nothing but tbe 
vöice of your people, and therefore I implore your 
migesty to take a bold and manful resolution. 
Draw tbe sword for Prussia^s bonor and Germany's 
safety." 

** I implore your migesty likewise to do so," ex- 
claimed General von Eöckeritz. " I dare to im- 
plore yonr migesty, in the name of your people. 
Oh, sire, take a bold and- manly resolution! 
Draw the sword for Prussia's bonor and Germany^s 
safety." 

The king bad risen and paced tbe room with 
violent steps. Eis features, usually so quiet and 
geotle, were now uneasy and agitated ; a gloomy 
doud covered bis brow, and a painful expression 
trembled on bis lips. He seemed to carry on a 
violent and desperate inward struggle, and bis 
breath issued painfully and giaspingly from his 
breast. Finally, after a long pause, he approached 
tbe two gentlemen wbo bad risen and were look- 
ing at bim witb evident anxiety. 

** I am unable to refute all tbese reasons," said 
tbe king, sighing, ** but an in ward voice teils me 
tbat I ought not to break my word, and commence 
bostilities. ■ If tbe welfare of tbe State requires it, 
bowever, I sball join tbe coalition, but only on 
condition tbat tbe Austrians attack Mentz in force, 
take the fortress by assault, and thereby corer 
tbe left flank of my base of Operations.* And 
now we will close our consultation for to-day. 
Go, Gount Haugwitz, and resume your negotiations 
witb the ambassadors of Bussia and Great BritaiiL 
As for you, General von Eöckeritz, I beg you to 
bring me tbe memorial of the Duke of Brunswick, 
and then you may return to your house and take 
some rest, of wbicb you doubtless stand greatly in 
need after the fatigues you have undergone." 

He greeted the gentlemen witb a hasty nod and 
tumed his back to them, witbout paying any at* 
tention to the deep and reverential bows with 
wbich the minister and tbe general withdrew tow- 
ard tbe door. 

When the two gentlemen bad reached the ante- 
room, they satisfied themselves by a rapid glance 
tbat they were alone, and tbat nobody was able to 
hear them. 

" He was quite angry," whispered General von 
Eöckeritz ; " he only yielded with the utmost re- 
luctance ; and, believe me, my friend, the king 
will never forgive us tbis victory we have obtained 
over bim ; it may produce tbe worst results and 
endanger our wbole position." 

* The kisg^s own words. — Vide " Memoiren zur Geschl- 
ehte des Preuaa. Staats.^^ By CoL Maesenbach. Vol iiL, 
p.88. 
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"Yt 18 true,*' Said Count Hangwitz, sighing, 
"tbe king dismissed us in a more abrupt and 
harsh manner than ever before. It would haye 
been better for us to yield, and let the king have 
his own way. Who knows but he is right, and 
an alliance with France, perbaps, would be more 
advantageous than this coalition with Austria and 
Bussia? It Btarües me somewhat that Austria 
should be so anxiouB to obtain the accession of 
Prussia to the coalition, for Austria certainly 
would feel no inclination to propose any alliance 
that migbt prove profitable to Prussia. It may 
be best for Prussia, after all, to side with France." 
**But public opinion would ezecrate such an 
aUiance," said General von Eöckeritz, sighing. 
"Public opinion — ^" 

"My dear friend," interrupted Count Haugwitz, 
angrily, " public opinion is like the wind, changing 
its direction every day. Success alone influences 
and decides public opinion, and if France should 
vanquish the • three powers, the same public 
opinion which now urges us to join the coalition 
would condemn us. Public opinion should not 
induce us to endanger our position and our power 
OTer the king for its sake. And I teil you, I am 
imeasy about this matter. The king was greatly 
imtated ; he seemed angry with us, because he 
feit that he is not entirely free and independent, 
and that he has granted us some power over his 
decisions." 

" We should yield even now," said General von 
Köckeritz, anxiously. '^ We should oonfess to the 
king that his reasons have convinced im, that we 
hare been mistakcn — " 

" So that he would feel with twofold force that 
not his own free will, but our altered opinion, de- 
cided his action ? " asked the minister. " No, we 
must give the king a chance to decide the whole 
question by his own untrammelled authority, and 
to prove that he alone is the ruler 6f Pnissia's 
destinies. Ton can give him the best opportunity 
for 60 doing, for you have a pretext to retum to 
him at once. Did not the king Order you to 
bring him the memorial of the Duke of Bruos- 
wick?" 

"Good Heaven! that is true; the king is 
waiting for the memorial !" exclaimed the general, 
in terror. " In my anxiety, I even forgot his 
Orders." 

" Hasten, my friend, to bring it at once to him," 
Baid Count Haugwitz, "and with your leave I 
Bhall take a little rest in the room which the king 
has been kind enough to assign to you here in 
the paJace. He will perbaps countermand the 
instructioiis he has just given me." 
A few minutes afterward General von Köckeritz, 



nith the memorial in his hands, reentered the 
cablnet of the king, who was still slowly pacing 
the room, without noticing the arrival of hifl 
ad vis er. 

"Tour majesty," said the general, timidly, 
"here is the memorial of Ferdinand, duke of 
Brunswick." 

" Just lay it on my desk there," said the kin^ 
continuiug his promenade. 

General von Eöckentz stepped to the desk and 
placed the memorial on it. Just at that moment 
the king had arrived at the desk too, and paused 
in frout of the general. He fixed a long and 
moumful glance upon him and slowly shook his 
head. 

" Tim have deserted me also," said the king, 
sighing. ** You may be right, gentlemen, I have 
yielded to your more profound sagacity for the 
time bcing, but an inward voice teils me that it is 
wrong to break the peace because France at the 
present time is being threatened on all sides, and 
because her armies have been defeated." 

" Your majesty alone has to decide the whole 
question," said Köckeritz, solemnly. "Your 
conviction is our law, and we submit in dutiful 
obedience to your majesty^s more profound saga- 
city. It is for you to conunand, and for us to 
obey." 

A sudden gleam beamed in the eyes of the 
king, and a deeper blush mantled his cheeks. The 
general saw it, and comprehended it very welL 
' " Moreover," he added, with downcast eyes and 
with an air of confusion, " moreover, I have to 
make a confession to your majesty in my own 
name and in that of Count Haugwitz. While try? 
ing to win your majesty by our arguments for the 
war and for the coalition, it has happened to us 
that we were converted by the arguments your 
majesty adduced against the war and againsl the 
coalition, and that your majesty convinced us of 
the fallacy of our opinion. It is, perhaps, very 
humiliating to admit that our conviction has 
veered around so suddenly, but your mi^jesty^s 
convincing eloquence — " 

" No, not my poor eloquence, but the truth has 
convinced you," exclaimed the king, joyfully, 
" and I thank you for having the truly manly 
and noble courage to admit that you were mis- 
taken and have changed your mind. I am grate- 
ful to Count Haugwitz, too, and I shall never for- 
get this generous and bighly honorable confession 
of yours. It is a new proof for me that you are 
faithftil and reliable friends and servants of mine, 
men who are not ashamed of acknowled^ng an 
error, and who care more for the welfare of the 
State than for carrying their own point. I there- 
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fore Trithdraw my previous instructions. I shall 
not join the coalition. Hasten to Haagwitz, my 
friend. Teil him to go forthwith to the Russian 
ambassador and inform him that mj army will 
not assist the forces of the coalition, and that I 
Bhaü take no part whatever in the war against 
France. Haugwitz is to say the same to the Eng- 
lish ambassador, and to inform him that I shall 
not Claim the subsidy of six million dollars, which 
England ofiered to pay me for my auxiliary army. 
Six million dollars ! I believe General Tempelhof 
was right when he Said the siege of a second-rate 
fortress would cost a million dollars, and in Holland 
we should have to take more than ten fortresses 
from the stubbom and intrepid French. This 
would cost US more than ten million dollars, and, 
moreover, we should have to use up the powder 
and ammunition destined for our own defence. 
Those six million dollars that England would 
pay me would not cover our outlay ; I should be 
obliged to add four million dollars more, and to 
shed the blood of my brave and excellent soldiers 
without obtaining, perhaps, even the slightest 
adyantage for Prussia. Hasten, general, to com- 
municate my fixed and irrevocable resolution to 
Gount Haugwitz. Prussia remains neutral, and 
takes no part whatever in the war against 
France I " 

" I hasten to carry out your majesty*s Orders," 
exciaimed General von Köckeritz, Walking toward 
the door, " and I know that Gount Haugwitz will 
Bubmit to the royal decisiou with the same joyful 
humillty and obedience as myself." 

The king^s eyes followed him with an expres- 
Bion of gcDuine emotion. 

" He is a faithful and honest friend," he said, 
'* and that is, indeed, a rare boon for a king. Ah, 
I have succeeded, then, in averting this bloody 
thunder-cloud once more from Prussia, and I shall 
preserve the blessings of peace to my people. And 
now, I believe, I may claim some credit for the 
manner in which I have managed this delicate af- 
fair, and repose a little from the cares of govem- 
ment. I will go to Louisa — her sight and the 
Bmiles of my cbildren will reward me for having 
done my duty as a king." 



OHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE LEOITIMATE WIHB. 

Thb Prince von Heuss, Henry XTV., Austrian 
ambassador at Berlin, had died au hour ago. A 
painful disease had confined him to his bed for 



weeks, and Marianne Heier had nnrsed him during 
this time with the greatest love and devotion. 
She had never left his bedside, and no one exeept 
berself, the physicians, and a few servants bad 
been permitted to enter the sick-room. The broth- 
ers and nephcws of the prince, who had come to 
Berlin in Order to see tbeir dying relative once 
more, had vainly solicited this favor. The physi- 
cians had told them that the sufifering prince was 
unable to bear any excitement, there being great 
danger that immediate death would be the conse- 
quence of a scene between them. The prince, 
moreover, had sent his trusted voHet de chambre to 
his brother, and informed him, even if he were 
entirely well, he would not accept the Visits of a 
brother who had shown him so little fratemal 
love, and caused him so much grief by opposing 
his faithful and beloved friend Marianne Meier in 
the most oifensive and insulting manner. 

The distinguished relatives of the prince, there- 
fore, had to x^ontent themselves with watching his 
palace from afar, and with bribing a few of bis 
servants to transmit to them hourly reports about 
the condition of the patient. 

And now Prince Henry XIV*. was dead, and bis 
brother was his successor and heir, the prince 
having leit no legitimate ofifspring. It was uni- 
versally believed that he had never been married, 
and that his immense fortune, his estates and ti- 
tles, would devolve on his brother. It is true 
there was still that mistress of his, fair Marianne 
Meier, to whom the prince, in his sentimental in- 
fatuation, had paid the honors of a legitimate 
wife. But, of course, she had no Claims whatever 
to the inheritance ; it would be an act of generos- 
ity to leave her in possession of the costly pres- 
ents the prince had made to her, and to pay her 
a small pension. 

The prince had hardly closed his eyes, there- 
fore, and the doctors had just pronounced him 
dead, when his brother, now Prince Henry XV., 
accompanied by a few lawyers, entered the palace 
of the deceased in order to take possession of bis 
property, and to have the necessary seals applied 
to the doors. 

However, to give himself at least a semblanceof 
brotherly love, the prince desired first to repair to 
the death-rooin, and to take a last leave of the 
deceased. But in the anteroom he met the two 
footmen of his brother, who dared to stop his pas- 
sage, telling him that no one was allowed to enter. 

"And who dares to issue such Orders ? " asked 
the prince, without stopping a moment. 

" Madame has done so," said the first valä de 
chambre, ** Madame wants to be alone with the 
remains of her husband." 
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The prince sliniggedliiß Shoulders, and, followed 
by the legal gentlemei), he walked to the door, 
which he vaiiily tried to open. 

** I believe that woman has locked the door," 
Bald the prince, angrilj. 

"^Yes, sir, madame has locked the door," said 
the vaiet de chambre; ** she does not want to be 
disturbed in her grief by mere Visits of condo- 
lence." 

" Well, let US leave her, then, to her grief," 
exelaimed the prince, with a sarcastic smile. 
" Come, gentlemen, let ns attend to our business. 
Let US take an inventory of the fumiture m the 
several rooins and then seal them. You may be 
our guide, valet" 

But the v<det de chambre shrugged his Shoul- 
ders and shook his head. ^* Pardon me, sir, that 
is impossible. His highness, our late prince and 
master, several days ago, when he feit' that 
his end was drawing near, caused every room to 
be locked and sealed by the first attachS of the 
legation. in the presence of all the members of the 
embassy. The keys to all the roonis, however, 
were handed by Order of the prince to madame, 
his wife." 

The new prince, Henry XY., tumed somewhat 
uneasily to the legal gentlemen. 

" Have we a right to open the doors forcibly ? " 

" No, that would be contrary to law," said one 
of the lawyers, in a low voice. " The late prince 
has doubtless left some directions in relation to 
this matter and intrusted them to the officers of 
the legation. Your highness ought to apply to 
those gentlemen." 

" Is the first aäaehS of the legation, Baron Wer- 
dern, in the palace ? " said the prince to the valet 
de chambre, 

" No, your highness, he has just gone out with 
a few other gentlemen of the legation to request 
the attendance of two officers of the law, that the 
will may be opened and read in their presence." 
" My brother has made a will, then ? " asked 
the prince, in a somewhat frightened tone. 

"Yes, your highness, and he laid it, in the 
presence of every membe^of the legation, of two 
officers of the law, and of every servant, three 
days ago, in a strong box, the key of which he 
handed to the officers of the law, when the box 
was deposited in the archives of the legation." 
** And why did Baron Werdern go now for the 

officers of the law ? " 
^^ In Order to request their attendance in the 

palace, the late prince having left the verbal order 

Üv&t his will should be opened two hours afler his 

death. The baron was going to invite your high- 

Etess likewise to be present.^ 



" Well, let US wait here for the arrival of tho 
gentlemen," said Prince Henry XY., shrugging Ms 
Shoulders. " It seems a little stränge to me, how- 
ever, that I must wait here in the anteroom like 
a supplicant Go and announce my visit to ma- 
dame ! " 

The valet de chambre bowed and left the room. 
The prince called the two lawyers to his side. 
'^ What do you think of this whole matter?" he 
asked, in a low voice. 

The two representatives of the law shrugged 
their Shoulders. *^Your highness, every thing 
seems to have been done here legally. We must 
wait for the retum of the. gentlemen and for the 
opening of the will." 

The valet de chambre now re6ntered the room, 
and approached the prince. ** Madame sends her 
respects t» the prince, and begs him to excuse her 
inability to admit her brother-in-law just now, as 
she is dressing at the present moment She will 
have the honor to salute her gracious brother-in- 
law at the ceremony." 

^^Boes that woman call myself her gracious 
brother-in-law ? " asked the prince, with an air of 
the most profound contempt, turning his back to 
the valet de chambre, " We will wait here, then, 
gentlemen," he added, turning to the lawyers. 
''*■ It seems that woman intends to take a petty re- 
venge at this moment for the contempt with which 
I have always treated her. I shall know, however, 
how to chastlse her for it, and — " 

" Hush, your highness," whispered one of the 
lawyers, " they are commg 1 " 

In fact, the large folding-doors were opened at 
that moment, and on a catafalque, hung with black 
cloth, the remains of the prince were lying in 
State ; on both sides of the catafalque large tapers 
were buming in heavy silver chandeliers. 

Prince Henry, awed by this solemn scene, 
walked forward, and the grave countenance of his 
brother, with whom he had llved so long in dis* 
cord, and whom he had not seen for many years, 
filled his heart with uneasiness and dismay. 

He approached the room, followed by the legal 
gentlemen, with hesitating, noiseless steps. On 
the threshold of the door there now appeared the 
first aüachk of the legation, Baron Werdern, who, 
bowing deeply, invited the prince whisperingly to 
come in. 

The prince walked in, and on crossing the 
threshold, it seemed to him as if his brother'S 
corpse had moved, and as if his half-opened eyes 
were fixed upon him with a threateniog expression« 

The prince averted his eyes from the corpse in 
dismay and saluted the gentlemen Standing around 
a table covered with black cloth. Two large 
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chandeliers, with bumiDg tapers, a strong box, 
and writiDg-materials, had been placed upon this 
table ; on one nide, two arm-chaire, likewiBe cot- 
ered with black clotb, were to be seen. 

The baron conducted the prmce to one of these 
arm-chairs, and invited him to sit down. Prince 
Henry did so, and then looked anxiously at the 
officers of the law, who were Standing at the table 
in their black robes, and behind wbom were as- 
sembled all the members of the legation, the phy- 
sicians, and the servants of the late prince. 

A long pause ensued. Then, all at once, t^e 
folding-doors opened, and the prince's Steward 
appeared on the threshold. 

" Her highness the Princess Dowager von Reuss," 
he Said, in a loud, solemn voice, and Marianne's 
tull, imposing form entered the room. She was 
clad in a black dress with a long train ; a black 
veil, fastened above her head on a diadem, sur- 
rounded her noble figare like a dark cloud, and in 
this cloud beamed her expansive, thoughtful fore- 
head, and her large flaming eyes sparkled. Her 
features were breathing the most profound and 
majestic tranquillity ; and when she now saluted 
the gentlemen with a condescending nod, her 
whole bearing was so impressive and distinguished 
that even Prince Henry was unable to remain in- 
different, and he rose respectfully from his arm- 
chair. 

Marianne, however, paid no attention to him, 
but approached the remains of her husband. With 
inimitable grace she knelt down on one side of 
the catafalque. The priest who had entered with 
her knelt down on the other. 

Both of them muttered fervent prayers for the 
deceased. Marianne then arose, and, bending over 
the corpse, imprinted a long kiss upon the forehead 
of her departed husband. 

** Farewell, my husband I " she said, in her füll, 
melodious voice, and then turned around and 
stepped toward the table. Witbout deigning to 
glance at the prince, she sat down in the arm- 
chair. 

" I request the officers of the law now to open 
the strong box," she said, in an almost imperious 
voice. 

One of the officers handed the key to Baron 
Werdern; the latter opened the strong box, and 
took from it a sealed paper, which he gave to the 
officer. 

" Do you recognize the paper as the same you 
yourself locked in this strong box ? " she asked. 
** Is it the same which his highness the late Prince 
von Reuss, Henry XIV., handed-'to you ? " 

** Yas, it is the same,'' said the two officers ; 
" it is the will of the late prince.'' 



" And you know that bis highness ordered ns 
to open it immediately after his death, and to pro- 
mulgate its Contents. Proceed, therefore, accord- 
ing to the Instructions of the deceased." 

One of the officers broke the seal, and now that 
he unfolded the paper, Marianne turned her head 
toward the prince, and fixed her buming eyea 
piercingly upon his countenance.' 

The officer commenced reading the will First 
came the preamble, to be found in every will, and 
then the officer read in a louder voice, as follows : 

" In preparing to appear before the throne of 
the Lord, I feel especially called upon to retum 
my most heart-felt thanks, in this public manner, 
to my wife, Princess Marianne, nie Meier, for the 
constancy, love, and devotion which she has shown 
to me during our whole married life, and for the 
surpassing patience and self-abnegatiou with which 
she nursed me during my last sickness. I deem 
myself especially obliged to make this acknowl- 
edgment, inasmuch as my wife, in her true love 
for me, has suffered many undeserved aspersions 
and insults, because, in accordance withmy wishes, 
she kept our marriage secret, and in consequence 
had to bear the sneers of evil-disposed persona, 
and the insults of malicious enemies. But she is 
my lawful wife before God and man, and she ia 
fully entitled to assume the name of a Princess 
Dowager von Reuss. I hereby expressly authorize 
her to do so, and, by removing the secret that has 
been observed during my life in relation to cur 
marriage, I authorize my wife to assume the title 
and rank due to her, and I hereby command mj 
brother, as well as his sons and the other mem- 
bers of my famUy, to pay to the Princess Dowager 
von Reuss, nie Meier, the respect and deference dae 
to her as the widow of the late head of the family, 
and to which she is justly entitled by her virtue, 
her blameless conduct, her respectability, beauty, 
and amiability. The Princess Dowager von Reuss 
is further authorized to let her servants wear the 
livery and colors of my house, to display the coat- 
of-arms of the princes von Reuss on her carriages, 
and to enjoy the füll Privileges of her rank. If 
my brother Henry, th* heir of my titles, should 
have any doubts as to her rights in this regard, 
the officer reading my will is requested to ask him 
whether or not he desires to obtain further evi- 
dence in relation to the legitimacy of my mar- 
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nage. 

*' Does your highness require any further evi- 
dence ? " asked the offiqer, interrupting the read' 
ing of the will 

** I do," said the prince, who had listened to the 
reading of the will with a pale face and gloomy 
mien. 
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" Here ia that eTidence,*' said the priest, beck- 
oning the sexton, who stood on the threshold of 
the door. The latter approached the priest, and 
handed him a large volume bound m black mo- 
rocco. 

" It is the church register, in which I have en- 
tered all the marriages, christenmgs, and funeral 
masses performed in the chapel of the Austrian 
embassy," said the priest. "On this page you 
find the minutes of the marriage of the Prince von 
Reuss, Henry XIV., and Miss Marianne Meier. 
The ceremony took place two years ago. I have 
baptized the princess myself, and thereby received 
her into the pale of the holy Catholic Church, and 
I have likewise performed the rite of marriage on 
the occasion referred to. I hereby certify that 
the princess is the lawfol wife of the Ute prince, 
as is .testified by the minutes entered on the 
church register. The marriage was performed in 
the chapel^ and in the presence of witnesses, who 
have signed the minutes, like myself." 

" I witnessed the marriage," said Baron Wer- 
dern, " and so did the military counsellor Gentz, 
who, if your highness should desire further testi- 
mony, will be ready to corroborate our State- 
ments." 

"No," said the prince, gloomily, " I require no 
further testimony. I am fully satisfied of the 
truth of your Statements, and will now pay my re- 
spects to my sister-in-law, the Princess Dowager 
von Reuss, tUc Meier." 

He bowed, with a sarcastic smile, which, for a 
moment, caused the blood to rush to Marianne^s 
pale cheeks, and then carelessly leaned back into 
his arm-chair. 

"Be^kind enough to proceed," he said, tuming 
to the officer. 

The latter took up the will again and read its 
several sections and clauses. The prince be- 
queathed his palace, with every thing in it, to 
his wife Marianne, and likewise his carriages, his 
horses, and the family diamonds he had inherited 
from his mother. The remainder of his consider- 
able property he left to his brother, asking him 
to agree with the Princess Marianne on a pension 
corrcsponding with her rank and position insociety. 
Then followed some legacies and pensions for the 
old servants of his household, a few güls to the 
poor, and last the appropriation of a sum for 
which a mass was to be read on every anniversary 
of his death, for the peace of his soul. 

The ceremony was over. The officers of the 
law und the members of the embassy had left the 
death-room, and on a sign from Marianne the ser- 
vants had also withdräwn. 

The prince had exchanged a few words in a low 



voice with his two lawyers, whereupon they Hke- 
wise had left the room. No one except the broth- 
er and the wife of the deceased remained now in 
this gloomy room, illuminated by the flickering 
tapers. Marianne, however, seemed to take no 
notice of the presence of her brotber-inlaw ; she 
had approached the corpse again, and gazed at it 
with the most profound emotion. 

"I thank you, Henry," she said, loudly and sol- 
emnly. " I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart ; you have given back to me my honor ; you 
have revenged me upon your haughty relatives, 
and upon the sneering world ! " 

" Do not thank him, rcspected sister-in-law, for 
he has left you poor," said the prince, approach- 
ing her, and contemplating her with a frcezing 
smile. " My brother has made you a princess, it 
is true, but he has not given you the meana to 
live as a princess. He has bequeathed to you thia 
palace, with its costly fumiture ; he has bequeathed 
to you his carriages and diamonds ; but a palace 
and fumiture are no estates, and in order to keep 
carriages one has to feed men and horses. It is 
true, you can seil the palace and the diamonds, 
and obtain for them several hundred thousand 
florins. That sum would be amply sufficient for 
a person leading a retired life, but it is very little 
for one who desires to keep up a princely house- 
hold, and to live in tho style becoming a lady of 
your beauty and social position. My brother has 
foreseen all this, and he indirectly gave us a chance 
to come to an understanding, by asking me to 
agree with you on a pension to be paid you. 
Hence I ask^^ou, how much do you dem&nd? 
How high will be the sum for which you wiU seil 
me your mourning veil, your name, and your title 
of princess dowager? For you doubtlcss antici- 
pate, madame, that I do not propose to ackuowl- 
edge you publicly as my sister-in-law, and to re- 

ceive a Marianne Meier among the members 

of my family, Teil me your price, therefore, ma- 
dame." 

Marianne looked at him with flaming eyes, a 
deep blush of anger mantUng her cheeks. " Pi-ince 
von Reuss," she said, proudly, ** you will have to 
permit the world to call me your sister-in-law. I 
am your sister-in-law, and I shall prove to the world 
and to you that it is unnecesaary to have been bom 
under a princely canopy in orderte live, think, and 
act like a princess. My husband has rewarded me 
in this hour for years of suffering and humillation. 
Do you believe that my reward is for sale ibr vile 
money ? And if you should offer me millions, I 
should reject them if, in retum, I were to lead a 
nameless, disreputable, and obscureexlstence. I will 
sooner die of starvation as a Princess Dowager von 
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BeuBS than live in opulence as Marianne Haer. 
This is mj last word ; and now, sir, begone ! Do 
not desecrate this room by your oold and ^^tia> 
tic thoughts, and by your heartless calculations I 
HoDor the repose of the dead and the grief of the 
living. Begone I '* 

She proudly tumed away from Um, and bent 
once more over the corpse. - While she wasdoing 
so her black veil, with a gentle nutle, feil down 
over her face and wrapped her, as well as the 
corpse, as in a dark mist, so that the two forms 
seemed to melt into one. 

The prince feit a shndder penrading his frame, 
and the presence of the corpse embarrassed him. 

** I will not distiirb you now in your gjcieS, ma^ 
damc,*^ he said ; "I hope your tears will flow less 
copiously as soon as the funeral is over, and I 
shall thon send my lawyer, for the purpose of 
treating firther wlth you.** 

He buwed, and hasteaed to the door. She 
seemed neither to have heard his words, nor to 
have noticed that he was withdrawing. She was 
still bendxQg over the remains of her husband, 
the black doud surrounding her and the corpse. 



OHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE VIOHTKENTH OV BBUMAIBI. 

"News from France!*' exclaimed Counsellor 
Gentz, entering Marianne*s boudoir in breathless 
haste. ** Do you already know what has occurred ? 
Did you hear, Marianne, how France has dosed 
the eighteenth Century ? ** 

Marianne looked up into the face of her friend, 
with a gentle and peculiar smile. ** That must 
have been exciting intelligence,** she said, " inas- 
much 08 it was even able to arouse tJie dreamer, 
Frederick Gentz, from his political sleep, and 
to cause him to take interest again in the affairs 
of the World. Well, let us hear the news ; what 
has occurred in France ? " 

** General Bonaparte has overthrown the Direc- 
tory, and dispersed the Gouncü of Five Hun- 
dred." 

^* And you call that news ? " asked Marianne, 
shrugging her Shoulders. ** You teil me there the 
history of the ninth and tenth of November, or, 
as the French republicans say, of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth of Brumaire. And you believe 
that I have not yet heard of it to-day, on the 
twenty-sixth of December? My friend Gentz, 
Bonaparte*s deeds need not more than a month in 
Order to penetrate through the world; they soar 
ak>ft with eagle-wings, and the whole woild be- 



holds them, because they darken the horizon of 
the whole world." 

^ But you have only heard the preamble of m; 
news," ejaculated Gentz, impatiently. **I have 
no doubt that you know the history of the eigh- 
teenth of Brumure, and that you are aware that 
Franoe, on that day, plaoed herseif under the ruie 
of three oonsuls, one of whom was General Bona- 
parte." 

" The other two consuls are Sieyes and Ducos," 
interrupted Marianne. **I know that, and I know, 
too, that Luden, Bonaparte's brother, president of 
the Legislative Assembly, upon receiving the oath 
of Office of the three consuls, said to them : ^ The 
greatest nation on earth intrusts you with its desti- 
nies ; thewelfaire of thirty millions of men, the pres- 
ervation of order at home, and tUe reestabltshment 
of peaoe abroad, are your task. Three months 
■from to-day public opinion will ezpect to hear from 
you how you have acoomplished it.* " * 

"Well, M. Bonaparte did not make public 
opinion wait so long," said Gentz ; " or rather, he 
asserts public opinion had not given him tiroe to 
wait 80 long, and that it was public opinion itself 
that called upon him to prodaim himself sover- 
eign of France.** 

*'Sovereign of France?" asked Marianne, in 
surprise. " Bonaparte has made himself king ? " 

'^ Yes, king, but under another name ; he has 
caused himself to be elected consul for ten years ! 
Ah, he will know how to shorten these ten years, 
just as he knew how to shorten those three 
months I ** 

" And this report is reliable ? " asked Marianne, 
musingly. 

"Perfectly so. Bonaparte was eleoted first 
consul on the twenty-fifth of December, and on 
the same day the new Constitution was promul- 
gated througbout France. That is a very fine 
Ghristmas present whicb France has made to the 
World ! A box filled with dragon*s teeth, from 
which armed hosts will spring up. It is tme, the 
first consul tiow pretends to be very anxious to 
restore peace to Europe. He has sent special am- 
bassadors to all courts, with profuse assurances 
of his friendship and paoific intentions, and he 
sent them off even previous to his eleotion, in o^ 
der to announce the news of the latter to the fo^ 
eign courts on the same day on which he was pro- 
chümed first consul at Paris. Such a peace-mes- 
senger of the general has arrived at Berlin ; he 
has brought us the Strange and startling news.** 

" What is the name of this peace-messenger of 
the modern god of war ? ** asked Marianne. 

♦ "Hlßtolro du Oonsulat et de rEmpire,''par A Tblen, 
ToL i.i p. 16. 
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"He sefnt his Adjutant, Oeneral Duroo ; the lai- 
ter reached Berlin yesterday, and appeared eren 
toKlay as the petted guest of cur court) at the 
great soirSe of the qneen. Oh, my friend, my stu- 
pid German heart trembled with anger when I 
saw the kind and flatteriug attentions that were 
paid to this Frenchman, while Gennan gentlemen 
of genius, merit, and ability were kept in the back- 
groand, neither the king nor the queen seeming 
to take any nptice of their presencel There were 
Gount Hardenberg, and the noble President of 
Westphalia, Baron Stein; they stood neglected 
in a bay window, and looked sadly at the royal 
couple, who treated the Frenchman in the midst 
of the coort in the most distinguished manner ; 
there were Blücher and Gneisenau, overlooked by 
everybody, although thdr uniforms were no less 
brilliant than that of the French enyoy ; and there 
was finally Frederick Gentz, myself, who had only 
appeared at tMs court festiral owing to the special 
desire and order of the queen, and whose pres- 
ence she had entirely forgotten, altbough Gualüeri 
reminded her of it at least three times, and told 
her that I was there, and had only come because 
the queen had expressly ordered it so. But what 
did her beautiful mtgesty care that a Gennan wri- 
ter waA vfunly waiting for a smile of her aflßibility, 
and a gracious nod of her lorely head? The 
French enroy was by far more important than all 
of US. For the sake of the Frenchman, even 
* Madame Etiquette,* the Countess Ton Voss, 
mistress of ceremonies, had been silenced, and 
the piain adjutant of the first consul was received 
with as much. distinction as if he were a minister 
plenipotentiary, while he only came as the simple 
agent for a private indiriduaL They asked him 
to teil them about the battle of the Pyramids, 
about the battles of Mount Tabor and Aboakir, and 
the whole court listened to him with a suspenso 
as though Bonaparte's a<^utant were preaching a 
new gospel. Whenever he paused in his narra- 
tive, the queen, with her fasdnating smile, con- 
stantly addressed new questions to him, and praised 
the achievements of General Bonaparte as though 
he were the Messiah sent into the world to deliver 
it from the evils of war I In short, he had a per- 
fect success ; and at last, by means of an adroit 
trick, he manäged to render it as magnificent as 
possible. The queen told General Dnroc of our 
German customs, and informed him that this was 
the day on which the Germans everywhere made 
presenta to eaeh other, and that gifts were laid 
UDder Ghrifltmaa-trees, adomed with buming ta- 
pers. At that moment Buroc tumed to the king, 
uid Said, with his intolerable French amiability : 

Sire,if this ia the day of universal presents in Ger- 



many, J. believe I will be courageous enongh to-day 
to ask your m^jesty for a present in the name of 
the first consul, General Bonaparte, if your majes- 
ty will permit me to do so.' The king, of course, 
gave him the desired permission, and Duroo con- 
tinued : ' Sire, the present for which I am to ask 
your majesty, in the name of the firsib consul, is a 
bnst of your great ancestor, Frederick the Second. 
The first consul recently examined the statues in 
the Diana Gallery at the TuUeries ; there were the 
statues of CsBsar and Brutus, of Goriolanus and 
Cicero, of Louis XIV. and Charles V., but the first 
consul did not see the statue of Frederick the 
G^eat, and he deems the coUection of the heroes 
of ancient and modern times incomplete as long 
as it does not embrace the name of Frederick the 
Great Sire, I take the liberty, therefore, to ask 
you, in the name of France, for a bust of Freder- 
ick the Great ! ' " * 

** Yery adroit, indeed,*' said Marianne, smiling ; 
** these ropubUcans seem tobe excellent courtiers." 

"Yes, very adroit!" ezdaimed Gentz; "the 
whole court was in ecstasy at this tremendous 
flattery, at this compliment paid by the great re- 
public to little Prussia ; but I could not stand it 
any longer in those halls, and in the presence of 
those fawning Germans, and I hastened away in 
Order to unbosom to you myrage,my indignation, 
and my grief. Oh, my fair friend, what is to be- 
come of Germany, and what will be the end of 
all these troubles ? Buin is staring us in the face, 
and we do not see it ; we are rushing toward the 
precipice, and must fall a prey to France, to this 
wolf in sbeep's clothing, which will caress and pet 
US until it will be able to devour us l " 

"I like to hear you talk in this strain," said 
Marianne, joyfuUy. " That is again the friend of 
my heart, who is now taJking to me. Listen to 
me. I have to communicate news to you, too, 
and you must not be surprised if I reply to your 
important political intelUgence by a reference to 
my petty personal interests. But there is a con- 
nection between them, and you will see it by and 
by. Listen, then, to the news conceming myself." 

" Tes, Marianne,'* said Gentz, kneeling down 
before her, and leaning his head upon her knees, 
" yes, teil me about yourself, my beautiflil fairy 
queen ; lull my political pains a little by themagio 
song which is flowing from your red lips like a 
fresh source of love. Oh, my charming princess, 
now that I am looking np into your radiant face, 
I feel a buming shame that I should have dese- 
crated the delightful moments I passed by your 
side by such trivial complaints about the misery 
■ 'I I ■ 1 

* HlstorioaL 
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of German politics. Wbat ha^e we to do wiih 
politics ? What do we care if Germany is going 
to be riiined? Äprks now le deluge/ Let us 
enjoy the bliss of the fleeting honr 1 " 

Marianne played smilingly with her elender fin- 
gers, covcred with sparkling diamond rings, in his 
hair, and looked upon him with a wondroas air. 

** Enthusiast ! " ehe Said ; *^ now an ardent poli- 
tician, then an impaseioned lover, and ready at 
all hours to exchange one rdle for the other ! Will 
you not listen to my news ? My quarrel with my 
dear'brother-in-law, Henry XV., ie ended; we 
have come to an agreement.*' 

^ And I hope my sagacious and prudent Mari- 
anne has subdued her proud and bold heart this 
time, and had a little regard for her advantage/' 
replied Gentz. "'A woman as beautiful and ra- 
diant as Marianne Meier needs no empty aristocratic 
title, for your beauty makes yon the queen of the 
World ; but you need wealth in order to add power 
to your beauty, and to adom it with a cloak glit- 
tering with gold and purple. WeU, my queen, 
are you again Marianne Meier, and a millionnaire 
bcsides ? " 

" What a fool I " she exclaimed, proudly, " wjiat 
a fool you are to believe I would crawl back into 
the Jews* quarter and expoee myself to the sneere 
of my enviöus friends! No, my frieDd, money 
and beauty are insnfficient for those who desire to 
play a r&le in the world ; they stand in need of 
rank and titlcs, too, for these are the magic words 
opening to us the doors of royal palaces, and 
placing US on a par with the privileged and inac- 
cessible. I, for one, want to play my rdle in the 
World; hence I must have a distinguished title. 
It is true I also stand in need of wealth, and by 
means of a ekilful arrangement I have eecured 
both. The mote in my Jewish eye appearing to 
my aristocratic relatives like a yery large beam, 
I have yielded and renounced the title of a Prin- 
cesB von Reuss ; but, in spite of that, I remain a 
princess and retain the title of highness. The 
prince, my brother-in-law, has ^ven me a splen- 
did estate in fee-simple, the annual revennes of 
which amount to no less than twenty thousand 
dollars ; in retum, however, I surrender to him 
the family diamonds, this palace, the earriages 
with the coat-of-arms of the Reuss family, the 
horses and liveries, and last, the name and title 
of a Princess Dowager von Reuss." 

*' And now, like all the fairies in the ehildren's 
books, you are a wondrous child without name 
and rank, but showering with your enowy hands 
golden suns and glittering stars upon mankind ? " 

**No, I am no nameless woman now, but I 
»dopt the name of my estate of Eibenberg, and 



from this day forward I shaü be the Princesi 
Marianne of Eibenberg, the Emperor of German; 
himself having recognized my new title. The 
documents, signed by the emperor himself, are on 
the table there. The prince brou^ht them to me 
to-day as a Christmas-preeent. Now, my friend, 
my real life is to commence; I have acquired 
wealth and a distinguished name. The poor Jew- 
ess, the daughter of the Ghetto, has moved into 
the palace of the aristocracy and become a prin- 
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cess. 

" And I will be the first to do you homage as 
though you were my princess and queen!" ex- 
claimed Gkntz, ** the first who will call himself 
your vassaL Come, my princess, let me place the 
eweet yoke upon my neck ; let my forehead touch 
the ground jin which you are Walking ; place your 
foot upon my neck, so that I may feel the sweet 
bürden of your rule." 

And bending down his head until his brow 
touched the floor, he placed her tiny foot, encased 
in a beautiful silken shoe, upon his neck. Mari- 
anne did not interfere with him, but looked down 
on him with a proud, triumphant smile. 

"You lie at my feet, Frederick Gentz," she 
Said, "nevertheless I will lift you up to me; you 
shall stand by my side, my equal, famous and 
great as you ought to be, owing to your geniusi 
But a truce to tender trifling, my friend ; both of 
US have to accomplish great purposes, and cur 
thoughts and actions should be grave and stem. 
Come, rise from your knees, my vassal ; you shall 
be a prince by my side, and we will rule the world 
together." 

She withdrew her foot from his neck, but Gentz 
seized it with both hands and kissed it. He then 
quickly rose from his knees, and drew himself up 
to his füll height, looking at her stemly and al- 
most angrily. 

" You have often told me that you loved me," 
he Said, ** but it was a lie ; you do not understand 
love, your heart is cold and your senses are silent, 
only your pride speaks." 

" It is possible that you are right," she replied, 
"but, in that case, I love you with my pride and 
with my miod, and that is worth something, at all 
events. I want to see you honored, famous, and 
influential ; is not that also love ? " 

"No, it is a mockery!" ejaculated Gentz, 
moumfully. " It is malice, for you see I am a 
poor, despised man, without money, without famc, 
without rank; a miserable military counsellor, 
outranked by every private counsellor, and perse- 
cuted day by day by my creditors, as if they were 
vultures following a poor dove whose wings have 
been clipped." 
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*'Bat yovLT wings shall grow agam, so that you 
may escape from the vultures I *' exclaimed Mari- 
anne, ** and that you may soar, eagle-like, above 
the miFeries of the world, and exerdse a com- 
manding influence over it The time of dreams 
and expectations is over, the time for action has 
come for all energetic and able minda. Two years 
ago I asked you, as I do to-day, if you would not 
devote your Services to Austria, and if you would 
not seek for fame and bappinesd in that country, 
m whicb your genius would be appreciated and 
rewarded. Do you remember what you replied to 
me at that time ? " 

" Yes, T remember," said Gentz, with a sarcas- 
tic smile ; " I was foolish enough to reject your of- 
fers, and to declare that I would stay here at 
Berlin, and see if my native country would not 
need my abilities and my Services, and if our 
hilers here would not avail ihemselves of my tal- 
ents and of my pen. And thus I have lost, again, 
two years of my life, and only my debts have in- 
creased, but not my fame." 

*' ßecause you were an enthusiast, and expected 
to be appreciated in Prussia ; believing this good 
king (who would like to make bis people happy 
and prosperous, but who timidly shrinks back 
from all energetic resolutions) would be very 
grateiiil to you for exhorting him to grant free- 
dom of the press to bis subjects, and, in general, 
to introduce liberty and equality in bis states. 
Do you still belicve that Frederick William the 
Third wfll do so ? " * 

" No, be will not," replied. Gentz, moumfully ; 
**no, this king does not understand the present 
age, and instead of being a step in advance of it, 
he will always remain a step behind it, and thus 
involve Prussia in untold misery and suffering. I 
have boped and waited long enough ; the time of 
patience and idleness is now over, and I therefore 
renounce, to-day, at the end of the cighteenth 
Century, my native State, in order to become a 
Citizen and son of a larger fatherland. I oeas^ to 
be a Prussian, in order to become a German; and 
Prussia having no desire to avail herseif of my 
abilities, I am going to see whether or not Ger- 
many has any use for them. My beautiful Mari- 
anne, you shall be the priestess who receives the 
oath whicb I make on the altar of the father- 
land : * I swear to devote all my powers and talents 
to Oermany ; I swear to be a faithful and untiring 
eon to my great fatherland l ' " 

"I have heard your oath, Prederick Gentz, and 
I accept it in the name of Germany," said Mari- 
anne, solemnly. "You shall be the champion of 
the honor and rights of Germany ; your weapon, 

however, shall not be the sword, but the pen." 



"But where will the lists be opened to my 
tournament t " asked Gentz, musingly. 

** In Austria," replied Marianne, quickly ; " the 
Emperor of Germany is expecting you, the son 
of Germany ; the Emperor of Germany is calling 
you to serve and promote the interests of your 
fatherland. I am aütborized to teil you that 
The new Austrian envoy, Count Stadion, has re- 
quested me to do so ; he has asked me to win you 
for Austria, that is, for Germany. For, believe 
me, the welfare of Germany is nowadays consulted 
in Austria, and not in Prussia ! " 

" No, not in Prussia 1 " exclaimed Gentz, moum- 
fully. " Our govemment shuts its eyes in order 
not to behold the terrors whtch are rushing 
toward us with irresistible force, and will soon, 
like an avalanche, roll over Germany and anni- 
hilate us all, unless we skilftilly calculate the dan- 
ger, and raise sufficient bulwarks against it. They 
admire Bonaparte here, and only behold a hero, 
white I scent a tyrant — a tyrant who wants to 
subjugate us by bis revolutionaiy liberty and bis 
Jacobin^s cap, whicb is but a crown in another 
shape. I hate Bonaparte, for I hate the revolu- 
tion which, notwithstanding its pbrases of liberty 
and equality, is but a bloody despotism that does 
not even grant freedom of opinion to the Citizen, 
and drags such ideas as are distastefui to it upon 
the scaffold. I hate the revolution, I hate Bona- 
parte, and I hate every form of tyranny, and shall 
oppose it as long as I live I " 

" And I shall be a faithful sqoire by your side, 
and sharpen the bolts whicb you are going to hurl 
at the enemy," said Marianne, with ferven't enthu- 
siasm. " We are both going to Yienna, in order 
to serve Germany. In Yienna a new Century and 
a new country will open tbeir arms to us. Thanks 
to my title, to my rank, and to my conncctions, 
every door will be open to us there, and the Jew- 
ess, Marianne Meier, princess of Eibenberg, will 
not even find the apartments of the emperor and 
empress closed; on the contrary, their imperial 
majesties will receive me as an honored and wel- 
come guest, for I am a princess by the aet of the 
emperor, and the friend of the empress ; Yictoria 
de Poutet Colloredo is also my friend. And 
whitheraoever I go, you shall go, too, my friend, 
and the doors that will open to me shall not be 
closed to you. My rank opens them to me, and 
your genius opens them to you. Come, let us be 
faithful allies ; let us swear to support each other 
firmly and immovably, and to walk together step 
by Step." 

" Ob, my noble and generous friend," exclaimed 
Gentz, sadly, " how delicately you try to veil your 
protection ! In such an alliance, I am imabie to 
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oflbr you any oompensation, for I should find all 
doors dosed if you should not open them to me. 
I have neither rank, money, nor friends at conrt ! '* 

" Well, let me protect you now, and at some 
later period you will protect me," said Karianne. 
'* Let US swear to pursue our path together." 

" I swear it by all that is sacred to me ! " ex- 
claimed Oentz. '* I swear that I will remain ffuth- 
ful to you and to Germany for my whole life. I 
swear that I will foUow you everywhere ; that I 
will serye you wherever and whenever I can, and 
to love you to my last breath.*' 

" The alliance is closed," said Marianne, solemn- 
ly. ** Henceforth, we will fight jointly, and pursue 
our goal together. It is our own greatness, and 
the greatness of Germany. The country is in dan- 
ger — let US See if we cannot contribute something 
to its preseryatlon, and if it does not need our 
hands and our heads in order to weather the 
storm. If we should be able, while assisting the 
country, to pick up a few laureis, titles, decora- 
tions, and treasures for ourselves, we would be 
fools not to avail ourselves of the opportumty.'* 



" Yes, you are right," said Oentz, smiling, "w« 
would be fools not to do so ; and you are right, 
too, as to the perils of the country. Germany is 
in danger. The new Century will dawn upon her 
with a bloody moming sun, and it will aroose us 
from our sleep by a terrific cannonade. Bat as 
for ourAdves, we will not wait until the roar of 
the strife awakens us ; we will be up and doing 
now and work on the lightning-rod with which we 
will meet the approaching thunderstorm, in order 
that its bolts may glanoe off harmlessly and 
not destroy Gknnany. I will be an untiring 
warrior in the great struggle against the revolu- 
tion, and my pen, which is my sword, shall never 
be idle in the strife. From this hour I cease to 
be the insignificant Prussian counsellor, Frederick 
Gentz; from this hour I will strive to become 
the great political writer of Gennany. May the 
genius of Germany be with me in my endeav- 
ors!" 

'* Amen ! *' said Marianne, ferrently. ^ May the 
genius cf Germany bless us and the new oeatiiry 
Amenl" 
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OHAPTER XXXV. 

JOHAHNSS KULLER. 

The minister, Baron Thngut, was pacing bis 
cabinet in an excited manner. His face, usaally 
80 cold and immoTable, was painftilly agitated to- 
day ; his shaggy white eyebrows were closely con- 
tracted, and his eyes were casting angry glances 
on the dispatch whlch he had just thrown on his 
desk, and which a Courier from General Melas, in 
Lombardy, had brought to bim a few minutes 
Ägo. 

" Another battle lost I " he muttered ; " another 
laarel-wreath placed on the defiant head of Gen- 
eral Bonaparte ! This man will make me mad yet 
by his impudent good luck. It is dreadful only 
to think that he was already defeated at Ma- 
rengo * — so surely defeated that General Melas 
issued Orders for the pursuit of the enemy, and 
rode to Alessandria to take his supper in the most 
comfortable manner. That fellow Melas is a jaek- 
ass, who only scented the roast meat which he was 
going to have for supper, but not Gteneral Desaix, 
who arrived with his troops in time to snatch vic- 
tory from our grasp, and to inflict a most terrible 
defeat upon our triumphant army. All of our 
generalä are short-sighted fools, frora that ridicu- 
louäly-overrated Archdnke Charles down to Gen- 
eral Schwarzenberg, and whatever the names of 
these gentlemen may be — ^these gentlemen with 
the golden epaulets, and decorated breasts, and 
empty heads — I have no confidence in a Single 
one of them. At the moment of danger as well 
as of victory they regularly lose their senses, and 
thereby tarn our victories into defeats ; while they 
render oar checks in the same way only more dis- 
astrous and decisive. I am entirely opposed to 
placing any more archdukes at the head of our 
annies. Fortunately, I have succeeded in getting 

* The battle of Marengo was foaght on the 14th of 

Jnue, 1800. 
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rid of Archduke Charles, and I aope that Arcb- 
duke John, too,will be badlybeaten at no distant 
period, so that we may remove bim, like his 
brother, from his position at the head of bis 
troops. It will never do. Well — ^" he interrupted 
himself in his soliloquy, casting an angry glance 
on his private secretary, Hudlitz, who ' was just 
entering the room — " well, why do you disturb 
me without being called for ? " 

"Pardon me, yoiur excellency," said Hudlitz, 
' humbly, " but your excellency had instructcd me 
to inform you immediately of the arrival of the 
custodian of the imperial library, whom your ex- 
cellency had sent for." 

" And he is there now ? " asked Thugut. 

"Yes, your excellency, Mr. Müller, the aulic 
councillor and custodian of the imperial library is 
waiting in the anteroom." 

"Admit bim, then," said Thugut, waving bis 
hand toward the door. ■ i, 

Hudlitz limped out, and a few mimites later the 
announced visitor appeared on the threshold of 
the door. He was a little, slender man, with a 
stooping form, which had not been beut, however, 
by the bürden, of years, but by the bürden of 
learning, of night-watches and untiring studies. 
His head, covered with a pig-tail wig, according to 
the fashion of that period, was slightly bent for- 
ward. His expansive forehead was indicative of 
the philosophical tum of his mind ; his large eyes 
were beaming with deep feeling ; his pleasing, yet 
not handsome features, were expressive to an al- 
most touching degree, of infinite gentleness and 
benevolence, and a winning smile was playing 
constantly on his thin lipn. 

This smile, however, disappeared now that be 
feit the small, Piercing eyes of the minister resting 
upon his countenance. Hat in hand, and witbout 
uttering a word, be remained Standing at* the 
door; he only raised his head' a little, and his 
eyes were fixed on the mildster with a calm and 
proud expressix)iL 
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*' Ton are tbe aalic coundllor, Jobannes If ül- 
lerf asked Thugut, after a ehort pause, in a 
■omewhat harsh voice. ^ 

" Tes, I am Johannes Müller," süd the latter, 
and the smile had already retumed to' bis Ups. 
'* I thank your excellency for tbis ealutary ques- 
tion." 

** Wbat do you mean by tbat, sir ? " asked Tbu- 
gnt, wonderingly. " Why do you call my ques- 
tion salutary ? '' 

** Because it inYolres a good lesson, your excel- 
lency, and because it informs me tbat they are 
wrong who, from motiyes of mistaken benevo- 
leiice, would persuade me tbat I was a well-known 
person, and tbat everybody in Yienna was famil- 
iär with my name. It is always wholesome for 
an author to be reminded from time to time of bis 
insignificance and Uttleness, for it preserves bim 
from giving way to pride, and pride is always the 
first Symptom of mental retrogradation." 

Thugut fixed bis eyes with a sullen air on tbe 
countenance of tbe aavant, 

(* Do you want to gire me a lesson ? " be asked, 
angrily. 

** By no means, your excellency," said Jobannes 
Müller, calmly ; " I only wished to mention tbe 
reason why I was grateful to you for your ques- 
tion. And now I trust your excellency will per- 
mit me the questioiv— to wbat am I indebted for 
tbe bonor of being called to your excellency ? " 

** Well, I wished to make your acquaintance, 
Mr. AuUc CJounoilloV," said Thugut. "I wished 
no longer to remain the only inhabitant of Yienna 
who had not seen tbe illustrious historian of 
Switzerland and the author of the 'Fursten- 
bund.' * You see, sir, I know your works at 
least, eyen thougb I did not know your person." 

" And your excellency did not lose any thing by 
not knowing the latter, for it is a person tbat is 
not worch tbe trouble to become acquainted with. 
We men of leaming are less able to speak with 
our tongues than with our pens, and our desk 
alone is our rostrum." 

*^ And there you are a powerful and most im- 
pressive orator, Mr. Aulic Gouncillor l " exclaimed 
.Thugut, in a tone of unaffected and cordial 
praase. 

An fur of joyful surprise overspread the gentle 
face of. Johannes Müller, and he cast a glance of 
heart-felt gratitude on the minister. 

Thugut noticed this glance. "You are sur- 
prised that.I am able to appreciate your merits so 
eorrectly and yet suffered years to elapse without 
inviting you to call on me ? I am a poor man, 

• »The Leagae ot the Prinoes," one of the oelebrated 
woikB of Johaones yon Müller. 



OTerburdened with business and harassed wltb 
tbe dry details of my administration, and the di- 
rection of political affabs leaves me no leisure to 
be devoted to literature." 

" At least not to German literature," said Mül- 
ler, quickly ; " but every one knows your excel- 
lency to bc a profound connoisseur of oriental 
languages ; and it is well known, too, tbat you de- 
vote a gi'eat deal of attention to tbem, notwith- 
standing the immense bürden of business con- 
stantly weighing you down." 

Thugut smiled, and bis harsh features assumed 
a milder expression. Johannes Müller, witbout 
intending it perhaps, had touched the cbord that 
sounded most sweetly to Thugut's ears ; he bad 
flattered bim by referring to bis profound oriental 
studies. 

" Well," he Said, " you see I am taking like- 
wise a lively interest in German literature, for I 
invited you to come and see me ; and you are a 
German author, and one of the most illustrious at 
that. Now, sir, let us speak fraokly and without 
circumlocution, as two men of science ou^bt to do. 
Let US mutually forget our titles and official posi- 
tions, and chat confidentially withi each other. 
Oome, my dear sir, let us sit .down in tbese two 
arm-chairs and talk like two German gentlemen ; 
that is, frankly and sincerely. Nobody is bere to 
hear us, and I give you my word of honor that 
nobody sball leam a word of wbat we are going 
to say to each other. Perfect irrespoosibility and 
impunity for every thing that will be spoken dur- 
ing this interview. Are you content with this, 
and will you promise me to open your mind freely 
tome?" 

" I promise it, your excellency, and sball reply 
truthfully and fearlessly to whatever questions you 
may address to me, provided I am able to teil you 
the trutb." 

"Yes, air," replied Thugut, shrugging bis 
Shoulders. " Every thing has two sides, and both 
are true according to the stand-point from which 
one is looking at them. You have two sides your- 
self, sir, and they are contrasting very strangely 
with each other. You are ä natiive of Switzer- 
land, and /et you depict the Hapsburg princes in 
your worl i with more genuine enthusiasm tbaa 
any of cur Austrian bistorians. You are a repub- j 
lican, and yet you are serving a monarchy, the t 
forms of which seem to agree with you exceed- 
ingly well. You belong to the orthodox reformcd 
church, and yet you have written * The Yoyages 
of the Popes,' and * The Letters of Two CathoJic 
Freistes." You are a friend of justice, and yet 
you have even discovered good and praiscworth; 
qualitiea in tbat tyrannous King of France, Loufs 
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XI. Now teil me, sir, which is yonr true aide, 
and what you really are ? " 

*' I am a mau/' said Johannes Maller, genüy ; 
*' I commit errors and have my failings like all men, 
my heart is vacillating, but not my head. WUh 
my bead I am Standing above all parties, and 
above all individual feelings ; hence I am able to 
write * The Voyages of the Popes,* and * The Let- 
ters of Two Catholic Prelates,' although,.as your 
excellency stated, I am a member of the orthodox 
reformed church ; and hence I am able to praise 
tbe Hapsburgs and serve a monarchy, although I 
am a republican. But my heart does not stand 
above the contending parties; my heart loves 
mankind, and takes pity on their failings ; hence 
it is able to discover praiseworthy qualities even 
in Louis XI. of France, for in the bcui king, it 
constanüy foUov^s tbe yestiges of the man whom 
Dature created ffood and humane,^^ 

*' Those are the views of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau!" exclaimed Thugut, contemptuously ; "but 
these views are inapphcable to the world and to 
practical Mfe ; he who desires to derive advuntages 
from men, first, of all things, must avail himself 
of their bad qualities and flatter them. To hold 
intercourse with perfectly virtuous men is tedious 
and unprofitable ; fortunately, however, there are 
very few öf them. I should have no use what- 
ever for such pattems of virtue, and, instead of 
admiring them, I should try to annihilate them. 
He who is to be a welcome tool for me, must 
either have a stain by which I may catch him at the 
slightest Symptom of disobedience, like an insect 
tied to a string, and draw him back to me, or he 
must be so narrow-minded and Ignorant as not to 
understand me fully, and to be unable to divine 
and penetrate my hidden thoughts and inten- 
tions." * 

"In that case I must hope never to be a wel- 
come tool of your excellency," said Müller, 
gravely. 

"Are you so sure of your virtue? Are you 
unconscious of any stain on your character ? " 

" If principles be virtue, yes ; in that case I am 
Bure of my virtue," said Müller, calmly. "I shall 
never be unfaithful to my principles, and I hope 
never to have a stain on my conscience." 

" Who is able to say that? " exclaimed Thugut, 
laughing ; " many a one has become a murderer, 
who was unwilling to tread on a worm, and 
many a one has become a perjurer, who protested 
solemnly that he would never utter a lie. But a 
truce to philosophical discussions. I like to go 
directly at my aim, and to utter my thoughts 

• Thugut'8 own words.— Hrf* Horaaayer, "Lebens- 
bilder ans dem Büfreiiingskrieg,^' vol. f., p. 822. 



clearly and precisely. Listen, then, to me, and 
leam what I want you to do. You are a great 
mind, an illustrious historian, a very learned man, 
and you are pining away among the shelves of 
your imperial library. The greatest historian of 
the Century is nothing but the custodian of a li- 
brary, and is subordinate to a chief whom he 
must obey, although the latter is mentally a pig- 
my compared with him. Such a position is un- 
worthy of your eminent abilities, or teil me, do 
you feel contented with it ? " 

Johannes Müller smiled sadly. " Who is able 
to say that he feels contented ? " he asked. " I 
am, perhaps, a bad custodian, and that may be 
the reason why the prefect of the Imperial Library, 
Baron Fenish, is not on good terms with me, and 
Profits by every opportunity to mortify me. A 
German savant never was an independent man, 
for he generally lacks the most indispensable 
requisite for an independent position : he generally 
lacks wealth." 

"Then you are poor?" asked Thugut, with 
flashing eyes. 

" I have no other means thah my salary. The 
Muses will adom a man, but they will not feed 
him." 

" I will deliver you from your subordinate po- 
sition," said Thugut, hastily ; " you shaU be inde- 
pendent, free, and rieh. You are a fool to bury 
yourself, with your glory and with your pen, in the 
dust of old books. Life and history are calling, 
and ofiering you their metal tablets to write there- 
on. Write, then ; write the history of our times ; 
render yourself an organ of the age ; assist us, by 
your writings, in preserving the govemment and 
law and order. Defend, with your ringing voice, 
the actions of the govemment against the asper- 
sions of this would-be wise, noisy, and miserable 
people, and you shall have a brilliant position and 
an annual salary of four thousand florins. You 
are silent ? You are right ; consider well what I 
am proposing to you. I offer you a brilliant po- 
sition. I will make you the great historian of our 
times. It affords you always so much pleasure to 
praise and commend ; well, sir, praise and com- 
mend what we are doing. Assist me, at least, in 
mystifying our contemporaries and posterity a lit- 
tle, and I will reward you in the most liberal 
manner. A good title, a large salary, and we 
will, moreover, pay your debts." 

"Ah! your excellency knows that I have 
debts, and you believe that to be the string by 
which you may draw me to you like an insect ? " 
asked Müller, smiling. " To become the hiätorian 
of our times is an honorable and welcome offer, 
and I confess to your excellency that I have al 
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ready fimshed many a cbapter of it in my bead, 
and that I have devoted a great deal of attention 
to the special history of Austria. It would be 
agreeable to me if yonr excellency would permit 
me to recite to you a few passages from tbe bis- 
tory of Austria, as I bave elaborated it in my 
bead. Tbis will be tbe best way for your excel- 
lency to obtain tbe conviction wbetber I am really 
able to fill so brilliant a position as your excel- 
lency bas offered me, and wbetber my Services 
deserve so liberal a salary." 

'* Well, sir, let me bear a few passages from your 
* History of Austria.' I am very anxious to listen 
to tbem." 

" And your excellency remembers tbe promise 
tbat tbere is to be irresponsibility and impunity 
for wbatever will be Said duriug tbis interview ? " 

"I do, sir, and I swear tbat your words sball 
never be repeatedto any one, and tbat I sball only 
remember tbem wben I bave to reward you for 
tbem. I swear, besides, tbat I will quietly and 
patiently listen to you until you bave concluded." 

" I tbank your excellency," said Jobannes Mül- 
ler, bowing gracefully. " I sbould lilce to recite 
to your excellency now a cbapter tbat I desire to 
write on tbe literature of Austria. I tum my eyes 
back to tbe days of Maria Theresa and Josepb tbe 
Second. Botb of tbem were lovers of literature, 
art, and science, wbicb botb of tbem promoted and 
fostered. Josepb expelled darkness from bis states 
and uttered tbe great words, * The mind shaU be 
free I ' And tbe mind became free. It became 
active and exalted in every art ; tbe poets raised 
tbeir voices ; tbe leamed sent tbe results of tbeir 
studies into tbe world, and labored powerfuUy for 
the advancement and enllgbtenment of tbe people. 
Tbe mind tore down tbe barriers that stupid fear 
bad raised between Austria and tbe otber German 
States, .and tbe great poets wbo bad lately arisen 
in Germany now became, also, tbe poets and prop- 
erty of Austria. Austria called Lessing and Elop- 
Btock her poets ; like tbe rest of Germany, sbe 
entbusiastically admired Scbiller's * Robbers,' and 
wept over * Wertber's Sorrows ; ' sbe was delight- 
ed with the poetry of Wieland; sbe leamed to 
love tbe clear and noble mind of Herder, and tbe 
writinss of Jean Paul admonisbed her to learn 
and to refiect It was a glorioua period, your ex- 
cellency, for a young natioQ bad furisen in Austria, 
and it was drawing its nourishment from tbe breasts 
of a young literature." 

"And sucking from tbese breasts tbe revolu- 
tionary spirit, and tbe arrogance oflndependent 
tbinkers," intermpted Tbugut, rudely. 

Johannes Müller seemed not to have beard bim, 
and oontinued : ** Joseph tbe Second died ; scarce- 



ly a decade bas passed, and wbat bas tbis decade 
made of Austria? Tbe mind bas been cbüned 
again ; tbe censor with bis scissors bas taken hia 
stand again by the side of tbe Austrian boundary- 
post ; and the wall severing Austria froQ:i Germany 
bas been reerected. Every thing now has become 
agdn suspicious ; even the national spirit of the 
Austrian, even bis hatred of foreign oppression, 
and bis hostUity to foreign encroacbments. In 
tbis batred itself tbe govemment sees tbe possi- 
bility of a rising, and a spirit of Opposition, for it 
sees tbat the people are no longet asleep, but 
awake and thinking, and thought in itself is even 
now an Opposition. Every manifestation of en- 
thusiasm for a man wbo bas spoken of the free- 
dom and independence of Germany is looked upon 
with suspidon, and the noblest men are being 
proscribed and banished, merely because the peo 
ple love tbem, and bope and expect great tbing3 
from them. The people, according to tbe wishes 
of govemment, sball do nothing but sleep, obev. 
and be silent ; the people sball manifest no en- 
thusiasm for any thing; the people sball love 
nothing, desire nothing, think notbing ; the peo- 
ple sball bave no beroes, to whom they are at- 
tached ; for the glory of the beroes might eclipse 
tbe emperor, and the shouts of love sound like 
shouts of insurrection." 

"Tou refer to the Arcbdukes Charles and 
John," Said Tbugut, quietly. " It is true, I have 
removed Archduke Charles from bis oommand, 
for bis popularity with tbe army and people is 
very great, and would bave become dangerous to 
the emperor. We raust conquer through tools, 
and not through beroes ; tbe latter are very un- 
pleasant to deal with, for they do not gratefully 
receive tbdr reward as a favor, but they impu- 
dently claim and take it as a right. The im- 
perial throne must be surrounded by beroes, but 
tbese beroes must never eclipse the imperial 
throne. Pardon tbis note to your cbapter, and 
proceed." 

" The beroes of tbe sword are cast aside," con- 
tinued Jobannes Müller, " but neither the beroes 
of thought nor the beroes of literature are spared. 
Tbe govemment tries to disgrace and insult liter. 
ature, because it is unable to assassinate it entire- 
ly ; it drags literature into the caves of imworth v 
censors, and mutilates its mbst beautiful limbs and 
destroys the most magnificent splendor of its 
ideas. The govemment is afraid of tbe mind ; 
bence it desires to kill it. A government, how- 
ever, may commit many mistakes, but it neier 
ought to show that it is afraid, fear exposing it 
to ridicule. And if we ought not to weep over 
the persecutions which the apprehensions of the 
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goTemment have caused to be instituted against 
literature, we ought to laugh at tbem. Whole vol- 
nmee of tbe most sublime works of Gibbon, Robert- 
ron, Hume, and, other great historians bave been 
prohibited; and tbere is not one of our German 
poetfl — neither Goethe, nor Schiller, nor Herder, 
nor Wieland, nor Lessing, nor Jean Paul — whose 
vorks are not ostradzed in German Austria. 
fear and a bad conscience scent everjwhere al- 
Qsions, references, and hints. Hence history Is 
iDanished from tbe stage ; for tbe history of the 
past constantly points with a menacing finger at 
tbe 6ore spots of tbe present Shakespeare^s 
'King Lear' basbeen prohibited, because the pub- 
lic might believe princes would lose their heads if 
weighed down by misfortunes. * Hamlet,' * Rich- 
ard the Tbird,' and * Macbeth ' must not be per- 
fonned, because people might get accustomed tö 
the detbronement and assassination of emperors 
and kings. Schiller's ' Mary Stuart ' is looked upon 
is an allusion to Marie Antoinette; * Wallenstein ' 
and *Tell' are ostracized, because they might 
provoke revolutions and military mutinies. The 
'Merchant of Venice' must not be performed, be- 
cause it might give rise to riotous proceedings 
against the Jews ; and in Schiller's * Love and In- 
trigae,' President de Kalb has been transformed in- 
to a plebeian viccdomus^ in order to malntain the 
respect due to the nobility and to the govemment 
functionaries. It is true, it is permitted to repre- 
ßent villains and impostors on the stage, but they 
must never be noblemen; and if men of ideal 
character are to be brought upon the stage, they 
must be either princes, counts, or police-directors. 
For even more sacred than the dignity of the 
lüghest classes is the holy police, tbe great guar- 
dian of tbe govemment, the great spy watching 
the people, who are being deprived of every thing ; 
to whom every intellectual enjoyment, every free 
Manifestation of their enthusidsm is forbidden, and 
who are yet required to deem themaelveb happy, 
and that they shall be faithfuUy attached to their 
govemment! If the govemment enslaves the 
people, it most expect that these sUves will lose 
aU Sense of honor and justice, and willingly seil 
theoiselves to bim who holds out to them the 
most glittering offers, and knows best how to 
tempt them by golden promises ! — ^I am through, 
your excellency," said Johannes Müller, drawing 
u deep breath ; " I have recited to you my whole 
chapter on the literature of Austria, and I thank 
yon for having listened to me so patiently. Now 
it is for your excellency alone to decide whether 
you deem me worthy of Alling the honorable po- 
ätion you have o0ered. I am ready to accept it, 
snd to write the history of our times in ihU spirit, 



and shall be very grateful if your excellency will 
grant me for this purpose your protection and a 
salary of four thousand florins." 

Thugut looked with an alr of pride and disdain 
into bis ^lowing faice. 

** My dear sir," he said, after a long pause—- 
^^ my dear sir, I was mistaken in you, for I be- 
lieved you to have a clear head and a streng mind, 
and I perceive now that you are notbing but a 
weak enthusiast, dreaming of ideal fancies which 
one day wiU turn out entirely differently ; to become 
spectres, from which you will shrink back in dis- 
may. Tou will not always remain the enthusias- 
tic admirer of freedom as at present ; and the 
proud republican will one day, perhaps, be tran^ 
formed into the obedient servant of a tyrant You 
assured me quite haughtily that you had no stain 
on your conscience ; let me teil you, sir, that there 
is a stain on your character, and I should have 
profited by it — ^you are vain. I should not have 
tried to bribe you with money, but with flattery, 
and I had been SuccessfuL I had too good an 
opinion of you, however. I believed you had a 
vigorous mind, capable of comprehending what is 
necessary and useful, and of preferring the prao- 
tical and advantageous to the ideal. Although a 
na^ive of Switzerland, you are a genuine German 
dreamer, and I bäte dreamers. Go, sir, remain 
custodian of the Imperial Library and complete 
your catalogues, but never imagine that you will 
be able with your weak band to stem the wheel 
of history and of political affairs ; the wheel would 
only destroy your band and what little glory you 
have obtained, and hurl you aside like a crushed 
dog. Farewell ! " 

He tumed his back upon Johannes Müller, and 
placed himself at the window until the soft noiso 
of the dosing doo'r told bim that the historian had 
left bim. 

**• What a fool ! " he said. Then, tuming around 
again — " a genuine German fool ! Wanted to leo* 
ture me — me 1 " 

And, amused by the idea, Thugut burst into 
loud laughter. He then rang the bell violcntly, 
and as soon as the v(M de chamhre made his ap> 
peorance he ordered bim to get the carriage ready 
for him. 

Fifteen minutes later the minister left tbe Chan- 
cery of State for the purpose of repairing, as was 
his custom every evening, to bis garden in the 
Währinger Street. The streets through which he 
had to pass were crowded with Citizens, who were 
talking with ill-concealed rage about the fresh de- 
feat of the Austrians at Marengo, and were loudly 
calling out that Minister Thugut was alone to 
blame for Austria's misfortunes, and that he was 
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the onlj obstacle tbat prevented the emperor 
from making peace. And the people surrounded 
the well-kDown carriage of the minister with con- 
Btantly-increaBing exasperation, and cried in a 
oonstantlj.louder and more menaeing tone : ^* We 
do not want war ! We want peace ! peace ! " 

Thugut was leaning back comfortably on the 
eushions of his carriage. He seemed not to hear 
the sbouta of the people, and not to deem thcm 
worthy of the slightest notice. Onlj when the 
tumult increased in violence, and when the in- 
oensed people commenced hurling stones and mad 
at his carriage, the minister rose for a moment in 
Order to look out with an air of profoond disdain. 
Hethenleaned back on his seat^.and muttered, 
with a glance of indescribable contempt : 

" CanaüU / " * 



OHAPTER XXXVI. 

thugut's vall. 

TiDiNOB of fresh defeats had re^hed Yienna; 
more disasters had befallen the army, and the 
great yictory of Marengo had been foUowed, on 
the 8d of December, 1800, by the battle of Hohen^ 
linden, in which Moreau defeated the Austrians 
under Archduke John. 

Even Thugut, the immovable and constant 
prime minister, feit alarmed at so many calami- 
ties, and he was generally in a gloomy and spite- 
ful humor. 

He feit that there was a power stronger than 
bis will, and this feeling maddened him with an- 
ger. He was sitting at his desk, with a clouded 
brow and closely compressed Ups, his sullen eyes 
fixed on the papers before him, which a Courier, 
just arrived from the headquarters of the army, 
had delivered to him. They contained evil tid- 
ings ; they informed him of the immense losses 
of the Austrians, and of the insolence of the vic- 
torious French general, who had only granted the 
Auatrian application for an armistice on condition 
that the fortresses of Ulm, Ingolstadt and Philips- 
burg be surrendered to him ; and these humilia- 
ting terms had been complied with in order to gain 
time and to concentrate a new army. For Thu- 
gut's stubbomness had not been broken yet, and 
he still obstinately refused to condude the peace 
so urgently desired by the whole Austrian people, 
nay, by the emperor himself. 

** No, no, no peace ! " he muttered, when he had 
perosed the dispatches. ** We will fight on, eyen 

* Honnayer'8 " Lebensbilder,*' toL i., p. 280. 



though we should be buried under the ruins of 
Austria I I hate that revolutionary France, and 1 
shall never condescend to extend my band to it 
for the purpose of making peace. We will fight 
on, and no one shall dare to talk to me about 
peace I " 

A low rap at the door leading to the reception- 
room icterrupted his solUoquy, and when he had 
harsbly called out, " Oomein," his valet dechambre 
appeared in the door. 

" Your excellency," he said, timidly, " Counta 
Colloredo, Saurau, and Lehrbach have just arrived, 
and desire to obtain an interview with your excel- 
lency." 

Not a muscle moved in Thugut*s face to betraj 
bis surprise, and he ordered the servant in a pe^ 
fecdy cabii voice to admit the gentlemen imme- 
diately. He then hastily walked to the door for 
the piurpose of meeting them. They entered a 
few minutes later : first, Gount Colloredo, minis- 
ter of the imperial household ; next, Count Sau* 
rau, minister of police ; and last, Count Lehr- 
bach, minister without portfolio. Thng^it sa^ 
veyed the three dignitaries with a Single searching 
glance. He perceived tbat good-natured Count 
Colloredo looked rather frightened ; that the fero- 
cious eyes of Count Lehrbach were glistening like 
those of a tiger just about to lacerate his victim ; 
and that Count Saurau, tbat diplomatist generali/ 
so impenetrable, permitted a triumphant smile to 
play pn his Ups. With the sure tact, which Thu- 
gut never lost sight of, he saw from the various 
miens of these three gentlemen what had occa- 
sioned their call upon him, and his mind was 
m%de up at once. 

He received them, however, with a pleasant 
salutation, and took the band of Count Colloredo 
in Order to conduct bim to an arm-chair. Col- 
loredo's band was cold and trembling, and Thugut 
Said to himself '* He is charged with a very dis- 
agreeable message for me, and he is afraid to de- 
liver it" 

'* Your excellency ia doubtless astonished to see 
US disturb you at so unexpected an hour," said 
Count Colloredo, in a tremulous voice, when the 
four gentlemen had taken seats. 

" No, I am not astonished," said Thugut, calm- 
ly. " You, gentlemen, on the contrary, have only 
anticipated my wishes. I was just about to in- 
vite you to see me for the purpose of holding a 
consultation, very disastrous tidings having arrived 
from the headquarters of our army. We have 
lost a battle at Hobenlinden — ^Archduke John has 
been defeated." 

** And Moreau has already crossed the Inn and 
is now advancing upon Yienna," süd Count Leh^ 
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bftch, with a sneer. " You have made some terri- 
ble mistakes in your hopes of victory, minister." 

"Yes, indeed, you have made some terrible 
mistakes, my dear little baron/' aaid Count Sau- 
raUj laying particular stress on the last words. . 

Thugut fixed a laughing look on him. " Why," 
he Said, ** how tender we are to-day, and how big 
your beak has grown, my dear little count I You 
seem but slightly afflicted by the misfortunes of 
the empire, for your face is aa radiant as that of 
a young cock that has just driven a rival from its 
dunghiU. But it must have been a very stupid 
old cock that has condescended to fight with you. 
Now, my dear Count Oolloredo, let ua talk about 
business. We have been defeated at Hohenlin- 
den, and Moreau is advancing upon Yienna. These 
are two facts that cannot be disputed. But we 
shall recover from these blows ; we shall send a 
fresh army against Moreau, and it will avenge our 
previous disasters." 

"However, your excellency, that is a mcre 
hope, and we may be disappointed again," replied 
CoUoredo, anxiously. "The emperor, my gra- 
cious master, has lost faith in our victories, unless 
we should bave an able and tried general at the 
head of our forces — a general equally trusted by 
the army and the nation." 

" Let US, then, place such a general at the head 
of the army," said Thugut, calmly ; " let us imme- 
diately appoint Archduke Charles commander-in- 
Chief of the Austrian forces." 

"Ah, I am glad that you consent to it," ex- 
claimed Colloredo, joyfully, " for the emperor has 
just instructed me to go to his distinguished 
brother and to request him in the name of his ma- 
jesty to resume the command-in-chief." 

" Well, he will accept it," said Thugut, smiling, 

"for commanding and ruling always is a very 

agreeable occupation ; and many a one would be 

ready and willing to betray his benefactor and 

friend, if he thereby could acquire power and dis- 

tinetion. Are you not, too, of this opinion, my 

dear little Count Saurau ? Ah, you do not khow 

how tenderly I am devoted to you. You are the 

puppet which I have raised and fostered, and 

which I wanted to transform into a man accord- 

ing to my own views. I am not to blame if you 

have not become a man, but always remained only 

a machine to be dbected'by another band. Be- 

v?are, my dear, of ever falling into unskilful or 

bad hands, for then you would be lost, notwitU- 

Btanding your elasticity and pliability. But you 

have got a worthy friend there at your side, no- 

We, excellent Count Lehrbach. Do you know, 

öiy dear Count Lehrbach, that there are evil-dis- 

posed persons Fho often tried to prejudice me 



against you, who wanted to insinuate you were a 
rival of mine, and were notoriously anxious to sup- 
plant me and to become prime minister in my 
place ? Truly, these anxious men actually went 
so far as to caution me against you." 

" And did not your excellency make any reply 
to them ? " asked Count Lehrbach, laughing. 

" ParhleUj you ask me whether I have made a 
reply to them or not ? " said Thugut. " I have 
always replied to those waming voices : * I need 
not break Count Lehrbach's neck ; he will attend 
to that himself. I like to push a man forward 
whom I am able to hang at any time.^ " * 

** But you have not taken into consideration 
that the man whom you are pushing forward might 
reach back and afford you the same pleasura 
which you had in störe for him," exclaimed Lehr- 
bach, laughing boisterously. 

" Yes, that is true," said Thugut, artlessly ; " I 
ought to have been afraid of you, afber all, and to 
perceive that you have got a nail in your head on 
which one may be hanged very comfortably. But, 
my friends, we detain Count Colloredo by our 
jokes, and you are aware that he must hasten to 
the archduke in order to beg him to become our 
commander-in-chief and to sign a treaty of peace 
with France. For I believe we will make peace 
at all events." 

" We shall make peace provided we fulfil the 
conditions which Bonaparte has exacted," said 
Cpunt Colloredo, timidly. 

"Ah, he has exacted conditions, and these con- 
ditions have been addressed to the emperor and 
not to myself ? '* asked Thugut. 

"The dispatches were addressed to me, the 
minister of the imperial household," said Count 
Colloredo, modestly. " The first of these condi- 
tions is that Austria and France make peace 
without letting England participate in the nego- 
tiations." 

" And the second condition is beaming already 
on Count Lehrbach^s forehead," said Thugut, 
calmly. " Bonaparte demands that I shall with- 
draw from the cabinet, as my dismissal would 
be to him a guaranty of the pacihc intentions of 
Austria. f Am I mistaken ? " 

" You are not ; but the emperor, gratefuUy ac- 
knowledglng the long and important Services your 
excellency has rondered to the State, will not fa\- 
fil this condition and incur the semblance of in> 
gratitude." 

"Austria and my emperor require a sacrifice 
of me, and I am ready to make it," said Thugut, 

* Thngnit's own words. — Hormayer^s *'■ Lebensbilder,* 
vol L, p. 832. 
t Hfiasser'a ** History of Germany,** vol. li, p. 824 
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Bolemnly. '* I sball write immediatelj to Mb mar 
jesty tbe emperor and requesi him to permit me 
to withdraw from the semce of the State witbout 
delay." 

Count GoUoredo sigbed moumfally; Cöimt 
Saurau smiled, and Count Lebrbacb laugbed in 
Tbugut^H face with tbe mien of a byena. 

"And do yoa know wbo will be your Biiccea- 
aor ? " asked tbe latter. 

" My dear sir, I aball bave no successor, only a 
miserable Imitator, and you wiU be that Imitator," 
Said Thugut, proudly. *' But I give you my word 
tbat thifl task will not be intrusted to you for a 
long while. I sball now draw up my request to 
tbe emperor, and I beg you, gentlemen, to deliver 
it to bis majesty." 

Witbout saying anotberword be went to bis 
deBk, hastily wrote a few lines on a sbeet of pa- 
per, wbicb be tben sealed and directed. 

" Count Colloredo/' he said, " be kind enougb 
to band this letter to the emperor.*' 

Count Colloredo took it with one band, and 
with the other be drew a sealed letter from bis 
boBom. 

" Änd here, your ezcellency,*' be said — " bere I 
bave the honor to present to you bis m^jesty's re- 
ply. The emperor, fully cognizant of your noble 
and devoted patriotism, was satisfied in advance 
that you would be ready to sacrifice yourself on 
tbe altar of the country, and, bowever grievous 
tlie resolution, be was detcrmined to accept the 
sacrifice. The emperor grants your witbdrawal 
from the Service of the State ; and Count Louis 
Cobenzl, who is to set out within a few hours for 
Luneville, in order to open there the peace Con- 
ference with the brother of the Pirst Consul, Jo- 
seph Bonaparte, will take along the official an- 
nouncement of this changein the imperial cabinet. 
Count Lehrbach, I bave tbe honor to present to 
you, in the name of the emperor, this letter, by 
wbicb bis majesty appoints you minister of the 
interior.*' 

He handed to Count Lehrbach a letter, wbicb 
the latter hastily opened and glanced over with 
greedy eyes. 

** And you, my dear little Count Saurau ? '' 
asked Thugut, compassionately. "Have they 
not granted you any share whateyer in the 
spoils ? " 

"Yes, they bave; I bave received the honor- 
able commission to communicate to the good peo- 
ple of Yienna the joyful news that Baron Thugut 
has been dismissed,'* said Count Saurau ; " and I 
fihall now withdraw in order to fulfil this commis- 



sion. 
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He nodded sneeringly to Thugut, bowed re- 



spectfully to Count Colloredo, and left the minis 
ter*B cabinet. 

" I am avenged,'* he muttered, while crosfflug 
tbe anteroom; " henoeforward the shipbuilder's 
son will call me no longer bis *• dear litüe count' " 

" And I shall withdraw, too," said Count Lebr- 
bacb, with a scornfbl smile. ** I shall withdraw 
in Order to make all necessary preparaüons, so 
that my fiimiture and horses can be brought here 
to-morrow to the building of the Chancery of State. 
Por I suppose, Baron Thugut, you will move out 
of this bouse in the oourse of to-day ? " 

" Yes, I shall, and you will withdraw now, sir," 
said Thugut, dismissing the count with a haugbty 
wave of bis band. 

Count Lehrbach went out laughing, and Cou&t 
Colloredo remuned alone with Thugut. 

**And you," asked Thugut, "do not you wish 
to take leave of me by telling me something that 
might hurt my feelings ? " 

" I bave to teil you a great many things, but 
notbing that will hurt your feelings," said Collore- 
do, gently. " Pirst of aU things, I must beg you 
not to deprive me of your Mendship and advice, 
but to assist me as heretofore. I need your ad- 
vice and your help more than ever, and shall do 
nothing witbout preyiously ascertaining your 
will." 

" The emperor will not permit it," said Thugut, 
gloomily. " He will require you to break off aU 
intercourse with me." 

** On the contrary," whispered Colloredo, " the 
emperor desires you always to assist him and my- 
self by your counsels. The emperor desires jou 
to be kind enough to call every day upon me in 
Order to consider with me the affairs of the day, 
and there, accidentally Df course, you will meet 
bis majesty, who wants to obtain the advice of 
your experience and wisdom. You will remain 
minister, but incognito." 

A flash of joy burst forth fi-om Thugut's eyes, 
butibe quickly suppressed it again. 

" And shall I meet in your bouse sometimes 
your wife, the beautiful Countess Victoria ? " he 
asked. 

" Victoria implores you, through my mouth, to 
trust her and never to doubt of her ftiendship. 1 
beg you to receive the same assurance as far as I 
am concemed. You have rendered both of us so 
happy, my dear baron ; you were tbe mediator of 
a marriage in wbicb both of us, Victoria as well 
as myself, bave found the higbest bliss on earth, 
and never shull we cease to be grateful to you for 
it ; nor shall we ever be able or willing to do witb- 
out your advice and assistance. You are cur 
bead, we are your arms, and the bead command- 
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ing tbe arms, we shall always obey yoo. Victoria 
implores you to teil her any thing yoa desire, so 
that ehe may give you forthwith a proof of her 
willingness to serve you. She has charged me to 
ask you to do so as a proof of your fricndship." 

" Well," Said Thugut, laaghing, *' I acoept your 
ofifer, as well as that of your beautiful wife Victo- 
ria. Count Lehrbach has been appointed minis- 
ter and he wants even to move to-morrow into the 
Chancery of State. We will let him move in early 
in tbe moming, but, in the course of the day, the 
emperor will do well to send him bis dxsmissal, 
for Count Lehrbach is unworthy of being bis ma- 
jesty's minister of State. His band is stained 
I with the blood which was shed at Rastadt, and a 
minister's band must be dean." 

" But wbom shall we appoint minister in Lehr^ 
bach^s place ? " 

" Count Louis Cobenzl, for his name will offer 
' the best guaranty of our pacific intentions toward 
j France." 

" But Count Cobenzl is to go to Luneville to at- 
tend the peace Conference." 

" Let bim do so, and until his retum let Count 
Trautmannsdorf temporarily discharge the duties 
of his Office." 

'*Ah, that is true, that is a splendid idea!" 
exclaimed Count CoUoredo, joyfully. " You are 
a very sagacious and prudent statesman, and I 
shall hasten to lay your advice before the emper- 
or. You may rest assured that every thing shall 
be done in accordance with your wishes. Lehr- 
bach remains minister until to-morrow at noon ; 
be then receives his dismissal, Count Louis Co- 
benzl wUl be appointed his successor, and Count 
Trautmannsdorf will temporarily discharge tbe du- 
ties of the Office until CobenzFs retum from Lu- 
neville. Shall it be done in this manner ? " 

" Yes, it shall," said Thugut, almost stemly. 

"But this does not fulfil Victoria's prayer," 
Said the count, anxiously. " I am able to attend 
to these matten?, but Victoria also wants to give 
. you a proof of her friendship." 

" Well, I ask her to prepare a little joke for me 
and you," replied Thugut. " Count Lehrfoach will 
move early to-morrow morning with his whole 
fumiture into the Chancery of State. I beg Vic- 
toria to bring it about that he must move out to- 
morrow evening with his whole furniture, like a 
martin foimd in the dove-cote." * 



* Thngat^s wiahes were fkilfliled. Count Lehrbach lost 
on the very next day his scarcely-obtained portfolio, and 
he was compelied to remove the fumitnre which, in rüde 
haste he had seilt to the Chancery of State in the mom- 
hig, in the coorse of the same evening.— Yide Hormayer^s 
*' LehöMbUder," voL 1., p. 880. 



" Ah, that will be a splendid joke," said Count 
Colloredo, laugbing, " and my dear Victoria will 
be happy to afford you this little satisfaction. I 
am able to predict that Count Lehrbach will bo 
compelied to move out to^orrow evening. But 
now, my dearest friend,/! must hasten to Aroh- 
duke Charles, who, as you are aware, is pouting 
on one of his estates. I shall at once repair 
thither, and be absent from Vienna for two days. 
Meantime, you will take care of Victoria aa a 
faithful friend." t 

" I shall take care of her if the countess will 
permit me to do so," said Thugut, smiling, and 
accompanying Count Colloredo to the door. 

His eyes foUowed him for a long while with an 
expression of haughty disdain. 

** The fools remtdn," he said, ^* and I must go. 
But no, I shall not go ! Let the worid believe me 
to be a dismissed minister, I remain minister afber 
oll. I shall rule through my creaturea, Colloredo 
and Victoria. I remain minister until I shall be 
tired of all these miserable intrigues, and retire in 
Order to live for myself." * 



OHAPTER XXXVII. 

PANNY VON ARNSTEIN. 

The young Baroness Fanny von Amstein had 
just finished her morning tollet and stepped from 
her dressing-room into her boudoir, in Order to 
take her chocolate there, solitary and alone as 
ever. With a gentle sigh she glided into the arm- 
chair, and instead of drinking the chocolate placed 
before her in a silver breakfast set on the table, 
she leaned her head against tbe back of her cbair 
and dreamily looked up to the ceiling. Her bosom 
beaved profound sighs from time to time, and tbe 
ideas which were moving her heart and her soul 
ever and anon cansed a deeper blush to mantle 
her cheeks; but it quickly disappeared again, 
and was followed by an even more striking pallor. 

♦ Thugut really withdrew deflnitely from the political 
stage, hat secretly he retalned his ftill power and author- 
ity, and Victoria de Poatet-Golloredo, the influential 
fHend of the Empress Theresia, oonstantly remained his 
faithful adherent and confldante. All Vienna, however, 
was highly elated by the dismissal of Thngut, who had so 
long mied the empire in the most arbltrary manncr. An 
instanoe of his System is the fact that, on his withdrawal 
from the cabinet, there were found one hnndred and sev- 
enty nnopened dispatches and more than two thonsand 
imopened letters. Thngut only perased what he belle ved 
to be worth the troable of being read, and to the remainder 
he paid no attention whatever.— " Lebensbilder," vol. i. ' 
P.82T. 
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She was suddenly startled from her muaings by 
a soft, timid rap at the door leading to the recep- 
tioD-room. 

"Good Heavenl'* she whispered, "I hope he 
irill not dare to come to me so early, and without 
being announced.*' 

The rapping at the door was renewed. "I 
cannot, will not receive him," she muttered ; ^* it 
will be better not to be alone with him anj more. 
I will holt the door and make no replj whatever." 

She glided with soft Steps across the room to 
the door, and was just about to holt It, when the 
rapping resounded for the third time, and a modest 
female voice asked : 

" Are you there, baroness, and may I walk in ? " 

** Ah, it is only my maid,^' whispered the bar- 
oness, drawing a deep breath, as though an op- 
pressire bürden were removed from her breast, 
and she opened the door herseif. 

"Well, Fanchon,'' she asked, in her gentle, 
winning voice, " what do you want ? " 

" Pardon me, baroness," said the nuüd, casting 
an inquisitive look around the room, " the baron 
sent for me just now ; he asked me if you had 
risen already and entered your boudoir, and when 
I replied in the affirmative, the baron gave me a 
message for you, with the express order, however, 
not to deliver it until you had taken your choco- 
late and finished your breakfast. I see now that 
I must' not yet deliver it ; the breakfast is still on 
the table just as it was brought in." 

*^Take it away; I do not want to eat any 
thing," Said the baroness, hastily. "And now 
Fanchon, teil me your errand." 

Fanchon approached the table, and while she 
seized the silver salver, she cast a glance of ten- 
der anidety on her pale, beautiful mistress. 

" You are eating nothing at all, baroness," she 
Said, timidly; "for a week already I have had to 
remove the breakfast every moming in the same 
manner ; you never tasted a morsel of it, and the 
valet de chambre says that you hardly eat any 
thing at the dinner-table either; you will be 
taken ill, baronera, if you go on in this manner, 
and—" 

"Never mind, dear Fanchon," her mistress in- 
terrupted her with a gentle smile, " I have hardly 
any appetite, it is true, but I do not feel unwell, 
nor do I want to be taken ill. Let us say no 
more about it, and teil me the message the baron 
intrusted to you." 

" The baron wished me to asb you if you would 
permit him to pay you immediately a visit, and if 
you would receive him here in your boudoir." 

The baroness started, and an air of surprise 
Dverspread her features. " Teil the baron that he 



will be welcome) and that I am waltmg for him,** 
she said then, calmly. But so soon as Fanchon 
had withdrawn, she whispered : " What is the 
meaning of all this ? What is the reason of this 
unusual visit ? Oh, my knees are trembling, and 
my heart is beating so violently, a# though it 
wanted to burst Why? What have I done, 
then ? Am I a crimmal, who is afiraid to appear 
before her judge ? " 

She sank back into her arm-chair and covered 
her blushing face with her hands. "No," she 
sud, after a long pause, raising her head again, 
"no, I am no criminal,,and my conscience is 
guiltless. I am able to raise my eyes freely to 
my husband and to my God. So far, I have hon- 
estly struggled against my own heart, and I shall 
struggle on in the same manner. I — ah! he 
is Coming," she intemipted herseif when she 
heard Steps in the a^joining room, and her eyes 
were fixed with an expresslon of anxious suspenso 
on the door. 

The latter oj^ened, and her husband, Baron Am 
stein, entered. His face was pale, and indicative 
of deep emotion ; nevertheless, he saluted his wife 
with a kind smile, and beut down in order to kiss 
her hand, which she had sUently given to him. 

"I suppose you expected me?" he asked. 
" You knew, even before I sent Fanchon to you, 
that I should come and see you at the present 
hour?" 

Fanny looked at him uoLquiringly, and in sur- 
prise. " I confess," she said, in an embarrassed 
tone, "that I did not anticipate your visit by any 
means until Fanchon announced it to me, and I 
only mention it to apologize for the dishabille in 
which you find me." 

" Ah, you did not expect me, then ? " exclaimed 
the baron, moumfully. " You have forgotten 
every thing ? You did not remember that this is 
the anniversary of our wedding, and that five years 
have elapsed since that time ? " 

" Indeed," whispered Fanny, in confusion, " I 
did not know that this was the day." 

"You feit iis bürden day after day, and it 
seemed to you, therefore, as though that ill-starred 
day were being renewed for you all the year round," 
exclaimed the baron, sadly. " Pardon my impet- 
uosity and my complaints," he continued, when 
he saw that she tumed pale and averted her face. 
" I will be gentle, and you shall have no reasou 
to complain of me. But as you have forgotten 
the agreement which we made five years ago, per* 
mit me to remind you of it." 

He took a chair, and, sitting down opposite her, 
fixed a long, melancholy look upon her. " When 
I led you to the altar five years ago to-day," be 
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Said, feelingly, " you were, perhaps, lees beautiful 
thaa DOW, less brilliant, less mtgestic ; but jou 
were in better and less despondent spirits, although 
yon were aboat to marry a man who was enUrely 
indifferrait to you." 

"Oh, I did not say that you were indifferent to 
me," Said Fanny, in a low voice ; ** oniy I did not 
know you, and, therefore, did not love you." 

" Tou see that want of acquaintance was not 
ihe only reason," he said, with a bitter smile, ^' for 
DOW, I believe, you know me, and yet yon do not 
loveme. But let us speak of what brought me 
here to-day — of the past. You know that, before 
cur marriage, you afforded me the happiness of a 
long and oonfidential interview, that yon permitted 
me to look down into the depths of your pure and 
noble soul, that you imvdled to me your innocent 
heart, that did not yet exhibit dther scars or 
wounds, nor eyen an image, a Souvenir, and al- 
lowed me to be your brother and your friend, as you 
would not aoeept me as a lover and husband. Be- 
fore the World, however, I became your husband, 
and took you to Vienna, to my house, of which 
you were to be the mistaress and queen. The whole 
house was gayly decorated, and all the rooms were 
opened, for your arrival was to be celebrated by a 
ball. Only one door was locked ; it was the door 
of tbis cabinet. I conducted you hither and said to 
von, * This is your sanctuary, and no one shall en- 
ter it without your permission. In this boudoir you 
are not the Baroness Arnstein, not my ¥rife; but 
here you are Fanny Itzig, the free and unshackled 
young girl, who is mistress of her will and af- 
fections. I shall never dare myself, without being 
expreesly authorized by you, to enter this room ; 
and when I shall be allowed to do so, I shall only 
come as a cavalier, who has the honor to pay a 
polite Visit to a beautiful lady, to whom he is not 
connected in any manner whatever. Before the 
World I am your husband, but not in this room. 
Hence I shall never permit myself to ask what you 
are doing in this room, whom you are receiving 
here ; for here you are only responsible to God 
and yourself.' Do you now remember that I said 
tbis to you at that time ? " 

" I do." 

** I told you further that I begged you to con- 
tinue with me one day here in this room the con- 
fidential conversation which we held before our 
marriage. I begged you to fix a period of five 
years for this purpose, and, during this time, to 
examine your heart and to see whether life at my 
Bide was at least a tolerable bürden, or whether 
you wished to shake it off. I asked you to prom- 
Ise me that I might enter this room on the fifth 
annirersary of our wedding-day, for the purpose 



of settling then with yon our future mode of liv- 
ing. You were kind enough to grant my prayer, 
and to promise what I asked. Do you remember 
it?" 

'*I do," said Fanny, blushing; " I must confess, 
howcver, that I did not regard those words in so 
grave a light as to consider them as a formal Ob- 
ligation on your part. You would have been 
every day a welcome guest in this room, and it 
was unnecessary for you to wait for a particular 
day in accordance with an agreement made five 
years ago." 

" Your answer is an evasive one," said the bar- 
on, sadly. " I implore you, let us now again speak 
as frankly and honesüy as we did five years ago 
to-day 1 Will you grant my prayer ? " 

" I will," replied Fanny, eagerly ; " and I am 
going to prove immediately that I am in eamest. 
You alluded a few minutes ago to our past, and 
asked me wonderingly if I had forgotten that in- 
terview on our wedding-day. I remember it so 
well, however, that I must direct your attention 
to the fact that you have forgotten the principal 
portion of what we said to each other at that time, 
or rather that, in your generous delicacy, and with 
that magnanimous kindness which you alone may 
boast of, you have intentionally oraitted that por- 
tion of lt. You remembered that I told you I did 
not love you, but you forgot that you then asked 
me if I loved another man. I replied to you that I 
loved no one, and never shall I forget the moumful 
voice in which you then said, *It is by far easier to 
marry with a cold heart than to do so with a bro- 
ken heart ; for the cold heart may grow warm, but 
the broken heart— «lever 1 * Oh, äo not excuse 
yourself" she continued, with greater warmth ; 
<* do not take me for so concdted and narrow- 
minded a being that I should Dave regarded those 
words of yours as an insult offered to me t It was, 
at the best, but a pang that I feit." 

" A pang ? " asked the baron, in surprise ; and 
he fixed his dark eyes, with a wondrously impas- 
sioned expression, on the face of his beautiful 
wife. 

" Yes, I feit a pang," she exciaimed, vividly, 
" for, on hearing your words, which evidently is- 
sued from the depths of your sbul, on witnessing 
your unaffected and passionate grlef, your coura- 
geous ielf-abnegation, I feit that your heart had 
received a wound which never would dose again, 
and that you never would faithlessly tum from 
your first love to a second one." 

" Oh, my Gk>d," murmured the baron, and he 
averted his face in Order not to let her see the 
blush suddenly mantling it. 

Fanny did not nocice it, and continued : " But 
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tlüa dead love of youra laid itself like the cold 
band of a corpso npon my breast and doomed 
it to everlasting coldness. With the conscious- 
ness tbat yoa never would love me, I bad to cease 
striving for it, and give up tbebope of seeing, per- 
baps, one day my beart awake in love for you, and 
tbe wondrouB flower of a tendemess afler marriage 
unfold itself, tbe gradual badding of wbicb bad 
been denied to us by tbe arbitrary action of our 
parents, who bad not consulted our wisbes, but 
only our fortunes. I -became your wife witb tbe 
füll conviction tbat I sbould bave to lead a life 
cold, dreary, and devoid of love, and tbat I could 
not be for you but an everlasting bürden, a cbain, 
an obstacle. My pride, tbat was revolting agaiust 
it, told me tbat I sbould be able to bear tbis life 
in a dignifi«d manner, but tbat I never ougbt to 
make evem an attempt to break tbrougb tbis bar- 
rier wbicb your love for anotber bad erected be- 
tween us, and wbicb you tried to raise as bigb as 
poBsible." 

" I ! " exclaimed tbe baron, sadly. 

" Yes, you," she said, gravely. " Or did you 
believe, perhaps, I did not comprebend your rig- 
orous reserve toward me ? I did not understand 
tbat you were wrapping around your aversion to 
me but a delicate veil f You conducted me to 
tbis room and told me tbat you never would enter 
it, and tbat you would only come bere when spe- 
cially invited by myself to do so. Well, sir, you 
managed very skilfuUy to conceal your Intention 
never to be alone witb me, and to lead an entirely 
separate life from me under tbis pbrase, for you 
knew very well tbat my pride never would permit 
me to invite you bere against your wilL" 

** Ob, is It possible tbat I sbould bave been mis- 
understood in tbis manner ? " sigbed the baron, 
but in so low a voifte tbat Fanny did not bear 
bim. 

" You furtber jtoH me," she continued, eagerly, 
" th<it I sbould only boar tbe name of your wife 
before tbe world, but not in this room wbere I was 
always to be Fanny Itzig. You were kind enough 
to give to this moral divorce, wbicb you pro- 
nounced in tbis manner, tbe semblance as though 
you were tbe losing party, and as though you 
were only actuated by molives of delicacy toward 
me. I understood it all, however, and when you 
lefi this room after tbat conversation, sir, I sank 
down on my knees and implored God tbat He 
migbt remain with me in this loneliness to wbicb 
you had doomed me, and I implored my pride to 
sustain and support me, and I swore to my maid- 
enly honor that I would preserve it unsullied and 
sacred to my end." 

'^ Ob, good Heaven ! " groaned the baron, tot- 



tering backward Hke a man suddenly seized with 
vertigo. 

Fanny, in her own glowing excitement, did not 
notice it. 

"And thus I commenced my new life," she 
said, " a life of splendor and magmficence ; it was 
glittering witbout, but dreary within, and in tbe 
midst of our most brilliant circles I constantly 
feit lonely ; surrounded by bundreds who called 
themselves friends of our bouse, I was always 
alone— I, tbe wife of your reception-room, the dis- 
owned of my boudoir I Oh, it is true I bave ob- 
tained many triumphs ; I bave seen tbis baughty 
World, tbat only received me hesitatingly, at last 
bow to me ; the Jewess has become the centre of 
Society, and no one on entering our bouse believea 
any longer tbat be is conferring a favor upon us, 
but, on the contrary, receiving one from us. It is 
tbe ian now to Visit our bouse ; we are being over- 
whdmed with invitations, with flattering atten- 
tions. But teil me, sir, is all this a compensatio!! 
für the happiness which we are lacking and wbicb 
we never will obtain ? Oh, is it not sad to tbink 
tbat both of us, so young, so capable of enjoying 
happiness, sbould already be doomed to etemal 
resignation and etemal loneliness ? Is it not hor- 
rible to see us, and ougbt not God Himself to pity 
US, if from tbe splendor of Eis starry heavens He 
sbould look down for a moment into our gloomy 
breasts ? I bear in it a cold, frozen beart, and you 
a coffin. Ob, sir, do not laugh at me because you. 
see tears in my eyes — ^it is only Fanny Itzig who ia 
weeping ; Baroness von Amstein will receive your 
guests to-night in your saloons with a smiling 
face, and no one will believe tbat her eyes also 
know bow to weep. But here, bere in my widow- 
room, here in my nun's cell, I may be permitted 
to weep over you and me, who bave been chained 
together with infrangible fetters, of which both of 
US feel the bürden and oppression with equal bit- 
temess and wrath. May God forgive our parents 
for having sacrificed our hearts on the altar of 
their God, who is Manunon; / shall ever bäte 
them for it ; I shsdl never forgive them, for tbey 
who knew life must bave known tbat there ia 
nothing more unbappy, more miserable, and more 
deplorable than a wife who does not love her bus- 
band, is not beloved by bim." 

" Is not beloved by bim 1 " repeated the baron, 
approaching bis wife who, like a broken reed, bad 
sunk down on a chair, and seizing her band, be 
stdd : " You say tbat I do not love you, Fanny ! 
Do you know my beart, then ? Have you deemed 
it worth while only a Single time to fix yourproud 
eyes on my poor beart ? Did you ever show me a 
Symptom of sympatby when I was sick, a trace 
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of compassion when you saw me safiTering f But 
no, you dld not eyen see that I was suffering, or 
that I was sad. Tour proud, cold glanoe always 
glided past me ; it saw me rarely, it never mmght 
me ! What can you know, then, about my beart, 
and wbat would you care if I should teil you now 
that tbere is no longer a coffin iu it, that It has 
awoke to a new l!fe, and — ^'* 

" Baron I " exclaimed Fanny, rising quickly and 
proudly, " will you, perhaps, carry your magna- 
nimity and delicacy so far as to make me a deo- 
laration of loye ? Did I express myself in my 
imprudent impetuosity so incorrecüy as to make 
you believe I was anxious even now to gain your 
love, and that I was complaining of not haTing 
obtained it ? Do you believe me to be an humble 
mendicant, to whom in your generosity you want 
to throw the morsel of a declaration of love ? I 
thank you, sir, I am not bungry, and do not want 
this morsel Let us at least be truthful and siur 
cere toward each other, and the truth is, we do 
not love each other and sball never do so. Let us 
never try to feign what we never shall feel. And 
if you now should offer me your love I should 
have to reject it, for I am accustomed to a ffeez- 
ing temperature ; and I should fare like the native 
of Siberia, I should die if I were to live in a warmer 
Zone. Both of us are living in Siberia ; well, then, 
as we cannot expect roses to bloom for us, let us 
try at least to catch sables for ourselves. The 
sable, moreover, is an animal highly valued by the 
whole World. People will envy our sable fürs, for 
they know them to be costly ; they would laiigh at 
US if we should adom our heads with roses, for 
roses are not costly by any means, they are com- 
mon, and every peaaant-girl may adom herseif 
with them." 

"You are joking,** said the baron, moumfully, 
" and yet there are tears gUstening in your eyes. 
However, your will shall be sacred to me. I shall 
never dare to speak to you again about my heart. 
But let US speak about you and your future. The 
five years of our agreement have elapsed, and I am 
bere to confer with you about your future. Teil 
me frankly and honestly, Fanny, do you wish to 
be divorced from me ? " 

She Started and fixed a long and searohinglook 
on her husband. 

** Tour father died a year ago,*' she said, mus- 
ingly, "you aie now the chief of the firm ; no one 
has a right to command any longer what you are 
to do, and belog free now, you may offer your 
hand to her whom you love, I suppose ? " 

The baron uttered a shriek, and a death-like 
pallor overspread his face. " Have I deserved to 
be tbus deeply despised by you f '' he ejaculated. 



Fanny quickly gave him her band. ' Fsardon 
me,** she said, oordially, " I have pained jcn quite 
unintentionally ; the grief of this hour ba& ren- 
dered me crueL No, I do not believe that you, 
merely for your own sake, addressed this question 
to me ; I know, on the contrary, that you entertain 
for me the sympathy of a brother, of a fiiend, and 
I am satisfied that your question had my happl- 
ness in view as well as yours." 

" Well," be said, with the semblanoe of perfect 
calmness, " let me repeat my question, then : do 
you want to be divorced from me ? " 

Fanny slowly shook her head. " Why ? " she 
asked, sadly. " I repeat to you what I told you 
once already ; we are living in Siberia — ^let us re- 
main there. We are aooustomed to a freezmg 
temperature ; we might die, perhaps, in a warmer 
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zone. 

"Or your heart might exult, perhaps, wilh hap- 
piness and delight,** said the baron, and now hü 
eyes were fixed inquiringly upon her face. " You 
called me just now your friend, you admitted that 
I feit for you the sympathy of a brother ; well, 
then, let me speak to you as your brother and 
friend. Do not reject the offer of a divorce so 
quickly, Fanny, for I teil you now I shall never 
renew it, and if you do not give me up to-day, jou 
are chained to me forever, for I shall never be 
capable again of a oourage so cruel against my- 
self. Consider the offer well, therefore. Think 
of your youth, your beauty, and your inward lone- 
liness. Bemember that your heart is yeaming for 
love and pining away in its dreary solitude. And 
now look around, Fanny ; see how many of the 
most didtinguished and eminent cavaliers are sur- 
rounding you, and lon^ng for a glance, for a 
smile from you. See by how many you are being 
loved and adored, and then ask yourself whethei 
or not among all these cavaliers no one wonld be 
able to conquer your heart if it were free ? For I 
know your chaste virtue ; I know that, although 
chained to an unbeloved husband, you never would 
prove faithless to him and avow love to another 
so longas you were not free. Imagine, then, you 
were free, and then ask your heart if it will not 
decide for one of your many adorers." 

" No, no," she said, deprecatingly, " I cannot 
imagine a State of affairs that does not exist ; as I 
am not free, I must not entertain the tboughts of 
a free woman.** 

Her husband approaohed her, and seiting her 
hand, looked at her in a most touching and im- 
ploring manner. 

" Then you have forgotten that five years ago, 
on our wedding-day, you promised me always to 
trust me ? '* he asked. " Tou have forgotten that 
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yöu took an oath that yoa would teil me so soon 
as your heart had declared for another man ? " 

Fanny could not bear bis look, and lowered ber 
eyes. 

"It bas not declared for anotber man, and, 
tberefore, I bave notbing to confide to you," sbe 
Said, m a low voiee. 

Tbe baron constantly beld ber band in bis own, 
and bis eyes were still fized on ber face. 

" Let US coDsider tbe matter togetber," be Said. 
" Permit me to review your cavaliers and admi- 
rers, and to examine witb you if tbere is not oue 
among them wbom you may deem wortby of your 
love." 

" Wbat ! " ejaculated Fanny, baving recourse to 
an outburst of merrlment in Order to conceal ber 
erobarrassment, " you want to make me a Fortia, 
and perform witb me a scene from tbe * Mercbant 
ofVÄnice?'" 

" Yes, you are Fortia, and I will play tbe rdle 
of your confidant," said Baron Amstein, smiling. 
" Well, let US begin our review. First, tbere is 
Count Palfy, a member of tbe old nobility, of tbe 
most faultless manners, young, rieb, füll of ardent 
love for — " , 

"For your dinner-parties and tbe rare disbes 
tbat do not cost bim any tbing, ' interrupted Fan- 
ny. "He is an epicure, wbo prefers dining at 
otber people^s tables because be is too stingy to 
pay for tbe Indian birds'>nests wbicb be relisbes 
greatly. As for myself, be never admires me un- 
til affcer dinner, for so soon as bis stomacb is at 
rest bis beart awakes and craves for food ; and bis 
beart is a gourmand, too — it believes love to be a 
disb ; voild totä / " 

" Next, tbere is tbe bandsome Marebese Palla- 
fredo,'' Said ber busband, smiling. 

" He loves me because be bas been told tbat I 
speak excellent and pure German, and because be 
wants me to teacb bim bow to speak Qerman. 
He takes me for a grammar, by means of wbicb 
be may become familiär witb our language witb- 
out any special effort." 

" Tben tbere is Count Esterbazy, one of our 
most brilliant cavoliers ; you must not accuse bim 
of stinginess, for be is just tbe reverse, a spend- 
thrift, squandering bismoney witb füll hands ; nor 
must you cbarge bim witb being an epicure, for 
be scarcely eats any tbing at all at our dinner- 
parties, and does not know wbat be is eating, bis 
eyes being constantly riveted on you, and bis 
tbougbts being occupied exclusively witb you." 

" It is true, be admires me," said Fanny, calm- 
ly, " but only a few montbs ago be was as ardent 
an adorer of my sister Eskeles, and before bo was 
enamoured of ber, be was entbusiastically in love 



witb Countess Victoria Golloredo. He loves every 
woman wbo is fasbionable in Society for tbe time 
bemg, and bis beart cbanges as rapidly as tbe 
fasbions." 

"Besides, tbere is tbe prebendary, Bäron 
Weicbs," said ber busband; "a gentleman of 
great ability, a %avafU^ and witbal a cavaHer, a — ^* 

"Ob, pray do not speak of bim!" exclaimed 
Fanny, witb an air of borror. "His love is re- 
volting to me, and fills me witb sbame and dismay. 
Wbenever be approacbes me my beart sbrinks 
back as if from a venomous serpent, and a feeling 
of disgust pervades my wbole being, altbough I 
am unable to account for it Tbere is sometbing 
in bis glances tbat is offensive to me ; and altbough 
be bas never dared to address me otberwise tban 
in tbe most respectfol and reserved manner, bis 
conversation always makes me feel as tbougb I 
were Standing uuder a tbunder-cloud from which 
tbe llgbtmng migbt burst fortb at any moment 
to sbatter me. As you say, be is a man of abil- 
ity, but beds a bad man ; be is passionately fond 
of tbe ladies, but be does not respect tbem." 

"And be does not even deserve being men- 
tioned bere," said tbe baron, smiling, " for, even 
tbougb you were free already, tbe prebendary 
never could enjoy tbe bappiness of becoming your 
busband, and I know tbat your beart is too cbaste 
to love a man wbo is unable to offer you bis band« 
Let US, tben, look for sucb.a man among tbe 
otber cavaliers. Tbere is, for instance, Prinoe 
Gbarles, of licbtenstcin, tbe most amiable, genial, 
and bandsome of your admirers ; a young prince 
wbo is neitber baugbty nor proud, neitber prodi- 
gal nor stingy; wbo neitber makes love to all 
ladies so soon as tbey become fasbionable as does 
Count Esterbazy, nor wants to learn German from. 
you, as does tbe Marebese Pallafredo ; a young 
man as beautiful as Apollo, as brave as Mars, 
modest notwitbstandlng bis leaming, and affable 
and courteous notwitbstandlng bis higb birtb. 
"Well, Fanny, you do not Interrupt me? Your 
sbarp tongue, tbat was able to condemn all tbe 
otbers, bas no sucb sentence for tbe Prince von 
Licbtenstcin. You suffer me to praise bim. Thea 
you assent to my words ? " 

"I can neitber contradict you nor assent to 
your words," said Fanny, witb a forced smUe; 
" I do not know tbe prince sufflciently to judge 
bim. He bas been at Vienna but a very few 
montbs — ^" 

" But be bas been a daily visitor in our house 
during tbat period," said ber busband, intermpt- 
ing ber, " and be is constantly seen at your side. 
All Vienna know tbat tbe prince is deeply enan> 
oured of you, and be does not conceal it by any 
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meanfl^ uot eyen from myself. A few days ago, 
when he was so unfortunate as not to find you at 
home, because you were presiding over a meeting 
of yoor benevolent society, he met me all alone 
in tbe reception-room. Suddenly, in the midst 
of a desultory conversatioo, he paased, embraced 
me passionately, and exclaimed : * Be not so kind, 

00 coarteous, and gentle toward nie, for I hate yon, 

1 detest you — because I hate eyery thing keeping 
me back from her; I detest eyery thing that 
preyents me from joinmg her ! Forgiye my loye 
for her and my hatred toward you ; I feel both in 
spite of myselfl If you were not her husband, I 
Bhould loye you like a friend, but that accursed 
Word renders you a mortal enemy of mine. And 
still I bow to you in humility — still I implore you 
to be generous; do not banish me from your 
hoase, from her^ for I should die if I were not al- 
lowed to See her every day ! * " 

Fanny had listened to him with blushing cheeks 
and in breathless suspeuse. Her whole soul was 
Bpeaking from the looks which sbe fixed on her 
husband, and with which she seemed to drink 
every word, like sweet nectar, irom bis lips. 

" And what did you reply to him ? " she asked, 
in a dry and husky yoice, when the baron was 
silent. 

'* I replied to him that you alone had to decide 
vho should appear at our parties, and that eyery 
one whom you had inyited would be welcome to 
me. I further told him that bis admiration for 
you did not astonish me at all, and that I would 
readily forgiye his hatred, for — " 

The baron paused all at once and looked at his 
wife with a surprised and inquiring glance. Sbe 
had Started in sudden terror ; a deep blush was 
buming on her cheeks, and her eyes, which had 
aasumed a rapturous and enthusjastic expression, 
tumed toward the door. 

The baron^s eyes followed her glance, and he 
heard now a slight noise at the door. 

" I belieye somebody has knocked at the door,'' 
he Said, fixing bis piercing eyes on his wife. 

She ayerted her head and whispered, **Tes, I 
belieye so." 

" And it is the second time already," said the 
baron, calmly. *^ Will you not permit the stran- 
ger to walk in ? " 

" I do not know," she said, in great embarrass- 
ment,"I— '» 

Suddenly the door opened, and a young man 
appeared on the threshold. 

'* Ah, the Prince yon Lichtenstein,'' said the bar- 
on, and he went with perfect calmness and polite- 
Dess to meet the prince who, eyidently in great 
Burprise, remained standmg in the door, and was 



staring gloomily at the stränge and unexpected 
group. 

** dorne in, my dear sir," said the baron, quiet- 
ly ; " the baroness will be yery grateful to you for 
Coming here just at tbis moment and interrupting 
our conyersatlon, for it referred to dry business 
matters. I laid a few old accounts, that had been 
running for fiye years, before the baroness, and 
she gaye me a receipt for them, that was all. Our 
interyiew, moreoyer, was at an end, and you need 
not fear to haye disturbed us. Permit me, there- 
fore, to withdraw, for you know yery well that, in 
the forenoon, I am nothing but a banker, a busi- 
ness man, and haye to attend to the afiairs of our 
firm." 

He bowed rämultaneously to the prince and to 
his wife, and left the room, as smiling, calm, and 
unconcemed as eyer. Onlv when the door had 
closed behind him, when he had satisfied himself 
by a rapid glance through the reception-room that 
nobody was there, the smile disappeared from his 
Ups, and his featiures assumed an air of profound 
melancholy. 

" She loyes him," he muttered ; " yes, she loves 
him ! Her band trembled in mine when I pro- 
nounced his name, and oh ! how radiant she 
looked when she heard him come! Tes, she 
loyes him, and If — I will go to my counting- 
house 1 " he said, with a smile that was to yeil the 
tears in bis eyes. 



OHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE BiyALS. 

Thi baron had no sooner closed the door of 
the boudoir when the young Prince yon Lichten- 
stein hastened to Fanny, and, impetuously seizing 
her band, looked at her with a passionate and an- 
gryair. 

"You did that for the purpose of giying me 
pain, I Buppose ? " he asked, with quiyering lips. 
" Tou wished to proye to me that you did not con- 
fer any special fayor upon me. Testerday you 
were kind enough to assure me that no man eyer 
had set foot into this room, and that I should be 
the first to whom it would be opened to-day ; and 
I was such a conceited fool as to belieye your bo- 
atifying words, and I rush bither as early as is 
permitted by deceney and respect, and yet I do 
not find yon alone." 

*' It was my husband who was here," said Fan- 
ny, almost deprecatingly. 

**It was a man," he ejaculated, impetuously^ 
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** and 70a bad ^ven me the solemn assurance that 
this door had never yet opened to any man. Oh, 
I had implored yoQ on my imees, and with tearful 
eyes, to allow me to see yoo here toKlay; it 
seemed to me as thoagh the gates of paradise were 
to be at last opened to me ; no aleep came into 
my eyes all night, the congeiousness of my ap- 
proaching bliss kept me awake ; it was over me 
like a smiling cherub, and I was dreaming with 
open eyes. And now that the lazy, snail-like time 
has elapsed, now that I bave arrived here, I fihd 
in my heaven, at the aide of my cherab, a calcu- 
lating machine, desecrating my paradise by TÜe 
accomits — " 

'* Pray do not go on in this manner,*' intemipt- 
ed Fanny, stemly. " You found my husband here, 
and that, of conrse, dissolves the whole poetry of 
your words into piain prose, for she, whom in your 
enthusiastic strain you styled your cherab, is sim- 
ply the wife of this noble and excellent man, 
whom you were free to compare with a calculating 
machine." 

** You are angry with me ! " excliumed the young 
prince, disconsolately. " You make no allowance 
for my grief, my disappointment, yea, my confu- 
sion I You have punished me so rudely for my 
prcsumption, and will not even permit my heart 
to bridle up and ^ve utterance to ita wrath." 

'* I did not know that you were presumptuous 
toward me, and could not think, therefore, of in- 
flicting punishment on you," said Fanny ; " but I 
know that you have no right to Insult the man 
whose name I bear." 

" You want to drive me to despair, then ! " re- 
torted the prince, wildly stamping on the floor. 
*' It is not sufficient, then, that you let me find 
your husband here, you must even praise him be- 
fore me ! I will teil you why I was presumptuous. 
I was presumptuous inasmuch as I believed it to 
be a favor granted to me exclusively to enter this 
room, and you have punished me for this prc- 
sumption by proving to me that this door opens 
to others, too, although you assured me yesterday 
that the contrary was the case." 

" Then you question my word ? " asked Fanny. 

" Oh," he said, impetuously, " you do not ques- 
tion what you see with your own eyes." 

"And, inasmuch as you have satisfied yourself 
of my duplicity with your own eyes, as you have 
Seen that every one is at liberty to enter this room, 
and as you consequently cannot take any interest 
in prolonging your stay here, I would advise you 
So leave immediately," said Fanny, gravely. 

** You show me the door ? You tum me out I " 
exclaimed the prince, despairingly. "Oh, have 
mercy on me ! No, do not tum away from me ! 



Look at me, read in my face the despair fillingm} 
souL What, you still avert your head? I be- 
seech you just grant me one glance ; only teil me 
by the fiuntest smile that you will forgiye me, and 
Iwill obey your Orders, I will go, even if it should 
be only for the purpose of dying, not here before 
your eyes, but outside, on the threshold of your 
door." 

" Ah, as if it were so easy to die ! " ejaculated 
Fanny, tuming her face toward the prince. 

"You look at me — ^you haye forgiven me, 
then ! " excbimed the young man, and impetuous- 
ly kneeling down before her, he seized her handa 
and presaed Üttem to bis lips. 

" Rise, sir, pray rise," said the baroness ; " con- 
sider thai somebody might come in. You know 
now that everybody is permitted to enter this 
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room. 

" No, no, I know that nobody is permitted to 
enter here ! " he exclaimed, fervently ; " I know 
that this room is a sanctuary which no uninitiated 
person ever entered ; I know that this is the sa- 
cred cell in which your vir^n heart exhaled its 
prayers and complaints, and which is only known 
to God ; I know that no man's foot ever crossed 
this threshold, and I remain on my knees as if 
before a Saint, to whom I oonfess my sins, and 
whom limplore to grant me absolution. Will you 
forgive me ? " 

" I will," she said, smilingly, bending oyer him 
— "I wiD, if it were only to induce you to rise 
from your knees. And as you now perceiye and 
regret your mistake, I will teil you the truth. It 
was an accident that the baron entered this room 
to-day, and it was the first time, too, since we were 
married. Nor did he come here, as he said, in 
delicate self-derision, for the purpose of settlmg 
accounts with me, but in Order to fulfil a promise 
which he gavtf me five years ago, and which, I 
confess to my shame, I had forgotten, so that, in- 
stead of expecting my husband, I permitted yoa 
to come to me." 

" I thank you for your kind words, which heal 
all the wounds of my heart like a soothing balm," 
replied the prince. " Oh, now I feel well again, 
and strong enough to conquer you in spite of the 
residtance of the whole worid." 

" And do you know, then, whether you will be 
able to conquer me in spite of my resistance?" 
asked Fanny, smiling. 

" Yes I " he exclaimed, " I know it, for in true 
love there is a strength that will subdue and 8a^ 
mount all obstacles. And I love you truly ; you 
know it, you are satisfied of it. You know that I 
love you ; every breath, every look, every tremu« 
lous note of ray voice teils you so. But you ? de 
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you love me? Oh, I implore you, at length have 
mercy on me. Speak one word of pity, of sym- 
pathy I Let me read it at least in your eyes, if 
your lips are too austere to utter it. I have come 
to-day with the finn determination to receive at 
yoar bands my bliss or my doom. The torment 
of this incertitude kills me. Faany, teil me, do 
you love me ? " 

Fanny did not answer at once ; she stood be- 
fore him, her head lowered, a prey to conflicting 
emotion s, but she feit the ardent looks which 
were resting on her, and her heart trembled with 
Beeret delight. She made an effbrt, however, to 
orercome her feelings, and, raising her head, she 
fixed her eyea with a gentle yet moumful expres- 
sion upon the young man, who, breathlcsa and 
pale with anxiety, was waiting for her reply. 

" You ask me if I love you," she said, in a low 
bat firm voice; "you put that question to me, 
and yet you are standing now on the same spot 
on which my husband stood fifteen minutes ago 
and also asked me a question. I must not an- 
swer your question, for I am a married woman, 
and I have taken an oath at the altar to kcep my 
faith to mj husband, and I have to keep it, Inas- 
much as my heart has no love to give him. But 
I will, nevertheless, ^ve you a proof of the great 
oonfidence I am reposing in you. I will teil you 
why my husband came to see me to-day, and what 
was the question which he addressed to me. 
Hush, do not Interrupt me ; do not teil me that 
my conversations with the baron have no interest 
for you. Listen to me. The baron came to me 
because the five years, which we had ourselves 
fixed for that purpose, had elapsed to-day, and 
because he wanted to ask me whether I wished to 
remain bis wife, or whether I wanted to be di- 
vorced from him." 

" And what did you reply ? " asked the prince, 
breathlessly. 

" I replied to him as I replled to you a little 
while ago : * I have taken an oath at the altar to 
keep my faith to my husband, and I have to keep 
It, inasmuoh as my heart has no love to give to 
him.» " 

" Ah, you told him that you did not love him ? " 
asked the prince, drawiug a deep breath. *^ And 
after this confession he feit that he ought no 
longer to oppose your divorce, for bis heart is 
generous and dellcate, and consequently he can- 
not desire to chaln a wife to himself who teils him 
that during the five years of her married Ufe she 
has not leamed to love him. Oh, Fanny, how in- 
describably happy you renier me by this disclo- 
Bure. Then you will be free, your hands will not 
be manacled any longer." 
11 



" I did not teil you tha reply I made to my hu*, 
band when he left it to me again to say whether I 
would be divorced from him or not," said Fanny, 
with a moumful smile. ^* I replied to him that 
every thing should remain as heretofore ; that I 
did not want to inflict the disgrace of a divorce 
upon him and upon myself, and that we would and 
ought to bear these shackles which, without mu- 
tual love, we had imposed upon each other m a 
digmfied, faithful, and honest manner until oar 
death." 

"That is impoasible!" exclaimed the prince. 
"You could not, you ought not to have been so 
cruel against yourself, against the baron, and also 
against me. And even though you may have ut- 
tered these words of doom on the spur of that 
exciting moment, you will take them back again 
after sober and mature reflection. öh, say that 
you will do so, say that you will be free ; free, so 
that I may kneel down before you and Implore you 
to give to me this band, no longer burdened by 
any fetters ; to become my wife, and to permit me 
to try if my boundless, adoring love will succeed 
in conferring upon you that happlness of which 
none are worthier than you. Oh, speak, Fanny, 
say that you will be free, and consent to become 
my wife I " 

" Your wife I " said Fanny, lugubriously. " You 
forget that what separates me from you is not 
only my husband, but also my religion. Tlie Jew- 
ess can never become the wife of the Prince von 
Lichtenstein." 

" You will cast off the semblance of a religion 
which in reality is yours no longer," said the 
prince. " You have ceased to be a Jewess, owing 
to your education, to your habits, and to your 
views of life. Leave, then, the halls of 4he temple 
in which your God is no longcr dwelhng, and en- 
ter the great church which has redeemed man- 
kind, and which ia now to redeem you. Become 
a convert to the Christian religion, which ia the 
religion of love." 

"Never!" exchdmed the baronesa, firmly and 
decidedly — "never will I abandon my religion 
and prove recreant to my faith, to which my fam- 
ily and my tribe have faithfully adhered for thou- 
sands of years. The curse of my parents and an- 
cestors would pursue the renegade daughter of our 
tribe and ding like a sinister night-blrd to the 
roof of the house into which the faithlesa daugh- 
ter of Judah, the baptized Jewess, would move in 
Order to obtain that happlness she is yeamingfor., 
Never — But what is that ? " interrupting heiw 
seif all at once ; "what is the matter in the ad> 
joining room ? " 

Two voices, one of them angrily quarrelling with 
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tbe other, wbich replled in a deprecating manner, 
were heard in the adjoining room. 

^ I teil yoa the baronesa is at home, and re- 
oeiTes Tisitors ! " exclaimed the yiolänt and threat- 



ening voice. 



'^ And I assnre yoa that the baroness is not at 
home, and cannot, therefore, receive an j Tisitors,*' 
replied the deprecating Toice. 

'*It is Baron Wdchs, the proud prebendary, 
who wants to play the master here as he does 
CFerywhere eise," said the prince, disdainfully. 

*'And my Steward refuses to admit him, be- 
caose I have given Orders that no more visitors 
shall be received to-day," whi^pered Fanny. 

The face of the youDg prince became radiant 
with delight. He seized Fanny's hands and 
pressed them impetuously to his lips, whispering, 
" I thank you, Fanny, I thank you ! " 

Meantime the voice in the reception-room be- 
came more violent and threatening, "I know 
that the baroness is at home,'* it shouted, '* and 
I ask yon once more to announce my visit to 
her ! " 

" But yon know, sir," said the gentle voice of 
the Steward, ** that the baroness, when she is at 
home, is always at this hoar in the reception- 
room, and receives her visitors here withoat any 
previous announcement." 

** That only proves that the baroness receives 
her visitors in another room to-day," shouted the 
voice of Baron Weichs. " I know positively that 
there is a visitor with the baroness at this very 
moment Go, then, and annonnce my visit. It 
remains for the baroness to tum me away, and I 
shall know then that the baroness prefers to re- 
main alone with the genüeman who is with her at 
the present time." 

'* Ah, this prebendary, it seems, is growing im- 
pndent," exclaimed the prince, with flashing eyes, 
Walking toward the door. 

The baroness sdzed his hand and kept him 
back. "Pay no attention to him," she said, im- 
ploringly ; " let my Steward settle this quarrel with 
:that insolent man. Just listen I he is even now 
begging bim quite politely, yet decidedly, to leave 
the room." 

" And that fellow is shameless enough to de- 
cline doing so," said the prince. " Oh, hear his 
scomful laughter 1 This laughter is an insult, for 
which he ought to be chastised." 

And as if the words of the prince were to be 
followed immediately by the deed, a third voice 
was heard now in the reception-room. It asked 
in a proud and angry tone, " What is the matter 
here ? And who permits himself to shout so in- 
decently in the reception-room of tbe baroness ? " 



"Ab, it is my hnsband," whispered Fanny, with 
an air of great relief. '* He will show that over- 
bearing Baron Weichs the door, and I shall get 
rid of him forever." 

"He has already dared, then, to importone 
yon? " asked the prince, tuming his threatening 
eyes toward the door. " Oh, I will release you 
from further molestation by this madman, for I 
teil you the gentle words of your husband will not 
be able to do so. Baron Weichs is not the man 
to lend a willing ear to sensible remonstrances ar 
to the requirements of propriety and deoency. 
He has graduated at tbe high-school of libertin* 
ism, and any resistance whatever provokes him 
to a passionate strudle in which he shrinks from 
no manifestation of his utter recklessness. Well, 
am I not right ? Does he not even dare to defy 
your husband ? Just listen ! " 

" I regret not to be able to comply with youp 
request to leave this room," shouted now the 
voice of the prebendary, Baron Weichs. " You 
said yourself just now, baron, that we were in the 
reception-room of the baroness ; accordingly, you 
are not the master here, but merely a visitor lik3 
the regt of us. Consequenüy, you have no right 
to show anybody the door, particularly as you do 
not even know whether you belong to the privi- 
leged visitors of the lady, or whether the baronesa 
will admit you." 

" I shall take no notice of the unbecoming and 
insulting portion of your remarks, baron," said 
the calm voice of Baron Amstein ; " I only intend 
at this moment to protect my wife against insult 
and molestation. Now it is insulting assuredly 
that a cavolier, after being told that the lady to 
whom he wishes to pay his respects is either 
not at home or will not reoeive any visitors, 
should refuse to withdraw, and insist upon being 
admitted. I hope the prebendary, Baron Weichs, 
after listening to this explanation, will be kind 
enough to leave the reception-room." 

" I regret that I cannot fulfil this hope," said 
the sneering voice of the prebendary. **I am 
now here with the füll conviction that I shall 
never be able to reenter this reception-room ; hence 
I am determined not to shrink back from any 
thing and not to be tumed away in so disgraceful 
a manner. I know that the baroness is at home, 
and I came hither in order to satisfy myself whether 
the common report is really true that the baroness, 
who has always treated me with so much virtuoua 
rigor and discouraging coldness, is more indulgent 
and less inexorable toward another, and whether 
I have really a more fortunate rival I " 

" I hope that I am this more fortunate rival,** 
said Baron Arnstein, gently. 
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"Ob, no, rir," exclaimed the prebendary, 
latigfaing scornirilly. "A husband never is the 
rival of hi8 wife's admirers. If you were wlth 
yonr wife and tumed me away, I should not ob- 
ject to it at all, and I should wait for a better 
Chance. But what keeps me here is the fact that 
another admirer of hers is with her, that she has 
given Orders to admit nobody eise, and that yon, 
more kind-hearted than myself, seem to believe 
that the baroness is not at home. 

** This impudence surpasses belief," exclaimed 
the prince, in great exasperation.*' 

"Yes," Said Fanny, gloomily, "the Christian 
prebendary gives füll vent to his disdain for the 
Jewish banker. It alvrays affords a great satis- 
factlon to Christian love to humble the Jew and 
to tnunple him in the dust. And the Jew is ao- 
customed to being trampled upon in this manner. 
My husband, too, gives proof of this enviable 
quality of our tribe. Just listen how calm and 
humble his voice remains, all the while every 
tone of the other is highly insulting to him I " 

" He shall not insult him any longer," said the 
prince, ardently; "I will — but what is that? 
Did be not mention my name ? " 

And he went closer to the door, in order to 
listen in breathless suspense. 

" And I repeat to you, baron," said the voice 
of the prebendary, sneeringly, " your wife is at 
home, and the young Prince von Lichtenstein is 
with her. I saw him leave his palace and fol- 
lowed him ; half an hour ago, I saw him enter 
your house, and I went into the coflfee-house op- 
posite for the purpose of making my observations. 
I know, therefore, positively, that the prince has 
not yet left your house. As he is not with you, 
he is with your wife, and this being the usual 
hour for the baroness to receive moming calls, I 
have just as good a right as anybody eise to ex- 
pect that she will admit me." 

" And suppose I teil you that s^*» will not ad- 
mit you to-day ? " 

" Then I shall conclude that the baroness is in 
her boudoir with the Prince von Lichtenstein, and 
that she does not want to be disturbed," shouted 
the voice of the prebendary. " Yes, sir ; in that 
case I shall equally lament my fate and yours, for 
both of US are deceived and deprived of sweet 
hopes. Both of us will have a more fortunate 
rival in this petty prince— in this conceited young 
dandy, who even now beUeves he is a perfect 
Adonis, and earries his ludicrous presumption so 
far as to believe that he can outstrip men of 
ability and merit by his miserable little title and 
by Lis boyish face — " 

"Why is it necessary for you to shout all 



this so loudly ? " asked the anxious voice of the 
baron. 

"Ah, then you believe that he can hear me? " 
asked the voice of the prebendary, triumphantly. 
"Then he is quite close to us? Well, I will 
shout it louder than before: this little Prince 
Charles von Lichtenstein is a conceited boy, who 
deserves to be chastised I " 

The prince rushed toward the door, pale, with 
quivering lips and sparkling eyes. But the bar- 
oness encircled his arm with her hands and kept 
him back. 

" You wiH not go," she whispered. " You ^rill 
not disgrace me so as to prove to him by your 
appearance that he was right, and that you were 
with me while I refused to admit him." 

" But do you nQt hear that he inäults me ? " 
asked the young prince, trying to disengage him- 
seif from her hands. 

" Why do you listen to other voices when you 
are with me ? " she said, reproachfuUy. " What 
do you care for the opinion of that man, whom I 
abhor from the bottom of my heart, and whom 
people only tolerate in their saloons because they 
are afraid of his anger and his slanderous tongue ? 
Oh, do not listen to what he says, my friend! 
You are here with me, and I have yet to teil you 
many things. But you do not heed my words ! 
Your eyes are constantly fixed on the door. Oh, 
sir, look at me, listen to what / have to say to 
you. I believe I still owe you a reply, do I not? 
Well, I will now reply to the question which you 
have so often put to me^ and to which I have 
heretofore only answered by silence I " 

" Oh, not now, not now 1 " muttered the prince. 

" Yes, I will teil you now what has been so 
long burning in my soul as a sweet secret," whis- 
pered Fanny, constantly endeavoring to draw him 
away from the door. " You have often asked me 
if I loved you, and my heart made the reply 
which my lips were afraid to pronounce. But 
now I will confess it to yoa : yes, I love you ; 
my whole soul belongs to you 1 I have secretly 
longed for the hour when I might at last confess 
this to you, when my heart would exult in pro- 
noundng the sweet words, * I love you I ' Good 
Heaven I you hear it, and yet you remain silent 
— you avert yotir face ? Do you despise me now 
because I, the married woman, confess to you 
that I love you ? Is your silence to teil me that 
you do not love me any longer? " 

He knelt down before her and kissed her dress 
and her hands. "I love you boundlessly," he 
said with panting breath ; " you are to me the 
quintessence of all happiness, virtue, and beauty. 
I shall love you to the last hour of my life I ' 
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** If Prince Charles ron Licbtenstem sbould be 
near," shoitted the voice of the prebendary, dose 
to tbe door, " if he sbould be able to hear my 
wordSy I want bim to hear tbat I pronounce bim 
a coward, a fool, and impostor — a coward, be- 
oause he silently soffers bimself to be msulted — '' 

The prince, unable to restrain bis feelings any 
longer, rosbed forward and impetuously pusbhig 
back tbe baroness, wbo still endeavored to detabi 
him, he violently opened the door. 

" No," he shoute^ in a tbreatening and angry 
voice. "No, Prince Charles Ton Lichtenstein 
does not allow bimself to be insulted with im- 
punity, and he asks satisfacüon for every insult 
offeredtohim!'* 

**Ah 1 " exclaimed the prebendary, tuming with 
a wild, triumpbant laugh to Baron Amstein, ** did 
I not teil you tbat tbe prince was conoealed in 
your house ? " 

" Concealed I " ejaculated the prince, approacb- 
ing bis adversary with eyes sparkling with rage. 
** Repeat tbat word if you dare 1 *' 

" I shaU do so," Said tbe prebendary, with de- 
flant coolness. "You were concealed m tbis 
house, for nobody knew of your presence, neither 
the Steward nor the baron. You had crept into 
the house like a tbief intending to steal valuables, 
and tbis, indeed, was your Intention, too ; bow- 
ever, you did not want to purloin the diamonds 
of the fair baroness, but — ^* 

"I forbid you to mention the name of ibe 
baroness ! " exclaimed the prince, proudly. 

**And I implore you not to compromise tbe 
baroness by connecting her with your quarrel," 
whispered Baron Amstein in the prince^s ear; 
then tuming to the prebendary, whose eyes were 
fixed on the prince with a tbreatening and defiant 
expression, he said : 

*'You are mistaken, sir; Prince Charles von 
Lichtenstein did not come here in a stealtby 
manner. He wished to pay a yisit to the baroness, 
and tbe latter, as you know, being absent from 
home, the prince did me tbe honor to converse 
with me in tbat room, when we were interrapted 
all at once by the noise which you were pleased 
to make in the reception-room here." 

" And being in that room, you were pleased to 
enter the leoeption-room througb ihis door," said 
tbe prebendary, sneeringly, poinüng to the two 
opposite doors. " But why did not tbe prince ao- 
oompany you ? It would have been so natural for 
one frieud of the baroness to greet the other 1 " 

" I did not come beoause I beard tbat you were 
there," said the prince, disdainfully, ^and be- 
cause I am in the babit of avoiding any oontact 
with your person." 



*' Ah, you are jealous of me, then ? " asked tb« 
prebendary. ** Why is my person so distasteful 
to you that you sbould always escape from me ? " 

" I escape from no one, not eyen from yenou^ 
ous serpents, nor from an individual like you," 
said tbe prince, baugbtily. " I avoided you, bow- 
eyer, because I dislike your nose. Do you hear, 
my impertinent little prebendary ? I dislike your 
nose, and I demand that you neyer let me see it 
againi" 

<*Ah, I understand," replied the prebendary, 
laugbing. ** In order to spare the feelings of tbe 
fair baroness, and not to injure her reputation. 
Pardon me, for, in spite of your prohibition, I am 
constantly compelled to defer to tbis amiable 
lady. You wish to giye another direction to 
cur quarrel, and my innocent nose is to be the 
bSte de souffranee. But you shall not entrap me 
in tbis manner, prince ; and you, my dear Baron 
Arnstein, can you allow us to continue the quar- 
rel which we commenced about your lady, now 
abont my nose, and to conceal, as it were, the 
fair Baroness Amstein behind it ? " 

*' Baroness Amstein has no reason whatever to 
conceal berself," said tbe baron, coldly and 
proudly. "As she was not the cause of tbis 
quiirrel, I do not know why you are constantly 
draggmg her name into it. You bebayed here in 
so unbecoming a manuer, that I had to come 
to the assistance of my Steward. You were 
then pleased to utter insults against the Prince 
von Lichtenstein in bis absence, and being in the 
adjoioing room and oyerhearing your offensiye 
remarks, he came to call you to account for 
them." 

"And to teil you that I dislike your nose, and 
tbat I must take the liberty to ampntate its im- 
pertinent tip with my sword," exclaimed ibe 
prince, pulling the prebendary's nose. 

It was now the prebendary's tum to grow pale, 
while bis eyes flashed with anger. " You dare to 
insult me ? " he asked menacingly. 

" Yes, I confess that is exactly my Intention ! " 
replied the prince, laughing. 

"Ah, you will have to giv^e me satisfaction for 
tbis insult I " shouted the prebendary. 

" With the greatest pleasure," said the prince. 
" Tbis is not the place, bowever, to oontinue thia 
conversation. Come, sir, let us leaye tbis house 
together in order to make tbe necessary arrange- 
mentfi — ^** 

At tbis moment the folding-doors of the ant^ 
room were opened, and the yoice of the Steward 
shouted: " The baroness 1 " 

An exülamation of surprise escaped from tbe 
Ups of tbe three gentlemen, and their eyes tumed 
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towajtl tbe door, the threshold of whicb Fannj 
Amstein was crossing at that moment. She 
seemed just to have retumed home ; her taU form 
was still wrapped in a long Turkish shawl, em- 
broidered with gold; a charming little bonnet, 
adomed witb flowers and plumes, covered her 
head, and in ber band sbe bdd one of tbose 
large costly £suqs, adomed witb precious stones, 
wbicb were in use at tbat time in tbe place of para- 
Bols. Sbe greeted tbe gentlemen witb a winning 
smile ; not tbe sligbtest tinge of care or uneasi- 
ness was visible in ber merry face ; not tbe faintest 
glimmer of a tear darkened the lustre of her large 
black eyes. 

** Gentlemen will please accept my apology for 
making tbem wait, altbougb tbis is tbe boAir when 
I am in tbe babit of receiving visitors," said tbe 
baroness, in a perfectly oareless manner. " But I 
bope my bnsband has taken my place in tbe mean 
time and told yon tbat I bad to preside over a 
meeting of our Hebrew Benevolent Society, and 
you will acknowledge tbat tbat was a duty wbicb 
I oogbt not to baye faiied to fulfil. Ab, you 
smile, Baron Weicbs ; you must explain to me 
wbat is tbe meaning of tbis smile, if you wisb 
to intimate tliereby, perbaps, tbat tbere are no 
important duties at all for us ladies to perfbrm. 
Gome, gentlemen, let us sit down and bear in 
wbat manner Baron Weiobs will be able to defend 
bis smile. Sit down here on my rigbt side, 
prince, and you, Baron Weicbs, on my left, and 
my busband may take a seat opposite us and play 
tbe rdle of an arbiter." 

''I regret tbat I cannot comply any longer 
witb your amiable invitation," said tbe preben- 
dary, gloomily. '*You baye made me wait too 
long, baroness ; my üme bas now expired, and I 
must witbdraw. I suppose you will accompany 



me, Prince Lichtenstein ? " 



Yes, I sball accompany you,'* said tbe prince, 
** for unfortunately my time bas also expired, and 
I must go." 

'*0b, no," exdaimed tbe baroness, smiling, 
" you must stay here, prince. I dare not prevent 
tbe prebendary from attending to bis important 
affairs, but you, prince, bave no such pretext for 
leaving me ; I therefore order you to remain and 
to teil me all about yesterday's concert at tbe im- 
perial palaoe.'* 

" I regret exceedingly tbat I am unable to obey 
your Orders," said tbe priuce, moumfully. ** But 
I must go. You just said, dear lady, tbat an 
Important duty bad kept you away from home ; 
well, it is an important duty tbat calls me away 
(rom here ; bence I cannot stay. Farewell, and 
permit me to kiss your band before leaving you." 



Sbe gave bim ber band, wbicb vas as cold aa 
ice and trembled violenüy wben be took it. He 
pressed bis glowing Ups upon tbis band and 
looked up to ber. Theur eyes met in a last, ten- 
der glance; tbe prince then rose and tumed 
toward tbe prebendary, wbo was conrersing witb 
Baron Amstein in a low and excited tone. 

'* Come, sir, let us go," be said, impetuously, 
and walked toward the door. 

" Yes, let US go," repeated tbe prebendary, and, 
bowing profoundly to tbe baroness, be tumed 
around and followed the prince. 

Fanny, wbo was evidently a prey^ to tbe most 
excruciating anguish, followed tbem witb ber dis- 
tended, terrified eyes. When tbe door closed be- 
bind tbem, sbe bastily laid her band on her bus- 
band's Shoulder and looked at bim witb an air of 
unutterable terror. 

" They will fight a duel ? " sbe asked. 

'' I am afraid so," said tbe baron, glopmüy. 

Tbe baroness uttered a shriek, and after totter- 
ing back a few steps, she feil senseless to tbe 
floor. 

Early on tbe foUowing moming, four men witb 
grave faces and gloomy eyes stood in the thicket 
of a forest not far from Yienna. 

Two of tbem were just about ^yesting tbemselves 
of their beary coats, embroidered witb gold, in 
Order to meet in mortal combat, their bare breasts 
only protected by th&r fine cambric Shirts. These 
two men were Prince Charles von Lichtenstein 
and tbe prebendary, Baron Weicbs. 

Tbe other two gentlemen were engaged in load- 
ing tbe pistols and counting off the steps ; they 
were Baron Amstein and Count Palfy, tbe seconds 
of tbe two duellists. When they bad performed 
tbis moumful task, they approached the two ad- 
yersaries in order to make a last effort to bring 
about a recondUation. 

" I implore you in my own name," whispered 
Baron Amstein in tbe ear of tbe Prince yon Lich- 
tenstein — " I implore you in tbe name of my wife, 
if a reconciliatton sbould be possible, accept it, 
and avoid by all means so deplorable an eyenL 
Remember that the bonor of a lady is com- 
promised so easily and irretrievably, and that my 
wife would neyer forgiye berself if sbe sbould be- 
oome, perbaps, tbe innocent cause of your death." 

** Kpbody will find out tbat we fight a duel for 
her sake;" said the prince. *' My bonor requires 
me to give tbat impertinent fellow a well-deseryed 
lesson, and he sball baye it I " 

Count Palfy, the prebendary's second, ap^ 
proached tbem. ** If your bigbness sbould be 
willing to ask Baron Weicbs to excuse your con- 
duct on yesterday, the baron would be ready to 
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accept yoor apology and to withdraw bis cbal- 
ienge." 

** I have no apology to offer," exclaimed the 
prince, loudly, *^ and I am unwilUng to prevent 
the duel from taking its coorse. I told the pre- 
bendary that I disliked bis nose, and that I 
wished to amputate ita Impertinent tip. Well, I 
am now here to perform this Operation, aod if 
you please, let us at once proceed to busineas.'' 

** Yes, let US do so/' shouted the prebendary. 
*^Give US the pistols, gentlemen, and then the 
Signal. When you clap for the third time, we 
shall shoot simultaneously. Pray for your poor 
soul, Prince voa Lichtenstein, for I am a dead 
shot at one hundred yards, and our distance will 
only be twenty paces." 

The prince made no reply, but took the pistol 
which bis second handed to bim. ^* If I should 
fall," he whispered to bim, ^* take my last greet- 
ings to your wife, and teil her that I died with 
her name on my Ups I " 

"If I should fall," Said the prebendary to bis 
second, in an undertone, but loud enough for bis 
Opponent to hear every word he said, " teil the 
dear city of Yienna and my frlends that I bare 
fought a duel with Prince Lichtenstein because 
be was my rival with the beautiful Baroness 
Arnstein, and that I have died with the convic- 
tion that he was the lover of the fair lady." 

A pause ensued. The seconds conducted the 
two gentlemen to their designated places and 
then stood back, in order to give the fatal Sig- 
nals. 

When they clapped for the first time, the two 
duellists raised the band with the pistol, fixing 
their angry and threatening eyes on each otber. 

Then foUowed the second, tbe third signaL 

Two shots were fired at tbe same time. 

The prebendary stood firmly and calmly where 
be had discharged bis weapon, tbe same defiant 
smile playing on bis Ups, and the same threaten- 
ing expression beaming in bis eyes. 

Prince Charles von Lichtenstein lay on the 
ground, reddening the earth with the blood which 
was rushing from bis breast. When Baron 
Amsteln beut over bim, he raised bis eyes with a 
last look toward bim. " Take her my last love- 
gre^tings," be breatbed, in a Scarcely audible. 
voice. " Teil her that I—" 

His Yoice gave way, and with the last awful 
death-rattle a stream of blood poured from bis 
mouth. 

"Hasten to save yourself," shouted Count 
Palfy to the prebendary, who had been looking 
at the dying man from his stand-pouit with cold, 
inquisitive glances. " Flee, for you have killed 



the prince; he has already ceased to broathe^ 
Flee ! In the shrubbery below you will find u^y 
carriage, which will conrey you rapidly to tbe 
next post^tadon." 

*' He is dead and I am alive I " said the pre)>eiv 
dary, quietly. " It would not have been worth 
while to die for the sake of a woman because 
she has got anothe^ lover. . It is much wiser in 
such cases to kill the rival, and thus to remove 
the obstacle separating us from the woman. But 
I shall not escape; on tbe 'contrary, I shall go 
to the emperor myself, and mform bim of what 
has occurred here. We are liying in times of 
war and camage, and a soul more or leas is, 
tberefore, of no great importance. Inasmueh as 
the emperor constantly sends bundreds of thou* 
sands of his innocent and harmless subjects to 
figbt duels with enemies of whom they do not 
even know why they are their enemies, he will 
deem it but a matter of course that two of his 
subjects, who know very well why they are ene- 
mies, should figbt a duel, and bence I am sure 
that his majesty will forgive me. Brave and 
intrepid men are not sent to the fortress. I sball 
not flee l" 



GHAPTER XXXIX. 

THB LEGACY. 

Three days had passed since that unfortunate 
event Early on this, the third day, the corpse 
of the princö had been conveyed to tbe tpmb of 
his family ; a large and briUiantfuneral procession 
had accompanied the coffin ; even tbe carriages 
of tbe emperor, the archdukes, and high dignita- 
ries of the State had participated in the proces- 
sion, and the Viennese, who for three days 
had spoken of nothing eise but the tragio end of 
theyoung and handsome Prince Charles von Lich- 
tenstein, derived somß satisfaction from the con- 
viction tbat they were sharing the sympathy of 
the imperial family for the deceased ; thousands 
of them consequently joined the procession and 
accompanied the coffin. 

But this manifestation of sympathy did not 
seem sufficient to the good-hearted and bot-blood- 
ed people. They did not merely wish to show 
their love for the deceased ; they also wanied to 
manifest their batred agidnst the man who had 
slain bim ; and, on their retum from tbe funeral, 
the people rushed to the Kohlmarkt and gath- 
ered with loud shouts and savage threats in front 
of the bouse of the prebendary, Baron Weichs. 
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It was reported that the prebendary, whom the 
people chai^ed with haring assassinated Prince 
Licfatenstein, was constantly in Yienna ; and as 
thia fact seemed to indlcate that the emperor did 
not intend to punish bis misdeed, the people 
wanted to take it upon tbemselves to cbastise 
Mm, or to ^ve him at least a proof of the public 
hatred. 

" Smash the murderer's Windows I " shouted the 
people, who were constantly reenforced by fresh 
crowds appearing on the Eohlmarkt And, pass- 
ing &om tbreats to deeds, hundreds and hundreds 
of busy hands tore up the pavement in order to 
hurl the stones at the house and Windows of the 
prebendary. And the rattling of the Windows, 
the loud noise of the stones glancing off on the 
walls, increased the rage and exasperation of the 
people. Soon they were no longer contented with 
doing this, but wished to get hold of the maiefac- 
tor himself, and to punish him for bis ciime. 
The crowd rushed with wild clamor toward the 
closed street-doorof the baron's house ; one among 
them quickly climbed on the Shoulders of another, 
in Order to tear down the coat-of-arms of the pre- 
bendary, fixed over the entrance, and thundering 
applause greeted him when he had accomplished 
bis purpose. The infuriated men then cemmenccd 
striking at the dooritself, which offered, howeyer, 
to all attacks, a firm and unyielding resistance. 

Suddenly a stem, imperious Toice shouted: 
** Stop I Stand back I stand back I " 

The people tumed around in terror, and dis- 
covered only then that a caniage, surrounded and 
followed by twenty mounted policemen, was ap- 
proaching from the alley on which the principal 
door of the prebendary's house was situated. 
This carriage, with its sinister escort, could make 
but slow hendway through the dense mass of the 
people, who looked inquisitively through the low- 
ered Windows into the interior pf the coach. 
Every one was able to recognize the three gentle- 
men who were seated in the carriage, and who 
were none other tban the prebendary, Baron 
Weichs, und two of the best known and most 
feared high functionaries of the police. The 
baron's face was pale and gloomy, but the defi- 
ant, impudent smile was still playing on bis thin 
Ups. He looked, with an air of boundless con- 
tempt, at the crowd surging around bis carriage 
and staring at him as if it wished to read in bis 
pale features the scntence that had been pro- 
nounced against him. 

** How inquisitive is the populace I ** said the 
prebendary, disdainfully. ** They are so anxious 
to find out whetber I am now being conveyed to 
the place of execution, which would be a most 



welcome spectacle for them. Ton ought to hava 
mercy on this amiable rabble, gentlemen, and in« 
form them of the evil tidings that I have unfortn- 
nately not been sentenced to be hanged on the 
gallows, nor to be broken on the wheel, but only 
to be imprisoned in a fortress for ten years, which 
I shall pass at the beautifiil citadel of Eomom." 

The two offioers only replied to him by silently 
nodding, and the carriage passed on. But some 
compaesionate and talkative police agent had in- 
formed the people that the emperor had sentenced 
the prebendary, Baron Weichs, to ten years* im- 
prisonment in a fortress, and that he was at this 
moment on bis way to Eomom. The people re- 
ceived this intelligcnce with jubilant shouts, and 
dispersed through the city in order to inform their 
friends and acquaintances of the welcome news, 
and then to go home, well satisfied with the day's 
amusements and di^ersions. 

And the waves of life closed over the lamenta- 
ble event, and carried it down into the abyss of 
oblivion. A few days passed by, and another 
occurrence caused the coUoquies concerning 
the duel of Prince Lichtenstein and what had 
brought it about to cease, as some new subject of 
couTersation took its place. 

One heart alone did not console itself so rap- 
idly ; one soul alone bewailed him on comfortless 
days and restless nights, and paid to him the trib- 
Ute of tears and sighs. Since that last meeting 
with the prince, Fanny Amstein had not left her 
cabinet again ; its doors had been closed against 
everybody, and she had wept and sighed there 
during these three days, without taking a morsel 
of food. 

Vainly had her husband often come to her 
door in order to implore her to open it at last, 
and to take some nourishment. Fanny had never 
answered him ; and if he had not, constantly and 
stealthily retuming to her door at night, heard 
her low sobs and half-loud wailing, he would have 
believed that grief had killed her, and that love 
had intended to unite her in heaven with him to 
whom her heart belonged, as they had been so 
hopelessly separated on earth. 

To-day, after the prince's funeral, the baron 
again entered the reception-room adjoining bis 
wife's cabinet, but this time he did not come 
alone. A lady, whose face was covered with a 
large black veil, accompanied him, and walked at 
bis side to the constantly closed door. 

The baron knocked at this door, and begged 
bis wife, in words of heart-felt sympathy, to open 
it to him. 

There was no reply ; not a word was heard 
from the unhappy buroness. 
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** Yoa see, yonr higfaness/* whiRpered the baroD, 
tamiiig to the yeiled ladj, **it is as I told 70a. 
AU prayen are in vain; she does not leare her 
room ; the will die of grief.*' 

*' No, she will not die,** aaid the lady ; *' she is 
yoong, and yoath Hoirives all grief. Let me try 
if I cannot induce her to admit ns.** 

And she knocked at the doorwithboldflngers, 
andexclaimed: "Pray, Fanny, open the door, and 
let me oome in. It is I, Princess Eibenberg; it is 
I, your friend, Marianne Meier; I want to see my 
dear Fanny Itzig.'* 

Every thing remained silent; nothing stirred 
behind that locked door. Marianne removed her 
Tal, and showed her proud, pale oountenance to 
the baron. 

"' Baron," she said, gravely, '* at this hour I for- 
giTe you the insnlt and contempt you huried 
at me fire years ago on yoar wedding-day. Fate 
has ayenged me and ponished yoa cmelly, for I 
see that you have suffered a great deal doring the 
last three days. My heart does not bear you any 
ill-will now, and I will try to restore your beauti- 
fol and unhappy wiie to you, and to console her. 
Bat I mast request you to leave this room. I 
know a charm, by which I shall decoy Fanny 
from that room ; bat in order to do so I must be 
alone, and nobody, save hersel^ must be able to 
hear me.*' 

"Very well, I will go," said the baron, moum- 
fhlly. " Bat permit me first to ask you to do me 
a favor. My request will prove to you the confi- 
denee I repose in you. Please do not teil Fanny 
that you saw me sad and deeply moved ; do not 
intimate any thing to her about my own grief." 

"She will perceive it berself, from your pale 
fiice and hoUow cheeks, poor baron ! " exclaimed 
Marianne. 

" No, she is not accnstomed to look at me at- 
tentively ; it will escape her," said the baron, sad- 
ly, *' and I would not have it appear ns though I 
were suffering by her grief, which I deem but nat- 
ural and just. I beg you, tberefore, to say noth- 
ing about me." 

" I shall fulfil your wish," said Marianne. " Fan- 
ny will, perhaps, thank you one day for the delica- 
cy with which you are now behaving toward her. 
But go now, so that I may call her." 

The baron left the room, and Marianne retumed 
to the door. *' Fanny," she sud, " come to me, 
or open the door and let me walk in. I have to 
deliver to you a message and a letter from Prince 
Charles von Lichteastein." 

Kow a low cry from the cabinet was heard ;. 
the holt was drawn back, the door opened, and 
Baroness Amstein appeared on tbe threshold. 



Her fiuse was aB pale as niari)le ; her eyes, red 
dened by weepnig, lay deeply in thdr orbils ; her 
black, dishevelled hair feil down on her badi like 
a long moaming-Teil. She was still beautiful and 
lovely, bot hers was now the beauty of a Mag- 
dalen. 

" Ton bring me a message from him ? " she 
asked, in a low, tremulous voiee, and with tearfui 
eyea. 

** Yes, Fanny," said Marianne, scarcöly aUe to 
orercome her own emotion, " I bring you bis last 
love-greetings. He believed that he would fall, 
and on that £ital moming, before repairing to tbe 
duelling-grounds, he paid me a yisit. We had 
long been aoquainted and intimate; both of us 
had a great, common goal in Tiew ; both of ua 
were pursuing tbe same paths ; this was the origin 
of our acquaintance. He knew, too, that I had 
been a friend of yours from your childhood, and 
he tberefore intrusted to me bis last message to 
you. Here, Fanny, this small box contains all 
the little Souvenirs and love-tokens which he has 
received from you, and which he deemed mach 
too precious to destroy or to take into bis grave ; 
hence he requests you to preservc them.' They 
consist of withered flowers which you once gave 
him, of a ribbon which you lost, of a few notes 
which you wrote to him, and from which the ma- 
lidous and slanderoas world might perceive tbe 
harmless and innooent character of your inter- 
course, and, last, of your miniature, painted by 
the prince himself, from memory. This casket 
the prince requests you to accept as bis l^a> 
cy. It is a set of pearls, an heirloom of liia fam- 
ily, which bis dying mother once gave to him in 
Order to adom with it bis bride on bis wedding- 
day. The prince sends it to you and implores 
you to wear it as a Souvenir from him, because 
you were the bride of bis heart. And here, Fan- 
ny, here is a letter from him, the last lines he 
ever wrote, and they are addressed to you." 

The baroness uttered a cry of joy ; seizing the 
paper with passionate violence, she pressed it to 
her lips, and knelt down with it 

"I thank Thee, my God, I thank Thee!" she 
murmured, in a low voice. " Thou hast sent me 
this consolation t Thou dost not want me to die 
of despair I " 

And now, still remainlng on her knees, she 
slowly unfolded the paper and read this last glowing 
farewell, this last tender protestation of bis love^ 
with which the prince took leave of her. 

Marianne stood, with folded arms, in a bay 
window, watching her friend with grave, sympa- 
thetic eyes, and beheld the pallor and blashes 
which appeared in qmck succession on her cheeks, 
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the impetuous beaving of her bosom, fhe tremor 
of her whole frame, and the teare ponring down 
like rivera from Fanny's eyes on the papcr, with a 
mingled feeling of pity and astonishment. 

*^It must be beautiful to be able to loye in 
snch a manner/' ehe thought. "Beautiful, too, 
to he able to suffer thus. Enviable the women 
living with their hearts and deriving from them 
alone their happiness and grie£ Such a lot has 
not fallen to'my share, and I am almoBt afraid 
that I do not loTe any thing but myself. My life 
is concentrated in mj head, and my blood only 
rushes from the latter to my heart. Who is more 
to be pitied, Fanny with the grief of her love, or 
I, who will never know such a grief? But she 
has wept enough now, and her tears might finally 
cause me to weep, too, and to awaken my love. 
That must not be, however. One who has to 
pursue great plans, like myself, must keep a cool 
head and a cold heart." 

And she approached with quick Steps the bar- 
oness, who was yet on her knees, reading and re- 
reading the farewell letter of the prince. 

" Rise from your knees, Fanny," she said, al- 
most imperiously. "You have paid the tribute 
of your tears to the departed friend, you have 
wept for him for three days ; now bury the past 
in your heart and think of your ftiture, my poor 
girL" 

"My future ? " said Fanny, permitting her friend 
to raise her gently. " My future is broken and 
darkened forever, and there is a cloud on my 
name, which will never leare it Oh, why is 
there no convent for the Jewess, no lonely cell 
whither she might take refuge, with her unhappi- 
ne§8 and disgrace ? " 

"Do as I have done," said Marianne; "let the 
whole World be your convent, and your reeeption- 
room the cell in which you do penance, by com- 
pelling men to kneel before you and adore you, 
instead of kneeling youryelf, and mortifying your 
flesh. Lay your unhappiness and your disgrace 
like a halo around your head, and boldly meet the 
World with open eyes and a proud mien. If you 
were poor and nameless I should seriously advise 
you to become a Gatholic, and to take refuge in a 
convent. But you are rieh; you bear a distin- 
guiahed, aristocratic name ; your husband is able 
to giye sumptuous dinner-parties ; consequently 
people will pardon bis wife for having become 
the hcroine of an unfortunate romance, uid they 
will take good care not to tum their backs on 
nor to point their fingers at you ; and whenever 
you pass them in the street, not to laugh scomiul- 
ly and teil your history in an audible voice. I, 
my child, formerly had to bear such oontumely 



and humiliation, and I took a solemn oath at that 
time that I would revenge myself upon this world, 
which believed it had a right to despise me — that 
I would revenge myself hy becoming its equaL 
And I have fulfilled my oath ; I am now a prin- 
cess and a highness. The proud world that once 
scomed me now bows to me ; the most virtuous 
and aristocratic ladies do not deem it derogatory 
to their dignity to appear in my reception-room ; 
the most distlnguished princes and cavaliers court 
the friendship and favor of the Princess von Ei- 
benberg, nie Marianne Meier. Follow my exam ple, 
therefore, Fanny; brave the world; appear in 
your reception-room with serene calmness and 
ease; give even more sumptuous dinner-parties 
than heretofore, and the small cloud now darken- 
ing your name will pass by unnoticed. People 
will come at first from motives of curiosity, in Or- 
der to See hpw you bear your affliction and- how 
you behave under the idai produced by the de- 
plorable occurrence ; uext they will come because 
your dinners are so very excellent, and because 
this and that princess or countess, this and that 
prince, minister, or general, do not disdain to ap- 
pear in your reception-room, and thus the whole 
affair will gradually be forgotten." 

" But my heart will not forget it," said thebaron- 
ess, moumfully ; " my heart will never cease to 
weep for him, and when my heart is weeping, my 
eyes will not laugh. You have had the courage to 
conceal your tears under a smile, and not to suffer 
your head to be weighed döwn by the disgrace 
and contumely which they tried to heap on it. I 
shall have the courage not to conceal my tears, 
and to walk about, bending my head under the 
disgrace and contumely which have undeservedly 
fallen to my share. If I were guiltier, I should 
be able, perhaps, to brave the world ; but having 
to moum, not over a guilty action, but only over 
a misfortune, I shall weep I Let the world con- 
dcmn me for it ; I shall not hear its judgment, 
for I shall retire into solitude." 

" Oh, you foolish woman I " exclaimed Marianne, 
fervently. "Yes, foolish, because you believe 
already at the beginning of your life that you 
are done with it. My child, the human heart is 
muoh too weak to be able to bear such a grief 
for many years. It graduaUy grows tured of it 
and finally drops it, and perceives then all at once 
that it is quite empty. Tedium, with its long 
spider-legs, will then creep over you and draw its 
dusty network around and no one will tear away 
this network, because nobody will be there to do 
this salutary Service, for you will have driven 
people away from your side and preferred lone* 
linesa to their society. Beware of solitude, or 
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rather leam to be alone in the midst of the 
World, but not in the privacy of your deserted 
boudoir. You have to fulfil a beautiful and 
grand mission here in Yienna. You have to 
ei&ancipate the Jews — in a manner, howerer, dif- 
ferent from the course I have pursued. I have 
proved to the foolish world thal; a Jewess may 
very well be a princess and worthily represent her 
exalted rank, notwithstanding her oriental blood 
and curred nose ; but in order to be able to prove 
it to the World, I had to give up my religion and 
to deaert my people. It is your mieslon to finish 
the worlc I have commenced, and to Becure to the 
JewB a distinguiflhed and undisputed place in 
fiociety. You shuU be the medlator between the 
aristocracy of blood and of pedigree and the 
aristocracy of money — the mediator between the 
Christians and the Jews. You shall give to the 
Jews here in Vienna a position such as they are 
justly entitied to: free, respected, and emanci- 
pated from the degrading yoke of prejudices. 
Such is your mission. 60 and fulül it I *' 

** You are right, Marianne,*' replied Fanny, with 
glowing enthusiasm.'' I will fulfil the mission, for 
it is a grand and sacred one, and it will comfort 
and strengthen my heart The happiness of my 
life is gone forever ; but I may, perhaps, be happy 
in my unhappiness, and I will uow try to become 
80 by consoling the unhappy, by assisting the 
Buffering, and by giving an asylum to the disowned 
and proscribed. To dry tears, to distribute alms, 
and to scatter joy and happiness around me — ^that 
shall be the balm with which I will heal the 
wounds of my heart. You are right ; I will not 
retire from the world, but I will compel it to 
reepect me ; I will not flee with my grief into 
solitude, but I will remain with it in the midst of 
Society, a comfort to all suJOTerers, a refuge to all 
needing my assistance I '* * 

** That is right ! I like to hear you talk 
thus," exclaimed Marianne, embracing her friend, 

* Fanny von Amstein kept her word. Her honite be- 
came the centre of tbe most distingulsbed intellectoal 
life ; her handa were always open and ready to scatter 
charities and to epread blessings. 8he dld not, however, 
give merely with her handa, bnt also with her heart, and 
only thereby she became a tme beneflutress ; for she 
added to her ^fts tbat pity and sagacity whi<^ know 
how to appreclate the trae sort of relfef. To many people 
she secared lasting happiness ; to many she opened the 
road to wealth, and to some ehe gave snms which, in 
themselves, were equivalent to an independent fortone. 
Her hospitality eqnalled her benevolenoe, and ihe ezer- 
daed it with rare amiabillty and to a remarkable extent 
Ivery day namerons gnests were received in her honse 
In tbe city aa well as in her villa, where they ei^oyed the 
idvantages of tbe most attractive, enlightened, and dis- 
ttnguished Society. 



and tenderly pressing her to her heart " Nöü 
my fears for you are gone, and I may bid you 
farewell with a reassured and comforted heart. 
My travelüng-coach is waiting for me, and I 
shall set out in the course of the present hour." 

" And where are you going f ** asked Faonyi 
sympathetically. 

" That is a secret — a profound politlbal secret," 
Said Marianne, smiling ; " but I will confide it to 
you as a proof of my love. I go to Faris for the 
purpose of delivering to the first consul a letter 
from the poor Oount de Provence, whom the 
royalists, and consequently myself, also call Kiug 
Louis the Eighteenth of France. That, Fanny, 
is the legacy Prince Charles von Lichtenstein haa 
bequeathed to me. Througb him I became ao< 
quainted with some of those noble hnigrea who 
preferred io give up their country and their pos- 
sessions, and to wander about foreign lands with 
out a home, instead of proviug faithless to their 
king, and of obeying that despotic republic and 
the tyrant who now lays his Ifon hand upon 
France. It was the Prince von Lichtenstein who, 
two weeks ago, bronght the Duke d'Enghien to 
me, and initiated me into the great plana of the 
unfortunate Bourbons." 

"The Duke d'Enghien was here In Yiemia?" 
asked Fanny, in surprise. 

** Yes, he was here ; he kept himself concealed 
in the palace of your friend Lichtenstein, and only 
his devoted adherents knew where he was. Tbe 
prince belonged to his most enthusiastic folioweis 
and fnends. Oh, what plana those two fiery yoang 
men conceived in the säfe asylum of my reception- 
room I what great things did they expect from 
the future for the cause of the Bourbons and for 
France I You ought to have seen Prince Charles 
von Lichtenstein in such hours, Fanny ; then yoa 
would have really understood and boundlessly 
loved him. His cheeks, theo, were glowing with 
noble impetuosity ; his eyes flashed fire, and sub> 
lime words of soul-stirriug eloquence dropped 
from his Ups. Never has an enemy been hat^ 
more ardently than he hated Bonaparte, the first 
consul ; never has a cause been more passionateiy 
adhered to than the cause of his unhappy fatherland 
and that of the exiled Bourbons. If the Coant 
de Provence could boast of a hundred such de* 
fenders as was the Prince von Lichtenstein, he 
would have reconstructed the throne of the ßeur- 
de-Ua within a week in Paris. Dry your tean, 
Fanny, for you are not most to be pitied. You 
only lost a lover, but the Bourbons lost a champi* 
on and Gennany a true and valorous son ; the&e 
two are more to be pitied than you. You may 
find a hundred other lovers, if such should be 
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jour desire, bot the BourbonB have but few 
champioDs, and the number of the true and noble 
lODg of Germany is conatantly on the decrease." 

" And he 9aid nothing to me about bis plana 
andhopes f " exclaimed Fanny, reproachfüUy. ** He 
never made me aufipect that — ^^ 

^' That he had not only a heart for love, but 
also for politics and for the cause of the father- 
iand!" interrupted Marianne, smiling. '^Mychild, 
he loved with bis heart ; hence, so long as be was 
with yoo, all the schemes of bis head were silent 
Still he knew that tbe beloved of bis heart was 
able and worthy, too, to be the fricnd of bis head ; 
and when he took leave of me, he instructed me 
to initiate you into all bis plans, and to let you par- 
ticipate in bis hopes. Fanny, your friend greets 
you through my moutSi ; he wishes to transfer bis 
lo?e and bis hatred, now that be bas left us for- 
ever to yourself. As he was a faithful son of bis 
German fatherland, you shall be its fsdthful 
daughter and guardian, and watch over the welfare 
of your country, and devote yourself to its Service 
with your whole strength. As he was an inexora- 
ble enemy of that new, blood-stained France and 
of her dictator, you shall forswear all connection 
with thatcountry, which soon wUl pour Its torrents 
of blood and fire over our .own unhappy fatber- 
land. You shall do whatever will serve and be 
Dseful to tbe fatherland, and you shall abhor, per- 
Becute, and combat every menace to subjugate 
Genuany. Tour house shall be open to all 
German patriots; it shall be closed agamst all 
enemies of Germany, no matter whetber they are 
Germans or French, or to whatever nation they 
may belong. Such, Fanny, is the legacy which 
Prince Charles von Lichtenstein, the noble Ger- 
man Patriot, has bequeathed to you with bis love, 
and which is to comfort and strengtben you in 
your grief." 

^' I accept this legacy,*' exclaimed Fanny, radi- 
aut with enthuRiasm. ^' Yes, I accept this legacy 
and will fulfil It faithfully ! To Germany I will 
transfer tbe love which I once devoted to bim ; 
I will love and honor bim m each of our German 
brethren. Like bim, I will bäte the enemies of 
Germany, and never shall my house be opened to 
them — ^never shaU they cross its threshold as 
welcome guests 1 As I cannot be a happy wife, 
I will try to be a faithful daughter of my country, 
to love its friends faithfully, and to bäte its ene- 
mies bitterlyl" 

" That 18 rigbt," Said Marianne, joyfully. " Now 
you have received your best consolation, and the 
grief of your love will be transformed into deeds 
of love. Th^ blessing of your departed friend 
will be with you, and the love of your fatherland 



will reward you for what you will do for it And 
you shall assist our despised and down-trodden 
Jews, too, by proving to those who scom us and 
contemptuously treat us as aliens, that we feel 
like natives and cbildren of the country in which 
we were bom, and that we do not acek for our 
Jerusalem in tl^e distant Orient, but in the father- 
land we share with all other Germans. Let us 
prove to these Christians that we also are good 
patriots, and that we love our fiitberland Bke 
them, and are ready to make any sacrifice which 
it may require from us/' 

'* Yes, I will prove tbftt I am a good patriot as 
he was a good patriot,'' said Fanny, enthusiastic- 
ally. *'I will hate whatever he hated; I will 
love whatever he loved ! " 

**AmenI" exclaimed Marianne, solfmnly. 
"And now, farewell, Fanny. I go to fUfil the 
legacy which Prince von Lichtenstein Las be- 
queathed to me. He had taken it upon biniself 
to deliver thi^ letter to Bonaparte, and to see 
what the Bourbons have to expect from bim, and 
whetber Bonaparte is a Monk or a CtomwelL I 
fear the latter. The Bourbons and Lichtenstein 
hoped for the former. They belleved be would 
be the Monk of the restoration, and be had only 
placed himself so near the throne in Order to 
restore the latter to Louis XYIIL, as Monk 
had done in relation to Charles IE. Well, we 
shall see I I will go now and deliver the letter 
which Prince Lichtenstein bas Intrusted to me. 
F*L .^well, Fanny, and remember your legacy ! " 

"I shall remember it as long as I live," said 
Fanny, fervenüy. " And as I never shall forget 
my love, I shall never forget my fatherland either. 
Both shall live indibsolubly united in my heart ! " * 

* Tbe history of Baronois Amstein and the tragio end 
of Priooe ChBrIea von J^^chtenstein do not belong to ro< 
mance, bnt to reality, an4 created a great eensatloa at tbat 
tlme. Every one in Vienna knew that love for Baroness 
Arnsteln had been the canse of the dnel and of the death 
of the Fiince von Lichtenstein, bat every one knew also 
that Fanny von Arnstein was not to blame for thia event ; 
hence the eympathy and compasaion feit for the nnhap« 
py lady were universal. The imperial conrt and the city 
took pains to do homage to her and to manifest thelr re> 
spect for her. Bnt Baroness Amstein was not to be con- 
Boled by such proofe of public sympathy ; the affliction 
which had be&Uen her was too tetrible, and she did not 
endeavor to conceal her grie£ She cansed the cabinet in 
which ho had secn her on the day preceding bis death to 
be bong in black like a death-room ; all the Souvenirs 
and every thing reminding her of hlm were preserved in 
this room. She spent there every annivereary of bis 
death in deep mouming, und at other times she frequent- 
ly retired thither to pray for bim. Except herseif no 
one was ever permitted to enter this cabinet, consecrated 
as an altar for the religion of her leminlacences. — Tide 
Yarnhajg;en von Ense's MisceUaDies, voL i., p. 412. 
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" Thbn you hare seen and conyersed with our 
poor, unhappy king ? *' said Kadame Bonaparte 
to the beautiful and lichly-dressed lady wbo was 
sitting on the sofa at her aide, and who was none 
other than the Princesa Marianne von Eibenberg. 

" Yes, madame, I have often had the good for- 
tnne to converse long with him,** said the princess, 
beaving a sigh. ** I passed a few weeks in bis 
neighborhood, and touched bj bis resignation, bis 
unfaltering patience, and calm greatness, I offered 
bim my mediation ; I wished to be the messenger 
whom the poor unfortunate would send out in 
Order to see whether the shores of bis country 
will never again be visible to bim, and whether 
the great and intrepid pilot wbo is now steering 
the ship of France with so firm a band has no 
-H^om left for the poor shipwrecked man. The 
Count de Provence accepted my Services ; he gave 
me a letter wbich I was to deliver to the First 
Consul himself, and I set out for Paris provided 
with numerous and most satisfactory recommenda- 
tions. All these recommendations, however, were 
useless ; even the intercession of Minister Talley- 
rand was in vain; the First Consul refused to 
grant me an audience." 

" He had been told, perhaps, bow beautiful and 
charming a messenger had been this time sent to 
bim by the Count de Provence," said Josephine, 
smiling, " and he was, therefore, afraid of you, 
madamc. For Bonaparte, the most intrepid hero 
in battle, is quite timid and bashful in the pres- 
ence of beautiful ladies, and not having the 
strength to withstand your smiles and prayers, 
be evades you and refoses to see you." 

*' Oh, madame," exclaamed the princess, quick- 
ly, " if the Frst Consul is unable to resist the 
smiles of the most beautiful lady, I predlct to 
y<m an even more brilliant future; for in that 
case he will lay the whole world at your feet to 
do you homage. He wbo has remained at the 
side of Josephine a hero and a man of iron will, 
need not fear the beauty of any other woman." 

"You know bow to flatter," said Josephine, 
smiling. " You forget, however, that we are in a 
republic bere, and that there is no court with 
courtiers in the Tuüeries, but merely the humble 
bousehold of a Citizen and general, wbich, I trust, 
will soon give way to the splendor of royalty." 

" Do you believe so, madame ? " asked the prin- 
cess, eagerly. "Do you believe that the hopes 
wbich the Count de Provence has built on the no- 
bl9 and grand spirit of General Bonaparte are not 



illusory ? Oh, let us be firank and siacere toward 
each other, for I know you symputbize with the 
Bufferings of the royal family, and the terrible 
misfortunes of the august exiles find an echo in 
your heart. Hence, when' I did not succeed in 
obtaining an interview with the Rrst Consul, and 
in delivering my letter to bim in person, I applied 
to you, and the Count de Provence himself autho^ 
ized me to do so. * If Bonaparte refuses to bear 
you,* he said, * go to Josephiue. Bring her the 
greetings of the Count de Provence ; remind hei 
of the bappy days of Versailles, where, as Vis. 
countess de Beaubamais, she was always welcome 
at the court of my lamented brotber. Ask her if 
she still remembers how often we joked and 
laughed together at that time. Ask her whether 
my present misfortunes sball last forever, or 
whether she, who holds my destiny in her band, 
will restore me to mirth and joy.' " 

" Ob I " exclaimed Josephine, burstlng into tears, 
" if I held bis destiny in my band, he would not 
have to wait long for bis throne and for happi- 
ness. I should be the first to jubilantly welcome 
bim to France, the first to joyously leave these 
Tuileries, this royal palace, the grandeur of wbich 
frighteus me, and in the walls of wbich it always 
seems to me as thoii^h I were a criminal adorning 
herseif with stolen property, and stretching out 
her hands toward the boly of bolies. And yet I 
am innocent of this outrage; my conscience is 
clear, and I am able to say that King Louis XVIIL 
has no more devoted, faithful, and obedient sub- 
ject than the wife of the First Consul of France." 

"The king knows it, and depends on you," 
Said the princess. " Bonaparte^s heart is in your 
hands ; you alone are able to move it." 

" But do I know, then, whether he has yet a 
heart or not ? " exclaimed Josephine, passionately 
" Do I know, then, if he loves any thing but his 
glory ? Man cannot serve two gods, and his god 
is glory. He soars aloft with the glance of an 
eagle, and the radiance of the sun does not dazzle 
bim. Where will he finally rest and build his 
aerie ? I do not know. Aa yet no rock has been 
too lofty for bim, no summit too steep and soffi* 
ciently near the sun. I follow bis flight with ani' 
ious eyes, but I am unable to restrain him. I 
can only pray for him, for myself, and for the un- 
happy king; I can only pray that. the bold eagle 
may not finally conclude that the vacant throne 
will be an aerie worthy of himself, and occupy it." 

"But you believe that he will do so?" asked 
the princess, quickly. 

" Oh, my dear," replied Josephine, with a mel- 
ancholy smile, " no one is able to know at the 
preseut time, nay, even to conjecture, what Bona 
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parte wil] dtf ; no one, not eyen myse]£ Wvs mind 
i» impenetrable, and he only speaks of what he 
has done, not of what he is going to do. Eis 
plans lie inscrutable and silent in his breast, and 
Dobodj can boast that he is aware of them. He 
knows that I am a rovalist at heart, and he often 
mocks me for it, but more frequently he is angrj 
with me on this account Since the French peo. 
ple have elected him First Oonsul for life, I see him 
tremble and frown whenever I dare to mendon 
oor exiled king, and to call him our master. He 
has strictlj ordered me to recelve no stranger un. 
less )ie has given me permission to do so, and all 
friends of mine, whom he knew to be enthusiastic 
royalists, have already been banished by him. I 
must feign to forget all I owe to friendship and 
gratitude, and yet all those cherished reminis- 
cences will never be effaced from my heart. Bat 
I roast obey my master; for Bonaparte is no 
longer only my husband, but he is also my mas- 
ter. Thus impeded in all her inclinations, the 
wife of the First Oonsul must swallow her grief 
and seem nngrateful, although she is not. State 
it to those who believe my fate to be an enviable 
one ; State !t to the Oount de Provence, who deems 
my influence greater than it really is. He is, and 
always remains for me, the legitimate king of 
France, and I call God to witness that I do not 
long for the crown which is his legitimate proper- 
ty. I call God to witness that I have imi)roved 
every opportunity to promote the interests of the 
Count de Provence, and that I have always taken 
pains to remind Bonaparte of his duty to hls le- 
gitimate king. But my success has been insig- 
nificant, and to-day for the first time since a long 
while I dare again to entertain a glimmerof hope. 
Bonaparte knew that I wanted to receive you to- 
day, and he did not forbid it, although he had al- 
ready been informed that the Princess von Eiben- 
berg was highiy esteemed as a devoted friend at 
the court of Coblentz, that she had made a jour- 
ney to Mitau for the express purpose of seeing the 
Count de Provence, that she had been sent by the 
latter with letters and messages to Paris, and 
that the Duke d'Enghien, who some time ago 
had secretly been at Yienna, had been every day 
at your house." 

"What! The Fu-st Consul is aware of all 
that ? " asked Marianne, wonderingly. 

"His spies serve him well,*' said Josephine, 
heaving a sigh, **and Bonaparte has got spies 
everywhere, even here in the Tuileries, here in 
my own rooms — and I should not wonder if he 
should leam even within thenext quarter of an hour 
what we have conversed about here, although it 
may have seemed to ns aa though we were alone." 



" But if the Hrst Oonsul knows that the Oount 
de Provence wants to avail himself of my Services 
for the purpose of promoting his interests here in 
Paris, and if he has, nevertheless, permittedyou to 
receive me, it seems to me a favorable Symptom,'* 
said Marianne Eibenberg, musingly. 

" Of course, he has some object in view in per- 
mitting it,** replied Josephine, sigbmg, " but who 
knows what ? I am unable to fathom his inten- 
tions ; I content myself with loving him, admiring 
him, and endeavoring cautiously to lead him back 
to the path of duty. But hush I ** she interrupted 
herseif all at once, "I hear steps in the small 
corridor. It is Bonaparte! He comes hither. 
He wiU see that I have wept, and he will be 
angry with me ! ** 

And after breathing into her handkerchief in 
anxious haste, Josephine pressed it against her 
eyes, and whispered tremblingly, " Oan it be seen 
that I have wept ? " 

Mariannewas about replying toher, when quick 
Steps were heard in the adjoining room. " He is 
Coming,** whispered Josephine, and she rose from 
the sofa for the purpose of going to meet her 
husband. 

He just opened the door by a quick pressure 
of his band and appeared on the threshöld. His 
eyes swept with a quick glance over the room 
and seemed to pierce every comer ; a slight cloud 
covered his expansive marble forehead ; his thin 
lips were firmly compressed, and did not show 
the faintest tinge of a smile. 

"Ah, I did not know that there was a visitor 
with you, Josephine,** he said, bowing to Mari- 
anne, who retumed his salutation by a deep and 
reverential obeisance, and then fixed her large 
dark eyes upon him with an air of admiration. 

** My friend,** said Josephine, with a fascinating 
smile, "the Princess von Eibenberg has been 
recommended to me by persons of the highest 
distinction, and I confess that I am very grateful 
to those who gave me an opportunity to make 
the acquaintance of this beautiful and agrecable 
lady. It is true, I hear that the princess is a 
native of Germany, but she has got the heart of a 
Frenchwoman, and speaks our language better 
than many of the ladies whom I hear here in the 
Tuileries.** 

"Ah, she doubtless speaks that language ol 
ancient France, which always pleases you so well,** 
exclaimed Bonaparte; and now there appeared 
on his finely formed lips a smile, illuminating and 
beautifying his face like sunshine. " I suppose, 
madame,** he said, suddenly tuming to Marianne, 
" you have come hither in order to bring to my 
dear Josephine greetings from a cavalier of that 
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andent France which has forever fallen to 
tmng?" 

"No, general,'* said Marianne, whose radiaiit 
eres were constantly and fearlesslj fixed on Bona- 
parte — " no, general, I hare come llitber in order 
to admire the new France, and never shall I be 
able to thank Madame Bonaparte snfficiently 
for the bappineas sbe bas procnred me at tbiB 
ttoment. It is the first time in my life that I 
bare been able to see a great man, a hero 1*' 

"And yet yon were in London and Mitan and 
there iaw the Oomits d'Artois and ProTence," re- 
plied Bonaparte, mttfng down in an arm-chalr by 
Marianne^s aide, and requesting the ladies by a 
wave of bis band to resnme their scata on the sofa. 

"And In London, in Mitan, in Ck>blentz, every- 
wbere they admire the hero who has risen Itke a 
new sun with the young Century ! ^ said Marianne, 
with irresistible grace. 

" Those gentlemen of andent France spoke of 
me, then ? " asked Bonaparte. " Tou see, madame, 
I speak without circumlocution. I am nothing 
l>ut a good soldier, and always strike directly at 
my airo. I have been told that yon have come 
hitber as an emissary of the Bonrbons, and I con- 
fess to you that to^ay for the first time I feel 
grateful to those gentlemen, for they have made 
a vcry beautiful selection. The emissaries sent 
hitber heretofore were less beautiful and less 
amiable. Those Bourbons know the foibles of tbe 
male heart better than anybody eise, and they 
want to fosdnate me in order to seduce me after- 
ward the more surely." 

" Pardon me, general, they were not so bold as 
that," said the princess, smiliwg. "Lct me say 
that I am not gifted with the magic power of 
Armida, nor are you with the sentimental weak- 
ness of Rinaldo.** 

" You do not deem me worthy to be compared 
with Rinaldo ? '* asked Bonaparte, casting so 
glowing a glance on the fair emissary that Jose- 
phine almost regretted having brought this fasd- 
nating beanty in contact with her husband. 

" T do not deem Rinaldo worthy to be compared 
with Bonaparte," said the princess, with a charm- 
ing smile. " Rinaldo did not conquer any coun- 
tries ; he did not cross the bridge of Arcole, hold- 
ing aloft the waving oolors ; he did not see the 
pvramids of Egypt ; be did not conquer at Ma- 
rengo I " 

"Ah, madame, you seem to have a good memo- 
ry," exclaimed Bonaparte, merrily, " und you do 
not only know andent France, but are also quite 
familiär with her recent history." 

" Creneral, it is owing to you that the history 
of France is that of the whole world, and that the 



▼fctoriefl of Franoe signify the defeat of the f»> 
mainder of Europe. But you have brought aboiit 
an eyea greater miracle, for those whom you have 
vanquished do not hate you for it, but they admire 
you, and wbile cursing their own misfortune, 
they are astonished atyour heroism and surpassing 
greatness as a military chieftain. There is no 
one who does not share this feeling of admiratioa, 
and there is no one who entertains it in a livelier 
manner than the two men who have reason to 
complain most of France, and who do so least ! ** 

"Ah, you skilfuUy retum to tbe Charge," ex- 
claimed Bonaparte, smiling. " Tou would make 
a good general: you make a short cut on the 
field of flattery and so reach the more rapidly tbe 
straight road on wliich you want to meet tbe 
Counts de Provence and Artois in order to pralae 
them before me." 

" No, Bonaparte," said Josephine, hastily, " the 
princess, on the contrary, wishes to teil you how 
those gentlemen praise you, and with how much 
admiration they speak of you. — Oh, pray, madame, 
repe?it to Bonaparte what the Count d* Artois told 
you the other day, and mention the honors and dis- 
tinctions he would like to confer on my busband." 

" Well, I should really like to know the honors 
and distinctions which that litüe hnigriy M. de 
Bourbon, is able to confer on the First Coasul of 
France," said Bonaparte, with a sarcastic smile. 
** Tell'me, madame, what did the Count d'Artoia 
say, and what that Statement of yours is that 
has filled the ambitious heart of Madame Bonar 
parte with so much delight ? " 

" Oh, you want to mock me, my friend," siud 
Josephine, reproachfully. 

" By no means, I am in dead eame<«t, and shonld 
like to know what the pretenders did say aboat 
me. State to us, then, madame, with your sedac- 
tivevoice, the temptingpromises of the Bourbons." 

" General, there was no talk of promises, bat 
of the admiration the Count d^ Artois feit for you," 
Said Marianne, almost timidly, and with downcast 
eyes. " We conversed about politics in general, 
and Madame de Guiche, in her charming inno> 
cence, took tbe liberty to ask the Count d^Artols 
how the First Consul of France might be rewarded 
in case he should restore tbe Bourbons." 

" Ab, you conversed about this favorite them« 
of the hniffris, about the restoration question!'* 
Said Bonaparte, shrugging bis Shoulders. "And 
what did the prince reply ? " 

"The Count d» Artois replied: «In tbe first 
place, we should appoint tbe first consul Oonnita^ 
hie of France, if that would be agreeable to him. 
But we should not believe that that would be a auf- 
ficient reward ; we should erect on tbe Plaee du 
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Carromel a lofly and magnlficent column to be 
Burmounted by a statue of Bonaparte crowning 
the Bourbons I * " * 

" Is not that a beautlful and sublime idea ? '* 
exclaimed Josephine, joyfuUy, wbile the princess 
searrbingly fixed her eyes on Bonaparte^s face. 

" Yes," he said, calmly, " it is a very sublime 
idea; but what did you reply, Joseph ine, when 
this was communicated to you ? '* 

" What did I reply ? " asked Josephine. " G-ood 
Heaven ! what sbould I have replied ?'* 

"Well," said Bonaparte, whose face now as- 
suraed a grave, stern expression, " you might 
have replied, for instanoe, that the pedestal of thia 
beautiful column would have to be the corpse of 

the First ConsuV't 
" Oh, Bonaparte, what a dreadful idea that is I " 

exclaimed Josephine, in dismay — " dreadful and 

withal untrue, for did not the Oount d'Artois say 

the Bourbong would appoint you Conneiable of 

France ? " 

" Yes, just as Charles II. of England conferred 
the title of duke on Monk. I am no Monk, 
nor am I a Crom well. I have not injurcd a 
Single hair on the head of the Bourbons, and my 
band has not been stained by a drop of the blood 
of the unfortunate king^ who had to atone for the 
Ems of his predecessors. He had ruined France, 
I saved her ; and the example of Monk teaches 
me to be cautious, for the English pcople had 
oonfided In him, and he gave them a king who 
made them unhappy and oppressed them for 
twenty years, and finally caused a new revolution ; 
I want to preserve France from the horrors of a 
new revolution, hence I do not want to become 
another Monk." 

"And who should dare to compare you with 
Monk or Cromwell; general ? " exclaimed Mari- 
anne, " If there is a mau worthy to be compared 
with the first consul of France, it is only the great 
Washington, the liberator of America." 

"Ah, you think so because we are both pre- 
siding over a republic," replied Bonaparte, with a 
narcastic smile. "As I do not want to be a Monk, 
it is hoped that I shall be a Washington. Words 
coöt nothing, and those who utter them so easily 
do not consider whether the circumstances of the 
two nations, the time and occasion may be as well 
compared with each other as those two names. 
If I were in America, it would be my highest 
glory to be another Washington, and I should de- 
•erve but little credit for it, after all, for I do not 
eee how one cöuld reasonably pursue there any 
other course. But if Washington had been in 

* Las Cases, " M6morial de Sainte-H61dne," vol. 1., p. 887. 
t Bonaparte^B own worda.— Ibid., voL ii., p. 887. 



France, with its convulsions within and an Inva- 
sion from abroad, I should not have decmed it 
advisable for him to be himself ; if he had insisted 
upon remaining himself, he would have been an 
idol, and only prolongcd the misfortunes of Framse 
instead of saving the country." 

"You confess, then, that France ought not to 
remain a republic ? " asked Josephine, joyfuUy. 
"You want to restore the monarchy ? " 



"Wait for the 



things to 



come," said Bona- 



parte, gravely. "To ask me prematurely to do 
things incompatible with the present State of af- 
fairs would be foolish ; if I should announce or 
promise them it would look like charlatanry and 
boasting, and I am not addicted to either." 

" But you give us hopes, at least, that you will 
do so one day, when the time has come, I sup- 
pose, my friend?" said Josephine, tenderly. 
" You will not let this beautiful lady depart from 
Paris without a kind and comforting reply ? She 
will not have entered the Tuileries, the house of 
the kings, in order to be obliged to inform on her 
return those to whom it justly belongs that there 
is no longer any room for them under the roof which 
their fathers have built. I am sure. Bonaparte, you 
will not send such a reply to the le^timate King 
of France from am own rooms." 

Josephine, glowing with excitement, had risen 
from her seat ; stepping close up to Bonaparte, 
she encircled his neck with her beautiful arms, 
and laid her charming head on his shoufder. 

" Oh, Josephine, what are you doing ? " ejacu- 
lated Bonaparte, angrily. " Will not the princes? 
teil the Count de Provence that the Tuileries are 
now inhabited by a downright hoiirgeois and hen- 
pecked husband, who treats his wife sentimental* 
ly'even in the presence of other persons, and in 
retum for her caresses has always to comply with 
her wishes ? And shall we not be laughed at, 
my child ? " 

" I should like to see the Titan who would dare 
to laugh at the First Consul ! " exclaimed Marianne, 
eagerly. " You would do like Jove ; you would 
hurl down the audacious scoffer into the abyss 
with a flaah from your eyes." 

Bonaparte fixed so long and glowing a look on 
the princess that Marianne blushed, whüe tht 
jealous heart of Josephine began to ache. 

** Bonaparte, State the reply you are going t» 
make to the Count de Provence," she said, anx- 
ious to withdraw bis attention from the contem- 
plation of this fascinating beauty. 

"A reply?" asked Bonaparte. "What shall 
I reply to ? " 

" General, to this letter, which the Count de 
Provence has intioisted to me, and which I havo 
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Bolemnly pledged myself to deUver to you person- 
tlly,** s(ud Marianne, handing Bonaparte a sealed 
paper, witb an imploring glance. 

Bonaparte did not take it at once, but looked 
Btemly at the two ladies who stood before him^ 
tuming tbeir beautiful and deeply moved faces 
toward him with an air of supplication. 

*^ It ifl a perfect conspiracv, then, ladies ? A 
complete surprise of tbe fortress?" he asked. 
'* You want to compel me forcibly to open the 
gates of my eyes to you ? Do you not knoi^r, then, 
Josephine, that I have Bwom not to accept any 
letters from the Pretender| in order not to be 
obliged to make a harsh reply to him ? '* 

**Eeep your oath^^then/* said Josephine, smil- 
ing ; '* do not accept the letter, but permit me to 
do so, and let me read the contents of the letter 
to you." 

*'0h, women, woment** exdaimed Bonaparte, 
smiling. " They are bom sophists, and I believe 
they would be able to outwit the devil himself I 
Well, I will comply with your request ; take the 
letter and read it to me.'* 

Josephine uttered a joyfal cry, and took the 
letter from Marianne's hands. While she broke 
the seal and unfolded the paper, Bonaparte had 
risen from his arm-chair, and commenced slowly 
pacing the room. He knew, perhaps, that Mari- 
anne*s eyes were flxed upon him with a searching 
ezpression, and her glances were disagreeable to 
him. 

Josephine read as follows : 

^ Men like you, sir, never inspire suspicion and 
uneasiness, whatever their conduct may be. You 
have accepted the exalted position which the 
French people o£fered to you, and I am grateful to 
you for so doing. You know better than anybody 
eise how much strength and power are reqnired 
to secure the happiness of a great nation. Save 
France from her own fury, and you will have ful- 
filled the foremost and greatest desire of my 
heart ; restore her king to her, and future gener- 
ations will bless your memory. But you hesitate 
very long to give my throne back to me, and I 
almost fear you will allow the opportunity to pass 
by unimproved. Hasten, therefore, and designate 
the positions you desire for yourself and for your 
friends. You will always be too indispensable to 
the State for me ever to be able to discharge the 
obligations of my ancestors and my own, even by 
means of the most influential positions. My char- 
acter, as well as motives of sound policy, will in- 
duce me to pursue a liberal course. We are able 
to secure the happiness of France. I say toe, for 
you cannot secure the happiness of France with- 
out me, and I cannot do any thing for France 



without you. * Oeneral, Kurope has fized her eyes 
on you, and immortal glory awaits you." * 

'* Always the same struin," muttered Bonaparte, 
" always the story of the column eurmounted by 
the Statue of the First Oonsul crowning the Bour- 
bons, while bis bleeding corpse is to be the fouo- 
dation of the column ! " 

** He is reflecting," whispered Joseph ine to the 
princess. " That shows, at least, that he has not 
yet made up his mind to reject the offer of the 
Gount de Provence." 

At this moment Bonaparte tumed toward tbe 
two ladies and approached them rapidly. 

"Are you authorized to receive my reply?** 
he asked, tuming his gloomy eyes toward the 
princess. 

** I shall feel happy and Jionored by any mes- 
sage you may be pleased to intrust to me,** sud 
Marianne. 

Bonaparte nodded to her. 

** Will you permit me to write a letter here. Jo- 
sephine? '^ he asked. 

Instead of making a reply, Josephine hastened 
to her desk, in order to take out some paper, to 
draw a chair to the table, and then to band tbe 
pen to Bonaparte, with afascinating smile. When 
he commenced writing, sbe snpported herseif in 
breatbless suspenso on tbe back of bis arm-cbair 
and looked over the ConsuPs Shoulder, while the 
Princess von Eibenberg, standing not far from 
them, looked at both with sparkling eyes. 

Bonaparte hastily wrote a few lincs, threw the 
pen aside, and tuming around to Josephine, he 
handed her the letter. 

" There, read it,** he said, " and read it aload, 
so that tbe beautiful emissary of your M. de Bon^ 
bon may leam my reply, and know the contents 
of the message she is to deliver to him.'* 

Josephine took tbe paper and read, in a tremu- 
lous voice, frequently intermpted by her sighs : 

" I have received tbe letter of your royal high- 
ness ; I have constantly feit a lively sympathy for 
you and for tbe misfortimes of your family. Bat 
your royal bigbness must not think of Coming to 
France ; you would have to pass over a hundred 
thousand corpses before reaching it. In other re- 
spects, I shall constantly take pains to do what- 
ever will be calculated to alleviate your condition 
and to make you forget your misfortunes.** 

"Well, Josephine, you are silent?" asked 
Bonaparte, when sbe ceased reading. " You are 
dissatisfied with my letter ? And you, too, madame, 
bare a dark shadow on your beautiful face ! Ho^ 
could you expect another answer from me ? " 

• Thlslettar is hIstoiloaL — Ylde »Mömolres d'oi 
Homme d'^tet,'' voL vU , p. 888. 
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** General, I beliere the royal prinoes really 
hoped for another answer,'* eaid Marianne, heav- 
ing a fiigh. 

**And what justified such a bopet" asked 
Bonaparte, stemly. " What hwe I done to give 
rise to such chimeras ? " 

** General, the fa?orable answer you gare to 
Frassia — " 

" Ah ! '' Said Bonaparte, shrugging bis ahouldera, 
" the wmd is blovnng in that direction, then ? 
Prussia asked me if she wonld cause us any 
trouble bj tolerating the French princes within 
her boondaries. I replied in. the negative; and 
when PruBsia went further and asked whether we 
should feel offended or not, if she paid an annual 
Pension to the Bourbons, I permitted even that 
on condition that the princes remained quiet and 
did not carry on any intrigues. They beliered, 
then, that because I suifered distressed persons 
to be relieved and an asylnm to be granted to the 
faomeless, I should be ready, also, to make the 
beggars masters again, and to lay France at the 
feet of the exiles l ** 

''Bonaparte, your words are very harsh and 
very unjust," exdaimed Josephine, sadly. 

" They may be harsh, but they are true,*' he 
Said, stemly. " I will not permit them to enter- 
tain any illusions conceming myself; hence I 
bare spoken so long and plainly. It would be 
harsh and cruel to hold out hopes to the Bour- 
bons which I shall never fulfil. France is lost 
to them, and they will never recover her. State 
that to the princes who have sent you to me, 
madame. Let the Bourbons be on their guard, 
for France is wide awake and keeps her eyes and 
ears open. I am willing to forgive that little 
Duke d^Enghien for not considering me a great 
general, and for criticising my exploits, but I 
should neither forgive him nor either of his 
nncles in case they should try to trouble France 
with their senseless schemes. I know that the 
Bourbons have long been trying to find means 
and ways to reconquer the sceptre of St. Louis. 
So long as their schemes are floating in the air 
like cobwebs, I forgive them ; but if they intend 
to act, let them weigh the oonsequences t He 
who menaces France is a traitor, whatever may 
be his name, and traitors will be punished to the 
fall extent of the law. State that to the Bour- 
bons, madame; State it espeoially to the Duke 
d^Enghien. And now be kind enongh to deliver 
my reply to the Count de Provence. When do 
you intend to Start ? " 

" In a few days, generaL" 

" Oh, that will not do. That poor Oount de 
Provence will be eager to get a reply," sald Bona- 
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parte, *' and it would be very crael not to trans- 
mit it to him as soon as possible. You efipecially 
will not wish to make him wait, and I therefore 
advise you to set out to-day, within the next 
hour 1 I shall issue Orders that horses be kept in 
readiness for you ; and in order that you may not 
be detained anywhere, I shall instructtwo offleen 
to escort you to the frontier. Hasten, therefore, ; 
madame ; in half an hour every thing wiU be 
ready for your departure.*' 

He nodded to her, and left the room. 

The two ladies were alone again and looked at 
each other with moumfiil eyes. Marianne*« fkoe 
was pale ; a gloomy fire was bummg in her eyes, 
and a contemptuous smile was visible on her 
lips. Josephine seemlsd greatly embarrassed, and 
her gentle eyes were filled with tears. 

" I am to be transported beyond the frontier 
like a criminal I '* ejaculated Marianne at last, in. 
a voice trembling with anger. "I am to be 
treated like a dangerous intriguer, and yet I have 
only delivered a letter which had been intrusted 
to me by the king." 

** Forgive bim,*' said Josephine, imploringly. 
"He has been prejudiced against you, and the 
numerous plots and conspiracies, which have al- 
ready been discovered, cause him to deem 
rigorous preoautions altogether indispensable. 
But I beg you especiaUy not to be angry with me, 
and pray beseech the Oount de Provence not to 
hold me reeponsible for the deplorable message 
you are to deliver to him. I have opcned my 
heart to you, and you know it to be filled with 
the most faithful devotion and with the most 
reverential affeotion for the unfortunate pilnce, 
but I am not strong enough to change hbi fate ; 
I— " 

Just then the door opened ; M. de Boixrrfenne, 
Chief of the cabinet of the First Consul, made his 
appearance and approached the princeea with a 
respectful bow. 

** Madame," he said, " the First Consul sends 
you Word that every thing is ready for your de- 
parture, and he has instructed me to conduct you 
to your carriage." 

Josephine uttered a groan, and, sinking down 
on a chair, she covered her face with her band- 
kerchief in order to oonceal her tears. 

Marianne had now recovered her proud and 
calm bearing, and a bold and defiant smile played 
again on her lips. She approached Josephine 
with soft and quiet Steps. 

" Farewell, madame," she said. ^ I shall faith- 
fhlly report to the Oount de Provence every thing 
I have Seen and heard here, and he will venerate 
and pity you as I shall always do. May the First 
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Gonsul never regret wbat he is doing now, and 
msy he not be obliged one day to lea^e France in 
the same manner as he compels me to depart 
from Paris ! Ck>me, sir, accompanj me, as it can- 
not be helped ! *' 

And drawing herseif up to her füll height and 
as proud as a queen, Marianne, princess of Eiben- 
berg, walked toward the door. 

Josephine followed her with her tearfiil eyes, 
which she then raised to heaven. '* Oh, my God, 
my €k)d," she whispered, " ordain it in Thy mercy 
that my worst forebodings may not be fulfilled ! 
Guide Bonaparte's heart and prevent him firom 
going on in bis ambition, from stretching out his 
band for the crown of the Bourbons, and from 
Btuoing his glory with the blood of — , Oh, Thou 
knowest my fears ; Tiiou knowest wbat I mean, 
and what my Ups dare not utter. Protect Bona- 
parte, and guide his heart I*' 
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TWO GERICAN BAYANTS. 



A POST-CHAISE, drawn by four horses, had just 
driven up to the hotel of 77ie German Emperor, 
the first and most renowned inn in the city of 
FraDkfort-on4he-Main. The porter rang the door- 
bell as loudly and impetuously as he only used to 
do on the arrival of aristoeratic and wealthy 
guests. Hence the wfdters rashed to the door in 
, the greatest haste, and even the portly and well- 
dressed landlord did not deem it derogatory to his 
digiÄy to leave the dining-room, for the purpose 
of welcoming the stranger in the post-chajse, 
drawn by the four horses. 

In tbis post-cbaise he perceived a gentleman 
of prepessesBing and jovial appearance, and with 
a handsome and tolerably youthful face. His 
large b!ue eyes looked gayly and boldly into the 
World ; a genial smile was playing on his broad 
and rather sensual-looking lips; and his Yoice 
was clear, streng, and sonorous. 

" May I find here with you comfortable rooms, 
and, above idl, a good supper ? " he asked the 
landlord, who, pushing aside his waiters and the 
strangerVt footman, stepped up to the carriag?, in 
Order to opeothe door. 

" Sir," repUed the landlord, proudly, " The Ger- 
man Emperor is noted for its good rooms and ex- 
cellent table r» 

The stranger laughed merrily. "Truly,*' he 
Said, gayly, "these are splendid prospects for 
Germany. Jf The German Emperor fumisbes good 



rooms and an exoellent table, I am sure Germanj 
would be unreasonable to ask for any tbing eise! 
Well, my dear landlord, give me, then, good rooms 
and a supper.*' 

" Do you want rooms on the first or on the seo- 
ond floor ? " asked the landlord, respectfully Walk- 
ing behind the straoger, who had just entered the 
hau. 

** Of oourse, on the first floor ; Heaven forbid 
that I sbould have to climb twoflights of stau^!^^ 
replied the straoger. " I like to live in comforta* 
ble and elegant rooms. Give me, therefore, three 
fine rooms on the first floor." 

** Three rooms ! " said the landlord, hesitating- 
ly. "I must observe to you, sir, that all the 
rooms on the first floor have been reserved for 
the Duke of Baden, who will arrive here to-mor- 
row or day after to-morrow, and stop at The Ger- 
man Emperor^ like all princes Coming to our city. 
I do not know if I can spare three rooms." 

" Oh, you surely can, as the duke will only ar- 
rive to-morrow or day after to-morrow, while I am 
here to-day," said the stranger. '*6ive me the 
rooms you had intended for the duke; then I 
sball be sure to get good ones, and I sball take 
them at the same price you will Charge him." 

Tbe landlord bowed respectfully, and snatched 
the silver candlestick from th^ band of the head- 
waiter, in order to have the honor of conducting 
tbe stranger up-stairs to his rooms. The waiters, 
who had stood on both sides of the hall in re- 
spectful silence, now hastily rushed toward the 
post-cbaise, in order to assist tbe stranger*s foot- 
man in unloading tbe trunks and packages be- 
longing to his master. 

*' As far as the supper is concemed, pray imagine 
I were tbe expected Duke of Baden, and make yoor 
arrangements accordingly," said the stranger, a*- 
cending tbe staircase. *'I particularly enjoy a 
good supper. If you have any pheasants to serve 
up to me, I sball be content with them ; only see 
to it that they be well larded with truffles." 

And bis voice died away in tbe large corridor 
which be was now Walking down, preceded by the 
landlord, in order to take possessioa of tbe best 
rooms in tbe hotel. 

Tbe waiters were enga-;ed in onloading the 
trunks, and improved tbis opportunity to inquire 
of tbe stranger's footman, clad in a rieh livery, 
tbe rank, name, and title of his master. 

He told them the gentleman had just arrived 
from London, where be had been living for a year; 
he was now on bis way to Vienna, and woald 
leave Frankfort on tbe foUowing day. 

" Tbis trunk is very heavy," said one of the 
waiters, vainly trying to lift from tbe carriage » 
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■man tnink, mounted with Strips of brass, and 
coTered with yellow Dails. 

"I shoold think so/' sald the footmaD, proudly. 
"This trank contains mymaster's moneyandjew- 
elry. There are at least twelve gold watches, set 
with diamonds, and as many snuff-bozes. The 
Qaeen of EngUnd sent to my master on the day 
of our departore a magnificent sniiff-box, adorned 
with the Portrait of her miy'esty, and richly set 
with diamonds ; and the snuff-box, moreover, was 
entirely fiUed with gold pieces I Gome, take hold 
of the trank on that side ; I shall do so on this, 
and we will take it directly up to my master^s 
rooms." 

Just as they entered the hall with thär precious 
load, another carriage drore up to the door. But 
this time it was only a miserable, rickety old bas- 
ket-chaise, drawn by two lean jades with lowered 
beads and heaving bellies. 

The porter, therefore, did not deem it worth 
while to ring the bell for this forlom-lookmg ve- 
hicle ; bat he contented hlmself with leisurely put- 
ting his haads intp his pockets, sauatering down 
to the Chaise, and casting a disdamful glance into 
its interior. 

l^here was also a Single gentleman in it^ but his 
appearance was less prepossessing and indicatiye 
of liberality than that of the former stranger. 
The new-comer was a little gentleman, with a pale 
fiice and a sickly form. His mien was grave 
and care-wom ; his dark eyes were gloomy and 
Stern ; his expansive forehead was thoughtful and 
clouded. 

" May I haye a room in your hotel ? " he asked, 
in a clear, ringing voice. 

** Certainly, sir, as nice and elegant as you may 
desire," said the porter, condescendingly. 

" I do not reqnire it to be nice and elegant," 
replied the stranger. ^' Only a small room with 
a comfortable bed ; that is all I care for.'* 

" It is at your disposal, sir," said the porter ; 
and bcckoning the youngest waiter to assist the 
Btranger in alighting, he added : ** Take the gen- 
tleman to one of the smaller rooms on the first 
floor." 

" Oh, no," said the stranger, " I do not ask for 
a room on the first floor ; I shall be satisfied with 
one on the second floor. Be kind enough to pay 
my fare to the coachman; he gets ten florins. 
Ton may put it down on my bilL" 

"And will you give me no drink-moncy ? *' 
asked the coachman, angrily. "The gentleman 
will assiiredly not refuse me drink-money afier a 
three days* journey ? " 

" My friend, I did not agree to pay you any 
thing but those ten florins," said the Btranger. 



" I will comply with your demand, however, foc 
you have been an excelient driyer." 

He handed half a florin to the coachman, and 
entered the hotcl with measured Steps. 

"Do you want supper ? " asked the waiter, oon- 
ducting him up-stairs. 

"Yes, ifyou please," said the stranger; "bat 
no expensive supper, merely a cup of tea and 
some bread and meat" 

" A poor devü I " muttered the porter, shrag« 
ging his Shoulders disdainfully, and foUowing the 
stranger with his eyes. " A very poor devil I only 
a room on the second floor ; tea and bread and 
meat for sapper I He must be a savani^ a profes- 
sor, or somethlng of that sort" 

Meantime the footman and the waiter had oar> 
ried the heavy trank, with the gold and other val- 
uables, up-stairs to the rooms of the stranger on 
the first floor. These rooms were really furnished 
in the most sumptuous manner, and worthy to be 
inhabited by guests of princely rank. Heavy silk 
and gold hangings covered the walls ; blinds of 
costly velvet, frlnged with gold, veiled the high 
arched Windows ; precious Turkish carpets adorned 
the floor ; gilt furniture, carved in the most artis- 
tic manner and covered with velvet cushions, 
added to the splendor and beauty of the rooms. 

The stranger lay on one of the magnificent so- 
faswhen the trunk with his valuables was brought 
in. He ordered the footman with a wave of his 
hand to place the trank before him on the mar- 
ble table, wrought by someFlorentine artisan, and 
then he leisurely stretched out his legs again on 
the velvet sofa. 

Scarcely had the door closed agün behind the 
footman and the waiter, however, when he hastily 
rose, and drawing the trank toward him, opemed 
it with a small key fastened to his watch-choin. 

"I believe I will now at length add up my 
riches," he said to himself. " The time of the 
golden rain, I am afraid is over, at least for the 
present ; for, in Gennany, an author and savant is 
never taken for a Danae, and no one wants to be 
a Jove and lavish a golden rain upon him. The 
practical Engllsh, who are more sagacious in every 
respect, know, too, how to appreciate a writer of 
merit, and pay him better for his works., Thank 
God I was in England ! Let us see now how 
muüh we have got" 

He plunged his hands into the small trunk and 
drew them forth filled with gold pieces.. 

" How well that sounds ! " he said, throwing the 
gold pieces on the table, and constantly adding 
new ones to them. " There is no music of the 
spheres to be compared with this sound, and no 
view is more charming than the aspect of this 
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pile of gold. How many tender love-glances, how 
many sumptuous dinners, how manj protestations 
of friendship and love-pledges, how many Festivals 
and plea£(ures do not flash foiih from those gold 
pieces, as though they were an enchanted mine I 
As a good general, I will count my troops, and 
thus enable myself to draw up the plana of my 
battles." 

A long pause enaued. Nothing was heard but 
the music of the gold pieces, which the trayeller 
arranged in long rows on the marble table, and 
the figures which he muttered, while his counte- 
nance grew every moment more radianL 

" Five hundred guineas I " he exclaimed joyful- 
ly; *Hhat sum is equivalent to three thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three dollars in Prussian 
money; there are, besides, two thousand-pound 
notes in my wallet, amounting to over thirteen 
thousand dollars, which, together with my guineas, 
will amount to over sixteen thousand dollars cash. 
Oh, now I am a rieh man ! I no longer need deny 
to myself any wish, any enjoyment I can enjoy 
life, and I toill enjoy it. As a stream of enjoyment 
and delight my days shall roll along, and to en- 
joyment glory shall be added, and throughout all 
Oermany my voice shall resound ; in all cabinets 
it shall reöcho, and to the destinies of nations it 
shall point out their Channel and direction. For 
great things I am called, and great things will I 
accomplish. I will not allow myself to be used 
by these lords of the earth as a journeyman, to 
whom the masters assign work for scanty pay. 
Their equal and peer, I will stand by theu' side, 
and they shall recognize it as a favor which they 
canuot weigh up with gold, if I take the word for 
them and their interests, and win battles for them 
with my pen." 

There was a geotle knock at the door, and 
quickly he threw his silken handkerchief over the 
gold pieces and papers, and closed the cover of his 
casket before he gave permission to enter. 

It was only a few waiters, who carried a well- 
spread table, in the midst of which a splendid 
pheasant stretched its brownish, shining limbs, 
and filled the whole room with the odor of the 
truffles with which it was stuffed. By its side 
shone, in crystal bottles, the most precious Rhine 
wine, looking like liquid gold, and a silent, still 
imdisclosed pie gave a presentiment of a piquant 
enjoyment. 

The traveller sipped the several odors with 
smiling comfort, and took his place at the table 
with the füll confidence that he would be able to 
fill the next half hour of his Hfe with enjoyment 
and to advantage. 

In this confidence he was not disappointed, and 



when he finally rose from the table, on which 
nothing but bonos had remained of the pheasant, 
and nothing but the bare crust of the pie, \a» 
countenance beamed with satisfaction and de 
light. 

The wüters made haste to remove the table, 
and the head waiter made his appearance with the 
large hotel register, in which he asked the travel- 
ler to enter his name. 

He was ready for it, and already took the pea 
to write his name, when suddenly he uttered a cry 
of surprise, and excitedly pointed with his finger 
to the last written line of the book. 

" Is this gentleman still in your hotel, or bas he 
already lefk ? '' he asked, hastily. 

" No, your honor, this gentleman arrived only 
an hour ago, and he will stay here to-night,*' said 
the head waiter. 

"Oh, what a surprise,*' said the traveller, 
starting up. "Gome, please to conduct me at 
once to this gentleman." 

And, with impatient haste, he ran to the door, 
which the head waiter opened to him. But upon 
the threshold he suddenly stopped and seemed to 
pause. 

" Fray wait for me here in this hall ; I shall 
follöw you immediately," he said, as he retumed 
to his room, closed its door, and hastened to the 
table in order to put his gold and his papers Into 
the casket and to lock it. 

In the mean while, the traveller in the smaU 
room of the second floor had finished his frugal 
meal, and was now occupied with making up his 
account and entering the little travelling expenses 
of the last few days into his diary. 

" It is after all an expensive joumey," he mut- 
tered to himself ; *^ I shall hardly have a fewhao- 
dred florins left on my arrival at Berlin. It is 
true the first quarter of my salary will at once be 
paid to me, but one-half of it I have already as« 
signed to my creditors, and the other half will 
scarcely suffice to ftimish decently a few rooms. 
Oh, how much are those to be envied, the freedom 
and cheerfulness of whose minds are never dis- 
turbed by financial troubles l *' 

A loud knock at the door interrupted him ; be 
hastened to put back his money into his pocket- 
book, when the door was hastily opened and the 
stranger of the first story appeared in it with a 
smiling countenance. 

" Frederick Gentz I " exclaimed the owner of 
the room, ui joyful surprise. 

"Johannes Müller!" smilingly exclaimed the 
other, running up to him with outstretched arms, 
and tenderly embracing the little man, the great 
historian. "What good fortune for me, my 
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flnenil, tbat I put up at this hotel, where I was to 
have tbe pleasare of meeting you 1 Accidentally 
I foand in Ihe hotel register your name, and at 
once 1 rusbed to welcome you." 

"And by Coming you afford to my heart a trae 
joy,** tenderly said Johannes KüUer, ^* for nothing 
can afford a greater joy than the onexpected 
meeting with a beloved and esteemed iriend, and 
yoa know you are both to me." 

"I only knowthat you are both to me/" ex- 
cUimed Qeniz, **I only know that during my 
present joumey I am indebted to you for the most 
precious hours, for the most sublime ei^joyments. 
I had taken along for my reading your work on 
tbe * Fürstenbund' (*Alliance of Princes'). I 
wisbed to See whether this book which, on its 
first appearance, so powerfully affected me, would 
Btill have the same effect upon me after an inter- 
yal of twenty years. The world since then has 
been transformed and changed, I myself not Tess ; 
and I was well aware how far my views on many 
most important topics would differ from yours. 
Tbis, indeed, I found to be the case, and yet the 
wbole reading was for me an uninterrupted cur- 
rent of dellght and admiration. For four weeks I 
read in my leisure hours nothing but this book, 
and I feit my mind consccrated, strengthened, 
and nerved again for every thing great and 
good." 

" If you say this,'' exdaimed Müller, '* I have not 
labored in vain, although a Grerman autbor feels 
sometimes tempted to believe that all bis labors, 
all his writing and thinking were useless efforts, 
and nothing but seed scattered upon harren and 
sterile soil, and jinable to bear fruit Oh, my 
friend, what unfortunate days of humiliation and 
disgrace are still in störe for Germany I But let 
US not talk of this now, but of you. Gome, let us 
Beat ourselves side by side upon this divan. And 
now teil me of your suocesses and your glory. 
The report of it has reached me, and I have 
leamed with unenvying delight with what enthu- 
siasm the whole literary and political world of 
England has receired you, and how the court, the 
ministers, and the aristocracy of London haye cel- 
ebrated the great German writer aud politiuian." 

*' It is true I have met in London with much 
kindness and a flattering reception," said Gentz, 
smilingly. "You know a German writer must go 
abroad if I^e lays claim to recognition and reward, 
for, as the proverb says, 'The prophet is not 
without honor, save in his own oountry.' I had, 
therefore, to go to England in order to secure for 
my voice, which until then was little heeded, some 
authority even in Germany." 

^* And now, irh&i you hare so eminently suo- 



ceeded in this, you retum I hope forever to Ger 
many ? " 

**It almoBt seems so. X follow a call of thf 
Austrian minister, Gobenzl, and have been ap- 
pointed in Yienna as Aulic coundllor, with a aal- 
ary of four thousand florins." 

*' And in which ministry will you work ? " 

" Not in any particular one. I have been en- 
gaged for extraordinary seryices exciusively, with 
ne other Obligation than, as Minister Ton Gobenzl 
expressly writes, to work by my writings for the 
maintenance of the govemment, of morals, and 
Order." 

A smile stole over the delicate features of 
Müller. 

" Exactly the same words which the Minister 
von Thugut said to me two years ago. And you 
have had the oourage to accept the posiüon ? " 

** Yes, I haye accepted it, because I hope thus 
to render a senrlce to the fatherland, and to be 
of advantage to it. I have forerer cast off my 
Prussianism, and shall henceforth become an Aus- 
trian with body and soul." 

** How wonderful are the dispensations of fate ! 
for I must reply to you that I have cast off for- 
ever my Austrianism, and shall henceforth become 
a Prussian with body and soul." 

" Ah, you go to Prussia ! You leave the Aus- 
trian Service ? " 

" Yes, forever. I follow a call to Berlin." 

<* Oh," exclaimed Gentz, ** I have not the cour- 
age to complain that I have to do without you in 
Yienna, for fiite in its wisdom has disposed of 
both of US, and it will make us available for the 
great, sublime cause of Germany. Being both 
stationed at one place, our effbrts could not be so 
far reaching, so powerful, and therefore fate sets 
you up in the north of Germany, and me in the 
south, in Order that our voices may resound hither 
and thither throughout Germany, and awaken all 
minds and kindle all energies for the one grand 
aim, the delivery and the honor of Germany." 

** You still believe, then, in the honor of Ger- 
many and the possibility of its delivery," Müller 
mquired, with a sigh. 

" Yes, I still believe in it," Gentz exclaimed, with 
enthusiasm ; " but to that end many things must 
yet be done, many things must be aimed at and 
changed. Above all, two things are necessary. 
Li the first place, the old enmlty between Austria 
and Prussia must disappear, and both must firmly 
unite with each other and with England against 
France. It is this which I in Yienna and you 
in Berlin must never lose sight of — which we 
must aim at with all the power of our spirit and 
of our eloquence ; for it is one of the last meas« 
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ures which are left for maintaining ihe indepen- 
dence of Europe and for averting the deluge of 
evils wbich break forth more' terribly every day. 
From the moment when Austria and Prussia 
shall stand upon one line and move in one direc- 
tion, there will be nowhere in Germany particular 
interests. All the greater and lesser princes would 
at once and without hesitation place themselTes 
onder the wings of this powerful alliance — the 
well-disposed cheerfully and out of conviction, 
and the unpatriotic ones through fear. So much 
of the Constitution as has been rescued from this 
last shipwreck, would be safe for the duration of 
this alliance; and so much of it as must be 
altered, would be altered according to the prin- 
dples of justice and of the common weal, and not 
according to the disgraceful demands of French 
and Russian land agents.*' 

" You are right," exciaimed Johannes Müller ; 
** a close alliance of Austria and Prussia is neces- 
sary, and only through it, and through it alone, 
the maintenance of the European equilibrium is 
possible, but for the present we must leon on the 
power of Kussia and the resources of England.'' 

" No, no," Gentz exclaimed, vehemently ; " no 
oommunion with Russia ! Russia is a friend who 
can never be trusted, for whenever it shall be her 
advantage she will at any moment be ready to 
become the most bitter enemy of her friends. 
But really we have had a striking and terrible 
example of this when the Emperor Paul suddenly 
separated from Germany and England in Order 
to ally himself with France. But the union of 
France and Russia is the most threatening and 
terrible combination for the whole remainder of 
Europe. Of all the wounds which during the last 
ten years have been inflicted upon the old politi- 
cal System, and in particular upon the indepen- 
dence of Germany, those which were caused by 
the temporary agreement between France and 
Russia were the deepest and most incurable. Jf 
this comet should rise a second time over our 
heads, the world will go up in flames. What is 
to resist the combined power of these two colos- 
liiises unless the united weight and the united bulk 
oi Germany hinders their embrace ? The westem 
culossua has long since broke^ through its old 
barricrs ; all the outposts are in its power, all the 
fortresses which do not belong to it are dismantled, 
all tho pointa of military defence are outflanked. 
FrQm Switzerknd and Italy, from the peaks of 
the conquered Alps, it may irresistibly pounce 
upon the centre of the Austrian mönarchy and 
inrade the exposed provinces of the undefended 
Prussian kingdom. And now let it please Provi- 
dence to eleyate upon the Russian throne a prince 



iull of ambition and thlrst of conquest, and the 
subjugation of Germany, the dL<«solution of all tho 
empires still existing, a double universal mönarchy 
would, under the present circumstances, bethenext 
consequence ; and if the present System, or rather 
the present hopeless languor should continue for 
scveral more years, tnis must sooner or later be 
the inevitable destiny of Germany." 

" There is now for Germany only one enemy,** 
Johannes Müller said, vehemently, '*and this 
enemy is France — ^is Bonaparte I A new crisis 
approaches ; of this I am convinced. Bonaparte 
will not be satisfied with the title and the offioe 
of a First Consul for lifo ; he will place a crown 
upon his head, and threateningly oppose himself 
with his Bceptre to all monarchies, and they will 
eitber have to humble themselves before bim or 
to imite against bim. Therefore, no other, no 
possible future enemy, should be thought of at 
this time, but only the universal foe and his 
govemment, so incompalible with general trän- 
quillity. Let all the hatred of the nation be 
poured down on him, and on him alone, by every- 
where spreading the conviction that nothing in- 
terferes with the preservation of peace throughout 
the World but his existefice." * 

" There is something eise I would wish for 6e^ 
many,** said Gentz, musingly. " I will now reveal 
to you my innermost thoughts, my friend, for I 
am satisfied that our meeting here was a dispen- 
sation of fate. Providence had decreed that we, 
the intellectual Champions of Germany, should 
agree here on the plans of our campaign and oon- 
cert measures for our Joint action. Therefore, 
you shall dcscend with me into the depths of m/ 
heart and see the result to which I have been led 
by many years' reflection conceming the canses 
and progress of the great convulsions of our 
day, and by my own grief at the political decay 
of Germany. The result is the firm belief that 
it would be by far better for Germany to be 
united into one State. Oh, do not look at me in 
so surprised and angry a manner I I know very 
well, and I have refiected a great deal about it, 
how salutary an influence has been exerted bythe 
dismemberment of Germany on the free develop- 
ment of the individual faculties ; I acknowledge 
that, considered individuully, we might very prob- 
ably nbt have reached, in a great and centralized 
mönarchy, the proud and glorious erainence we 
are occupying at the present time, and so far, as a 
nation, after all, only consists of individuals, I am 
'unable to perceive exactly how ours», without 
anarchy, could have acquired the distinction 

* MQiler'8 own words.— Yide ^^Memoires dMm Homnw 
d'Ätat," voL vli., p. 88. 
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vhich it might boast of if it vsere a ruUion I Bat 
wheneTer I think that it is no nation — wheneTer I 
think that France and England, with greatly in* 
ferior facnlties and means, have grown up to that 
true totality of human life — to that true nation- 
alitj which nothing is able to destroy — whenever 
I think and feel that foreigners, on whom we may 
look down from our exalted stand-point, in mat- 
ters of politics, trample on our necks, and are 
allowed to treat us as though we were their ser- 
Tants, all consolations derired from our grand 
and magnifioent individuality yanish and leave me 
alone with mygrief.* I am free to confess to 
you that I have already gone so far on the road 
of those moumful reflections as to consider it 
very doubtfril whether the whole history of Ger- 
many wafl ever treated from a correct point of 
Tiew. I know but too well that the princes of the 
house of Austria seldom, if ever, deserved to be 
the rulcrs of Germany ; but I do not belleve 
that there are any reasons why we should 
exult at the discomfiture of their plans. It is a 
matter of great indifference to me whether a Haps- 
bürg, Bayarian, Hohenzollem, or Hohenstaufen 
succeed in bringing the empire under one hat ; I 
only place myself on an Austrian stand-point be- 
caiise that house has the best prospects and is 
under the highest obligations to accomplish the 
unity of Germany. Now you know my innermost 
thoughts ; criticise and correct them, my friend I " 

" I will neither criticise nor correct them," said 
Müller, offering his band to Gentz with a tender 
glance ; ** I will only exchange Tiews with you. 
I imagine, therefore, at this moment^ we were 
pacing, as we did a year ago, previous to your 
joumey to England, the splendid hall of the im- 
perial library, where the sixteen statues of the 
Hapsburg emperors reminded us of their era. Be- 
fore which of them will we place ourselves and 
say : *• What a pity that you, wise and noble prince, 
are not the sole ruler of Germany; you were 
worthy, indeed, that the moral and political wel- 
fare of the whole nation should be left to the 
decision ofyour will, and that every thing should 
be submitted to your power l ' " 

" It is true,'* muttered Gentz, moumfuUy ; " in 
the history of Germany there is no emperor, king, 
or prince to whom we might or should talk in 
Vhis manner." 

** Nor is that the cause of our misfortunes," 
Said Müller ; ** the want of one ruler has not pro- 
duced them, and it is not so bad that we have not 
got but ooe neck, and cannot consequently be 
Struck down at one blow. The fault, on the con- 

* Gentz^sown words.— Yidd^Mömoires d^im Homme 
r£tai," ToL viL, p. 20. 



trary, is our own. If we had a Single great man, 
even though he were ndther an emperor nor a 
king, if he were only a Maurice of Saxony; a 
Stadtholder of Holtand, he would attract the na- 
tion in times of danger and distress ; it would 
rally around him and he would stand above it 
That we have not such a man is owing to our 
deplorable System of education, and to the wrong 
direction which our mode of thinking has taken. 
Every thing with us has fallen asleep, and we are 
in a condition of almost hopeless Stagnation. 
The old poetry of fatherland, honor, and heroism, 
seems to be almost extinct among us; we are 
asleep, and do not even dream. In order to re* 
Cover our senses, a conceited tyrant, who will mock 
US while plundering our pockets, is an indispensa- 
ble necessity, Providence, perhaps, has destined 
Bonaparte to become the tyrant who is to awaken 
Germany from its slumber by means of cruelties ; 
he is, perhaps, to revive among the Germans love 
of honor, liberty, and country ; he is, perhaps, to 
be the scourge that is to torture us, so that we 
may overcome our indolence, and that our true na- 
tional spirit may be aroused. I hope the tyrant 
will accomplish this, and dcliver Germany. God 
knows I would not like to serve him, but to the 
liberators of the world I should willingly devote 
my ideas and feelings, nay, my blood.* Then let 
US hope, wait, and prepare. Let us not occupy 
ourselves with Germany as it might be, perhaps, 
in its unity, but with Germany as it can be with its 
confederate System. The Germans are not quali- 
fied, like the English or French, to live in a Single 
great State. The climate, their Organization, that 
miserable beer, the insignificant participation in 
the commerce of the world, prevent it ; the some- 
what phlegmatic body of the State must have an 
independent life in each of its parts ; the circula- 
tion issuing from a Single head would be too im- 
perceptible. We must be satisfied with the glory 
which a Joseph, a Frederick the Great, and the 
enthusiasm of the whole people gave to us, and 
if the next struggle should tcrminate successfolly, 
will give to US to the greatest extentf We must 
struggle on for the welfare of the entire people, 
and the individuals should unite into one great 
harmonious whole. Like myself, you consider 
eoncord between Austria and Prussia at present 
the only remedy for the ills of Germany ; let us, 
therefore, strive for it, let us direct our whole 
strength to this point, to this goal." 

** Tes, let US do so I " exclaimed Gentz, enthu- 
siastically. ** We are both destmed and able to 
be the Champions of Germany ; let us frilfil our 

* *" M^moires d'im Homme d'Jätat,'' voL vlL, pp. 89, 40. 
t Ibid., voL Vit, p. 4& 
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task. No matter how mach greater, how mach 
more exalted and biilliant yoar name may be than 
mine, for mj part I am proad enough to belicTe 
that I have certain talents which oaght to anite 
oar political effbrts. Hence, you camiot and mast 
not Kject and n^ect me ; yoa mast aocept the 
hand which I offer yoa for this great and holy 
compact, for the welfare of Germany. We mast 
keep up an active and aninterrapted correspond- 
enoe with each other, and freely and unreservedly 
commanicate to each other oar views aboat the 
great qaestions of the day. It seems to me wise, 
necessary, and traly patriotic that such men as 
we shoold hold tunely consaltations with each 
other as to what shoald be done, and how, where, 
and by whom it should be dpne. The wholesome 
inflaence we may exert, stationed by fate as one of 
US is in Berlin, and the other in Yienna, by faith- 
fally aniting our efforts, will be traly incalcalable. 
Now say, my friend, will you conclade sach a cot* 



enant with me? ShaU we nnite in oor actin 
loTC for Oermany, in oor active hatred against 
France ? " 

** Tes, we will I " ezdaimed Johannes Müller, 
solemnly. '* I traly love and venerate yoa ; I will 
struggle with yoa incessantly antil we have reached 
oar common noble goaL Here is my hand, mj 
friend ; its grasp shall be the consecration of our 
covenant. Perhaps yoa do not know me very in- 
timately, bat we mast believe in each other. All 
oar stadies, all oar intellectaal strength, oar con- 
nections, oor friendships, every thing shall be de- 
voted to that one great object, for the sake of 
which alone, so long as it may yet be accomplished, 
life is not to be disdained.*' * 

" Yes, be it so," said Gentz, joyfully. "The 
covenant is concluded, and may God bless it for 

the welfare of Germany I " 

— 

• M Mömolres d*iiii Homme d^^tat,** voL vit, p. ÜL 
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OHAPTER XLIT. 

THE EMPEROB NAPOLEON. 

A NEW era had dawned for France ! On the 
eighteenth of May, 1804, she had changed her 
title and commenced a new epoch of her exist- 
ence. 

On the eighteenth of Maj, 1804, the French Be- 
pablic had ceased to exist, for on that day Bona- 
parte^ the First Oonsul, had become Napoleon, the 
first Emperor of France. There was no more talk 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity. France had 
agam a master — a master who was firmly deter- 
mmed to transform the proud republicans into 
obedient subjects, and to restore law and order if 
necessary by means of tyranny. Woe to those 
who wanted to remember old republicfin France 
under the new State of afikirs ; woe to those who 
called Napoleon Bonaparte the assassin of the re- 
public, and wished to punish him for bis criminal 
conduct I George Cadoüdal and Pichegru had to 
atone with their lives for such audacious attempts, 
and Moreau, Bonaparte^s great rival, was ban- 
ished from bis country. 

^oe to those, too, who hoped that the old 
royal throne of the ßeur-de4i8 would take the 
place of the dylng republic I the royalists as well 
as the republicans were punished as traitors to 
their country, and the Duke d'Enghien was exe- 
cnted in the ditch of Yincennes because he had 
dared to approach the frontier of bis country. 
Sentence of death had been passed upon him with- 
out a trial, without judgraent and law ; and even 
the tears and prayers of Josephine had been un- 
able to soften Bonaparte's heart. The Fon of the 
Bourbons had to die the death of a traitor, that 
the son of the Corsican lawyer might become Em- 
peror of France. 

Europe was no longer streng enough to punish 
this bloody deed ; it was not even courageous 
enoagh to denounce it and to ask the First Con- 



sul, Bonaparte, by virtue of what right he had 
ordered his soldiers in the midst of peace to enter 
a German State in order to arrest there the guest 
of a German prince like a common felon, and to 
have him executed for a crime which was never 
proved against him. The sense of honor and jus- 
tice seemed entirely extinct in Germany, and the 
princes and people of Germany were solely ao- 
tuated by the all-absorbing fear lest powerful 
France might assume a hostile attitude tow&rd 
them. 

Not a Yoice, therefore, was nused in Germany 
in favor of the Duke d'Enghien, and against a 
violation of the German territory, directly con- 
flicting wlth the existing treaties and the tenets 
of international law. The (jerman Diet, upon 
whom it was incumb^t to maintain the honor and 
rights of all the German states, received the news 
of this bloody deed in silence, and were only too 
glad that none of the members of the empire arose 
in Order to complain of the proceedings of France. 
It was deemed most prudent to pass over the 
matter, and to accept what could not be helped 
as an accomplished fact. 

But from this lazy qulet they were suddenly 
Startled by the wamings of Russia and Sweden, 
who, having warranted the maintenance of the Con- 
stitution of the German empire, now raised their 
voices, and loudly and emphatically pointed out 
" the danger which would arise for every Single 
German State if Germany should allow measures 
to be taken which threatened her quiet and safe- 
ty, and if deeds of violence should be deeiAed ad- 
missible or be passed over without being duly de- 
nounced.'' * 

A sudden panic seized the German Diet, for 
these Russian and Swedish voices rendered further 
silence out of the question. The Diet were, there- 
fore, compelled to speak out, to complain, and to 
demand an apology and redress, for Russia and 

♦ Vide HäUMer^B "Hlßtory of Germany," toL IL, p^ 

1 6ia 
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Sweden required it, by virtne of thdr relation to 
tbe empire ; foreign powers required the German 
Diet, mucb to its dismay, to maintain and defend 
the honor of Germany. 

But the Diet darednot listen to them, for France 
asked tbem to be silent ; it threatened to consider 
any word of censure as a declaration of war. The 
ministers of the German princes, greatly embar- 
rassed by their position between tbose equally im- 
perious parties, found a wa/ not to irritate either, 
and to maintain their silence and impartiality ; 
they desertedf That is to say, the German Diet, 
suddenly, and long before the usual time, took a 
recess, a long recess, and when the latter had at 
length expired, the unpleasant aflfair was not ta- 
ken up, and the Diet considered a more important 
question of the day.* This more important qnes- 
tion was to congratulate France on having elected 
an emperor, who, as the Austrian minister said, 
at a meeiing of the Diet, ** was so precioas to all 
Europe, and by whose accession to the throne bis 
coUeagues coold only feel bonored." 

The Diet had been silent about the assassination 
of the Duke d'Enghien, but they spoke oat and 
proffered their congratulations when Bonaparte 
had become emperor, and they pretended to be 
glad to hall him as ine founder of a new dynasty. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, therefore, had now at- 
talned bis object ; he had reestablished the throne 
in France ; he had phiced a crown on bis head. 
More fortunate than Caesar, he had met with no 
Brutus at the Steps of bis throne, but had ascend- 
ed it without being hindered, amidst the acclama- 
tions of France, which called him her emperor ; 
amidst the acciamations of Italy, which called bim 
her king, and had willingly cast aside her title of 
Clsalpine Republic in Order to become the kingdom 
of Lombardy, and to adom Napoleon at Milan with 
the iron crown of the old Lombard soTcreigns. 

Napoleon had just returned to France from this 
Corona tion at Milan, and repaired to the vast 
camp at Boulcgne, where an army comprising a 
hundred and fifty thousand infantry and ninety 
thousand cavalry, eager for the fray, were waiting 
for the word of Napoleon which was to call tbem 
forth to new struggles and new victories. 

The immense rows of the soldiers' tents extend- 
ed far across the piain and along the sea-shore, 
and in the centre of this city of tents, on the spot 
where lately the traces of a camp of Julius Gassar 
had been discovered, there arose the emperor's 
tent, looking out on the ocean, on the shore of 
which the ships and gunboats of France were 
tnoored, while the immense forest of the masts 

• HÄnsser'B "Hlstory of Germany," voL iL, p. 526. 



tnd flags of the British fleet was to be seen in the 
distance. 

But this forest of British masts did not frighten 
the French army; the soldiers, as well as the 
sailors, were eager for the fray, and looked with 
ficry impatience for the moment when the emper- 
or. would at length raise bis voice and utter the 
longed-for words : " On to England ! Let us van- 
quish England as we have vanquished the whole 
of Europe 1 '* 

No one doubted that the emperor purposed to 
utter these words, and that this camp of Boulogne^ 
this fleet manned with soldiers and bristlmg with 
guns, were solely intended against England, the 
hereditary foe of France. 

The emperor, howerer, hesitated to utter those 
decisive words. He distributed among the sol- 
diers the JSrst croBses of the Legion of Honor; he 
drilled the troops ; he accepted the festivals and 
balls which the city of Boulogne gave in bis hon- 
or ; be stood for hours on the searsbore or on tbe 
tower of bis barrack, and with bis spy-glass looked 
out on the sea and OTcr to the EngUsh ships ; bat 
bis Ups did not open to utter the decisive words ; 
the schemcs wbich fiUed bis breast and cloaded 
bis brow were a secret, the Solution of which was 
looked for with equal impatience by bis genenUs 
and by bis soldiers. 

It was a delightful moming; a cool breeise 
swept from the sea through the tenta of the comp, 
and, after the preceding apell of debilitating hot 
weather, exerted a /most refreshing and invigora- 
ting efifect upon the languishing soldiers. Thesun 
which had scorcbed every thing for the last fev 
days, was to-day gejitly veilcd by small, whitiah 
douds, which, far on the horizon, seemed to arise, 
like swans, from the sea toward the sky, and to 
hasten with outspread wings toward the sun. 

The emperor, whom the warm weather of the 
last few days had prevented from pding out, or- 
dered bis horse to be brought to him. He wished 
to make a trip to the neighboring villages, bat no 
one was to accompany him except Roustan, his 
colored serrant. 

In front of tbe emperor's barrack there stood, 
bowever, all the generals and staff-officers, all tiie 
old comrades of Napoleon, the men who had 
shared bis campaigiis and bis glory, who had joy- 
fully recognized tbe great chleftain as their em- 
peror and master, and who wished to do him 
homage to-day, as they were in the habit of do- 
ing every moming so soon as he left bis barrack. 
Napoleon, bowever, saluted tbem to-day only with 
a silent wave of bis band and an affable smüe. 
He seemed pensive and absorbed, and no one 
dared to disturb him by a sound, by a word. 
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Amid the solemn stülness of thU brilliant gather- 
ing, the eiQperor walked to bis horse, who, less 
timid and respectful tban the men,^greeted his 
master with a loud neigh and a nodding of the 
head, and oommenced impatiently stamping on the 
ground.* 

The eraperor took the bridle which Roustan 
handed to bim and vaulted into the saddle. He 
raised bis sparkling eye toward the sky and tben 
lowered it to the sea with its rocking ships. 

" I will review the fleet to-day," said the em- 
peror, tuming to bis adjatant-generaL '* Let orders 
be issued to the ships forming the closing line to 
cbange position, for I will hold the review in the 
open sea. I sball retum in two hours ; let every 
thing be in readiness at that time." 

He set spurs to bis borse and galloped away, 
followed by Roustan. His generals dispersed in 
Order to retiim to their barracks. The adjutant- 
general, however, bastened to Admiral Bruix for 
the purpose of delivering the Orders of the em- 
peror to bim. 

The admiral listened to him silently and atten- 
tively ; and tben he raised his eyes to the sky and 
scanned it long and searchingly 

'* It is impossible/' be said, sbrugging bis 
Shoulders ; " the Orders of the emperor cannot be 
carried out to-day ; the review cannot take place. 
We sball bave a storm to-day, which will prevent 
the ships from leaving their moorings." 

" Admiral," sud the adjutant, respectfuUy, " I 
have delivered the orders of the emperor to you ; 
I have informed you that the emperor wishes that 
every thing should be ready for the review on his 
retum, within two hours. Now you know very 
weil that the wish of the emperor is always 
equivalent to an order, and you will make your 
preparations accordingly." 

" In two hours I sball have the honor person- 
ally to State to his majesty the reasons why I was 
unable to comply with his Orders," said Admiral 
Bruix, with bis wonted composure and coolness. 
Precisely two hours later the emperor retumed 
from bis ride. The generals and staff-officers, the 
whole brilliant suite of the emperor, stood again 
in firont of his barrack, in order to receive the re- 
tuming sovereign. 

Napoleon greeted them with a pleasant smile ; 
the ride seemed to have agreed with bim; the 
eloud had disappeared from his brow ; bis cheeks, 
generally so pale, were sufiiised with a faint blusb, 
and his flaming eyes had a kind glance for every 
one. 

* Napoleon^B fevorlte hörse, who always manlfested la 
tbis manner his deligbt on seeing his illostrioad master. — 
Ckmstant, voL IL, p. 81« 



He dismounted with graceful ease, and stepped 
with kind salutations into the circle of the gen- 
erals. 

" Well, Leclerc, is every thing ready for the re- 
view ? " be asked his a(^'utant. 

General Leclerc approached him respectfuUy. 
" Sire," he said, " Admiral Bruix, to whom I de- 
livered the Orders of your majesty, replied to me 
that the review could not take place to-day be- 
cause there would be a storm." 

The emperor frowned, and an ängry flash from 
bis eyes met the face of the adjutant. 

'* I must have misunderstood you, sir,^ he said. 
" What did the admiral reply nben you delivered 
my Orders to bim ? " 

" Sire, he said it was imposiible to carry them 
out, for a storm was drawing near, and he could 
not think of ordering the ships to leave their 
moorings." 

The emperor stamped violently his foot " Let 
Admiral Bruix be called hitber at once ! " he ex 
claimed, in a thundering voice, and two orderlies 
immediately left the circlo and bastened away. 

Several minutes elapsed; Napoleon, bis arms 
folded, his threatening eyes steadfastly tumed tow- 
ard the side on which the admiral would make 
his appearance, still stood in front of his barrack, 
in the midst of his suite. His eagle eye now dis- 
covered the admiral in the distance, who had just 
left bis boat and stepped ashore. No longer able 
to suppress his impatienco and anger, Napoleon 
bastened foi A^ard to meet the admiral, while the 
gentlemen of his staff followed him in a long and 
silent processioR. 

The emperor and ihe admiral now stood face to 
face. Napole/ n's eyes flashed fire. 

" Admiral,' exclaimed the emperor, in an angry 
voice, " why did not you carry out my orders ? " 

The admiral met Napoleon's wrathful glance in 
a calm tLough respectful manner. "Sire," be 
Said, "a terrible storm is drawing near. Your 
majesty can see it just as well as I. Do you want 
to endanger unnecessarily the lives of so many 
brave men ? " 

And as if Nature wanted to confirm the words 
of the admiral, the distant roll of thunder was 
beard, and the atmosphere commenced growing 
dark.- 

Napoleon, bowever, seemed not to see it, or the 
calm voice of the admiral and the roUing thunder, 
perhaps, excited his pride to an cven more obsti- 
nate resistance. 

" Admiral," he replied, stemly, " I have issued 
my Orders. I ask you once more why did not you 
carry them out? The consequences concern only 
I myself. Obey, therefore l " 
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" Sire,'^ he Bald, solemnlj, ** I Bhall not obey I '* 

'* Sir, jou are an impudent fellow ! " ejaculated 
Napoleon, and, advancing a step toward the ad- 
miral, he menacinglj raised the hand in which he 
still held hifl riding-whip. 

Admiral Bruix drew hack a stcp and laid hls 
hand on his sword. A terrible pause ensued. 
The emperor still stood there, the riding-whip in 
his uplifted hand, fixing his flaming, angrj eyes 
on the admiral, who maintained his threatening, 
manly attitude, and, with his hand on his sword, 
awaited the emperor^s attack. The generals and 
«itaff-officers, pale with dismay, formed a circle 
aroond them. 

The emperor snddenly dropped his riding-whip ; 
Admiral Bruix immediately withdrew his hand 
from his sword, and, taking off his hat, he awaited 
the end of the dreadful scene in profound silence. 

*' Rear- Admiral Magon," sald the emperor, coll- 
ing one of the gentlemen of his suite, " cause the 
moYements I had ordered to be carried out at 
once ! As for you," he continued, slowly tuming 
his eyes toward the admiral, "you will leave 
Boulogne within twenty-four hours and retire to 
Holland. Begone I ^' 

He tumed around hastily and walked toward 
his barrack. Admiral Bruix looked after him 
with an aggrieved air, and then tumed also around 
in Order to go. While Walking through the crowd 
of generals and staff-officers, he offered his hand 
to bis friends and acquaiDt?>,nces in order to take 
leave of them ; but few of them, however, saw it, 
and shook hands' with him ; most of them had 
averted their eyes from the admiral, whom the 
sun of imperial favor did not illuminate any 
longer, and who consequently was so entirely cast 
in the shade, that they were unable to perceive 
him. 

Rear-Admiral Magon had in the mean time car- 
ried out the Orders of the emperor. The ships 
which before had been at anchor near the outlet of 
the harbor, keeping it entirely closed, had moved 
farther into the sea, while the other vessels in the 
harbor were going out 

But Admiral Bruix's prediction began already 
to be fulfiUed ; the sky was covered with black 
clouds from which lightning was bursting forth in 
rapid succession. The thunder of the heavens 
drowned the roar of the sea, which arose like a 
huge, black monster, hissing and howling, and feil 
back again from its heigbt, covered with foam, 
and opened abysses into which the ships seemed 
to sink in order to be hurled up agnin by the next 
wave. The storm, with its dismal yells, attacked 
the masts and broke them as chough they were 
fitraws, and lashed the ships, which had already 



lefl the harbor, out into the sea, to certain min. 
to certaiA death. 

The emperor had left his barrack and bLnied 
down to thebeach with rapid Steps. With folded 
arms and lowered head, gloomy and musing, he 
walked up and down in the storm. He was sud- 
denly aroused from his meditations by loud 
screams, by exdamations of terror and dismay. 

Twenty gunboats, which the rear-admiral had 
already caused to be manned with sailors and 
soldiers, had been driven ashore by the storm, 
and the waves which swept over them with thun- 
dering noise menaced the crews with certain 
death. Their cries for help, their shrieks and 
supplications were distinctly heard and reechoed 
by the wails and lamentations of the massea that 
had hastened to the beach in order to witness the 
storm and the calamities of the shipwreck. 

The emperor looked at his generals and staff 
officers who surrounded him, dumbfounded with 
horror ; he saw that no one had the courage or 
deemed it feasible to assist the poor drowning 
men. All at once the gloomy air vanished from 
his face; it became radiant with enthusiasm; 
the emperor was transformed once more into a 
hero, daring every thing, and shrinking back from 
nu danger. 

He immediately entered one of the Ufe-boats 
and pushing back the arms of those who wisbed 
to detain him, he exclaimed in an almost jubilant 
voice : ** Let me go, let me go I We must assist 
those unhappy men ! " 

But his frail bark was speedily fiUed with 
water ; the waves swept over it with a wild roar, 
and covered the whole form of the emperor with 
foaming, hissing spray. He still kept himself 
erect by dint of almost superhuman efforts ; but 
now another even more terrible wave approached 
and swept, thundering and with so much vio- 
lence over the bark, that the emperor, reel- 
ing and losing his equilibrium, was about falling 
overboard, when his generals dragged him from 
the boat and took him ashore. He followed 
them unhesitatingly, stunned aa he was by the 
wave, and as he stepped ashore, a flash burst 
forth from the cloud ; a majestic thunder-clap fol- 
lowed ; the howling storm tore the hat from the 
emperor's head and carried it, as if on invisible 
wings, high into the ur and then far out into the 
sea where the waves seemed to receive it with 
roars of exultation, drivlng it down tö their foam- 
ing depth. 

But the courageous example given by the em- 
peror had exerted an electric effeot on the masses 
which heretofore had apparently been stupefied 
with horror. Every one now feit and recognized 
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it to be bis sacred dutj to make efforts for the 
rescue of the unfortunate men who were still 
Btniggling with the waves and shouting for belp. 
officers, Boldiers, sailors, and Citizens, all nished 
into the life-boats or plunged into the sea in order 
to swlm up to the drowning men and save them 
in time from a watery grave. 

Bnt the sea was not willin^ to surrender many 
of its victims. It wanted, perhaps, to prove its 
superior divine majesty to the imperial ruler 
which bad defied it, and punish him for bis pre- 
Bumption. 

Only a few were rescued, for the storm did 
not abate during the whole day ; it lashed up the 
sea into waves mountain-high, or opened abysses 
frightful to behold. Night finally descended on 
the angry waters and spread its black pall over 
the scene of death and despair. 

In the moming the beach was covered with 
hundreds of corpses which the sea had thrown 
ashore. An enormous cröwdthronged the shore ; 
every one came to look with fainting heart and 
loud lamentations among the mute, pale corpses 
for a busband, a friend, or a brother; shrieks 
and wails filled the air and even penetrated to 
the emperor's barracks, 

He bad not slept during the whole night ; he 
had been pacing bis rooms, restless, with a gloomy 
air and pale cheeks : now, early in the moraing, 
he once more hastened down to the beach. 
Thousands of persons, however, had preceded 
him thither. When they beheld the emperor 
they stepped gloomily aside ; they did not receive 
him, as heretofore, with loud exultation and joy- 
ful acclamations ; they looked at him with a re- 
proachful air, and then tumed their eyes in mute 
eloquence to the corpses lying in the sand. 

The emperor was unable to bear the silence of 
the crowd and the sight of these corpses ; pale 
and shuddering, he tumed away and walked back 
to his barrack slowly and with lowered head. 
Bnt he did not fall to hear the murmurs of the 
crowd which had only been silctat so long as it 
had Seen his face, and which, now that he had 
tumed away, gave free vent to its grief and Indig- 
nation. 

The emperor heard painful sighs when he 
reached his barrack, and sent immediately for 
Roostan, in order to give him secret Instructions. 
Thanks to these Instructions, Roustan^s agents 
hastened all day tbrough the city of Boulogne 
and through the camp for the purpose of dis- 
tnbuting money in the name of the emperor 
wherever persons were lamenting and weeping, 
OT where gloomy glances and mournem were to be 
tuet with, thus allaying their grief by means of 



the shinlng magic metal which heals all wounda 
and dries all tears. 

The emperor, however, had still a more effect- 
ual charm for allaying the Indignation of the 
crowd, or at least for stirring up again the jubi- 
lant enthusiasm of his soldiers. 

Telegraphic dispatches of the highest impor- 
tance had reached the camp ; Courier after Cou- 
rier had followed them. The emperor assembled 
an his generals in the council-chamber of his btir- 
rack, and when they left it, after a consultation 
of several hours, the rumor spread through the 
camp that the emperor would now at length utter 
those longed-for words and lead his army to new 
struggles, to new victories. 

These joyful tidings spread like wildfire among 
the troops ; every one hailed them with a radiant 
face and merry glances. Every one saw himself 
on the eve of fresh honors alid spoils, and only 
asked whither the victorious course of the em- 
peror would be directed this time — ^whether to 
England, which constantly seemed to menace 
France with its forest of masts, or whether to 
Austria, whose hostile friendship might have been 
distrusted. 

The emperor had not yet spoken the decisive 
words to any member of his suite, but he had 
sent for the grand-marshal of the palace and oi> 
(jiered him to hold every thing in readiness for his 
departure ; to settle all accounts and bills against 
the emperor, and to beware on this occasion of 
not paying too much to any one. 

On the day after receiving these Orders, the 
grand-marshal, without being announced, appeared 
before the emperor, who was in the council-cham- 
ber of his barrack, engaged in studying attentively 
the maps spread out on the large table before 
him. 

Napoleon only looked up for a moment, and 
then continued to stick pins into the maps, thus 
designating the route which his army was to take. 

" Well, Duroc," he asked, " is every thing ready 
for our departure ? Have all bills been paid." 

" Sire, they are all paid except one, and I must 
dare to disturb your majesty in relation to this 
one bill." 

" I sdppose it IS very high and fraudulent ? " 
asked the emperor, hastily. With these words he 
rose and approached the grand-marshal. 

"Sire,'' Said the latter, "I do not know whether 
it is fraudulent or not, but it is very high. It is 
the bin of Military Intendant Sordi, who built this 
barrack, and to whom its fitting up had been in- 
trusted." 

"Well, how much does he Charge for it?** 
asked Napoleon. 
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*' Sre, he asks fift j thousand francs.'* 

** Fifty thousand francs I " exclaimed Napoleon, 
almost in terror. " I hope you have not paid this 
impudent bill ? '' 

" No, sire, I have not ; on the contrary, I re- 
quested M. Sordi to reduce the Bom.'* 

" And he has done so, of course ? '' exclaimed 
Napoleon, gloomily. " Just like these men. They 
ask US to con£de in them, and yet they try on 
e^ery occasion to cheat us. How much did he 
deduct from his bill ? " 

** Nothing at all, sire. M. Sordi asserts that he 
did not Charge too much for a Single article ; he 
was unable, therefore, to make even the slightest 
deduction.'* 

** And so you have paid the bill f " 

** No, sire, I said that I could not pay it uatU 
your miyesty had given me ezpress Orders to do 
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•o. 

**Well done," said the emperor, nodding to 
him. ** Send word to the miUtary Intendant that 
I want to see him immediately. I wish to talk to 
him myself.'* 

The grand-marshal withdrew, and Napoleon re- 
tumed to his maps. He continued to mark them 
witb long rows of pins, and to draw drcles and 
Btraight lines on them. 

** If the Austrians are bold enough to advance,'' 
he said to himself^ in a low voice, ** I shall beat 
them in the open field ; should they remain sta- 
tionary and wait for me to attack them, I shall in- 
fiict upon them a crusbing defeat at Ulm. It is 
time for me to make these overbearing Germans 
feel the whole weight of my wrath, and, as they 
have spumed my friendship, to crush them by my 
enmity. That llttle Emperor of Austria dares to 
menace me ; I shall prove to bim that menaclng 
me is bringing about one's own ruin. I shall as- 
semble my forces here in this piain, and here — ^" 

** Sire, the military Intendant, M. de Sordi, whom 
your majesty has ordered to appear before you," 
said the emperor^s aide-de-camp, opening the door 
of the council-chamber. 

" Let him come in," ejaculated Napoleon, with- 
out averting his eyes from the map. 

The aide-de-camp retired, and the tall, powerful 
form of Intendant Sordi appeared in the door. 
His face was pale, but calm ; his features indi- 
cated boldness and a fixed purpose ; he was evi- 
dently consdous of the importance of the present 
moment, and feit that it would decide his whole 
fature. 

The emperor continued scanning his maps. M. 
de Sordi stood at the door, waiting for the emperor 
U> address bim. When he saw that the latter tar- 
ried very long, he advanced a Step, and, as if ac- 



ddentaUy, pushed against the chair standing at 
his side. 

The noise aroused Napoleon from his medita> 
tion, and reminded him of the person he had sent 
for. 

He therefore hastily tumed around to hiia. 
** Sir," he said, *' you have spent a great deal too 
much money for the decoration of this miserable 
barrack ; yes, indeed, a great deal too much. Fifty 
thousand francs l What do you mean, sir 7 That 
is frightful ; I shall not pay that sum ! " 

M. de Sordi met the flaming glances of the em< 
peror with smiling calmness. 

'* Sire," he said, lifting up his band and point- 
ing at the ceiling, " I may truthfuUy say that the 
clouds of gold brocade adoming the ceiling of 
this room, and surrounding the propitious star of 
your majesty, have cost alone not less than twen- 
ty-five thousand francs. Had I consulted, how- 
ever, the hearts of your subjects, the imperial 
eagle, which now again will crush the enemies of 
France and of your throne, would have spread 
out its wings amidst the most magnificent and 
precious diamonda." * 

Napoleon smiled. " Very well," he said ; " you 
beliere the hearts of my subjects to be very prod- 
Igal. I am not, however, and I repeat to you I 
shall not pay that sum now. But as you teil me 
that this eagle, which costs so much money, will 
crush the Austrians, you will doubtless wait until 
it has done so, and then I will pay your bill with 
the rix-doUars of the Emperor of Gkrmany and 
the Frederiek9 d'or of the King of Ptussia." \ 

He dismissed him smilingly with a wave of bib 
band, and retumed to his maps. 

A few hoors later Napoleon, foUowed by all bis 
generals and adjutants, repaired to the camp. As- 
cending a small mound, specially prepared for the 
occasion, he surveyed with radiant eyes the surg- 
ing, motley, and brilliant sea of soldiers who siu^ 
rounded him on all sides, and who greeted bis ap- 
pearance with thundering shouts of exultation. 

A wave of his band commanded them to be 
still, and, as if fascinated by a magician^s wand, 
the roaring masses grew dumb, and profound si- 
lence ensued. Amidst this silence, Napoleon 
raised his dear, ringing voice, and its sonorous 
notes swept like eagle-wings over the sea of sol* 
diers. 

" Brave soldiers of the camp of Boulogne," he 
Said, " you will not go to England. The gold of 

* The oeiling of the room was deeorated with golddo 
olonds, amidst whloli, on a blue gronnd, was an eagl«« 
holding a thnnderbolt, and pointing it at a star, the sttf 
of the emporor.— Omstant, vol. L, p. 246. 

t NapoleoB's own words.— Constont, voL L, p. MC 
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the EngUsh gOTernment has seduced the Emperor 
of Austria, and he has again declared war against 
France. His army has crossed the line of de- 
marcation assigned to it, and inundated Bavaria. 
Soldiers, fresh lanrels are awaiting you beyond the 
Rhme; let us hasten to vanquish onoe more ene- 
mies wfaom we have already yanquished. On to 
Germany ! " * 

"On to Germany ! " shonted the soldiers, jubi- 
lantly. '* On to Germany 1 " was repeated from 
moutb to mouth, and even the sea seemed to roar 
with delight and its waves, thondering against 
the beach, to shoat, *^ On to Germany I '' 



OHAPTER XLIII. 

NAPOLEON AND THE OSBMAN PRINC1ES. 

Thk Emperor of France with his army had 
crossed the boundaries of Germany. He hadcome 
to assist his aUy, the Elector of Bavaria, against 
theAustrians who had invaded Bavaria; not, how- 
ever, in order to menace Bavaria, biit, as an auto- 
graph letter from the Emperor Francis to the elec- 
tor expressly stated, to secure a more extended 
and better protected position. 

The Elector of Bavaria, Maximilian Joseph, had 
declared, in a submissive letter to the Austrian 
emperor, that he was perfectly willing to let the 
Austrian regiments encamp within his dominlons. 
'* I pledge my word as a sovereign to your majes- 
ty," he had written to the Emperor of Germany, 
" that I shall not hinder the Operations of your 
army in any manner whatever, and if, what is im- 
probable, however, your majesty should be obliged 
to retreat with your army, I promise and swear 
that I shall remain quiet and support your pro- 
jects in every respect. But I implore your majes- 
ty on my knees to permit me graciously to main- 
tain the strictcst neutrality. It is a father, driven 
to despair by anguish and care, who implores your 
majesty's mercy in favor of his cbüd. My son is 
just now travelling in southem France. If I 
should be obliged to send jiny troops into the field 
against France my son would be V>'^t, and the fate 
of the Duke d'Enghien would be in störe for him, 
too; if I should, however, remain quietly and 
peaceably in my states, I should gain time for my 
Bon to retum from France." f 

But on the same day, and with the same pen, 
on which the ink with which he had written to the 

* Napoloon^s own words. — Gonstant, vol. i, p. 282. 
t ^' Mömulres sar rint^xieor du Palais de Napolöon,^ 
bgr De Baoaeet, voL t, p. 69. 



Emperor of Germany was not yet dry, the elector 
had also written to the Emperor öf France and in« 
formed him ^* that he was ready to place himself 
under his protection, that he would be proud to 
become the ally of France, and that he would 
thenceforward lay himself and his army at the 
feet of the great and august Emperor of France.'* 

And the Courier who was to deliver the lettor 
with the sacred pledges of neutrality to the Em- 
peror of Germany, had not yet reached Vienna 
when the Eleotor of Bavaria secretly fled from 
Munich to Wurzburg, where his army of twenty- 
five thousand men was wtdting for him. 

He sent his army, commanded by Ckneral De* 
roy, to meet the Emperor of the French ; it waa 
not to attack him as the enemy of Germany, but 
to hail him as an ally and to place itself under his 
direction. He then issued a prodamation. 

** We have separated from Austria," he said, 
^* from Austria, who wanted to ensnare and anni- 
hilate us by her perfidious schemes, and to compel 
US to fight at her side for foreign intorests ; from 
Austria, the hereditary foe of cur house and of 
our independence, who is just now going to make 
another attempt to devour Bavaria, and degrade 
her to the position of an Austrian province. But 
the Emperor of the French, Bavaria's natural ally, 
hastened to the rescue with his brave warriors, in 
Order to avenge you ; your sons will soon fight at 
the side of men accustomed to victory ; soon, soon 
the day of retribution will be at band.'* * 

Thanks to the hatred of the Germans against 
their German brethren, thanks to the hatred of 
the Bavariana against the Austrians, this procla- 
mation had been received with joyful acolama- 
tions throughout the whole State, and Bavaria feit 
proud and happy that she should fight under the 
Emperor of the French, her '* natural ally," 
against the Emperor of GUirmany. 

The French army was drawn up in line in the 
piain near Nordlingen, in order to solemnly re- 
ceive its German auxiliaries. They were the first 
German troops that Napoleon had gained over to 
his side, and therefore he wished to welcome them 
pompously and with all honors. Amidst the jubi- 
lant notes of all the bands of the French army, 
amidst the. enthusiastic sbouts of the French sol- 
diers, the Bavarians marched into the French 
camp. The emperor, in fall imiform, surrounded 
by all his generals, welcomed General Deroy and 
the Bavarian officers ; accompanied by a wave of 
his sword, he said to them : 

** I have placed myself at the head of my army 
in order to deliver your cuuntry, for the house of 

* HfioBBer'B ** EUstory of G^ermany,"* vol li., p. 611. 
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Austria intendB to annfiiilate yoiir independence. 
You will follow the example of your ancestors, 
who coDstantlj preserved that independence and 
political exifitence which are the first blessings of 
a nation. I know jour valor, and am sure that I 
shall be able after the first batüe to say to jonr 
BOFereign and to mj people, that you are worthy 
to fight in the ranks of the grand army." 

The Bararian soldierB haUed this proud address 
with the same exultation with which the Bavarian 
people had receiyed the proclamation of the elec- 
tor ; and neyer had the French soldiers manifested 
greater enthusiasm for their chieftain and emperor 
than did these Oerman soldiers, the first German 
auxiUaries of the emperor. 

Napoleon receiyed their jubilant shouts with a 
gracious smile. 

*'Duroc," he Said, tuming to his friend and 
comrade, who was riding at his side — **Duroc, lis- 
ten to what I am going to say to you. The Ger- 
mans are not good patriots ; tbey are capable of 
loving the conqueror of their country just as well 
as their le^timate sovereign. Even at the time 
of Julius Caesar there was no harmony among the 
Germans ; and whüe Arminius opposed the Ro- 
mans heroically, Segestes declared in favor of 
them. If, as a modern Julius Caesar, I should 
wish to conquer Germany, I believe I should find 
there no Arminius, but certainly many Seges- 
teses." 

" But, perhaps, a few Thusneldas, sire,*' said 
Duroc, laughing ; " and your majesty knows füll 
well that it was Thusnelda, after all, who fiUed her 
husband with so undying a hatred against the 
Romans.'^ 

" And the son of Thusnelda became a prisoner 
of the Romans ! " exclaimed Napoleon ; " he be- 
came a miserable slave of the Romans, and pre- 
ferred a life of humiliation and disgrace to an hon- 
orable death. The Germans are great talkers; 
they are always ready tp fight with their tongues 
for the honor of their country, but they do not 
like to die for it. But who are the Thusneldas 
with whom you threatened me ? Did yon allude 
to Queen Caroline of Naples, the daughter of Ma- 
ria Theresa?" 

" Oh, no, sire ; she is no longer a German, but 
an Italian intriguer — a — ^** 

" She is, as I told her own ambassador in Mi- 
lan, a modern Athalia, a daughter of Jezebel," 
Said Napoleon, interrupting him vehemently. 
** But patience, patience, I shall punish her for her 
bitter hatred and intrigues." 

" Sre, it was in your power to receive ardent 
love at the hands of Queen Caroline, instead of her 
hatred, which is, perhaps, nothing but oonoealed 



lore. I suppose your majesty knowa what the 
queen siud only a few years ago to the Frenoh 
minister ? " 

" No, I do not, or perhaps I have only forgot- 
ten it,*' replied Napoleon, carelessly. " Did she 
want to make npastiUoH cTamour of him ? ** 

"Nearly so, sire. She told him she would 
willingly travel four hundred leagues in order to 
See General Bonaparte. She added that you were 
the only great man in the world, and none bot 
idiots were seated at the present time on all the 
thrones of Europe." * 

'* A very flattering remark for her husband and 
for her nephew, the Emperor of Austria,'' said 
Napoleon. '* She referred, however, only to those 
who are seated on thrones, but the tender queen 
has been able to discoTer a few real men by the 
side of her husband's throne. I haye neyer han- 
kered öfter becoming the riyal of Acton and Nel- 
son. I do not like passionate and ambitious wo* 
men. They must be gentle and charming like 
Josephine if they are to please me." 

'* I wish the empress were here and able to hear 
your words," ezclumed Duroc. 

^* Does she agun doubt my oonstancy ? " asked 
Napoleon, quickly. ** Haye my brothers again 
fiightened her by threats of a diyorce ? Let her 
be reassured, I do not think of a Separation from 
her, and all the Thusneldas of Germany cannot 
become dangerous to me. But you haye not yet 
told me the names of those Thusneldas. Lei me 
hear them." 

"Sire, first there is the beautiful Queen of 
Prussia. She is Said to be a bitter enemy of 
France." 

" Yes, a bitter enemy of mine f " exclaimed Na- 
poleon, with a gloomy and threatening glance: 
''a short-sighted woman, who does not see that 
she will ruin her good-natured, weak, and irreso- 
lute husband if she carries him along with her on 
this path of hostility and hatred. She will repent 
one day having scomed my friendship, for, if she 
succeeds in gaming her husband oyer to an al- 
liance with Russia, I shall be inexorable, and me^ 
cilessly trample the whole yacillating and fickle 
Prussia in the dust And do you still know of 
another Thusnelda ? " 

" Yes, sure ; it is the wife of the Elector Fred- 
erick of Wnrtemberg, who is also said to have 
filled her husband with ardent hatred against 
France, and with feryent patriotism for Germany. 
The elector and electress are reported to have 
taken a solemn oath in the presence of their 
whole court neyer to bow or submit to France, 

* Qaeen OnoUne actoally satd^^ to the I^wicb min- 
ister, ^^r 
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•nd never to prove recreant to the interests of 
Germany.*' 

"I shall compel them to believe that the inter 
ests of Germany require them to bow to France 
and to become our allies I " exdaimed Napoleon, 
proudly. "The electress of Wurtemberg is a 
daughter of George the Third of England, a 
daugfater of my mortal enemy ; hence, sbe shall 
bow to me or feel my power and my wrath. The 
time for hesitation and procrastination is over. I 
want to hare my friends at my side and my 
encmies opposite me. Let the German princes 
choose whether they will go with France against 
Aastria, their common despot, or whether, like 
Austria, they wished to be conquered by France I 
We shall see which side Wartemberg will es- 
pouse, for Ney is already with bis corps on the 
road to Stuttgart, and in the course of a few days 
I shall pay a yisit to the elector and electress at 
their own palace." 

And a few days later Napoleon really kept bis 
Word : he paid a visit to the elector and electress 
at Louisburg, after Ney had compelled the gov- 
emment of Wurtemberg to open the gates of 
Stuttgart to bis troops. 

The elector received the emperor at the foot 
of the palace staircase, where only an hour ago 
he had assured bis courtiers he would not re- 
ceive the npstart Napoleon as an equal and shnke 
hands with bim ; but as Napoleon now saluted 
him with a kind nod, and gave bim bis band, 
the elector bowed so deeply and respectfully that 
it almost looked as if he wished to kiss the small, 
white, imperial band which he had seized so joy- 
fully and reverentially.* 

The electress, who entered at the side of her 
husband, received the emperor in the large and 
hrilüant throne-room of the palace. Her face 
was pale and gloomy when she bowed ceremo- 
nionsly to the hereditary foe of her house, and 
not the faintest tinge of a smile was to be seen 
on her Ups when she replied to the emperor'a 
address. 

Napoleon*s face, bowever, was strangely mild 
and winning to>day, and yet radiant with dignity 
and grandeur. It was the face of a conqueror 
who does not intend to ireat those whom he has 
subjugated with arrogance and rigor, but desires 
to win their affection by gentleness and love. 
Hence, hiü eyes had only mild and kind glances, 
and on bis finely-formed Ups there was playing 
that smile which the Empress Josephine said was 
the snnbeam of bis face, and irresistible to any 
woman. 

* "Memoirs of General de Wolzogen," p. 24. 
18 



Nor was the electress able to witbstand this 
§mUe and this kind bearing of Napoleon. She 
had expected to find in the emperor an ardent 
enemy of her natire England, and he now paid a 
glowing and eloquent tribute to the Englisb, to 
th&T country, to their institutions and character. 
Napoleon had been described to her as a bar- 
barian, taking interest only in war&re and every 
thing connected with it ; and now she foond him 
to be an admirer of the EngUsh poets, and heard 
him ezpatiate enthusiastically on Ossian, some 
of whose most magnificent verses he recited to 
her in a French translation. 

The Stern features of the electress gradually 
b^gan to relax ; the smile gradually retumed to 
her Ups, and sbe beut her proud head more gra- 
dously to the '* upstart " Napoleon. 

" Oh, sire I " she exdaimed, joyfuUy, and for 
the first time she did not avoid addressing him 
with the title due to bis rank — " ob, sire, he wbo 
admires tbe Englisb poets so enthusiastically can- 
not possibly be an enemy of England 1 " 

*'I am not by any means," said Napoleon, 
smiling ; " I know no enmity whatever ; peace is 
the sole aim of my efforts, and I belieye Fate has 
sent me to mankind for the purpose of establish- 
ing etemal peace. It is true, I have to couquer 
peace by wars and commotions, but I shaU con- 
quer it, and you, princess, you and your busband 
must help me to do so. I intmst to your hands 
a noble task, which the high-minded and proud 
daughter of England is worthy of, and the Ger- 
man elector wiU not hinder the noble endeavors 
of bis wife, especially as the bonor and welfare 
of Germany are at stake.** 

" I am ready and willing to do for Germany 
what I can, and whatever your majesty may com- 
mand me to do," exdaimed tbe elector. " WiU 
your majesty now teil me what I must do? " 

" You must oonclude an alUanoe with France, 
in Order to save Germany," said the emperor, 
almost stemly. 

" Sire, I have not the power to condude such 
an alUance — ^I am unable to do so," said the 
dector, sigbing. 

" Your State can if you cannot," sfud Napoleon, 
quickly. 

" But the representatives of my people wiU not 
consent." 

" I shall Protect you againsl tbese representa- 
tives of your people. You wiH teU them, beaideSi 
that you have saved Wurtemberg by beconöng 
my ally. For he who is not forme is against «me, 
and I shaU annihilate those who are agsdusl me, 
and their states sbaU fall to ruin. T/kose, bow. 
ever, wbo are for me I shaU devate, .aud it seema 
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ttf me I Bee alieadj a royal orown on the noble 
brow of the electress. I suppoee," asked Napo- 
leon, tanüng again with a smile toward the eleo* 
tresttf ^'your royal highness wonld not be dis* 
aatisfied if you sbould become the queen of your 
people ; it would be agreeable to you to be called 
'your majesty,' and if it were only becanae it 
would renilnd you in so pleasant a manner of 
your royal parents who are addreesed with the 
sametiüef" 

"Oh, sire,** exclaimed the electresB, with ra- 
diant eyes, and unable to conceal her joy — *' oh, 
•Ire you are right, it would remind me most pleas- 
anüy of my patemal home and of England." 

" But wonld not a royal crown crush my State 
which is too small for it ? " asked the elector. 
< ** Weil, we shall enlarge it so as to render it 
able and worthy to support a royal crown,'' ex- 
claimed Napoleon, hastily. "I believe I shall 
have the power and opportunity to bestow on my 
ally, the elector of Wurtemberg, söme aggran- 
dizements in Oermany to compensate and reward 
him for the auxiliaries which he is to fumish to 
me. Besides, your task is a truly grand one. 
You shall assist me in subduing Austria, that 
arrogant Austria which would like to treat all 
Oermany as her property, and who considers all 
Gterman princes as her servants and vassals." 

** You are right," said the elector, vehemently ; 
''Austria oonstanüy endeavors to meddle with 
my prerogatives in an unbecoming and arrogant 
manner. She would like to degrade us to the Po- 
sition of vassals who must always be ready to 
obey their emperor, but who, when they are them- 
selves in danger, never can eount on the assist- 
ance and support of thdr emperor." 

**Let US, then, dispel Austria's illusion as 
ihough she were your master," said Napoleon, 
smiling. '* Become my ally, and believe me, we 
shall have the power to teach the Emperor of 
Austria to respect the EAng of Wurtemberg, my 
ally. Will you be my ally for that purpose? 
Will you assist me, as a Oerman prince, in de- 
üvering Oermany from the yoke Austria has laid 
around her neck ? " 

" Sire, I am ready to save Oermany with my 
life-blood ; " exclaimed the elector, *' and as your 
majesty has come to deliver €^rmany from Aus- 
tria, it would be a crime for any Oerman prince 
to withhold bis assistance from you. Hence, I 
acoept your alUance. Here is my band 1 I shall 
stand by you with my troops and with my 
honor I " * 



* Th« whole aoeoant of this interview is strlctly his- 
tarioal. Yid« **Memoirs of Qenenü de Wolzogen,** and 



OHAPTEß XLIV. 

QUZEN LOUISA'S PIANO LKSSON. 

• 

Thi queen sat at the piano, practising one of 
Reichardt's new songs which her singing-teacher, 
the royal concert-master and composer, Himmel, 
had just brought to her. The queen wore a most 
brilliant costume, which, kowever, seemed calcu- 
lated less for her silent cabinet and for the musio^ 
teacher than for a great gala-day and an aristo- 
cratic assembly at court. A white saun dress, 
interwoven with golden flowers, and closely fit* 
ting, according to the fashion of that period, sur- 
rounded her noble figure. Her splendid white 
arms were bare, and her wrists were adomed 
with two bracelets of gold and precious stones. 
Her neck and Shoulders, showing the noble lines 
and forma of a Yenus of Melos, were uncovered 
like her arms, and adomed only with jewelry. 
Her hair, surrounding a forehead of classical 
beauty in waving masses, was fastened behind in 
a Orecian knot holding the golden diadem, set 
with diamonds, which arose on the queen's head.* 
A gentle blush mantled her cheeks, and a smile 
of melancholy and tendemess trembled on her 
purple Ups. She had her hands on the keys, and 
her eyes were fixed on the music-book before her ; 
but she had suddenly ceased singing in the middle 
of the piece, and her Yoice had died away in a 
long sigh. 

Mr. Himmel, the concert-master, stood bebind 
her ; he was a man more than forty years of age, 
with a broad, füll face, beaming with health, and 
a lall and slender form which would have been 
more fitting for the head of an Apollo than for 
this head, which reminded the beholder of a buf- 
£gi1o rather than of a god. 

When the queen paused, a joyful smile over- 
spread bis features, which had hitherto been 
gloomy and iU at ease. ** Your mijesty pauses ? " 
he asked, hastily. ** Well, I wish your meyesty 
joy of it. That Mr. Beichardt, of Halle, is too 
sentimental and arrogant a composer, and never 
should I have dared to lay these new pieces of bis 
b^ore your mty'esty if you had not asked me to 
bring you every thing written by Beichardt. 
Well, you have seen it now ; it displeases your 
majesty, and I am glad of it, for — " 

" For," said the queen, genüy interrapting him, 

HäQBser^B **HiBtory of Germaay,*^ yoL iL, p. 618. The 
Elector of Wurtemberg became the fhird German ally of 
tfae French emperor, the Electors of BsTarla and Baden 
baying preceded him. He ftimished ton thouand Oer- 
man troops to Napoleon. 

* A Portrait, representing the qneon preelaely in thil 
oostome. may be seen at the royal palaca in BerBn. 
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" for the great composer Himmel is again jealous 
of the great composer Reichardt. Is it not so ? " 

She raised her dark-blue eyea at this question 
to Himmel's face, and l^e saw to bis dismaj that 
there were tears in those eyes. 

" What ! " he asked in terror, " your majesty 
has wept ? " 

She nodded in the affirmative, smiling gently. 
"Yes," she said, after a pause, "I have wept, 
and hence I could not continue singing. Do not 
Bcold me, do not be angry with me, my dear and 
Btem teacher. This song has moved me pro- 
foundly ; it is so simple and yet so touching, that 
it must have come out of the depths of a truly 
noble heart." 

Mr. Himmel replied only with a low sigh and 
an almost inaudible murmur, which the queen, 
however, understood very well. 

'* Perbaps," she sidd, trying gently to heal the 
jealous pangs of the composer, ** perhaps I was 
80 deeply moved by the words rather than by the 
music ; these words are so beautiful that it seems 
to me Goethe never wrote any thing more beauti- 
ful" 

And bending over the music-book, she read In 

an under-tone : 

*^ Wer nie sein Brod mit Tfaränen aas, 
Wer nie die kammcrvoUen Nächte 
Auf seinem Bette eiosam sasa, 
Der kennt euch nicht, Ihr himmlischen Häehte ! *^ 

" Say yourself, Mr. Himmel, is not that beauti- 
ful and touching ? " she asked, looking up agam 
to her teacher. 

" Beautiful and touching for those who have 
wept much and suJSered much,'* ssdd Himmel, 
harehly ; " but I cannot conceive why these words 
should touch your majesty, whose whole life has 
hiiherto illuminated the world like an uninter- 
rupted sunny spring moming." 

" Öitberto," repeated the queen, muamgly, " yes, 
hitherto, indeed, my life was a sunny spring morn- 
ing, but who is able to fathom what clouds may 
soon appear on the horizon, and how cloudy and 
gloomy tne evening may be ? This song reechoes 
in my soul like a melancholy fordSoding, and 
clings to its winga as if it wanted to päralyze 
their flight. * He who never ate bis bread with 
tears,' ah, how mournful it sounds, and what a long 
Story of suffering is contained in these few words I '* 

The queen paused, and two tears, glistening 
more beautifuUy than the diamonds of her golden 

diadem, slowly ran down her cheeks. 

1 .... 

* **He who never ate his bread with teara, 
He who never, throngh nlghta of affliotlon, 
Sat on his lonely bed. 
He doca not know yon, powera of heaven I " 



Ck>ncert>ma8ter Himmel was not conrageoo/i 
enough to Interrupt the silence of the queen, or, 
may be, he had not listened very attentively to her 
words, and his thoughts perhaps wei« fixed on 
matters of an entirely different character, for hi« 
idr was absent and gloomy; his eyes glanood 
around the room, but retumed continually to ihe 
lovely form of the queen. 

Suddenly Louisa seemed to arouse herseif vio- 
lently from her gloomy meditation, and after hasV 
ily wiping the tears from her eyes she foroed 
herseif to smile. 

** It is not good to give way to melancholy fore- 
bodings,'' she said, ** particularly in the presence 
of a Stern teacher. We must improve our time 
in a more useful manner, for time is a very pre- 
cious thing ; and if I had not judiciously profited 
by my short leisure to-day, I should not have had 
a Single hour to spare for my teacher, for there 
will be a reception in the palace to-night, and I 
must previously give audience to several visitora. 
I have, therefore, made my evening toilet in the 
aftemoop, and thereby gained time to take my 
dear singing-lesson. But now let us study, so 
that your pupil may redound to your honor." 

** Oh, your nu^esty," ejacuUted Himmel^ " my 
honor and my happlness I " 

** Hush, hush,*' Bfdd Louisa, interrupting him, 
with an enchanting smile, ** no flattery l no court- 
phrases I Here I am not the queen, nor are you 
my devoted subject ; I am nothing but an ob^ 
dient pupil, and you are my rigorous master, who 
has a right to scold and grumble whenever I sing 
incorrectly, and who very frequently availa him- 
seif of this privilege. Do not apologize for it, but 
go on in the same manner, for I will then only 
leam the more.'' 

*' Your majesty sings like an angel," murmured 
Himmel, whose eyea were fixed steadfastly on the 
queen. 

*' Well, as far as that is concerned, you are a 
competent judge," exclaimed Louisa, laughing, 
** for being Himmel (heaven), you must know how 
the angels sing, and your opinion cannot be dia- 
puted. The angela, then, sing Incorrectly, like 
your obedient pupil ? Let the angels do so, but not 
your pupil. Come, Mr. Himmel, sit down. It doea 
not behoove the maestro to stand at the aide of 
his pupil. Sit down." 

She pointed with a graoeful ^ave of her band ai 
the chair Standing at her side, and Mr. Himmel, 
complying with her order, sat down. His glances 
retumed involuntarily to the queen, whose beauty 
only now burst on his shorirsighted eyes, and 
whom he believed hep* had never seen so lovely, 
so fascinating and graceful. Her beautiful fao« 
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•eemed to him like that of a faiiy qneen, and her 
wonderful Shoulders, her süperb, daxzling Deck, 
which he had neyer seen nnveiled and so Teiy 
near, appeared to hhn like the bust of a goddeaa, 
monlded by Phidias from living marble. 

** Well, let OS commence,** sald the queen, calm- 
ly. ** Fray play the melody in the treble and let 
die play the accompaniment a fevr times ; l shall 
then be better able to sing the song.** 

She cominenoed eagerly playmg the prelude, 
while a deeper bloah mantled her cheeks. It was 
Himmers turn now to begin with the melody; 
his eyes, howerer, were not fixed on the mosio, 
bat on ihe queen, and henoe he blundered sadly. 

** Well ? " asked the queen, looking at him in 
oharming confusion. " Tou do not play oorrect- 
ly.'* 

**Ye8, I haye blundered, your migesty," said 
Himmel, gloomily ; " I have blundered, for I am 
only a man after all, and cannot look into the sun 
without having a eoup de »olHL Your miyesty, I 
haye had such a caup d$ wUU^ and you see I have 
lost my reason in consequence.'' 

With theee words he beut over the queen and 
imprinted a glowing kiss on her Shoulders ; then 
he hastily rose, took bis hat, and rushed out of 
the room.* 

The queen's eyes foUowed him ?dth an air of 
surprise and embarrassment ; then she burst into 
ringing, charming laughter. 

" Ah," she said, " if that austere ' Madame Eti- 
quette,' the mistress of oeremonies, should haye 
Seen that, she would haye either died with horror, 
or her wrath would haye crushed the criminal. I 
belieye I will confess the terrible crime to her. 
Oh, my dear mistress of ceremonies I my dear mis- 
tress of ceremonies I ** she cried. 

The door of the ati^oining room opened imme- 
diately, and the Oountess yon Voss made her ap- 
pearauce. 

** Tour migesty has called me,*' she said, and, 
after looking around the room, she cast a glance 
of surprise on the clock. 

" Ah, my dear countess, you are surprised that 
Mr. Himmel, my singing-master, has already left, 
although the hour has only half expired f '' asked 
the queen, merrily. 

^* Tour m^iesty,** sud the countess, sighing, "I 
really ought no longer to be surprised at any thing, 
nor wonder at any violation of etiquette^ fop Quch 
things, imfortanately, occur eyery djfiy aod eyery 
hom'. Tour nu^esty knows, morcfoyer, that this 
Mr. Himmel is.altogefcber distastefVd to me." 

** And why ? " asked the queen, gayly. 

m " ■ ' ' ■ H ill. 

* Histoiioal. 



"Tour mi^esty, becanse it is contrary to eü> 
quette for a queen to take lessons, and to haye a 
teacher.** 

**WhatI*' exölumed Louisa. " Aooording to 
etiquette, then, a queen is not permitted to leam 
any thing after ascending.the throne ? *' 

" No, your majesty, for it is entirely unbecom- 
ing that one of your subjects should become the 
teacher of his queen, and that anybody should be 
permitted and dare to oensure her." 

" Well, do not you do so yery often, my dear 
countess ? " a^ked the queen, good-naturedly. 

" I dare not oensure the queen, but merely to 
defend and maintain etiquette, as my duty and of- 
ficial Position require me to do. But a queen 
who takes lessons must descend from her throne 
80 longas her teacher is with; her must renounce 
her exalted position, and obey instead of com- 
manding. In such a case, therefore, etiquette is 
altogether out of the question." 

** Tou are right," said Louisa, merrily. " Mr. 
Himmel, the ooncert-master, at least, entirely 
coincides with you,saod he takes no notice what- 
eyer of etiquette. Shall I confess to you, my dear 
countess, why Mr. Himmel has run away to^y 
half an hour before the regulär time ? " 

" Run away ? " asked the mistress of ceremo- 
nies, in dismay. " He has dared to run away in 
the presence of your mi^esty ? " 

** Tes, he has dared to do so, but preyioiisly be 
has dared to do something a great deal worse. 
He has— but, dear countess, sit down ; you might 
tum giddy." 

*'0h no, your majesty, permit me to stand. 
Tour majesty was gomg to communicate gracious- 
ly to me what Mr. Himmel'-4his teacher of a 
queen is not eyen a nobleman — has dared to do 
in the presence of your majesty." 

" Well, listen to me," said the queen, smiling ; 
and bending down dosely to the ear of the count- 
ess, she whispered: "He has kissed my Shoul- 
der!" 

The mistress of ceremonies uttered a piercing 
cry and tottered back in dismay. 

" Kissed 1" she faltered. 

" Tes, kissed," sighed the queen ; " I really be- 
lieye it is still to be seen." 

Bhe walked with light, swinging steps to the 
large looking-glass, and looked at her Shoulder 
with a charming, child-like smile. 

"Tes, that small red spot there is Mr. Him* 
mePs crime ! " she said. " Teil me what punish- 
ment he has deseryed, countess." 

" That IS a question for the courts alone to de- 
clde," Said the mistress of ceremonies, solemnly ; 
" for we shall bring the occurrence^ of course^ al 
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once to thehr notice. Orden should be Issued im- 
mediatdy to arrest him, and bis pumshment should 
be 88 unpanüleled as was bis offence. Your ma- 
jestj will pennit me to repair at onoe to the king 
ia Order — ^*' 

" No, my dear mistress of ceremonies/' said the 
queen, who was still standing in front of the 
looking-^ass and contemplating her own form, 
not with the contonted looks of a conceited wo- 
man, but with the cahn, stem eyes of a critic ex- 
amining a work of art— ^** no, my dear mistress 
of ceremonies, we shall take good care not to 
raise a hne and ciy about it And Mr. Himmel 
18 not so culpable, after all, as he seems to be.*' 

^'Whatl Your m^'esty intends to defend 
him?" 

**Not to defend, but to excuse him, my dear 
eoontess. He was at my aide as my dear old 
teaeher, and I was to tum not a queen, but a pu- 
pil ; and, moreover, a pupil with rery beautifhl 
Shoulders. Hy dear oountess, I am really more 
culpable than poor Himmel, for, if the queen be- 
eomes a pupil, she must remember that her 
teacher is a man, and she must not treat him 
merely as an automaton instructing her. The only 
judge who is able to decide this mattor is my 
husband, the king. He shall pronounoe judgment 
on it, and if he permits Mr. Himmel to come back, 
I shall go on with my singing-lessons. Howerer," 
added the queen, smiling, and blushing delicately, 
**m future I shall wrap ä shawl around my Shoul- 
ders, ^d now, my dear oountess, pray let us 
not mention this little a£fiedr to anybody. I shall 
submit it to the king and ask him to decide it.** 

" I shall be silent because your mm'esty Orders 
me to keep the occurrence secret,** sighed the 
countess. '^But it is unheard-of, it is dreadful. 
It is rank treason, and the offended royal majesty 
will foigiye without punishing." 

" Oh, yes, I will I ** exclaimed the queen, joy- 
fully. "Forgiving without punishing, is not that 
the most sacred and sublime power of a queen ; 
is it not. the most brilliant gern in our crownf 
How miserable and deplorable would monarchs be 
if 6od had not conferred the right of mercy upon 
them ! We stand ourselves so much in need of 
mercy and forbearance, for we commit errors and 
faults like other mortals, and yct we Judge 
and punish like gods. Let us be merdful, there- 
fore, that we may be judged mercifuUy.'* 

The door of the anteroom opened at this mo- 
ment, and the chamberlain-in-waiting entered. 

^ Your majesty,** he said, " Prince Louis Ferdi- 
nand and Minister yon Hardenberg beg leave to 
wut on your mi^'esty.** 

**I expected these gentlemen at this hour,** 



taid the queen, glancing at the dock ; '*let them 
come in, therefore. And you, my dear countesSi 
üu^well." 

** Your majesty Orders me to withdraw ? ** aslsd 
the mistress of ceremonies, hesitatingly. *'Etl- 
quette requirea that the queen should gire her au- 
diences only in the presence of her mistress of 
ceremonies, or of one of her ladies of honor.** 

*^My dear oountess,'* said the queen, with a 
slight tmge of impatience, '*I am not going to 
give any audienoe, but merely to recdve a friendly 
Visit from my royal cousin and bis friend ; as I 
know it is their Intention to communicate to me 
matters which no one except myself can hear, I 
shall receive them alone. Hence be so klnd as to 
withdraw.*' 

'^His royal highness Prinoe Louis Ferdinand 
and his excellency Minister von Hardenberg!" 
shouted the footman, opening the folding-doors. 

The queen nodded a parting greeting to the 
mistress of ceremonies, and advanced a few steps 
to meet the visitors, while the countess, heaving 
moumful sighs, disappeared through the slde- 
door. 



OHAPTER XLV. 

THB COMFSBENCS. 

Prinob Louis Ferdinand, a nephew of Fred- 
erick the Great, and Minister von Hardenberg, 
were at that time the most populär men in Prus- 
sia, because they were known to be the leaders 
of the party which at the court of Berlin consid- 
ered the aocession of Plrussia to the coalition of 
Russia, England, and Austria, as the only means 
to save the country, while Minister von Haugwitz, 
Lombard, the flrst secretary of foreign ai&irs, and 
General Eöckeritz, constantly renewed their ef- 
forts to win the king to an alliance with France. 

Prince Ferdbiand, a fine-looking young man, 
scarcely thirty years of age, in his brilliant uni- 
form, in which his tall and noble form presented 
a very imposing appearance, and in which he 
looked like the incamation of an heroio wanior, 
was oonsequently the special fkvorite of the sol- 
diers, who told the most astonishing and incredible 
stories about his intrepidity and hardihood. He 
was, besides, the favorite of the ladies, who called 
him the best-looking and most amiable man in 
the whole monarchy; and, with amiable indut 
gence, attributed his many adventures and acta 
of inconstancy, his wild and dissipated life, his ex- 
travagance and numerous debts, to the genius of 
the prince. He was, indeed, an extraordinär^ 
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man, ODe of ' tbose on whose brow Providence 
has imprinted the stamp of genius, — ^not to their 
own good, but to thdr misfortune, and who eitber 
nuserably perish by tbdr genius, or constantly 
infliot witb it the most painful wounds upon 
others. 

Minister von Hardenberg, wbo now, after a long 
struggle, bad succeeded in overcoming tbe influ- 
ence of Minister von Haugwitz, and, witb bim, 
tbat of tbe Frencb party, was one of tbose rare 
and extraordinary statesmen wbo baye made diplo- 
inacy not a business, but tne task of tbeir wbole 
life, and wbo bave devoted to it all tbe strengtb, 
all tbe tbougbts and feelings of tbeir souL A na- 
tiye of Hanover, and receiying rapid promotion at 
tbe bands of tbe govemment of tbat country, be 
had, nevertbeless, soon entered tbe Service of tbe 
Duke of Brunswick, who bad cbarged bim, after 
tbe deatb of Frederick tbe Great, to take tbe 
king^s will, wbicb bad been deposited in tbe 
ducal arcbives at Brunswick, to Berlin.* Eing 
Frederick William tbe Second, wbo was so saga- 
dous as to perceive and appreciate tbe diplomatic 
talents of tbe young ambassador, bad induced 
him to enter bis Service, and intrusted to bim tbe 
difBcult mission of negotiatmg tbe annexation of 
Baireutb to Prussia, of settling tbe Claims of tbe 
margrave, of paying tbe crusbing bürden of tbe 
debts of Baireutb as speedily as possible, and of 
restoring tbe country, wbich bad suffered so mucb, 
to its former prosperity and content Afterward 
be bad been appointed minister of State and war 
in Prussia, and since tbat time be bad always dis- 
played tbe greatest activity and zeal in serving 
Prussia according. to tbe dictates of bis bonest 
conviction, but at tbe same time also to guard 
tbe interests of tbe great fatberland, tbe interests 
of Germany^ Tbe influence of France, above all, 
' seemed to bim to endanger tbese interests ; bence 
he believed it to be specially incumbent upon bim 
to preserve at least Prussia from tbis noxious in- 
fluence and to pusb her over to tbe otber side, to 
tbe side of tbe coalition, tban to allow her to be de- 
voured, like a poor little bird, by tbe Frencb basi- 
lisk. Tbese endeavors, wbicb kept up a con- 
tinual conflict between bim and tbe special favor- 
ites and coufidants of tbe king, Haugwitz and 
Köckeritz, bad gained bim tbe love and esteem 
of all Frussian patriots, and secured bim an ex- 
traordinary popularity. Tbese two favorites of 
tbe Prussian people now entered tbe queen's 
cabinet. 

Louisa replied to tbe famiUar and friendly — 
raiber tban respectful — ^greeting of the prince 

• « M6moires dim Homme d*£tat,'^ voL 1., p. 808. 



witb a smile and a nod, and reccived tbe respect- 
ful bow of tbe minister witb tbe calm and proud 
dignity of a queen. 

"Well, my merry and reckless cousin," sbe 
Said, tuming to tbe prince, '* are there again some 
sins to be confessed, some neglects of discipline 
to be husbed up, some tears to be dried, and the 
mercy of tbe king to be implored for tbe extrava- 
gant freaks of our genius? And is it for tbat 
reason tbat you bave brought along so eloquent an 
advocate and attomey ? " 

" No, your majesty," said the prince, heaving a 
sigh, *' tbis time, unfortunately, I have to confess 
to you no meiry freaks and agreeable sins, and I am 
afiraid I am about to become a steady man, and 
to tum my back on all extravagant praife. 
Hence, tbe minister has not accompanied me this 
time in Order to defend me and to implore the 
gracious intercession of my royal cousin, but we 
have come for the purpose of repeating to your 
majesty Prussia^s cry of anguish and distress, and 
of beseeching you to asslst us in saving her from 
tbe min on tbe yerge of wbich sbe is tottering at 
tbe present time ! " 

Tbe queen lookcd altemately at the prince and 
at the minister witb grave, wondering eyea. ** It 
is a political Conference, then, you wish to hold 
witb me ? " sbe asked ; and when tbe two gentle- 
men made no reply, she continued more rapidly 
and in a slightly agitated yoice — " in that case, 
gentlemen, 1 must request you to leave me, for I 
am no polüician, and I do not aspire to the räe 
of a political intriguer. I am the wife of the 
reigning king, but not a reigning queen ; my sola 
endeavor is to render tbe king a bappy husband 
at home, and to cause him to forget at my side 
politics and the yexations of bis official position." 

" I ad) afraid, your majesty," said Minister von 
Hardenberg, solemniy — *' I am afraid tbe time for 
such an Idol on the throne is past ; and instead 
of causing the king to forget the vexations of bis 
Position, it will now be tbe great task of your 
majesty to bear them witb him." 

" And we have come to beg my noble and mag- 
nanimous cousin to do so," exclaimed the prince, 
entbusiastically. " We bave come to implore 
your assistance and Cooperation in the name of 
Pmssia, hi the name of all German patriots, and 
in the name of your cbildren ! " 

• " In tbe name of my cbildren ? " ejaculated the 
queen, tuming pale. " Speak t speak I wbat has 
happened ? wbat calamity threatens my cbil- 
dren ? I decline listening to you as a queen, but 
I will do so as a motber, wbo anxiously desires to 
secure the bappiness of her cbildren. Wbat evils, 
wbat calamities do you refer to ? " 
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**The independence, naj, perhaps the whole 
existence of Prusaia, is menaced," said Minister 
von Hardenberg, solemnly. " We have to choose 
whether Prussia is to be an isolated State, sbunned 
by everybody, and despised by everybody — a 
State wbich France will be able to devour with 
impunity and amid the jeers of the whole world, 
as she has devoured Italy, Holland, and the left 
bank of the Rhine — or whether Prussia will pre- 
serve her power, her independence, and her honor, 
by not staving off a division any longer, but meet- 
ing her friends as well as her enemies with open 
Tisor, and by assuming at length an active and 
resolute attitude instead of the yacillating and 
hesitatlng course she has so long pursued I " 

" We ought to oppose the Emperor of France 
in a manly manner," exclaimed the prince, ener- 
getically. " If we do not interfere with bis pro- 
ceedrngs, he will soon be our master as he is of 
all those who call themselyes bis allies, and who 
are really nothing but bis slaves. My heart 
kindles with rage when I now see all Germany 
trembling with fear before this son of a Gorsican 
lawyer, this tyrant who assassinated the noble and 
innocent Duke d'Enghien, and who, not content- 
ing himself with chainmg France, would like to 
catch the whole world in bis imperial mantle so 
as to fatten its golden bees on it. And he will 
succeed in doing so, unless we resist bim, for bis 
Word is now already the law of half the world, 
and this emperor carries out whateyer he wants to 
do. Truly, if he should feel some day a hanker- 
ing for a dish of princes' ears, I should no longer 
deem my own ears safe, nor those of your young 
princes either I " * 

The queen did not smile at this jest which the 
prince had uttered in an angry voice, but she 
turned once more with a grave and anxious air to 
the minister. 

"Teil me, has any thing ocdurred ? " she asked. 
" Has there been a change in the political Situa- 
tion ? '♦ 

"Yes, yoür m^jesty," replied the minister, 
*^ there has been a change in the political Situa- 
tion ; the Emperor Napoleon has dared to violAe 
our neutrality, and if Prussia should not now de- 
mand satisfaction she either loses her honor, or 
she places herseif before the whole world as the 
ally of France, and defies thereby the open hos- 
tility of Austria, Russia, and England." 

" You dare to say that -Prussia's honor has 
been attacked, and to doubt that the king will 
hold the offender responsible for such an out- 
rage ? " exclaimed the queen, with flashing eyes. 

* Prinoe Loais rerdlnand said this to the queen.— Tide 
•* Bahel and her Friends,'' toL i 



" The king, who is the incamation of honor, will 
not permit even the shadow of a s mb. to fall on 
Pru8sia*s honor ; in generous anger he will hurl 
back the Insolent band that will dare to shake 
the palladium of our honor." 

'* Oh, if you think and speak thus," said the 
prince, enthusiastically, "I have no longer anj 
fears, but consider Prussia as saved already from 
the dangers now menacing her. As I see your 
maj^ty now, in your wondrous beauty, with these 
eyes reflecting your inward heaven, with this 
face so radiant with enthusiasm, you seem to be 
the genius whom Provldence has sent to Prussia 
to guard and protect her, and to guide her on the 
right path and to the right goal. 0, queen I fulfil 
the mission which Providence has intrusted to 
you ; follow your noble and sacred yocation ; be 
the genius of Prussia ; and impart to the yacilla- 
ting and timid, firm, manly courage and energetio 
resolution I Queen, I implore you, on my knees, 
have pity on Prussia, have pity on your children : 
be the genius of Prussia ! " 

And quite beside himself, bis eyes filled with 
tears, bis Ups quivering with emotion, the prinoe 
knelt down before the que^n and raised bis folded 
hands imploringly to her. 

" Your majesty, permit me also to bend my knees 
before you," said Minister von Hardenberg, solenm- 
ly, " to adore and worship you as the genius of 
Prussia, from whom we expect our salvation, our 
peace, and our honor I Oh, queen, you alone have 
the power to touch the heart of the king and to 
remove the doubts of bis noble and honorable 
mind ; you alone wUl be able to accomplish what 
neither our arguments nor our supplications could 
bring about; you alone will be able to elevate 
the vacillation of your husband to the strength of 
high-spirited and courageous resolution ! " 

" No, not a word against the king ! " exclaimed 
the queen, almost stemly. " Let no one dare to 
assert that the king lacks manly determination 
and vigorous courage. If he is hesitating when 
you would wish to act, it is because he looks into 
the future more prudently and sagaciously than 
you, while you only think of the present time ; 
it is because he weighs and calculates the conse- 
quences, while you only care for the action of 
the momenjb. But arise, gentlemen ; let us not 
perform a sentimental scene at a time when it is 
of the htghest importance to be prudent and to 
reflect. Let us converse, therefore, gravely and 
soberly ; explain to me what has happened, and 
what danger is menacing Prussia and my chil- 
dren. I comply now with your wish ; let us hold 
a political Conference. Let us sit down, thon, 
and commence." 
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She took a seat on the sofa, and invited the 
gentlemen to sit down on the two chairs opposite 
her. 

" Now teil me what has occurred, and what has 
changed the poUtical situauon. Minister von Har- 
denberg, praj give me a füll and piain account of 
the Btate of our political affairs, for I have already 
told you that I never meddle with politics, and do 
Aot know much about them ; indeed I have been 
too happj, and my life too much absorbed by my 
happinesB, to have made it necessary for me to 
think of politics. But I Bee very well that the 
time of quiet happiness is OTer now I Let us, 
tben, speak of politics. You süd, a few minutes 
ago, Prussia had been insulted by France ? '* 

" Yes, your mi^esty, Prussia has been insulted. 
Her most sacred right, her neutrality, has been 
violated/' replied Hardenberg. ** The king, in his 
generous endeavor to preserve the blessings of 
peace to his people, intended to maintain a strict 
neutrality amid all these wars and storms agita- 
ting the world, and, the friend and ally of no party 
and no power, to rely exclusively on his own 
strength. He wanted to wait, to mediate, and 
conciliate, but not to attack, act, and decide. 
There may be times when such a rUe is a weighty 
and dignificd one— may secure the peace of the 
World ; but it always depends on those between 
whom one wishes to act as a neutral mediator. 
One may remain neutral between men of honor, 
between princes, to whom their word is sacred, and 
who do not dare to violate treaties, but not be- 
tween those to whom their word is sacred only 
80 long a» their own advantage requires it, and 
who do not violate treaties only so long as they 
do not interfere with their selfish plans. It is a 
principle of neutrality not to open one's territory 
to either of the contending powers, and this prin- 
ciple has always been strictly observed. When 
Bussia, now that she is going to send her troopsfor 
the second time to Germany for the purposeof as- 
sisting the Austrians, informed the king that she 
would mardi these troops through Southern Prus- 
sia and Silesia, the king deemed this Information 
equivalent to a declaration of war, and his ma- 
jesty immediately ordered the whole army to be 
placed on the war footing. We should now be at 
war with Russia, if the Emperor Alexander had 
not sent on the day after the first dispatch had 
arrived here, another dispatch to the king, in 
which he apologized, and declared that he had 
been too rash in making the above-named de- 
mand.* But this step of Russia, this mere threat of 
violation of our neutrality, had sufficed to induce 



Prussia to place her army on the war f joting, and 
to do so agamst the coaUtion of Austria, Bussia, 
and Enghind. A cry of horror resounded through- 
out Grennany when the people heard of this first 
Step by which Prussia seemed to declare publicly 
for France and against the coalition, and this cry 
was reechoed abroad, of which the conduct of the 
King of Sweden gave us a striking proof. Your 
miy'esty is aware that this king, thiough his am- 
bassador, M. de Bemstorf, retumed to his majesty 
the King of Prussia the order of the Black Eagle 
which he had received from the late lamented 
king, accompanying it by an insultmg letter in 
which he stated, that * he could not wear an order 
which the king had recenüy also sent to Monsieur 
Bonaparte.' " 

'* And on the same day that this offensive re- 
tum of the highest Prussian order took place,** 
exclaimed Prince Louis Ferdinand, with a harsh, 
angry laugh, ** on the same day the King of Pros* 
sia received from the Emperör of France the 
grand cordon and seven other grand crosses of 
the Legion of Honor to be distributed among the 
princes and ministers. And not only did we re- 
ceive these soven Orders, but in return for them 
we sent seven Orders of the Black Eagle to 
Paris." • 

" But you forget to add that the king retumed 
on the same day the Seraphine order to the King 
of Sweden, and recaUed his ambassador, so that 
we are now in a State of war with Sweden," said 
the queen, eagerly. 

" Oh, my royal cousin, you betray your secret," 
exclaimed the prince, joyfull^, ^ you wanted us 
to believe that your majesty did not care at all 
for politics, and now you know the most minute 
details so accurately." 

** I take a lively interest in every occurrcnce 
which grieves the heart of my husband," said the 
queen ; " and that event made a very painful Im- 
pression upon him." 

" Oh, your mi^esty, it was only a prelude to 
other mortifications and Insults which we sbaU 
have to suffer if the king will not avenge them," 
said Hardenberg, energetically. *'It has been 
said that Prussia was siding with France merely 
because she would not grant Russia a passage 
through her neutral territory, and because she 
placed her army in a menacing position against 
Russia. But what would the world say if it 
should learn what has now occurred ? " 

** Well, what has occurred ? " asked the queen, 
breathlessly. 

" The Emperor of France has carried out what 
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Riuma ODly.tbreatened to do. The Emperor of 
France, without applying for permission, has 
fflarched a porUon of hiB army, commanded by 
Bemadotte, through Prussiun territory. He has 
marched his troops, contrary to treaties and to 
international law, through ProBsian Franconia, 
Aaspach, and Baireuth." 

The queen uttered a cry of eurprise, and her 
cheekB tumed pale. 

''Does the king already know it? " she asked. 

"He has knowu it sinoe yesterday," said Har- 
denberg, gravely. " We kept the matter secret, 
because we would only lay it before the public 
together with the decision of his m^jesty.*' 

<^And has the king coine already to a de- 
dsion ? " asked the queen. 

"He has, your majesty,*' said Hardenberg, 
solemnly. "When Russia threatened to yiolate 
our territory, we placed our army on the war foot- 
ing, and it is still in anns. Kow that France 
dares to do what Russia only threatened to do, we 
do not tum our arms against her in Order to avenge 
the insult, but we take our pen and wiite and ask 
France to explain her startling proceedings. It 
is true we threaten, but do not strike I *' 

"No, we do not strike t ^* exclaimed the prince, 
laughing scomfully; "we mobilize our army 
agamst our natural friends and allies, but we do 
not draw the sword against our natural enemies 
and adrersaiies. The army of Frederick the 
Great is ready for war, and yet it remains idle 
and looks on quietly while the insatiable con- 
queror is penetrating farther and farther into the 
heart of Germany ; while he is scattering broad- 
cast the seeds of treachery, discord, and mischief ; 
while he is persuading the German princes to tum 
iraitors to Germany; while he is poisoning and 
corruptmg the hearts of the people and degrading 
their characters to such an extent, that the sense 
of fidelity, honesty, and constanoy will soon be- 
come eztinct in Germany, and all the Germans 
will be nothing but a horde of slaves, who will be 
happy if this tyraut does not apply the lash too 
often to thdr backs, and who wiU kiss his feet, 
Bo that he may step at least mildly and genüy on 
tbeir necks t If the tyraut should suoceed now in 
humiliating Austria, who alone has been coura- 
geous enough to oppose him ; if Napoleon should 
defeat the Austrian army, Germany would be lost 
and beoome nothing but a French province like 
Italy and Holland : all the German princes would 
lay their crowns at the feet of Napoleon, and be 
glad if he should suffer them only as goveroors in 
thdr former states, or leave them at least their 
empty tiües after deprl^ing them of their posses- 
aions ! '* 



** No, no,*' exclained the queen, *' we must not^ 
we shall not permit thati Prassia is ready to 
maintain the honor of Germany ; Prussia will rise 
Uke a hero aecustomed to yictory ; she will driye 
the invader from her territory, and compel him, 
with arms in her hands, to keep the peace, if she 
is unable to obtain it with her pen. You are 
right, the time of neutrality and hesitation is past, 
and henceforth we must act. I shall no longer 
remain neutral, I shall act too. Tou have ap- 
pealed to the mother andwife and shown her 
the danger threatening her ohildren and her hus- 
band; you have reminded the daughter of Ger- 
many of the horrors menacing her fatherland ; 
you have pointed out to the Queen of Prussia tho 
eyils impending over her people ; the mother, the 
wife, and the queen has heard and understood 
you. The time of neutrality is past;'we must 
move the heart of the best and most magnanl- 
raous king by our prayers and remonstrances, in 
Order that he may listen to us, and no Ipnger to 
the insinuations and flatteries of his enemies, so 
that he may discern his friends as irell as his ene- 
mies. The king is hesitating only because, in gen- 
erous self-abnegation, he prefers the happiness of 
his people to his own wishes and to the gratifica- 
tion of his own desires. A soldier by nature and 
predilection, he compels himself to be a peaceable 
nder, because he belieres it is necessary for the 
happiness of his people. Let us prove to him 
that his subjects refuse to accept this generous 
sacrifice, and that they are joyfully ready to rc- 
move the stains from their honor with their 
heart's blood. Let public opinion speak out and 
come to our assistance. I say, * to our assistance,' J 
for henceforth I shall side with you, I shall be a 
member of your party, and a determined and out- 
spoken enemy of France I ** 

" May God bloss your miyesty for these words 1 " 
Said Hardenberg, deeply moved ; "I am once 
again in hopes that Prussia will be saved, for she 
has now won an ally who brings more to her 
than armies and arms, and who plaoes the enthu- 
siasm and indomitable determination of a great 
chieftain at the head of our people.*' 

'^ And with this chieftain at our head we shall 
Tanquish every French army,'* exclaimed Prince 
Louis, enthusiastically ; ** with this chieftain at 
our head we shall triumphantly roarch against the 
enemy, and one idea, one sentiment will animate 
all of US : Queen Loulsa is watching and praying 
for US ! Oh, my queen, would that that blessed 
day of battle oould dawn for us I Oomraand the 
sun of that day to rise and to shine into all Prus- 
dan hearts, and to fire them with patriotism so 
ft8 to shrink back no longer firom death and 
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wounda, but only from disbonor and degradation ! 
Ob, my blood bums like fire in my vma ; it would 
like to burst forth in a fiery torrent and drown 
and burn every Frenchman. Queen, have mercy 
on me— let the solemn day wben I may sbed my 
blood for the faiberland dawn without delay I " 

" Live and labor for the fatherland 1 " said the 
queen, with flaming eycs, and her face radiant 
with enthusiasm. "It is not the most exalted 
and difficult taak to die an heroic death for a great 
idea, but it is eyen more noble and difficult to 
nourish and preserve this idea in the gloomy days 
of adversity, and not to abandon it and give it up 
in a period of affliction, but to remain its guardian 
and priest, even though fate may seem to reject 
tt and to humilitate us with it. Now that I am 
entering a new life-path, I say to you, from the 
bottom of my heart, we will struggle for the 
honor, liberty, and independence of Prussia and 
Germany, but we will be determined, too, not 
only to die for these ideas, but also to suffer and 
bear affliction for them. Oh, it seems to me as 
though I were looking at this moment into the 
future, and as though I did see there much mis- 
ery and distress in störe for us, many storms and 
thunder-clouds I " 

"But the sun is hidden behind the thunder- 
clouds, and wben the thunder has died away it 
will shine again," said Hardenberg. • 

" And it will then shine on the heads of my 
husband and of my children!*' exclaimed the 
queen, raising her radiant eyes to heaven. 

" Above all, it will shine on the Prussian peo^ 
ple from the face of their adored Queen Louisa,'* 
said the prince. 

The queen smiled sadly. " Let us not speak of 
the sun, but of the thunder-clouds preceding it. 
They are gathering around us ; let us see how we 
can break through them. You may count on my 
earnest assistance. My husband and my children 
are in danger, I feel and see it. France is the en- 
emy menacing them. Henceforward we will op- 
pose this enemy with open visor. I promise it to 
you in the name of Prussia, in the name of my 
husband, and ' of my children. Here, take my 
band ; we will stand by each other, and struggle 
together against France for the honor and glory 
of Prussia. You will fight with your sword and 
with your pen, and I shall do so with my word 
and my love. May the people Support us, may 
God bless us ! " 

" May God bless us t ^* repeated the prince and 
the minister, reverentially kissing the queen^s 
bands. 

"And now, gentlemen, go,'* said the queen, 
after a short pause. " Let us not desecrate this 



solemn moment by any additional words. Ereiy 
thing for Prussia I Let that be our watohword \ 
and so I bid you farewell for to-daj. £very thing 
for Prussia I " 

" E7ery thing for Prussia I " repeated the two 
gentlemen, taking leave of the queen. 

Louisa sent a long, melancholy look afber th^sm ; 
then she tumed hastily around and crossed th« 
room with rapid steps ; the sudden draught pro- 
duced by her quick passage blew the music-paper 
from the piano to the floor; it feil exactly at the 
queen's feet 

She picked it up ; it was the song she had sung 
an hour ago. A painful smile played on the Ups 
of the queen, and raising her eyes sadly to heaven, 
she whispered, in a low volce : 

" Oh, my God, grant that this may not be an 
omen, and that I may not be compelled to eat my 
bread with tears, and to weep through nights of 
affliction! But if it must be, God, give me 
strength to bear roy misfortunes uncomplainingly 
and to be a comfort to my husband, a mother to 
my children I " 



OHAPTER XLVl. 

THE OATH AT THE GSAYE 0¥ FBEDERICK THE OBBAT 

The wishes of the queen had rapidly been fol- 
filled ;• public opinion had declared in Berlin with 
rare energy and emphasls against France, and the 
people had received the news of the violation of 
Prussia's neutrality with a unanimous cry of rage 
and horror. The inhabitants of Berlin, usually so 
peaceable and addicted to pleasure, seemed all at 
once transformed into heroes grave and eager for 
war, who no longer knew any other aim than to 
avenge as speedily as possible the insult offered to 
them, and to call France tq account for the ouir 
rage she had committed against Prussia. 

" War I war I " That was the word of jubilee and 
supplication now resounding on every street, and 
in every house ; like one exulting prayer of the 
whole nation, it rose to the Windows of the royal 
palace, and seemed to rap genfly at them, so that 
the king might open them and let it penetrate 
into bis heart. 

The people spoke everywhere of this one great 
affair; they asked each other, in conversation : 
" Shall we take up arms ? Shaii we declare war 
against France ? " 

Those who answered these questdons in the 
negative were treated in the most contemptuoos 
manner; the people tumed their backs on them 
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with angry glanoes and threatening munnurs ; to 
those, however, who replied Id the affirmative, 
they offered their handfl joyfullT and greeted them 
as iriendfl and allies. 

Minister Ton Haugwitz was known to be an ad- 
herent of theFrench and an Opponent of the war ; 
the people rushed to his house and broke bis Win- 
dows, shouting londly and angrilj, ** We do not 
want peace ! Let all the French and friends of 
the French perish I " 

Minister von Hardenberg, on the other band, 
was hoiled by the people with the most enthusias- 
tic applause wherever he made his appearance ; 
and on their retum from the house of Minister 
von Haugwitz, they hurried to Hardenberges hum- 
ble residence in order to cheer him and to shout, 
** War I war I We want war with France ! " 

Not onlj the people in the streets, howerer, 
bnt also the best dasjtes of the public participated 
inthis general enthnsiasm, and did not hesitate to 
give Tent to it in public. Even the royal fano- 
tionaries found suddenly snfficient energy to show 
themselves as Gennan patriots, and it was certain- 
ly not unintentional that ** Wallenstein^s Camp,'' 
by Schiller, was to be performed at th. "Royal 
Theatre during those days of general exdtement 

Everybody wished to attend this Performance ; 
all Berlin rushed to the Royal Theatre, and the for- 
tunate persons who had succeeded in obtaining 
tickets were envied by the thousands nnable to 
gain admission. The thea tre was crowded ; the pit 
was a surging sea, the gallery was filled to suffoca- 
tion, and in the boxes of the first and second tiers 
the aristocratic, elegant, educated, and learoed 
World of all Berlin seemed to have met. All 
faoes were glowing, all Ups were smiling, au eyes 
were sparkling ; every one was aware that this 
was to be a political demonstration, and every 
ODe was happy and proud to participate in it. 

When Prince Louis Ferdinand made his ap- 
pearance in the small royal proscenium-boi, all 
eyes tumed immediately toward him, and when 
he bent forward from bis box, and seemed to 
greet the audience with his merry eyes and win- 
ning smile, there arose a storm of applause as 
though a favorite singer had just conduded an 
aria di hravura and reoeived the thanks of the 
eoraptured listeners. Suddenly, however, the loud 
applause died away, perhaps because the prince 
had waved his hands as if he wished to calm this 
roaring sea — ^perhaps because the attention of the 
audience was attracted by somebody eise. The 
eyes of the crowd tuined from the prince toward 
an adjoining box. Four gentlemen, in brilliant 
uniforms, had just entered it; but these uniforms 
were not those of the Frussian army, and the broad 



ribbons which these gentlemen wore across their 
breasts, were not the ribbons of Prussian Orders. 
The new-comers, who had entered the box, were the 
members of the French embassy — General Lef^vre, 
with his attachds, and General Duroc, whom Na- 
poleon had recently again sent to Berlin in order 
to strengthen the friendly relations of France and 
Prussia. It was certainly a mere accident that 
Prince Louis Ferdinand, just at the moment when 
these gentlemen intended to salute him, tumed to 
the opposite side, and did not see and acknowl- 
edge their greetings ; it was certainly a mere ac- 
cident that the andience, which had just now 
shouted and applauded jubilantly, all at once 
commenced hissing loudly. 

The members of the French embassy took good 
care not to refer this hissing to themselves ; they 
took their seats quietly near the balnstrade of 
the box, and seemed to take no notice of the 
loud murmurs and the threatening glances of the 
audience. 

The band now Struck up the overtüre. It was 
a skilfully arranged medley of well-known pop- 
ulär war-songs, interlarded with the Dessauer 
and Hohenfriedbergermarch, as if the enthnsiasm 
of the audience were to be carried to the highest 
pitch by brilliant reminiscences of the heroio 
deeds and imperishable glory of Prassia. 

All at once a joyful murmur spread through 
the pit, the boxes, and the gallery. *' The king, 
the queen I " whispered everybody, and all those 
hundreds of faces tumed toward the small pro- 
scenium-box which the royal couple had just en- 
tered. 

The queen, radiantly beautiful, with rosy chceka 
and sparkling eyes, greeted the audience with an 
enchanting smile ; the king, whose brow seemed 
unusually gloomy and clouded, cast only a hesi- 
tating and anxious glance over the house, and 
then withdrew behind the crimson curtain of the 
box. 

The stage-curtain rose ; the Performance com- 
menced. The audience followed it with the most 
ardent sympathy; every word referring to the 
liberty and independence of Germany, was haiied 
with thunders of applause, and jubilant shouts 
resounded at every allusion to foreign tyranny and 
despotism. The actors had now reached the last 
part of the piece, the merry, soul-stirring horse- 
man's song concluding the whole. " Wohlauf ^ 
Kameraden^ auf 8 Pferd, auf*9 Pferd I " sang the 
chorus on the stage, and the audience followed 
every verse, every line, with breathless attention. 
AU at once people looked in great surprise at 
each other, and then listened with the utmost 
Buspense to the singers, who had added to the 
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merry horaeman's Bong a verse which had not 
been heard heretofore. And whea the last words 
of this Terae had died away, the whole audienoe 
shouted and roared, ** Da capo t da capo 1 ^ In 
the pit, in the bozes, in the gallery, in Short, 
eyery one rose to their feet, and all eyes again 
tarned to the box in which the membeni of the 
French embassy were seated, and thus, Standing, 
in a jubUant tone and with threatening gUnces, 
the whole audienoe joined the chonis of the actors 
on the stage; for they knew already the wordsof 
the additional verse by heart, and sang in a 
thundering Yoice : 

** Wohlauf; Kameraden, zur Bchlacfat, zum Krieg, 
In'B Feld, in die Freiheit gezogen. 
Zur blutigen Sohlacht, mm rächenden Sieg 
lieber den, der ans Freundschaft gelogen 1 
und Tod und Verderben dem fälschen Mann, 
Der treulos den Fiieden brechen kann I " * 

And the audienoe repeated once more the last 
two lines : 

*' Und Tbd und Verderben dem fUsohen Mann, 
Der treulos den Frieden brechen kann I " 

All eyes then tumed to the royal bor. The 
king was still hidden beliind the small curtain. 
The queen had risen. Folding her hands, as if 
praying, she had raised her eyes to heaven, and 
two tears ran slowlv down her cheeks. 

Prince Louis Ferdinand bent toward Minister 
von Hardenberg, who had just entered his box. 
^ Do you see the queen ? " he said, in a low 
yoice. " Boes she not look really like a genius 
praying for Prussia ? ^ 

" Ah, and, perhaps, weeping for Prussia I " 
whispered Hardenbeig. " But let us not give way 
now to gloomy antidpations. I am the bearer of 
goodandunexpectednews. Listen tome. The king 
and the queeo will rise in a few minutes in order 
to leave the box, and who knows whether the ttv 
dlence will be patient and cahn enough to witness 
the whole ballet, which is just commencing? I 
See some of my agents already below in the pit, 
where they have made their appearance in order 
to circulate my news/* 

" I beseech your excellency, be here your own 
agent, and communicate the news to me.'' 

• ** On, oomrades, to battle, to war^-let us march into 
the field and flght for liberty 1 To bloody battle, to 
avenging victory over him who has lled friendshlp to us I 
And death and destruction to the false man who has per- 
£diously brokcn the peace I " 

This whole scene is strictly in accordanoe wltfa history ; 
snd the additional verse, If not literally the same, rendam 
at least the sentiment of the llnes which were sung on 
that memorable evening.~Vlde " Memoires d^un Hommo 
d'l&tat," voL vlil., p. 496, and "Napoleon; a Memoir,'* by 
— ^ voL li., p. 78L 



Kinister Hardenberg bent doser to the prluce*^ 
ear. **I suppose you know that, thanks to the 
influence of the queen, I have induced the king to 
sign a tolerably warlike and threatening uote to 
the Emperor of the French ? " 

** But will this note really be forwarded to Na* 
poleon f " 

^ It has already been forwarded. Bat I had 
sent also a messoiger to the Emperor of Russia 
with a copy of this note, and the emperor, it 
seems, has understood my mission, for — But, 
just look, my prophecy commences bdng fut 
filled. The king and the queen rise and leare 
their box ; and notice, too, the migration begin- 
ning in the pit and among the oecupants of the 
orchestra-stalls. The beautiful ballet-girls will 
soon dance before empty benches.*' 

" But do not let me die with curiosity, your 
excelleocy. Teil me at length what haa oc 
curred." 

" A surprise, prince. The Emperor Alexandei 
will reach Berlin withhi an hour I ** 

**Are you not jesting? Do you speak lo 
eamest ? " 

** In dead eamest, prince. The emperor com- 
prehends that the fayorable hour must be im- 
proyed, and he comes in order to conqaer the 
frlendship of Frederick William, and to oyercome 
his indecision, so that they may then yanquish 
the French inyader with their united forces. The 
emperor is a yery sagacious man, and being half 
a German, he knows doubtless the German proy- 
erb, * Strike while the iron is hot.' Our noble 
queen, with both of us and our excellent people, 
wiU help the emperor to strike the iron. Look, 
the people commence striking already. They 
rush from the theatre in order to receiye the Em* 
peror Alexander at the gate, and to cheer him 
while he is riding to the palace. Let us follow 
the example of the people of BerUn. Let us go 
to receiye the Emperor Alexander— if it please 
Grod, our ally — at the gate." * 

Hardeuberg's predictions were to be fiilfilled 
this time. Thanks to the powerful allies who 
were fighting for his polioy and for Pruseda, the 
king summoned up suflSdent courage to take a 
dedsiye resolution. Those allies of Hardenberg 
and Prussia were now not only the queen, Prince 
Louis Ferdinand, and {Aiblic opinion, but they 
were joined by the Emperor Alexander, who had 
arriyed from Poland, and the Archduke Anthony, 
whom the Emperor of Austria had sent to Berlin 

* The Emperor Alezander arrived in Berlin quite an- 
expectedly on Ootober 23, 1805; the Courier who had 
annoanced his arriyal had reached the Prussian oapital 
only a few hours preyioasly. 
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■t the Bome time for the purpone of winning the 
friendship of the king. But still another ally 
Buddenlj and unezpeetedlj entered the lists for 
Hardenberges policy and for the coalition, and 
this allj was tbe good fortune and geniiis of Na- 
poleon. 

Dreadftd tidings reaohed Berlin simultaneously 
with the arrival of Archduke Anthony. Napo- 
leon had gained another yiotory ; he had defeated 
the Austrians at Ulm;* twenty-three thousand 
Austrians had laid down their arms at the feet of 
the Emperor of the French, and then started as 
prisoners of war for Franoe. 

Surrounded by a brilUant staff, Napoleon made 
the humiliated) vanquished Austrians file off be- 
fbre him, between the French army, which was 
drawn up in two lines. When they laid down 
their arms, and when this flashing pUe rose higher 
lind higher, Napoleon^s face, whlch, amidst the 
bau of bullets and the dangers of the battle, had 
preserTcd its marble, antique calmness, became 
radiant, as if lighted up by a sunbeam, and he 
tumed with a gradous smile toward the Austrian 
generals and offi^er8, who approached him hum- 
bly and with lowered heads, in order to thank 
him for giring them permission to retum to Aus- 
tria, and for not oompelling them to accompany 
^heir soldiers as prisoners of war to France. 

But this smile disappeared rapidly from the 
emperor's countenance, which now became threat^ 
ening and angry. In a voice roUing like thunder 
over the heads of the humiliated Austrians, the 
emperor said : ** It is a misfortune that men so 
brave as you, whose najnes are honorably men- 
tioned wherever you have fought, should now be- 
come the victims of the stupidities of a cabinet 
which only dreams of senseless sehemes, and does 
not hesitate to endanger the dignity of the State 
and of the natlon. It was an unheard-of proceed- 
ing to seize me by the throat without a declaration 
of war ; but it is a crime against one's own people 
to bring about a fordgn Invasion ; it is betraying 
Europe, to draw Asiatic hordes into our combats. 
Instead of attackmg me without any good reason 
whatever, the Austrian cabinet ought to have 
united with me for the purpose of expelUng the 
Russ^ army fVom Germany. This alUance of 
your cabinet is something unheard of in history ; 
it cannot be the work of the statesmen of your 
nation ; it is, in short, the alliance of the dogs 
and shepherds with the wolf against the sheep. 
Had France succumbed in this struggle, you would* 
have speedily percdved the mistake you have com< 

mitted."t " 

• October 30, 1800. 

t •• Mömoires da Duo de Bovlgo," voL ü, p. 168. 



Such were the tidings whlch Arohduke Anthony 
had brought with him from Yienna ; such was the 
new ally Hardenberg had wem for bis policy and 
for Prussia. 

This new victory, this new conquest Napoleon 
had made in Germany, loomed up before the king 
as a danger which menaced himself, and compelled 
him to take up arms for bis own defence. The 
threatening and defiant language of the French em- 
peror sounded truly revolting to the heart of the 
German king, and instead of being intimidated by 
this new and unparalleled triumph, by this threat> 
ening language Napoleon had made use of, he was 
only provoked to offer him resistance; he peiv 
ceived all at once that he could ohly be the servani 
and slave of this powerful man, or bis enemy, and 
that Napoleon never would tolerate any one as an 
equal at bis side. What were those three German 
princes who had found three crowns on the bat- 
tle-field of Ulm ? Those new Eings of Wurtem- 
berg and Bavaria, that Grand-duke of Baden, were 
only vassals and servants of the Emperor of France, 
who had first ^ven,^md then permitUd them to 
wear these crowns. 

Eling Frederick William needed no such crown. 
A genius stood at bis side and breathed with a 
heavenly smile into bis' ear : *4t is better to die 
in an honorable struggle for freedom than to live 
in splendor and magnifioence, but with a stain on 
your honor." 

And the king listened to the voice of bis genius : 
he listened to the voice of bis minister, who im- 
plored him to defend the integrity of bis State for 
the sake of the honor and welfare of Prussia and 
Germany ; he listened to the voice of bis people, 
who demanded war loudly and ardently ; he lis- 
tened to the voice of the Emperor Alexander, who 
vowed to him etemal love and etemal friendship ; 
he listened, finally, to the voice of bis own heart, 
which was the heart of a true German, and feit 
deeply the Insult offered to him. 

King Frederick William listened to all these 
voices, and resolved at length on war against 
France. 

On the 8d of November the Emperor Alexander 
and King Frederick. William signed at Potsdam a 
sicret treaty, by which Prussia agreed to inter« 
vene between Napoleon and the allies. By virtue 
of this treaty Prussia was to summon the Emper- 
or of the French to refistablish the former trea- 
ties, and to restore the former State of affistirs ; 
that is to say, to give up almost all bis conquests, 
to indemnify Sardinia, to reoognize the independ« 
ence of Naples, of the German empire, of Hol« 
land, of Switzerland, and to separate the crown 
of Italy from that of France. If France shouk} 
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not consent to tbese conditions, PniBma agreed 
to ally herseif openly and unresenredlj with 
the coalition, and take the ficld with an armj 
of 180,000 men. A Prussian negotiator was to 
laj these conditions before the Emperor Napo- 
leon, and the term at which Prussia should be 
obliged to act should expure four weeks after the 
date of the treaty.* 

The king, who, in bis kindness, was anxious to 
indemnify Hinister Yon Haugwitz for the coldnesa 
with which he had been latterly treated, and fbr 
bis broken Windows, had commissioned bim to 
deliver a copy of the treaty of Potsdam to Napo- 
leon, and to negotiate with bim. Haugwitz, there- 
fore, left Berlin in order to repair lo the emper- 
or'fl beadquarters. It is true, he did not know 
exactly where to find them, but he was satisfied 
that Napoleon would take care to make bis where- 
abouts known to him by fresh deeds of heroism 
and victories, and Oount Haugwitz, therefore, set 
out 

According to tbe wishes of the King of Prussia, 
the treaty of Potsdam, for some time at least, was 
to be kept secret ; only those immediately con- 
cemed should be informed of its contents, but not 
the public generally, and no one was to suspect 
that Prussia had at length given up her policy of 
neutrality. 

This secrecy, howeyer, was distastefui to the 
Emperor Alexander ; moreover, it made Hinister 
von Haidenberg fear lest the king, at the decisive 
momenl, might be once more gained over to bis 
former fayorite policy of neutrality by the French 
party at court It would be wise, therefore, to 
force the king so far forward as to render it im- 
possible for bim to reccde, and to betray so much 
of the secret of the concluded alliance as was re- 
quired to fasten the king to it. 

Hence, tbe emperor, at the hour of bis depart- 
nre for Austria, requested the Queen and Eing of 
Prussia to accompany him to the graye of Fred- 
erick the Great. At midnight, on the 6th of No- 
vember, they repaired, therefore, to the garrison 
church at Potsdam, the lower yault of which con- 
taius the coffin of the great king. A Single torch- 
bearer accompanied the three august yisitors, 
whose Steps resounded solemnly in the silent, 
gloomy balls. 

Arriying at the king's coffin, the emperor knelt 
down ; bis face, lighted up by the glare of the 
torch, was radiant with enthusiasm. On the other 
aide of the dark vault stood the king and the 
queen, both with folded hands ; the king with a 
gloomy and reserved air, the queen with her eyes 

* HAnssor's ^'Hlstory of Germany,'* yoL iL, p. 653. 



tumed to heaven, and her fiice beaming wii 
pious emotion and joy. 

Alexander, still remüning on bis knees, not 
raised bis folded hands toward heaven. "• At tl 
graye of the most heroic king,^* he said in a h 
and solemn yoice— ** at the grave of Frederick tbfl 
Great, I swear to my ally, tbe King of Prossia, ai 
oath of eyerlasting love and constancy ; I swear 
an oath of eyerlasting bonstancy and loye to th« 
sacred cause which has united us for the most ex- 
alted purpose. Never shall my constancy waver; 
neyer shall my love grow.cold I I swear it ! " 

He kissed the coffin and rose from bis knees ; 
bis eyes, glistening with tears, then tumed towari 
the king, as he said : 

" It is your tum now, my brother, to swear th« 
oath." 

The king hesitated. 

The queen/ laid her band gently on bis Shoulder, 
and bent her beautiful face so close to bim that 
he feit her breath, like the kiss of an angel, on 
bis cheek. 

" Swear the oath, my friend, my beloyed," 8h6 
whispered ; " swear to be faithful to tbe holy al- 
liance against the French tyrant ; swear eyerlast- 
ing constancy and love to onr noble ally.'* 

The king hesitated no longer ; he raised bis head 
resolutely and approached the coffin. La3ring bis 
band upon it, he repeated in a graye and calm 
yoice the words which the queen had uttered be- 
fore, and which she now whispered with trembling 
Ups. 

All three then grasped each other's hands over 
the coffin ; thus they stood a long while, deeplj 
moved and silent. ^ 

All at once this silence was mtemipted by the 
loud, ringing notes of the church dock, announ- 
cing the first hour of the new day. The sounds 
died away, and the chlme of the bells now com- 
menced playing in clear and sweet notes the old 
German hymn, " {7e& immer Treu und BedUchkeÜ, 
bis an dein kühlea Grab/" * 

The king inclined bis head, as If in silent 
prayer; an almost imperceptible, stränge smile 
oyerspread the noble features of tbe emperor. 
The queen, bowever, glowing with enthusiasm, 
exclaimed : 

'* God and the spirit of Frederick the Great give 
US the motte of our alliance : * üeb immer Trm 
und BedUdikeit, bis an dein kühlet Grab I ' Let 
US remember it as long as we live I " 

*^ Let US remember it," repeated the two soyer* 
eigns, with a firm, manly grasp. They looked at 



* Hölty^B beaatiftil hymn, ** Be honest and fldthftil aii> 
tu they lay thee in thy oool graye." 
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^eacb other, and with thdr ^es bade each other a 
last farewell. 
Then they tumed silenUy away and left the 
-,■ loyal yault. 

r.^_ Fbe minatei| later, the Emperor Alezander of 
f ^ .Busala was on bis way to Obnütz, in order to join 
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ihere the Emperor Francia of Austria, who had 
fled thither irom Napoleon and hia Tictorious 
army. 

At Olmütz the plan for the campaign of the 
third ooalltion againat Napoleon was to be agreed 
upon. 
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OHAPTER XLVII. 

STIL TIDINGS. 

It was in the last days of November, 1806. 
After the yictory of Ulm, the Emperor Napoleon 
had established his headquarters m Brunn, where 
he seemed to wait for bis adTersaries to attack 
bim. There was no longer one enemy opposed to 
bim ; he had no longer to oope with Austria alone, 
bat also with Bnssia, whose emperor was now at 
Olmütz with the Emperor of Austria, for the pop- 
pose of agre^ng with bim on the plan of Opera- 
tions bj which Napoleon was to be defeated. The 
Russian armj had already formed a junction with 
the Austrian forces, and even the Russian life> 
gnards, the Uiie of thdr army, bad left Russia in 
Order to accompany their emperor to the great 
decislye battle. 

But Napoleon had likewise brought bis guards 
along, and these splendid troops were impatlent 
and eager to flght the last decisive struggle with 
the Austrians and with " the hordes of the Rus- 
^an barbarians." 

Napoleon, however, still besitated; bis plans 
apparently bad not been matured, and he seemed 
undeeided whether to advanoe still further or to 
content himself with the yictories he had already 
obtained. 

This last alternative was urged on bim by his 
generals, who beUeved the victory of Ulm to be 
so brilliant a triumph that the French anny might 
repo8e on its laureis, instead of drawlng the sword 
once more. 

Napoleon, however, did not assent to these 
▼iews of his generals. ^ 

"If we bad to cope only with the Austrians we 
might be satisfied, but there are theRussians, too, 
and it will be necessary for us to send them home. 
We muHt give them thdr passports." 

Oreatiy elated at this idea, tbe emperor ordered 
his horse to be brought to bim. 



'*We will ezamine the country a littie,** be 
sud to bis generals; "accompany me, gentle- 
men." 

And snrrounded bybis brilliant staff, consisting 
of tbe most illastrious and victorious oflScers of 
his army, the emperor rode out far into the pliün 
between Brunn and Yichau, crowned all around 
with hüls and mountains. Eis bold, searcbing 
glances surveyed the country in every direction ; 
not a height, not a tree, not a ravine, escaped his 
attention ; he ezamined every thing, and seemed 
to engrave them on his souL It was near night- 
fall when he retumed with bis generals from this 
long ride to his headquarters. He had all day 
been tadtum and absorbed, and none of his gen- 
erals had been permitted to parücipate in his 
plans and observations. He bad only sometimes 
directed their attention by a laconic word or by a 
wave of his band to some peculiarity of tbe kmd- 
scape, and the generals had received these words 
and gestures like the myEderious hints of an ora- 
cle, with the most respectfiil attention, in order to 
weigh them in their minds, and to indelibly engrave 
them in theur memory. On his arrival at tbe door 
of his headquarters, tbe emperor tumed bis pale, 
grave face once more to the piain which they had 
just left 

" Oentlemen,** he said, in a loud voice, " study 
thatpart of the country- as dosely as'possible; 
you will have to pUiy a r&U in it witbin a few 
days. General Suchet, on the left side of your 
division there is an fsolated mound, commanding 
your entire front Cause fourteen cannon to be 
placed on it in the course of the present night'' * 
He nodded to the genüemen and entered his cabi- 
net 

He paced bis room for a long wbile with folded 
arms, compressed Ups, and a gloomy air. 

** I need a few days more," he muttered. " If 
they sbould attack me now, quickly and resolute* 

• Kapoleon^s own words.— Tide ** MömoLres da Duo da 
Bovigo,** voL a, p. 169. 
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]y, I most succumb ; if thej ^ve me fhree days* 
time, howevep, I shall defeat them." 

When he theo stooped musinglj before bis desk, 
he suddenly noticed the papers lying on it 

" 4^," he Said, hastily seizing a large, sealed 
letter, *'a Courier^ wbo has brought dispatches in 
my absence ! From the minister of the navy — 
news from the fleet I " 

He broke the seal hurriedly and anfolded the 
paper. While rcading it his mien became etill 
more glooray ; a cloud of anger settled on his ex- 
pansive brow, and his cheeks, which had hitherto 
only been pale, tumed livid. 

The glance which he now ciast toward heaven 
would have reminded the spectator of the Titans 
who dared to hurl their missiles even at the Sov- 
ereign Deity ; the words muttered by his quiver- 
ing Ups were an angry oath. 

With this oath he crumpled up the paper in bis 
hand, threw it down and stamped on it ; then, as 
if ashamed of his own violence, he sank down on 
& chair, and laid his hands slowl j, and with a deep 
sigh, on his trembling, pale face. The modern 
Titan had now found out for the first time that 
therc was a God enthroned in hearen more pow- 
erfiil than himself ; for the first time an invisible 
hand had stopped him in his hitherto Tictorioiis 
oourse. 

The paper he had just trampled under foot an- 
nounced to him the first great defeat, the first 
check his grand schemes had met With. 

The French fleet had been completely beaten 
and almost annihilated by the English at Trafal- 
gar.* England, the only enemy who had cou- 
stantly opposed Napoleon in a menacing and fear- 
less manuer, detested England had gained a mag- 
nificent triumph. She had destroyed the whole 
naval power of France, and won a brilliant vic^ 
tory ; a victory which humiliated France and over- 
whelmed her with disgrace. It is true it was a 
dearly-bought victory for England, for Nelson, her 
greatest naval hero, had paid for his immortal tri- 
umph with his life. The French admiral, Ville- 
neuve, who was defeated at Trafalgar, had not 
even been lucky and wise enough to expiate his 
ignominy by his death ; he had fallen, a despair- 
ing prisoner, into the hands of the English, and 
served as a living trophy to the triumphant con- 
quepors.f 

Such were the terrible tidings which Napoleon 
had just received ; it was the first thunderbolt 

♦ October 21, 180». 

t Admiral Villenenve was released by the English 
goyemment Napoleon banished him to Bcnnes. where 
he oommitted snlcide &n tbe 26th of April, 1808, by pier- 
tofs bis heart with a pin. 
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which the God of heaven had huried down upoa 
the powerfal Titan. 

But the Titan did not feel crushed by it ; the 
thunderbolt only served to fan the fire in hiü 
breast 

He rose from his seat, and his eyes flashed with 
anger. 

"I cannot be everywhere," he said, alond, 
*' but my enemies shall soon find out that I am 
here, and I shall know how to avenge the disgrace 
of Trafalgar by a brilliant victory." * 

The door behind him opened at this moment, 
and the chief of the imperial cablnet, M. de Bour- 
rienne, entered. 

" Sire," he said, " the two Anstrian envoys, 
Count de Giulay and Gount Stadion, have re- 
tumed, and beg your majesty to grant them an 
audience." 

" So late at night ! " exclairaed the emperor. 
" Why did they not come in the day time ? " 

** They pretend to have been detained by the 
impassable State of the roads, but assert to be 
able jto lay before your msgesty some highly im- 
portant intelligence, which would seem entirely 
calculated to bring about the condusion of peaee 
so longed for by Austria." 

** Let the gentlemen come in," said the emper- 
or, atter a short reflection, and he placed his foot 
again on the crumpled paper, as if he wished to 
choke the secret of its contents, so that it might 
not betray itself to the Austrians. 

Bourricnne had gone out, and the two Anstrian 
envoys, Count Giulay and Count Stadion, now ap- 
peared on the threshold. 

" You return to me," said the emperor, hasUly, 
to them ; ** my condltions have been accepted, 
then ? I told you I should not n^otiate sepa- 
rately with Austria, but that I should require Ros- 
sia to participate in the negotiations, and to be 
induded in the treaty of peace on which we might 
agree. You com«^, then, in the name of the Em- 
perors of Austria and Russia f " 

" No, sire," said Count Stadion, respectfiilly, 
*^ we come only in the name of Austria." 

**The emperor, our august master," began 
Count Giulay — ^but Napoleon interrupted him 
quickly. 

" I shall listen to you only if you are authorized 
to speak in the name of the two emperors," said 
Napoleon. " I already told you so yesterday, and 
I do not see what should induce me to-day to 
change my mind. The State of affairs is predsely 
the same." 

** Pardon me, sire, it is not," said Count Giolax« 
firmly. 

. u - - l ■ ■ I I M 1^ ■■■■■!! IIB ■!-- ■ II 1 1 1 T^""*- « 

* Napoleon^s owa worda. 
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The emperor fized a pierdng glance on him, 
as if he wished to read in the mnermoat reoeases 
of hiaheart. 

^ And why is U not the same ? " he asked, 
while his eye slowlj turned toward the foot, 
linder which he concealed the siniater dtspateh. 

" Your m^jesty was yesterday pleased to say 
that Auatria, although ehe might boast of the 
aetive support of Bussia, could never count od 
the asaistance of Prussia, and that Pnusia'B neu- 
trality was as useful to France as Bussia^s active 
Support to Austria." 

** Why do you repeat the words I attered yes- 
terday ? " asked the emperor, impetuously. 

** Sire, becanse FrusHia is no longer neutral," 
•aid Count Stadion, solemnly. 

" Because Prussia is ready to become, like Bus- 
sia and England, the actiTe ally of Austria," added 
Count Giulay. 

Napoleon's flashing, gloomy eyes looked alter- 
nately at the two Austrian envoys. 

" How did you obtain that Information ? *' he 
asked at last. 

'^Sire, irom his m%jesty the Emperor of Bussia. 
.He has concluded a treaty with the king at Pots- 
tdam, by which Frederick William IIL declares 
bis readiness to partidpate in the campaign and 
ijto assist Austria, unless your m^esty should con- 
descend to aooept the oonditions which the King 
•f Prussia is to propose aa mediator between the 
coalition and France." 

^ Ah. the King of Prussia is going to propose 
oonditions to me ? " ezdaimed Napoleon, shrug- 
ging his Shoulders. ** Do you know those oon- 
ditions f " 

" The King of Prussia will propose to your 

miyeaty to surrender the crown of Italy, not to 

disturb ike princes of Italy in thdr possessions 

.and^indepeadence, to reeognize the independence 

, of «the Qerman empire, of Holland, of Switzer^ 

]and,.to— " 

'' Enoogh 1 ** aaid Napoleon, unpati^tly. *' The 
Emperor Alexander has taken the liberty to teil 
you a Story, aad your credulity must have greatly 
ddighted him. Can you seriously believe that the 
King of Pnisüa would in his infatuation go so tar 
as to hope tbat^. should aocept propositioos of so 
riiüculotts a deacription f Truly, eren if I were a 
vanquished andthnmiliated emperor, I should stab 
myself with mytovra sword rather than submit to 
auch a disgrace. ü seems I haye not yet en- 
grayed my name deeply enough into the marble 
tablets of history, and I shall prove to th^ over- 
beaiJng princes, wbo beliere their l^timacy to 
be the Gorgon's head they only need show in 
Order to crush me— I shaU prove to them »ho I 



<unj and to tohom the future belongs, whether to 
them or to »n« / Howeyer, It is unnecessary to 
say so much abont things which do not ejdst" 

" Sire, the treaty of Potsdam does exist," aaid 
Count Stadion. ** The envoy whom the King of 
Prussia has sent off to lay its stipulations before 
your raageäty would hare reached your head- 
quarters already if he had travelled as rapidly aa 
the Emperor Alexander, who left Potsdam simulta- 
neously with bim." 

" Well, let him come ; I shall see, then, wbcther 
you have told me a story or not," replied Napo 
leon. ** If the King of Prussia has dared to do 
this, by God, I will pay him for it I * But this 
does not change my resolutions and pläns in any 
respect I shall enter into negotiations with 
Austria only on condition thai Bussia partlcipates 
in them. State it to those who haye sent you, 
and now farewelL" 

He nodded to the two gentlemen, and tuming 
bis back to them, stepped to the window. Only 
when a slight jarring of the door told him that 
they had withdrawn, the emperor turned around 
and eommenced again, his hands folded bebind 
his back, slowly padng the room. 

He then stopped before the laige table in the 
middle of the room, and unrolled one of the maps 
lying on it It was a map of southem Germany 
After spreading it on the table, the emperor com 
menced markmg it with pins, the Tariously-colored 
heads of which designated the different annies ot 
the Bussians, Austrians, and French. 

, The emperor was engoged all night in this task, 
in studying the map, and in measuring and calcu- 
lating the distances some of his troopa would 
have to march before reaching the field of action. 
The wax-candles in the silver chandelier bumed 
down, but he did not notice it ; the fire in tbe 
fireplaoe had gone out^ but he did not feel it ; the 
door of his cabinet was softly opened from time 
to time, and the pale face of his valet de ehanänre 
Constant, who was eyidently exhausted with long 
waking, appeared, but the emperor did not heed 
it. His soul was concentrated on one idea, on 
one aim, viz., to pursue the glorious course of bis 
victories, to humiliate Germany as he had humil- 
iated Italy, and to drown the echoes of Trafalgar 
by a brilliant triumph. 

Moming was already dawning, when Napoleon 
at length rose from the table and oommeoced 
again slowly pacing the room. 

"Time, time!" he said, **I only need three 
days for moving np the third CQrps, wkich is al- 
ready on the march from Bohemia. l^me ! And 

* Napoleon^s own words. — Yid« Hormayer, toL 1., and 
Häuaser's *- Hlatory of Germany,'* toL iL, p. 680. 
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yet I mnst gain a great snd briUlant yictory before 
Pniasfa aUies heraelf openly with Austria ana 
Bossia against Franoe. If I should not succeed 
in doing so, the armj of my enemiea would be in- 
creased by one handred and fifty thousand men. 
Hence," he said, after a pause, quite merrily and 
hopefiiHy, ** hence, I mnst suooeed." 

He vetamed to the map and pointed bis finger 
atit 

** The Austrians are over there at Ohnütz,** he 
Bald, quickly. " Here, the Bussian guards ; there, 
the united corps of Eutusof and Bnzfaowden ; 
&rther on, the yangiiard under Prinoe Bagration. 
If they should adyance now rapidly, resolutely, 
directly toward my front, the odds would be too 
OYerwhelming ; if they should tarry, or if I should 
succeed in causing them to hesitate until I have 
got my Bobemian corps in line, I should defeat 
tbenu Let us try it, therefore ; let us feign inao- 
tivity and timidity, so that they may not become 
active. Cunning is the best ally of a general ; let 
US try to decdve them." 

He went to bis desk, and taking some gilt- 
edged paper, commenoed writing rapidly. 

Fifteen minutes later an orderly requested (Gen- 
eral Savary to repur to the emperor^s cabinet. 

Napoleon recdved the general with a kindly 
smile, but he was silent, and looked almost ir- 
resolutely at the letter he heM in bis band. Sud- 
dcnly, bowever, he seened to oome to a firm reso- 
lutlon, and banding the letter to Savary, he 
Bald: ^ Take this letter to Ofanütz ; deUyer it to 
the Emperor of Russia, and teil him that, having 
leamed that he had arrived at the headquarters 
of bis army, I had sent you to welcome him in 
my name. If he should con^erse with you, and 
put questions to you, you know the replies that 
should be made under such drcumstances. Gk).'* * 

"And now," said the emperor, when Savary 
had left him, "now we will sleep a little. Oon- 
Btant!" 

The door opened hnmediately, and the vdld de 
ehambre entered. 

" Ah, I am afraid you have had a bad night of 
H," said the emperor, kindly. 

" Sire, your miy'esty has again been awake all 
the night long, and — ^" 

" And oonsequently," said Napoleon, intermpt- 
ing him — " oonsequently you have been awake, 
too. Well, console yourself ; we shall soon have 
more qtdet nights ; console yourself, and do not 
report me to the Empress Josephiue when we 
have retumed to Paris. My dear Josephhie hates 
nothing so much as sleepless nights." 

* Napoleon^s own wordSb-^Ytde ** M6molr6fl du Dao de 
Bovlgo," vol. Ü., p. 171. 



" Sire, the empress is right ; she ought to bäte 
them," said Constant, respectfuUy. ** Your ma* 
jesty, taking no rest whatever m the daytime, 
needs repoee at least in the night Tour m^jesty 
sleeps too Uttle." ^ 

" By doing so I am better off than the slng^ 
fgards, inasmuch as my Ufe does not only consist 
of days, but also of nights," replied Napoleon, 
good-bumoredly. " I -shall have lived eighty years 
then in the Space of forty. But be quiet, Con- 
stant, I will now oomply with your wishes and 
sleep." 

Constant hastened to open the door leading to 
the bedroom. " Oh, no," said the emperor, " if I 
say I will sleep, I do not mean that I will go to 
bed. Beds are, on the whole, only good for old 
women and gouty old men. When I was second 
lieutenant, I once made the experiment not to go 
to bed for six months, bat to sleep on the floor 
or on a chair, and it agreed very well with me. 
Give me the handkerchief for my head, and my 
coat, Constant" 

Constant hurried with a sigh to the bedroom 
in Order to fetch the articles Napoleon had or- 
dered; and while he was wrapping the Silken 
handkerchief around the emperor's head, and as- 
sisted bim in putting on bis gray, well-lined, and 
oomfortable cloth-coat instead of the uniform, Um 
emperor sofUy whistled and hummed an air. 

He then-snugly stretched himself in bis arm* 
chair, and kindly nodding to Constant, he said : 
" As soon as General Savary has retumed, let him 
come in." 

Constant softly glided into the anteroom. He 
met there some of bis acquaintances. 

" I have important news for you, gentlemen," 
he said. ** We shall fight a battle In two or thxee 
days." 

" IMd the emperor teil you so ? " 

" No, he is not in the habit of speaking of suidi 
things. But during the night-toilet he whistledl 
Marlborougb's air, and he does so (»üy when 
there is to be a battle." * 
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Fm hours later General Savary reSntered the 
emperor's cabinet ; he was still lying on bis arm- 
chur and sleeping; but when the gmeral aocost- 
ed him in a low voioe, Napoleon opened bis eyes 

• « M6molreB de Oonstsat," voL iv., p. 109l 
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and asked, eageriy : *' Well, did you see the 
czaif» 

** Te8, sire, I saw him and convened with him.** 

^' Ah," exclaüned Napoleon, quickly, ^ teil me 
all about it ; do not omit any thlng. How did he 
look when he read my letter f " 

" Sire, when I had delivered your letter to the 
Emperor Alexander, he went with it into an ad- 
joining room, from which he retumed only half 
an hour later, with a reply in his hand." 

^ Gire me the letter, Sarary t " 

" Sire, here it ia." 

Napoleon took it hastOy; bnt when he fixed 
his eyes on the address, he frowned. 

*' Ah, this emperor * by the grace of God ' be- 
lieyes he need not address me with the title con- 
ferred upon me by the French nation," he said, 
hastily. ** He does not wilte to the Emperor of 
the French, but * to the chief of the French gov- 
emment.' • Did you read the address, Savary ? " 

'^ The Emperor Alexander called my attention 
to it himself,. sire. I remember his words dis- 
tinctiy. They were as follows: *The address 
does not contain the title which your chief has 
assamed since then. I do not set any great yalue 
on such trifles ; but it is a rule of etiquette, and 
I shall alter it with pleasure as soon as he has 
giyen me an opportunity for doing so.' " f 

" And what did you reply to him ? *' 

**Sire," I replied, "your mtyesty is right 
This can only be a rule of etiquette, and the em- 
peror will not judge it in any other way. When 
he was general-in-chief of the Italian army he al- 
ready gave Orders and prescribed laws to more 
than one king ; contented with the homage of the 
French, he only deems it a satisfaction for them 
to be recognized." | 

"Your reply was fitting and to the point,'* 
Said Napoleon, with a pleasant nod, while he 
opened the emperor's letter and glanced over it. 
^"Fhrases, empty words," he then exclaimed, 
throwing the letter contemptuously on the table. 
" Talleyrand was rigfat when he Said language was 
given to us for the purpose of concealing our 
thoughts. Those men use it for that purpose." 

" Sire, the emperor did not conceal his thoughts 
during our interview," replied the general. **I 
conversed with him long and freely, and I may 
Bay that he uttered his opinions very frankly. 
The Emperor Alexander said : ' Peace was only 
to be thought of if yonr majesty should stipulate 

• HlBtork»].— Yid» ** Mteiolres du Duc de Bovlgo," toI. 
U., p. 187. 

t Alexander*« own wordA.— Tide ** M6moire8 du Dao de 
Bgrlgo,** ToL iL, p. IdT. 

^lUd. 



reaaonable terms which would not hurt anyboily'i 
feelings, and wlüch would not be oalcnlated to 
weaken the power and importance of the oihe*- 
prinoes and to inorease that of France. Fraacu 
was a power already large enough ; she needed no 
aggrandizement, and the other powers oould not 
tolerate such a one.* " 

*'Ah, I shall teach them to tolerate it ne?er 
theless ; I shall prove to all of them that Franc« 
is at the head of all monarohies, and compel 
them to recognize the Emperor of France with 
bowed'heads 1 '^ 

He paced the room hastily with angry eyes and 
panting breast. His Steps, however, became grad- 
ually more quiet, and the furrows disappeared 
from his forehead. 

** I need two days more," he muttered to him- 
self — " two days, and I must have them, Savary." 
He then said aloud, tnming to the general : ^* Did 
you make no further obserrations ? Did you not 
notice the spirit animating the Bussian camp ? " 

"Sire, the whole youth of the highest Russian 
nobility were at the emperor's headquarters, and I 
conrersed with many'of them; I heard and ob- 
served a great many thlngs." 

"Well, and what do they think of us ? " 

Savary smiled. " Sire," he said, " those young 
men did not breathe any thing but war and yic- 
tory, and they seemed to believe that your majesty 
wished to avoid active hostilities since the Bus- 
sians had formed a junction with the Austrians." 

" Ah, did they seem to believe that ? " ex- 
claimed Napoleon, joyfiilly. " Well, we will try 
to strengthen their belief. General, take a bugler 
along and retum to the headquarters of the em- 
peror. Teil him that I propose to him an inter- 
view for to-morrow in the open field between the 
two armies, the time and hour to be designated 
by himself, and a oessation of hostilities to take 
place for the next twenty-four hours. Go I " 

"I believe," said the emperor, when he was 
alone again, " I believe I have gained my second 
day also, and I only want a third one, in Order 
to be able to vanquish all my enemies. Those 
arrogant Russians believe, then, that I wish to 
avoid a battie, and to remain in my present Posi- 
tion? I will try to strengthen this opinion of 
theirs ; earthworks shall be thrown np, and the 
batteries shall be fortified. Every thing must 
have the appearance of anxiety and timidity." 

And Napoleon summoned his generals and gave 
them aloud these new Orders, but, in a whisper, 
he instructed them to begin the retrograde move- 
ment, and to let the troops oecnpy the poeitions 
he had selected for them on the extensive groond 
he had reconnoitred yesterday. 

\ 
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And die night ezpired, and half the next day, 
before General Savary retumed from his mission. 
In the mean time Napoleon had changed his qnar- 
tero. He had repäired to the camp of bis anny, 
and a bündle of straw was now his only couch. 
He had impatiently looked for Savary, and went 
to meet him with hasty Steps. 

"• Why so late ? " he asked. 

**Sife, it was almost imposable for me to reach 
ihe emperor. He had left Olmütz. All the night 
long I was oonduoted from bivouao to bivouac, in 
Order to find Prince Bagration, wRo could alone 
take me to the emperor." 

"And you have seen the emperor?" asked 
Napoleon, impatiently. 

"Yes, sire, after overcomlng many obstacles 
and difficnlties, I succeeded m penetrating to the 
emperor. I snbmitted your miyesty's proposition 
tohim. The emperor replied: *It would afford 
him the greatest pleasure to see and make the 
aoquaintanoe of your mtgesty, bat time was too 
Short for it now. Moreover, before entering into 
such n^otaations, he would have to consult the 
Ümperor of Austria, and 4eam yonr majesty^s 
▼iews, so BS to be able to see whether such an 
interview would be advisable or not. Hence, he 
would send one of his confidential advisers with 
me and introst him with a mission to your ma- 
jesty. The reply which he would bring to him 
from your ni^jesfcy would declde the matter.' " 

" Ah, and the third day will pass in thiS man- 
ner ! " exdairoed Napoleon, joyfully. ** Where is 
the emperor's envoy ? and who is it ? " 

'* Sire, the emperor sent his first aide-de-camp, 
Prince Dolgorouki, with me." 

" Where is he?" 

** Sire, I left him with the grand-guard ; he is 
waiting there for your majesty's ordere." 

Napoleon rose hastily from the straw, on which 
he had been sitting with folded arms. 

** My horse I " he shouted ; and when Boustan 
had brought his charger, he vaulted into the sad- 
dle and galloped so rapidly forward that his suite 
were scarcely able to overtake him. On arriving 
elose to the grand-guard, he halted and alighted, 
and while he sent off Savary to conduct Prince 
Bolgorouki to him, he muttered : ** Only a third 
day l »» 

He recdved the piince with the calmness and 
composure of a proud imperai&ry of a chieftain ao- 
eustomed to victory. A wave of his band caused 
his suite to stand back; and when the officers 
had withdrawn, he commenced conversing with 
Prince Dolgorouki, while waUdng up and down 
with him. 

The emperor suddenly approaehed the members 



of his suite, and they heard him say iu a loud and 
angry voice : 

" If that is all you wish to say to me, hasten to 
inform your emperor that I had not thoiight at all 
of such conditions when I applied for an interview 
with him; I should only have shown him my 
army; and, as to the conditions, relled on his 
honesty. He wishes a battle ; very ^eü, let us 
fight. I wash my hands of it ! " * 

He turned his back to Prince Dolgorouki with 
a slight wave of his band ; and fixing his flaming 
eagle-eyes on his generals, he said, shrugging his 
Shoulders : 

** Russia will make peaoe if France vnll glve up 
Belgium, and, first of all things, cede the crown 
of Italy to the King of Sardinia. Oh, those men 
must be crazy ! They want me to evacuate Italy, 
and they will find out soon that they cannot even 
get me out of Yienna. What would have been 
their terms, and what would they have made of 
France, if they had beaten ? Well, let things turn 
out as it may, please God, but in lese than forty- 
eight hours I will pay them well for their arro- 
gance l " f 

And instead of mounting again on horseback, 
he continued Walking on the highway, muttering 
to himself, and with his riding-whip knocking off 
the small graos-blades he met on the road. He 
had now reached the first infantry post of his 
army. The sentinel was an old soldier, who was 
unconcemedly filling his pipe while holding his 
musket between his legs. 

The gloomy eyes of the emperor turned to him, 
and pointlng over to the position of the enemy, 
he said, angrily: ** Those arrogant fellows be- 
lieve they can swallow us without further cere- 
mony ! " 

The old soldier looked smilingly at the emperor 
with his shrewd eyes, and quietly continued fill- 
ing his pipe with the small finger of his right 
band. r 

** Oh, oh, they cannot swallow us so fast t We 
shall lie down, your msgesty I — " 

The emperor laughed loudly, and his face be- 
came' radiant. ^' Tes," he said, " you are right, 
we will lie down as soon as they try to swallow 
US ; and then we will choke them ! " 

He nodded to the soldier, and vaulting into the 
saddle he retumed to headquarters. Night was 
commg on already, and looking up to the moon- 
lighted sky, the emperor murmured : ** Only one 
more day, and then I shall defeat them I " 

And fate gave him that day. It is true, the 

* Kapoleon^s own words.— Yide ^* Mömoires da Duo da 
Eovlgo,'' vol. II., p. 19«. 
t Ibid., p. 19a 
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oombined forces of tlie Aostrians and RuflsiauB 
spproached his posUionB, but did not attack them, 
They drew up in a long Iine directly in front of 
the French oamp, and so close to it that tbeir 
morements could be plainly seen. 

Napoleon was on borseback all day; he in- 
Bpected erery re^ment of bis wbole army ; bis 
eyes beamed witb entbusiasm, and a wondrous 
smile played on bis Ups. 

Tbe Bobemian corps bad arrived ; tbe delay of 
three days bad bome fniits ; he now feit strong 
enoiigh to defeat bis enemies. 

He spoke in a merry tone to tbe soldiers bete 
and there, and they replied to bim with enthusi- 
astic shouts. He inspeoted the artillery parks 
and light batteries with searcbing glances, and 
then gave the necessary instruetions to the offi- 
oers and gnnners. 

Only after inspecting every thing in person, 
after visiling the ambalances and wagons for the 
' wounded, he returned to bis bivouac in order to 
take a fnigal meaL He then summoned all bis 
marshals and gencrals, and spoke to them about 
every thing they would have to do on the follow- 
ing day, and about what the enemy might do. 
To each of them he gave bis Instructions and as- 
signed bis position ; and already on tbe erening 
of this day he issued to bis soldieis a proclama- 
läon, admonlshing them to perform deeds of hero- 
ism on the following day. 

" Soldiers," he said to them in this proclama- 
tion, " the Russian army appears before you to 
avenge the Austrian defeat of Ufan. They are the 
same battalions that you beat at Holabrünn^ and 
that you have since been constantly pursuing to 
this spot. 

** The positions which we occupy are formida- 
ble; and while they are marching to tum my 
right, they will present tbeir flank to me. 

"^ Soldiers, I shall myself direct your battalions. 
I shall keep out of the fire, if, with your usual 
brarery, you throw disorder and confüsion into 
the enemy's ranks. But, if the yictory should be 
for a moment uncertain, you will see your em- 
peror the foremost to expose himself to danger. 
For yictory must not hang doubtful on this day, 
most particularly, when the honor of the French 
infantry, which so deeply concems the honor of 
the wbole nation, is at stake. 

" Let not tbe ranks be thinned upon pretext 
of carrying away the wounded ; and let every one 
be thoroughly impressed with this thought, that 
it behooTes us to conquer these burelings of Eng- 
land, who are animated witb such bitter hatred 
against our nation. 

^* This yictory will put an end to the campaign, 



and we shaU then be able to retam to onr winte* 
quarters, where we sbaQ be Joined by the new 
annies which are fonning in France, and then the 
peace wbich I shall make wül be worthy of my 
people, of you, and of myself." 

The soldiers receiyed this proclamation with 
Jubilant shouts ; and when Napoleon, after night 
bad set in, rode once more througb the camp, the 
first soldiers who perceiyed bim, eager to light 
him on bis way, picked up tbe straw of their 
biyouac and made it into torches, wbich they 
placed blazing on tbe tops of their rauskets. In 
a few minutes this example was foUowed by the 
wbole army, and along tbe yast front of the 
French position was displayed this Singular iCu- 
mination. The soldiers aocompauied the Steps 
of Napoleon with shouts of " Vive VEmpereurl^ 
promismg to proye on the morrow that they were 
worthy of him and of tbemselves. Entbusiasm 
peryaded all the ranks. They went as men ought 
to go into danger, witb bearts füll of content and 
confidence. 

Napoleon retired, to oblige bis soldiers, to take 
some rest With a feöling of the most unbounded 
satisfaction, he threw himself on the straw in bis 
tent, and smllingly rejecting the seryices of his 
vaUt» de chambre^ Roustan and Constant, who im- 
plored him to permit them to wrap him in warmer 
clothes, he said : 

" Kindle a goo'd fire and let me sleep aa a sal- 
dier who has a bot day before him on the morrow 
ought to sleep." 

He pressed his bead into the straw and feil 
asleep ; and be was still sleeping when the mar- 
shals and generals at daybreak came to tbe em- 
peror*s tent to awaken bim as he bad ordered 
them to do. 

They surrounded the open tent in respectful si- 
lence and looked at the chieftain who was to fight 
a great battle UHlay, and who was now lying on 
the straw with a calm, serene face, and with the 
genüe slumber of a child. 

But they durst not let him sleep any longer, for 
the emperor, who bad regulated eyery movement 
of the present day by tbe hour and minute, would 
have been yery angry if any delay bad occuned. 

General Savary, therefore, approached the sleep- 
ing emperor and bent over him. Then his loud 
and earnest yoice was heard to say : *' Sre, the 
fixed hour has come." 

Napoleon opened bis eyes and jumped up. 
Sleep bad suddenly feülen from him like a thin 
yeil ; as so<m as he rose to bis feet he was once 
more the great emperor and generaL He cast a 
long, searcbing look on the gray, moist, and win- 
try horizon, and tbe dense mbt which shrouded 
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eirery thing m a distance of ten paoes caused his 
eyes to sparkle with delight. 

**That mist is an excellent allj of ours, for it 
will conceal our movements from tbe enemy. Is- 
Bue your Orders, gentlemen ; let the whole army 
take up arms as silently aa posaible." 

The emperor then moanted on borseback aod 
rode through the camp to see the mfiintry and 
cavaky form m column. 

It was now seven o'clock hi the mommg. The 
mist began to rise ; the first feeble rays of tbe 
Becember son pterced It and commenced gradually 
lUuminating the landscape. 

The emperor placed himself on a small knoU, 
where his eye embraced the whole field of battle ; 
hifl marshals were on horseback at bis side, anx- 
iously awaiting his order to oommence the com- 
bat 

Pfofonnd silence reigned everywbere ; but sud- 
denly it was intermpted by a very brisk fire of 
artillery and masketry. A radiant flash seemed 
to light np the emperor*s face, and proudly raising 
bis head, he said, in an imperious voice : 

'* To your posts, gentlemen ; the battle is about 
to oommence ! " * 



OHAPTEß XLIX. 

**G0TT EBHALTB FRANZ DEN )LA.ISEB I '* 

Foa three days the utmost nneasiness and com- 
motion bad reigned in Yienna. Nobody wanted 
to stay at home. Everybody hastened into the 
Street, as if he hoped there to hear at an earlier 
moment the great news which the people were 
looking for, and as if the fresh air which had car- 
ried to them three days ago the thundering echoes 
of the cannon, would waft to them to-day the ü- 
dings of the briUiant victory supposed to be 
achieved by the Emperors Francis and Alex- 
ander, 

But these yictorious tidings did not come ; the 
Toar of the cannon had a quicker tongue than the 
Courier who was to bring the news of the yictory. 
He did not come, and yet the good people of 
Yienna were waiting for him with impatience and, 
at the same time, with proud and joyful confidence. 
It is true no one was able to State positively 
where the battle had been fought, but the people 
were able to calculate the spot where the great 
struggle had probably taken place, for they knew 
that the allies had occupied the immediate envi- 
rons of Olmütz, and then advanced toward Brunn 

^ The battlo of AuBterUti, Deoember 2, 1806. 



and Ansterlitz, where the French army had estab* 
lished itself. They calculated the time which the 
Courier would consume in order to reach Yienna 
from the battle-field, and the obstades and delays 
that might have possibly impeded his progreas 
were taken into consideratlon. But no one feit 
anxious at his prolonged absenoe ; no one doubted 
that the allies had obtained a great victory. 

For thdr two armies were by far superior to 
the French army, and Napoleon himself had not 
hoped for a yictory this time ; he had fallen back 
with his army because he wished to avoid a battl« 
with the superior foroes of the enemy ; he had 
even gone so far in «bis despondency as to write 
to the Emperor of Russia and to sue for peace. 

How could people think, therefore, that Napo- 
leon had won the battle, the thunders of which 
had fiUed the Yiennese three days ago with ths 
utmost exultationV 

No, fate had at length stopped the onward ca- 
reer of the conqueror, and it was on Austrian soll- 
that bis eagles were to be Struck down and hti 
laureis to wither. 

Nobody doubted it ; the joyful anticipation of 
a great victory animated every heart and beamed 
firom every eye. They longed for the arrival of 
the Courier, and were oyeijoyed to celebrate at 
length a triumph over those supercilious French, 
who had latterly humiliated and angered the poor 
people of Yienna on so many occasions. 

It is true the French embassy had not yet left 
Yienna. But that was only a Symptom that it 
had not yet been reached by a Courier from the 
battle-field ; eise it would have fled from Yienna 
in the utmost haste. 

But the people did not wish to permit the over- 
bearing French to depart ftom their city in so 
quiet and unpretending a manner ; they wanted to 
accompany them at least with loud jeers, with 
scomful shouts and curses. 

Thousands, therefore, surrounded the house of 
the French embassy, where Talleyrand, Napoleon's 
mmister of foreign affkirs, had been staying for 
some days, and no longer did tfaey swallow their 
wrath and hatred, but they gare vent to it loudly ; 
no longer did they threaten only with their 
glances, but also with their fists, which theyraised 
menacingly toward the Windows of the French 
minister. 

And while thousands had gathered around the 
onbassy building, other thousands stroUed out 
toward Möhringen, and stared breatblessly down 
the road, hoping to behold the longed-for mes- 
senger who would announce to them at length the 
great victory that had been won. 
I All at once something in the distance coiOi 
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meDced stining on the road ; at times gUtteriDg 
objects, resembling twinkling stars, were to be 
Seen, and tken moüey colors were discerned ; it 
came nearer and nearer. No doubt it must be a 
oolumn of soldiers ; perhaps some of the heroic 
rcgiments which had defeated the French armj 
were already on their homeward march. 

Ah, the proud and sanguine people of Yienna 
regretted now exceedinglj that there were no 
longer any French regiments in the capital, and 
that they had left their city only a week ago and 
rejoined Napoleon^s annj. Now there would have 
been an opportunity for them to take revenge for 
the .hospitality which they had beeu compelled for 
the kst two weeks to extend to the French. Now 
they would have chased the French soldiers in 
the most ignominious manner through the same 
streets which they had marched hitherto with so 
proud and confident a step. 

The soldiers drew nearer and nearer ; the peo- 
ple hastened to meet them like a huge boa con- 
strictor with thousands and thousands of movable 
rings, and thousands and thousands of flashing 
eyes. 

But all at once these eyes became fixed and dis- 
mayed ; the joyful hum, which hitherto had filled 
the air as though it were a vast multitude of gnats 
playing in the sun, died away. 

Those were not the uniforms of the Austrians, 
nor of the Russians either! Those were the 
odious colors of France. The soldiers marching 
toward Yienna were French regiments. 

And couriers appeared too, the longed-for cou- 
riers I But they were no Austrian couriers ; the 
tri-eolored sash was wrapped around their waists, 
they did not greet the people with German words 
and with fratomal German salutations. They 
galloped past them and shputed: ^^Vidoiref 
vieUnre I Vive VEmpereur Napoleon I " 

The people were thunderstruck ; they did not 
9tir, but stared wildly and pale with horror at the 
regiments that now approached to the jubilant 
music of their bands, and trcated the Yiennese to 
the notes of the Marseillaise and the air of Va-i- 
enrfftterHer ; they stared at the sullen, ragged 
men who marched in the midstof.the soldiers, 
like the Roman slaves before the car of the Tri- 
umphaior, These poor, pale men wore no French 
uniforms, and the tri-colored sash was not wrapped 
around their waists, nor^did they bear arms ; their 
bands were empty, and their eyes were fixed on the 
ground. They were prisoners, prisoners of the 
French, and they wore Russian uniforms. 

The people saw it with dismay. The good 
Yiennese had suddenly been hurled fi'om their 
proud hopes of ?iotory into an abyss of despair, 



and they were stunned b} the sudden fall, .and un- 
able to speak and to colleiTt theur thoughts. The| 
stood on the road, pale and breathless, and wit* 
nessed the spectacle of the retum of the yictoiioua 
columns with silent despondency. 

All at once the brilliant column, which hadfiled 
through the ranks of the people, halted, and the 
band ceased playing. An officer gälloped up and 
exchanged a few words with the oolonel In com- 
mand. The colonel made a sign and uttered a 
few hurried words, whereupon four soldiers stepped 
from the ranks, and forcing a paasage through the 
staring crowd, walked directly toward a small 
house situated solitary and alone on the road, in 
the middle of a garden. 

Every inhabitant of Yienna knew this house 
and the man llving in it, for it was the residence 
of Joseph Haydn. 

When the four soldiers approached the doorof 
the populär and well-known maestro^ the people 
seemed to awake from their stupefaction, a unan- 
imous cry of rage and horror resounded, and 
thousands and thousands of voices 'shouted and 
screamed, *^ Father Haydn I They want to arrest 
Father Haydn I " 

But, no. The four soldiers stopped at the 
door, and remained there as a guard of honor. 

And the band of the next regiment, which had 
just come up, halted on the road too, and, in 
stirring notes, the French musicians began to play 
a melody which was well known to everybody, the 
melody of the great hymn from the " Greation," 
" In verdure clad.*' * 

It sounded to the poor Yiennese like a cmel 
mockery to hear a band of the victorious French 
army play this melody oomposed by a German 
maestrOj and tears of heart-felt shame, of inward 
rage, filled many an eye which had never wept 
before, and a bitter pang seized every breast. 

The French musicians had not yet finished the 
tune, when a window in the upper story of the 
house was opened, and Joseph Haydn^s venerable 
white-hoired head appeared. His cheeks were 
pale, and his lips trembled, for his footman, who 
had just retumed home, had brought him the 
news that the French had been victorious again, 
and that Napoleon had defeated the two emperors 
at Austerlitz. 

Joseph Haydn, the old man^ was pale and 
trembling, but Joseph Haydn, the ffenivs^ was 
courageous, joyful, and defiant, and he was filled 
with noble anger when he heard that the trampet- 
ers oi* the French conqueror dared to play hifl 
German music. 

* HlstorfcaL 
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This anger of ihe eternallr-joung and eternallj- 
bold genius dow burst fortb from Haydn^s eyes, 
and restored to bis whole bearing the yigor and 
eiasticity of youtb. 

Leaning far out of the window, he beckoned 
the people witb both arins, while they were look- 
rag np to bim and waving tbeir hats to salute 
bim. 

** Sing, people of Yienna ! " he shouted, ** oh, 
sing our fa^orite hymn 1 '' 

Tbe mosic had just ceased, and Joseph Haydn 
now commeneed singiug in a loud, rioging yoice, 
** Gott erhaUe Franz den Kaiser^ umeni guten 
Kaiser Framr' 

And tbonsands of voices sang and shouted all 
ftt once, " OoU erhalte Franz den Kaiser^ unaern 
galten Kaiser FVanz I " 

Joseph Had jn stood at tbe window, and moved 
bis ann as tbougb be were Standing before bis or- 
cbestra and leading bis choir. 

The people sang tbeir favorite hymn londerand 
more jubilantly, and to tbe notes of this prayer 
of a whole people, of this jubilant hymn, by 
which the Yiennese bonored tbeir unfortunate, 
yanquished emperor in tbe face of tbe conquering 
army, tbe Frencb marcbed up tbe road toward the 
interior of the city. 

Joseph Haydn was still at tbe window ; he led 
the cboir no longer ; be sang no more. He had 
folded bis bands and listened to tbe majestic an- 
them of tbe people, and tbe tears, filllng bis eyes, 
glifitened like diamonds. 

Tbe people eontinued sbouting and singing, in 
spite of the French, tbe hymn of " OoU erhaUe 
Franz den Kaiser ^ uns em guten Kaiser Franz I " 

And tbe yictorious French marched silenüy' 
througb tbe opened ranks of tbe peoole. 
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Pbimckss Mabiannx yon Eibenberg had just 
retumed from a party which tbe British am- 
bassador, Lord Paget, bad given in b^r bonor, and 
which was to celebrate at tbe same time tbe vic- 
tory which tbe two emperors, the allies of Eug- 
land, were firmly belieyed to baye acbieyed oyer 
tbe usurper. 

Marianne Eibenberg, therefore, wore a brilliant 
tollet. Sbc was adomed wiib diamonds and costly 
jewelry, and looked as beautiful aud proud as a 
queen. She bad now reached tbe acme of her 
eareer. She was still lovely, and besides she bad 



become, as it werft, the protectress of t')c most 
i«fined Society of Yienna and tbe centre of the In- 
tellectual as well as aristocratic circles. She bad 
acoomplisbed her purpose. Marianne Meier, tho 
Jewess, was now a noble lady, to whom eyery- 
body was paying deference ; and Marianne, princess 
yon Eibenberg, feit so much at bome in her new 
Position, that she had berself almost forgotten 
who and wbat she had been in former times. 
Only Bometimes she remembered it, only wben 
such recoUections secured a triumph to her, and 
wben she met witb persons who bad formerly, at 
tbe best, tolerated her witb proud disdain in good 
sodety, and who did not deem it now beneath 
tbeir dignity to solicit an inyitation to her rcoep- 
tion-room as a fayor. 

This reception-room was now the only resort of 
good Society in Yienna, tbe only place wbere 
people were sure to meet always amidst tbe 
troubles and conyulsions of the times witb tbe 
most refined and patriotic men, and wbere they 
might rely on neyer finding any persons of doubt- 
ful patriotism, much less any French. 

But, it is true, since tbe imperial family had 
fled from Yienna, tbe reception-room of tbe 
Princess yon Eibenberg bad gradually become de- 
serted, for tbe members of tbe aristocracy bad 
retired to tbeir estates and Castles, and the minis- 
ters and high iiinctionaries bad accompanied tbe 
emperor and tbe imperial court to Olmütz. Tbe 
ambasstidoTS, too, were about to repair thither ; 
bence, tbe party giyen by tbe British minister, 
Lord Paget, to bis adored friend the Princess yon 
Eibenberg, was to celebrate not only tbe sup- 
posed yictory, but also bis departure from the 
capitaL 

Marianne, as we stated ajready, had just re- 
tumed from tbis party. Witb rapid steps, ab- 
Borbed in profound reflections, she was pacing her 
boudoir, muttering, now and tben, inaudible 
words, and from time to time heaying deep sigba 
as if feeling yiolent pain. Wben she walked past 
the large Yenetian mlrror, she stopped and con- 
templated tbe brilliant and imposing form it re- 
flected. 

*' It is true," she sidd, moumfully, ** the Princess 
yon Eibenberg is a beautünl and charming lady ; 
she has yery fine diamonds and a yery aristocratic 
title ; she is liymg in grand style ; she has yery 
many admirers ; she is adored and beloyed on ao- 
count of her entbusiastic patriotism ; she has got 
whateyer is able to beautify and adom life, and 
yet I see a cloud on tbis forebead which artists 
comparo witb that of tbe Ludovisian Juno, and 
diplomatists witb that of Pallas Athene. Wbat 
does tbis cloud mean ? Rcply to this qnestion, 
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yon, whom I see there in the mirror ; reply to it, 
proud woinan with the precioiu diadem, how does 
It come that you look so sad, although the world 
says that you are happy and highly honored f " 

She paused, and looked ahnost expectantly at 
her own image in the looking-glass. I^he dock 
oommenced all at once striking twdre. 

** Midnight ! " whispered Marianne ; ** midnight, 
the hotir in which ghosts walk I I will also call 
up a ghost/' she said, after a short pause ; " I 
will call it up and compel it to reply to me.*' 

And raising her arm toward the glittering, ra- 
diant image in the looking-glass, she sud in a 
loud and solenm voice : ^ Marianne Meier, rise 
from your grave and come hither to reply to my 
questions I Marianne Meier, rise and walk ; it is 
ihe Prmcess von Eibenberg who is calling you I 
Ah, I see you — ^it is you, Marianne ; you are look- 
ing at me with the melancholy eyes of those days 
when you had to bear so much contumely and dis- 
grace, and when you were sitting moumfully by 
the riyers of Babylon and weeping. Yes, I reo- 
ognize you ; you still wear the features of your 
ancestors of the tribe of Levi ; mcn pretend not 
to notice them any longer, but I see them. Ma- 
rianne Meier, now listen to what I am going to 
teil you, and reply to me : teil me what is the 
matter with the Princess von Eibenberg ? What 
is the reason she is not happy ? Look around in 
her house, Marianne Meier; you will behold 
there such opulence and magnificence as you 
never knew in the days of your childhood. Look 
at her gilt fumiture, her c&rpets and lustres ; look 
at the beautiful paintings on the walls, and at the 
splendid solid plate in her chests. Look at her 
yelvet and silk dresses, adomed with gold and 
silver embroidery ; look at her diamonds, her 
other precious stones and jewelry. Do you know 
still, Marianne Meier, how often^ in the days of 
your childhood and early youth, you have longed, 
with sealding tears, for all those things ? Do you 
know stOl, Marianne Meier, how ofben you have 
wrung your hands and wailed, * Would to God I 
were rieh ! For he who is rieh is happy I ' The 
Princess yon Eibenberg is rieh, Marianne Meier ; 
why, then, is she not happy ? If it had been pre- 
dicted to you at that time, when you were only 
sighing for wealth, Marianne Meier, that you 
would be a princess one day, and carry your Jew- 
ish head proudly erect in the most aristocratic So- 
ciety, would you not have believed that this was 
the acme of happiness, an^ that your boldest 
wishes had been fulfilled ? Ah, Marianne Meier, 
I have reached this acme, and yet it seems to me 
that I am much more remote from happiness than 
you ever were at that tune I Tou had then some- 



thing to struggle for ; you had a great um. But 
what have I got ? I have reached my aim, and 
there is uothing for me to acconiplish and to 
struggle for ! That is the secret of my mdan- 
choly; I have nothing to struggle for. I have 
reached the acme of my prosperity, and every 
Step I advance is a step down-hill toward the grave, 
and when the grave closes over me nothing will 
remain of me, and my name will be forgotten, 
while the name of the hateful usurper will resoimd 
through all ages like a golden harp ! Oh, a little 
glory, a little immortality on earth ; that, Mari- 
anne Meier, is what the ambitious heart of the 
Princess von Eibenberg is longing for ; that is the 
object for which she would willingly sacrifice yeara 
of her life. Life is now so boundlessiy tedious 
and empty ; it is nothing but a glittering phrase ; 
nothing but a smiling and gorgeous but dull rep- 
etition of the same thing I But, hark ! What 
is that ? " She suddenly interrupted herseif. " It 
seemed to me as if I heard Steps in the small cot' 
ridor. Yes, I was not mistaken. Somebody is at 
the door. Oh, it is he, then ; it is Gentz.'* 

She rushed toward the door, and opening it 
hastily, she said, " Is it you, my beloved iriend ? ** 

" If you apply this epithet to me, Marianne, 
yes, it is I,*' replied Gentz, entering the room. 

'* And tö whom eise should I apply it, Freder- 
ick ? " she asked, reproachfully. " Who but yoa 
has got a key to my house and to this door ? 
Who but you is allowed to enter my house and 
my room at any hour of the day or night ? " 

" Perhaps Lord Paget, my powerful and fine- 
looking riral," s(ud Gentz, carelessly, and withont 
^he least shade of bittemess, while he sat ^own 
on the sofa with evident Symptoms of weariness 
and exhaustion. 

" Are you jealous of Lord Paget ? *' she asked, 
taking a seat by his side, and placing her hand, 
sparkling with diamond-rings, on his Shoulder. 
" Remember, my friend, that it was solely in obe> 
dience to your advice that I did not r^ect the at* 
tentions of the dear lord and entered into this 
political liaison,^^ 

^* I know, I know,^' said G^ntz, deprecatingly; 
" nor have I c(Hne to quarrel with you about such 
trifles. I have not come as a jealous lover who 
wishes to upbraid his beloved with the attentions 
she has shown to other men, but as a poor, de- 
sponding man who appears before bis fiiend to 
pour his lamentations, his despair into her bosom, 
andtto ask her for a little sympctthy with his rage 
andsgriet" 

" My firiend, what has occurred ? '* asked Mari- 
anne, in dismay. ** Where have you been during 
the week, smce I have not seen you ? You took 
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»re of me in a hnrried note, stating that you 
woiüd set oat on an important Joumey, altbough 
you did not teil me whither yoa were going. 
Wfaere hare yoa been, Frederiek ? " 

** I was in Oknütz with the emperur and with 
the ministers/* sighed Gentz. ^ I hoped to pro- 
nH>te there the trinmph of the good cause and of 
dennuiy ; I hoped to witness a brilUant yictory, 
and now — ^*' 

^'And now?" asked Marianne, breathlessly, 
when G^tz paused. 

" Nov I have witneesed a disgraceful defeat^" 
groaned G^tz. 

Marianne uttered a cry, and her eyes flashed 
angrily. ** He has conquered again ? " she asked, 
in a husky yoiee. 

**He has conquered, and we have been beaten,^' 
exclaimed Gentz, in a loud and bitter tone. '* The 
last hope of Germany, nay, of Europe, is gone ; 
the Russians were defeated with us in a terrible 
battle. The disaster is an irretrievable one, all 
the armies of Prussia bdng unable to restore the 
lost Prestige of the ooalitionl* The Russians 
have already retreated, and the Emperor Alexan- 
der has set out to-night in order to retum to his 
dominions." 

** And A«," muttered Marianne, " ^ is celebrat- 
ing another triumph over us 1 He is marching on- 
ward proudly and victorioosly, while we are lying, 
cmshed and humiliated, in the dust of degrada- 
tion. Is it Thy will that it should be so, God in 
heaven ? *' she asked, tuming her eyes upward 
with an angry glance. " Hast Tbou no thunder- 
bolt for this Titan who is rebelling against the 
laws of the world ? Wut Thou permit thi9 up- 
start to render all countries unhappy, and to en- 
slave all nations f '' 

*' Yes, God permits him to do so," exclaimed 
Gentz, laughing scomfuUy. " Grod has destined 
him to be a scourge to chastise us for our own 
impotence. We do not succumb owine; to his 
greatness, but owing to our weakness. The Aus- 
trian cabinet is responsible for our misfortimes I 
I have long since perceired the utter lack of abil- 
ity, the contemptible character, nay, the infamy 
of this cabinet; m former times I used to de- 
nounce our Austrian cabinet to the other cabinets 
of Europe as the real source of the calamities of 
onr period, and to unveil to them the whole ter- 
rible truth. Oh, if they had heeded my wamings, 
when I wrote last June, and as late as in the be- 
ginning of August, to many prominent men, * Be- 
ware with whom you enter into a coalition ! Do 
not be decelyed by an illusory semblance of im- 

♦ Gentz^s own word8.^VMe Oentz's " Gorrespondence 
with «Tohannes yon Müller," p. IM. 



proyement They are the same %s ever ! With 
them no great nndertaking, either in the cabinet 
or in the field, will succeed'; their rejection is the 
conditio sine qua non of the preeeryation of Eu- 
rope. It was all in yaini Finally, I was left 
alone with my warnings; eyery one deserted 
me!"* 

" I did not desert yon, Frederick," Said Mari- 
anne, reproachfully, ** and I compelled Lord Paget, 
too, to Support your yiews. Thanks to our united 
effbrts, that stupid Count Colloredo, at least, was 
forced to withdraw from the cabinet." 

*'Tbat is a consolation, but no hope," Said 
Gentz. ** So long as the other ministers will re- 
tain their positions, eyery tbing will be in yidn. 
Eyery thing is so diseased and rotten that, unless 
the whole be thrown away, there is no reasonable 
hope left. I hoped the Emperor of Russia would 
boldly denounce the incapacity of the cabinet, 
and by his powerful influence succeed in cleansing 
our Augean stable, but he is too gentle for such 
an undertaking, and has no man of irresistible 
power and energy at his side. He beheld our 
misery; he greatly deplored it, but refiised to 
meddle with the domestio affairs of Austria. Thus 
eyery thing was lost, and he was himself disgrace- 
f\illy defeated." 

"And now we haye submitted altogether?" 
asked Marianne. **We haye made peace with 
the usurper? " 

*' We haye hegged him to make peace with us, 
you mean, and he will dictate the terms in which 
we shall haye «o acquiesce. Oh, Marianne, when 
I think of the cyents of the last few days, I am 
seized with rage and grief, and hardly know how 
I shall be able to liye henceforward. Just listen 
how we haye begged for peace I Testerday, two 
days after the battle, the Emperor Francis sent 
Prince John of Lichtenstein to Napoleon, who had 
established his headquarters at Austerlitz, in a 
mansion belonging to the Eaunitz family, to ex- 
press to the conqueror his wish to haye an inter- 
view with him at the adyanced posts. Napoleon 
granted it to him, and the Emperor of Germany 
went to his conqueror to heg for peace. He was 
accompanied by none but Lamberti to the meet- 
ing, which was to take place in the open field. 
Bonaparte received him, surrounded by all his 
generals, chamberlains, and masters of ceremo* 
nies, and with the whole pomp of his imperial 
dignity." t 

"Oh, what a terrible disgrace and humilia- 

* Oentz^s " Correspondenoe," etc., p. 144. 

t This acconnt of the interylew of the two empcron 
may be fonnd verbatim In a letter from Gentz to Johan- 
nes yon Müller. Tide "■ Gorrespondence,*' etc., p. 161 
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tion ! " exclaimed Marianne, bmsting into teara, 
wbile she tore the diadem with a wfld gestnre 
from her hair and hurled It to the floor. *' Who 
dares to adom himself after events eo utterly 
ignominioua have occurred?'* she ejaculated — 
** who dares to carry his head erect afler Germany 
has been thus trampled nnder footl The Em- 
peror of Germany haa b^gged the invader to 
make peace; he has hnmbly solicited it like a 
beggar askmg ahnst And has the conqueror 
gradously granted his request? Oh, teil me 
every thing, Frederick ! What iook place at that 
interview ? What did they say to each other ? *' 

'* I can teil you but little about it," said Gentz, 
shrug^ng his Shoulders, ^* for the two emperors 
conversed without witnessea. Bonaparte left his 
Buite at the bivouac fire kindled by his soldlers, 
and Lambert! also went thither. The two em- 
perors then embraced each other like two friends 
who had not met for years." * 

" And the Emperor Francis had not suffioient 
strength to strangle the fiend with his arms ? *' 
asked Marianne, trembling with wrath and grief. 

** He had neither the strength nor the inclina- 
tion, I suppose," said Gentse, shragging hJb Shoul- 
ders. *' When Napoleon released the unfortunate 
Emperor Francis from his arms, he pointed with 
a proud glance toward heaven and said: *Sach 
fre the palaces which your miyesty has obliged 
me to inhabit for these three months.* 

** * The abode in them,' " replied the Austrian 
monarch, * makes you so thriving that you have 
no rigbt to be angry with me for it' 

*' * I only ask your majesty,' said Napoleon, 
hastily, * not to renew the war against France.' 

** * I pledge you my word as a man and a sover- 
eign. that I shall do so no more,' replied Francis, 
loudly and unhesitatingly. The conversation then 
was continued in a lower tone, and neither Lam- 
bert! nor t^e French marshals were able to un- 
derstand another word." f 

** The interview lasted two hours, and theo the 
two emperors parted with reiterated demonstra- 
tions of cordiality. The Emperor Francis retumed 
eilently, and absorbed in his reflections to his 
headquarters at Austerlitz. Hitherto he had not 
uttered a word ; but when he saw the Prince von 
Lichtenstein, he beckoned him to approach, and 
Biud to him in a low voice, and with suppressed 
anger, * Now that I have seen him, he is more in- 
tolerable to me than ever.' f Tiiat was the only 
uttcranoe he gave to his rage ; as for the rest, he 
seemed contented with the terms he obtained." 

• HlstoricaL 

t "M6moire8 da Duo de Bovlgo,** vol. ii, p. 21& 

X Hänsser'B "* Histoiy of Qermany,*' vol. li., p. 690. 



*' And were the terms honocable ? '* asked Mail 
anne. 

" Honorable ! " said Gentz, shrugging bis Shoul- 
ders. *' Napoleon demanded, above all, that the 
Russian army should retire speedily firom tbe 
Austrian territories, and the emperor promised 
this to him. Hence, the Emperor Alexander has 
departed; the Russian anny is retreating; one 
part of it is going to Prusäa, while the other is 
retuming to Poland. The cabinet of Yiemia, 
therefore, is free ; that Is to say, it is left to its 
own peculiar infamy without any bounds what* 
over, and thus peace will be made soon ^lough. 
Thoee oontemptible men will submit to any thing, 
provided he gives up Vienna. Unance-minister 
Hchy Said to me in Olmütz yeaterday, 'Peace 
will be cheap, if we have merely to cede the Tyrol, 
Venice, and a portion of Upper Austria, and we 
should be content with such terms.' Ah, if (hey 
could only be got rid of^ what a splendid thing 
the fall of the monarchy would be I But to lo96 
the provinces, honor, Gferraany, Europe, and to 
keq> Fichy, Ungart, Cobenzl, CoUenbach, Lam- 
bert!, Dietrichstdn — ^no satisfaction, no revenge»^ 
not a Single one of the dogs hung or quartered, — 
it is impossible to digest ihcU / " * 

** It is true," said Marianne, musingly, and in a 
low voice, " this is a boundless disgrace ; and if 
men will submit to it, and bow their heads, it is 
time for women to raise theirs, and to become 
lionesses in order to tear the euemy opposing 
them 1 And what do you intend doing now, my 
friend ? " she then asked aloud, foneiblj dispd* 
ling her painful emotions. ** What are your pros- 
pects ? What plan of battle will you draw up 
for US ? " 

*^ I have no prospects at all, and I have given 
up drawing plans of battle," said Gentz, sigbing. 
" After exhausting my last strength for five days 
during my sojoum in Olmütz, I am done with 
every thing, and I have withdrawn weary and 
satiated ad nauseam. Our ministers have gone 
to Presburg, for the purpose of negotiating there 
with the plenipotentiaries of Bonaparte about the 
terms of peace." 

*^And wbere is A« at present — where is the 
proud triumphcUor f " asked Marianne, hastily. 

** He left Austerlitz to-night, and will reside 
again at Schönbrunn until peace has been cod> 
cluded." 

" Ah, in Schönbrunn ! " said Marianne, " that is 
to say, here in Vienna. And you, Frederick, will 
you remain here, too ? " 

"After making peace, they will banish me, of 

♦ Gentz^s own words. — ^Vide his ** Correspondenoe with 
Johannes von MüUer,^ p. lÖS. 
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eouTse, from Yienna; for Bonap&rte knows my 
hatred agamst him, and moreoTer, he knows it to 
be implaeable. Henoe, I prefer going roluntarily 
lato ezile, and shall repair to Breslau, wbere I 
sball find plenty of friends and aoquaintances. 
There I will liye, amuse myself, be a man like all 
of thon, tbat is to say, gratify notbing but my 
egotism, and take rest after so many annoyances 
and stragg^es.'* 

**Tfaat Gannot be tnie — ^that cannot be pos- 
siblel" exclaimed Marianne, ardently. *'A Pa- 
triot, a man like yon, does not repose and amuse 
himself, while bis country is planged into misery 
and disgrace. I repeat to you irbat Arnauld said 
to bis friend Nicole, wben the latter, tired of the 
Btruggle ibr Jansenism, declared to him that he 
vould retire and repose : * Vom reposer ! Eh! 
nfweMfous p€U poitr votu rtpoMT VHemiU ionte 
enühref^ If those men were filled with so un- 
djing an enthusiasm for an insipid quarrel about 
mere sophistries, how could you take rest, since 
etemity itself, wbether it be repose or motion, 
ofifers nothing more sublime than a straggle for 
the liberty and dignity of the world ? " 

** Qod bless you for these words, Marianne I " 
exclaimed Gentz, enthusiastically, while he em- 
braced bis friend passionately, and imprinted a 
glowing kis8 on her forehead. ** Oh, Marianne, I 
ODly wished to try you ; I wanted to see wbether, 
with the ardor of your lore for me, the ardor of 
the holy cause represented by me, had also left 
you ; I only wanted to know wbether, now tbat 
you love me no longer — *^ 

**And how can you say that I love you no 
kmger f *' she interrupted bim. "' Have I de- 
served so bitter a reproach ? *' 

"It is no reproach, Marianne,'* said Gentz, 
moumfully ; " you have paid your tribute to the 
Tadllating, changeable, and fickle Organization 
peculiar to every llving creature ; and so have I, 
perhaps. We are all perishable, and hence our 
feelings mnst be perishable also. Above all, love 
is a most precious, fragrant, and enchanting rose ; 
but its life lasta but a day, and then it withers. 
Happy are those, therefore, who have improred 
this day and enjoyed the beauty of the rose, and 
passionately inhaled its fragrance. We did so, 
Marianne ; and when we now look back to our 
day of blissful lore, we raay say, * It was deligbt* 
ful and intoxicating, and with its memories it will 
died a golden, sunny lustre over our whole life.* 
Ijet US not revile it, therefore, for having passed 
away, and let us not be angiy with ourselves for 
not being able tö prolong it. The rose has faded, 
but the Stern, from which it bnrst forth, must re- 
main to us ; it is our Immortal part Tbat stem 



is the harmony of our sentiments ; it is the con 
sonance of our ideas; in short, the seeds of 
friendship bave ripened in the withered flower of 
our love. I have not, therefore, come to you, 
Marianne, to seek for my belored, bat to find 
my friend — the friend who understands me, who 
shares my views, my grief, my despair, and my 
rage, and who is ready to aspire with me to one 
goal, and to seek with me for it in one way. This 
goal is the defiverance of Germany from the chains 
of slavery.** 

" Abore all, the annihilation of the tyrant who 
wants to enslave us 1 " exclaimed Marianne, with 
flashing eyes. ** Teil me the way leading to that 
goal ; I will enter it, even if it sbould be necessary 
for me to walk on tboms and pointed swords I *' 

^* The goal lies before us dearly and distinctly," 
said Gentz, sadly ; ** but the way leading to it is 
still obstructed, and so norrow and low that we 
are compelled, for the time being, to adyance 
yery slowly on our knees. But we must take 
spades and work, so that the way may become 
wider and higher, and that we may walk on it one 
day, not with bowed heads, but drawn up to our 
füll height, our eyes flashing, and sword in band. 
Let US prepare for that day ; let us work in tbe 
dark shafl, and other laborers will join us, and, 
like US, take spades and dig ; and in the dead of 
night, with ctirses on our lips and prayers in our 
hearts, we will dig on; dig like moles, until we 
have finally reached our goal, and barst forth into 
the sunshine of the day which will restore liberty 
to Germany. At the present time, sscbbt sog»- 
TiES may become yery useflil. I always hated 
and despised whateyer bore that name ; but ne- 
cessity knows no law, and now I am obliged to 
hail them as the harbingers of a blessed fiiture.* 
Like the first churcb, the great secret society of 
Germany ought to be enj;busiastic, self-reliant, 
and tboroughly organized; its aim ought to be 
the deslruction of Bonaparte's ^tyranny, recon- 
struction of the states, restoration of the leglti- 
mate soyereigns, introduction of a better System 
of goyemment, and last, eyerlasting resistance to 
the principles which haye brought about our in- 
düference, prostration, and meanness. And now, 
Marianne, I come to ask you as the worthiest 
Patriot, as the most intrepid and generous man 
I know and reyere— Marianne, will yoa join this 
secret society ? " 

He gaye her bis band with a glance füll of the 
most profound emotion; and she retumed bis 
glance with her large, open eyes, warmly grasping 
bis band. 

♦ Gents^i own worda— Tide •* Oonespondenoe,** etc. 
, P.16& 
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^ I will, 00 help me God ! *' she mid, eolemnly ; 
'* I will join yoiir Beeret society, and I will trayel 
Around and win over men to our leagae. I will 
Beek for catacombs where we may pray, and ex- 
hört, and encourage each other to straggle on 
with imflagging zeaL I will enlist brethren and 
adherents in all circlen, in the higheat as well 
äs in the lowest; and the peasant aa well as 
the prinee, the coontess as well as the citizen's 
wife, shall become brethren and sisters of the 
holy oovenant, the aim of which is to be the de- 
liverance of Germany from the tyrant's yoke. 
My activity and zeal to promote the good work 
you have begun shall prove to yon, my friend, 
whether I love yöa still) and whether my mind 
has oomprehended you." 

**I coanted on your mind, Marianne, after I 
eeased building my hopes on your heart ! *' ex- 
claimed Genta, " and I was not mistaken. Your 
mind has oomprehended me; it is the same as 
mine. Let us, therefore, go to work with joyful 
courage and make our first Steps forward. The 
time when there was still a hope that the sword 
might saye our cause is past; the sword lies 
broken at our feet. Now we hare two weapons 
left, but they are no less Sharp, outting, and fatal 
than the sword." 

** Theae weapons are the tongue and the pen ? " 
saiJ Marianne, smiling. 

** Yes, you have undeiptood me," said Gentz, 
joyfully, ^ these are our weapons. You, my beau- 
tiful comrade, will wield one of these weapons, 
the tongue, and I shall wield the other, the pen. 
And I have already commenoed doing so, and 
written in the sleepless nights of these last few 
days a pamphlet which I should like to flit, like a 
pigeon, over Germany, so that everywhere it may be 
Seen, understood and appreciated. The title of this 
pamphlet is Chrmany m her Ikqtesl DeffradtUiwi. 
It is an outcry of my grief, by which I intend 
arousing the German people, so that they may 
wake up at last from their long torpor, seize the 
sword and rise in the exuberance of their vigor for 
the purpose of expelling the tyrant But, alas ! 
where shall I find one who will dare to print it ; 
a oensor who will not expunge its most powerful 
passages ; and, finally, booksellers who will ven- 
ture to offer so bold a work to their customers t " 

*' Give your maausoript tonte/" exclaimed Ma- 
rianne, enthusiasücally : " I will cause it to be 
printed, and if there should be no booksellers to 
drculate it, I will travel as your agent throughout 
the whole of Gkrmany, and in the night-time se- 
cretlv scatter your pamphlet in the streets of all 
the German eitles, so that their inhabitants may 
find itin the moming — a manna fallen from heaven 
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sun. 

*^You loYO the Oountess of Lankoronskt, 
then?" 

" She is to me the quintessence of all womanly 
and of many manly aoc(Hnplishments I " exclaimed 
Gentz, enthusiastically. 

"And she will also join our seeret sodetyf** 
asked Marianne. 

" No," sud Gentz, hastily. " My heart adores 
her, but my mind will never forget that she is t 
Russian. Next to cold death and the Freach, I 
hate nothing so cordially as the Bussiana." 



to nourish and inTigorate thon. Oive your man 
usoript to me, Frederiok Gentz ; let it be the fint 
solenm aet of our Beeret league t " I 

** Just See how well I understood you, and ho« 
entirely I oounted on your Cooperation, Marianne," 
said Gentz, drawing a small package from bis side 
pocket and placing it in her hands. " Here is my 
manuscript ; seek for a printer and for a book- 
Seiler to publish it ; give it the blessing of yoar . 
protection, and promote its general drculation to j 
the best of your ability." 

"I shall do so most assuredly," replied Ma- 
rianne, placing her band on the package, ta 
though she were taking an oath. ** In less than 
a month^s time the Grerman people shall read this 
pamphlet It shall be only the first comet which 
the seeret league of which we are now membera 
causes to appear on the dark political firmament 
Gount on me; your manuscript will be pnb- 
Ushed." 

Gentz bent over her band and kissed it. He 
then rose. 

"My purpose is acoomplished," he said; "I 
came to Vienna only to see you and enlist you as 
a member of my seoret society. My purpose is 
accomplished, and I shall set out within an 
hour." 

" And why are you in such a hurry, my friend ? 
Why depart in so stormy and wintry a night ?^ 
asked Marianne. " Romain with me for another 
day." 

" It is impossible, Marianne," said Gentz, depre- 
catingly. " Friends like ourselres must have no 
secrets from each other, and are allowed fearlessly 
to teil each other every thing. The Oountess of 
Lankoronska is wfdting for me; I shaQ set OQt 
with her for Breslau." 

"Ah," exclaimed Marianne, reproachfully, 
" Lord Paget, too, is going to leave Yienna, bat I 
üo not desert you in Order to accompany him ; I 
remain." 

"You are the sun around which the planets 
are rerolring," said Gentz, smiling; "but I am 
nothing but a planet I am revolving around my 
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** SiSm yoQ have Hved for a month with a Bassian 
lady, of whom you are enamuored.** 

*'ADd precisely in this month my hatred has 
inereased to an astonishing extent I despise the 
Austrians ; I am indignant at tbeir weakness, but 
atill I also pity them ; and when I see them, as 
was tbe case this time, trampled under foot by the 
Buseian barbarians, my Germat^ bowels tanii and 
I feel tbat the Austrians are mv brethren. Dur- 
ing the last few days I have frequently met Oon- 
f^tantine, the grand-duke, and the other distin- 
guished Russians : and tbe blind, stupid, and im- 
pudent national pride with which they assailed 
Austria and Germany generally, calling our coun- 
try a despicable part of earth, where none but 
traltors and cowards were to be fouod, cut me to 
the quick. I know very well that we are at pres- 
ent Bcarcely allowed to maintain our dignity as 
Genzums ; our govemment has reduced us to so 
degradlng a position : but when we keep in mind 
what the Jhiasians are, compared with ua ; when 
we have mournfully witnessed for two months that 
they are unable, in spite of the bravgjv of their 
troops, to roake any headway agaiiSpe French, 
and that they have injured rathcr tnan improved 
our condition ; when we see those insulting and 
scoming us who cannot even elaim the merit of 
having saved us, only then we become fuUy alive 
to the consciousness of our present degradation 
and abject misery I " * 

" God be praised that such are your thoughts ! " 
exclaimed Marianne, ** for now I may hope at least 
tbat the Countess of Lankoronska, even though 
every thing shoald fall here, will not succeed in 
enticing yoa to Russia. I am sure, Gentz, you 
will not accompany her to the cold, distant 
north ! " 

"God forbidl" replied Gentz, ßhuddering. 
" If every thing should fail, I shall settle some- 
where in the southern provinces of Austria, in 
Carinthia or in the Tyrol, where one may hear the 
people speak German, and live there with the 
planta and Stars which I know and love, and with 
God, in some warm nook, no matter what tyrant 
or proconsul may rule over me.f And now, Ma- 
rianne, let US part I do not promise that our 
meeting will be a joyful one, for I hardly count on 
any more joyful days, but I say that we will meet 
at the right hour. And the right hour will be for 
US only the hour when we shall have reached the 
goal of our secret league; when we shall have 
aroused the German people, and when^ they will 
rise like a courageous giant whom no one is able 
to withstand, and who will expel the invader with 

^^»^— ^-^ ■■■ ^■■■ ■■■ ■■■■ ■■ 

* Gentz'B own worda->**Corre8pond6noe,** pp^ 16^ M7. 
t Ibid., p.m. 



his hordoB from the boü of Germany I Faie 
weUI" 

"Farewell,'* said Marianne, feelingly. '^My 
friend will always be welcome, and cordial greet- 
ings will be in störe for him whenever he oomea. 
Remember that, my friend; I sayno more *my 
beloved,' for the Coimtess of Lankoronska might 
be jealous l " 

'* And she might inform Lord Paget of it," said 
Gentz, smiling. He then kissed Marianne's band, 
and took his hat and overcoat. *'Farewell, -Ma- 
rianne, and do not forget our league and my man« 
uscript" 

" I shall not forget any thing, for I shall not 
forget you,** she rq[>]ied, giving him her band. 

Thus, band in band, they walked to the door ; 
then they nodded a last silent greeting to each 
other, and Gentz left the room. 

Marianne listened to his steps untü they had 
died away. She then drew a deep breath, and 
commenced once more slowly pacing the room. 

The tapers on the silver chandeliers had bumed 
down very low, and their liquid wax trickled 
slowly and lazily on the marble table. Whenever 
Marianne passed them, the draught fanned them 
to a blaze ; then they shed a lurid ligbt on the 
tall, queenly form in the magnificent dress, and 
grew dim again when Marianne stepped back into 
the darker parts of the long room. 

Suddenly she exclaimed in a joyful voice ; 
'' Yes, I have found it at last I That is the patfa 
leading to the goal ; that is the path I have to 
pursue." With rapid steps she hastened back to 
the looking-glasa. "Marianne Meier,*' she cried 
aloud^" Marianne Mder, listen to what I am go- 
ing to teil you. The Princess von Eibenbeig has 
discovered a remedy to dispel her weariness and 
duU repose — a remedy that will immortallze her 
name. Good-night^ Marianne M^er, now you may 
go to sleep, for the Princess von Sibenberg will 
take care of herseif ! " 
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Mabiahnb was awakened afler a short and 
calm slumber by the low sound of stealthy steps 
approaching her couch. She opened her eyes 
hastUy, and beheld her mistress of ceremonies, 
who Btood at her bedside, holding in her hand a 
golden salver with a letter on it. 

"What, Camilla," she asked, in terror, «'yoa 
have not yet dispatohed tbe letter which I gave 
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yon last night ? Did I not inBtnict you to have 
it delivered by the footman early in the mom- 
ing?" 

'* Yes, your highness, and I have faithfully car- 
ried out your orders." 
" Well, and this letter ? »' 
*' Is the majores reply. Your highness ordered 
me to awaken tou as Boon as the footman would 
bring the answer." 

Marianne hastilyseized the letter and brokethe 
seal. 

" He will come," she said, loudly and joyfully, 
after readiog the few lines the letter contained. 
" What o*clock is it, Camilla ? " 

" Your highness, it is just ten o*clock." 
'* And I am looking for yisitors already at eleven 
o'clöck. Quick, Madame Camilla, teil my maidto 
arrange every thing in the dressing-room. Flease 
See to it yourself that I may find there an elegant, 
rieh, and not too matrolily, morning costume.** 

" Will your highness put on the dress which 
Lord Paget received the other day for you from 
London? " asked Madame Camilla. ** Your high- 
ness has neTer jet wom it, and his lordship would 
doubtless rejoice at seeing your highness in this 
charming costume." 

" I do not expect Lord Paget," said Marianne, 
with a Stern glance ; " besides, yoa ought to con- 
fine your advice to matters relating to my toilet. 
Do not forget it any more. Now bring me my 
chocolate, I will take it in bed. In the mean time 
cause an invigorating, perfumed bath to be pre- 
pared, and teil the cook that I wish him to serve 
up a sumptuous breakfast for two persons in the 
small dining-room in thecourse of an hour. 60." 
Madame Camilla withdrew to caiyry out the va- 
rious Orders her mistress had given her, but she 
did not do so joyfully and readily as usual, but 
with a grave face and carewom air. 

" There is something going on," she whispered, 
slowly gliding down the corridor. ** Yes, there is 
something going on, and at length I shall have an 
opportunity for spying and reporting what I have 
discovered. Well, I get my pay from two men, 
from the French govemor of Vienna and from 
Lord Paget Would to God I could serve both 
of them to-day 1 As for Lord Paget, I have al- 
ready some news for him, for Mr. Ton Gentz was 
with her last night, and remained for two hours ; 
my mistress then wrote a letter to Major von 
Brandt, which I had to dispatch early in the 
morning. And this is exactly the point, concem- 
ing which I do not know whether it ought to be 
reported to my Frenoh customer or to the English 
lord. Well, I will consider the matter. I will 
watch every step of hers, for it is certain that 



something extraordinary is going ön faere, and 1 
want to know what it is." 

And, after taking this resolution, Madame Ca« 
millaaccelerated her steps to deliverthe Orders of 
the princess to the cook. 

An hour later, the lady's maid had finished th« 
toilet of the princess, who approached the large 
loolcing-glass in order to cast a last critical look 
on her appearance. 

A charming «mile of satisfaction overspread 
her fair face when she beheld her enchanting 
Image in the glass, and she said, with a triumpb- 
ant air, " Yes, it is true, this woman is beautiful 
enoügh even to court the favor of an emperor. 
Do you not think so, too, Madame Camilla ? " 

Madame Camilla had watched, with a very a^ 
tentive and grave face, every word her mistress 
uttered, but now she hastened to smile. 

" Your highness," she said, " if we lived still 
in the days of the ancient gods, I would not tnist 
any butterfly nor any bird, nay, not even a gold- 
piece, for, behind every thing, I should suspect 
Jove disguised, for the purpose of surprising my 
beautiful mistress." 

Marianne laughed. ** Ah, how leamed you are," 
she Said. " You refer even to the disguised bull 
of poor Europa and to the golden rain of Danae. 
But fear not ; no disguised god will penetrateinto 
my rooms, for unhappily the time of gods and 
demi-gods is past." 

" Nevertheless, those arrogant French would 
like to make the world believe that M. Bonaparte 
had restored that time," said Madame Camilla, 
with a contemptuous air; "they would like to 
persuade us that the son of that Corsican lawyer 
was a last and belated son of Jove." 

"Oh!" exdaimed Marianne, triumphantly; 
*' the World shall discover sooJi enough that he is 
nothing but a miserable son of earth, and that bis 
immortality, too, will find sufficient room between 
six blackboards. I know, Camilla, you hate the 
usurper as ardently, as bitterly and vindictively as 
I do, and this hatred is the sympathetic link unit- 
ing me with you. Well, let me teil you that your 
hatred will speedily be gratified, and that your 
vindictlveness will be satiated. Pray to God, 
Camilla, that He may bless the band about to be 
raised against the tyrant ; pray to God that He 
may sharpen the dagger which may soon be aimed 
at his heart ! The world has suffered enough ; it is 
time that it should find an avenger of its wrongs ! *' 

" Major von Brandt," announced a footman, en* 
tering the room. 

**Conduct the major to the drawing-room,** 
fiud Marianne, hastily; **I will join him di> 
rectiy." 
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She cast a last triamphant look on ihe mirror, 
tnd theo left the Aom. 

Madame Camilla watched her, with a eoowlf 
nntil the door had closed behmd her. " Now I 
know whom I have to inform of her doings,'^ ehe 
muttered. " They concem the French govemor ; 
I have to take pains, however, to find out more 
, abont her schemes, so that m j report may em- 
brace as mach important mformation as possible. 
The better the news, the better tke pay.'* 

Marianne had meanwhile gone to the drawing- 
room. A tall, elderly offieer, in Austrian uniform, 
with the epaulets of a major, came to meet her, 
and bent down to kiss reverentially the band 
which she offered to him. 

Marianne saluted him with a fascinating smile. 
" You have entirely forgotten me, then, major ? " 
sbe asked. ** It was necessary for me to invite 
you in order to induce you to pay me a visit ? " 

" I did not know whether I might dare to ap- 
pear before you, most gradous prmeess," saidthe 
major, respectfuUy. "The hist time I had the 
honor of waiting on you, I met your highness in 
the cirde of your distinguished friends who used 
to be mine, too. But nobody liad a word of wel- 
come, a pleasant smile for me, and your highness, 
it seemed to me, did not notice me during the 
whole evening. Wbenever I intended to approach 
you, you averted your face and entered intö so 
animated a conversation with one of the bystand- 
ers, that I oould not venture to interrupt it. 
Hence I withdrew, my heart filled with grief and 
despair, for I certainlybelieved that your highness 
wished to banish me from your reoeption-room 
forever.*' 

"And you consoled yourseif for this banish- 
ment in the reoeption-room of the French gov- 
enior whom the great Emperor Napoleon had 
^ven to the good city of Yienna, I suppose ? " 
Bflkod the princess, with an arch smile. " And 
you would have never come back to me unless I 
had taken the bold resolution to invite you to my 
house ? *' 

'* By this invitation you have rendered me the 
happiest of mortals, most gracious princess," ex- 
claimed the major, emphatically. "You have re- 
opened to me the gates of Paradise, while, in my 
despair, I believed them to be closed against me 
forever." 

"Oonfess, migor," said Marianne, laughing, 
" that you did not make the slightest attempt to 
see whether these gates were merely %jar orreally 
closed. ünder the present clrcumstances we may 
speak honesüy and frankly to each other. You 
believed me to be an ardent patriot, one of those 
forious adversaries of the Frenoh and their mle, 
16 



who do not look upon Napoleon as a kero and 
genius, but only as a tyrant and usurper. B» 
cause I was the intimate friend of Lord Paget and 
M. von Gentz, of the Princesses von Oarolath and 
Glary, of the Gountess von CoUor^do, and Count 
Gobenzl, you believed that my political sentiments 
coincided with theirs ? '* 

" Yes, your highness, indeed that is what I be- 
lieved,^* said Major von Brandt, " and as you want 
me to teil the truth, I will oonfess that it was the 
reason why I did not venture to appear again in 
your drawing-room. I have never denied that I 
am an enthusiastic admirer of that great man who 
is conquering and subjugating the whole world, 
because God has destined him to be its master. 
Hence, I never was able to comprehend the an- 
dacity of those who instigated our gracious and 
noble Emperor Francis to wage war agunst tho 
victorious hero, and as a true and sincere patriot 
I now bless the dispensations of fate which com- 
pels US to make peace with Napoleon the Great, 
for Austria can regain her former prosperity onlj 
by maintaining peace and harmöny with Franoe. 
The war against France has brought the barbarian 
hordes of Russia to Germany ; after the condusion 
of peace, France will assist us in expelling these 
unclean and unwelcome guests from the soll of cmr 
fatherland." 

Marianne had listened to him smilingly and 
with an air of unqualified assent Only once a 
slight blush, as if produced by an ebullition of 
suppressed anger, had mantled her cheeks — only 
for a brief moment she had frowned, but she 
quickly overcame her Indignation and appeared 
as smiliog and serene as before. 

" I am precisely of your opinion, my dear ma- 
jor,'' she said, with a fascinating nod. 

"Your highness assents to the views I have 
just uttered?" exclaimed the m^jor, in joyfiil 
suiprise. 

" Do you doubt it still ? ^ she asked. " Haw 
I foUowed, then, the example of all my frienda, 
even that of Lord Paget and Gentz f Have I fled 
from the capital because the Emperor Napoleon, 
with bis army, has tumed bis victorious stepa 
toward Vienna? No, I have remained, to the 
dismay of all of them ; I have remained, althougfa 
my prolonged sojoum in Vienna has deprived me 
of two of my,dearest friends, and brought aboot 
an everlasting rüpture between myself and Lord 
Paget, as well as Herr von Gentz. I have remained 
because I was unable to withstand any longer the 
ardent yeaming of my heart — ^because I wished 
to get at length a sight of the hero to whom the 
whole World is bowing. But look, my footman 
oomes to teil me that my breakfast has been 
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•enred. Toa mitst oonsent to be my guest to-day 
«ad breakfast with me.** 

She took tfae mtgor^a arm and went with bim 
to tbe dining-room. In the middle of it a table 
liad been «et, on wbich splendid pdiSa^ lusdons 
tropical fhiitg, and well-spioed 9alami» agreeably 
■nrprised tbe major bj tbeir appetizing odor, 
whtle golden Rbenish wine and dark Tokaj in 
tbe wbite decanters seemed to beckon bim. 

They took seats at the table in elastio, soft ann- 
efaain, and for a whäe tbe converaation was inter- 
rnpted, for tbe pastry and the other dainty dishes 
«bsorbed their whole attention. The major, wbo 
was noted for bis epicarism, eigoyed the deltca- 
t^ served up to bim with the profonnd serious- 
BSBS and immovable tranquillity of a pbilosopher. 
Besides, the princess shared bis ei^'oyment after a 
while by her oonversation, sparkling with wit and 
•hnmor; she was inexhaustible in telling piquant 
«necdotes and merry boriFmotB ; she portrayed her 
«Inends and aequaintanoes in so skilful a manner 
that the m^jor did not know whether to admire 
their striking resemblance or the talent with 
wbich she rendered their weak traits most oon- 
•picuous. 

When they had reaohed the dessert, tbe prin- 
cess made a sign to tbe footman to leave tbe 
room, and she remained alone with the major. 
With her own fair band she pom«d fragrant Syra- 
cusan wine into bis glass, and begged bim to 
drink tbe bealth of Napoleon tbe Grreat 

** And your bighuess will not do me tbe honor 
to take wine with me ? " asked tbe miyor, point- 
ing at the empty giass of tbe princess. 

She smiled and sbook her bead. ^I never 
drink wine," she said ; " wine is a magician wbo 
suddenly tears the mask from my face and com- 
pels ray Ups to speak the truth which they would 
otherwise, perhaps, never have nttered. Bnt I will 
make an exception this time ; tbis time I will fill 
my glass, for I must drink tbe bealth of the great 
emperor. Poor some wine into it, and let us cry : 
* Long live Napoleon the Great I ' " 

She drank some of the fiery sontbem wine, and 
her predictiön was falfilled. Tbe wine took the 
mask from her face, and loosened tbe fettors of 
her tongue. 

Her eyes beamed now with tbe fire of entiui- 
'Siasm, uid the rapturous praise of N(q)oleon 
flowed from her Ups like a torrent of the most 
glowmg poetry. 

She was wondrously beautiful m her enljinsias- 
tio ardor, with tbe flaming blosb on her cheeks, 
with her flasbing eyes and quivering Hps, die 
sweet smile of wbieh showed two rows of peai4y 
teeth. 



''Oh,** exclaimed tbe mi^or, fascinated by hd 
loveliness, *' why is the great Imperor not here-l 
why does he not hear your enchanting words-l 
why is he not permitted to admire yoa in jg^ 
radiant beauty^l " 

"Why am I not allowed to hasten to bim 
Order to sink down at bis feet and worship him? 
exclaimed Marianne, fervently. " Why am I m 
allowed to lie for a blissfal hour before him 
my knees in odier to beg with scalding tears bi 
pardon for tbe batred wbich formerly filled m; 
Roul against him, and to eonfess to him that nf 
hatred bas been transformed into bonndless li 
and ecstatic adoration ? Where sball I find 
friend who will pity my longing, and open for 
the path leadmg to bim ? Such a friend I sho 
reward with a gold-piece for every minate of 
bUss, for every minnte I should be allowed to if 
main near the great emperor.*' 

'*Do you speak in eamest, your bighness?' 
asked Msgor von Brandt, grarely and almost bA 
emnly. 

"In solemn eamest 1** assererated Hariaimfe 
" A gold-piece for every minate of an interriei 
with the Emperor Napoleon.** 

"Well, then,** said the major, joyfully, "1 
sball procure this interview for yon, your higk- 
ness, and your beauty and fascinating loveliD< 
will cause tbe emperor not to count the minnt 
nor tbe bonrs dther, so that it will be only n 
sury for me to reduce the hours to minutes.** 

" A gold-piece for every minute ! " repeai 
Marianne, whose face was radiant with joy ani 
happinesa. "Oh, you look at me doubtinglf' 
you believe that I am only joking, and sball 
keep afterward what I am now promising.** 

" Most graoious princess, I believe that entb» 
siasm bas carried you away to a promise the ao 
ceptance of wbich would be an abuse of your goi- 
erosity. Suppose the emperor, fasoinated by yooi 
wit, your beauty, your charming conversatioo, 
should remain four hours with you, that woald be 
a very bandsome number of gold-pieces for me!" 

Instead of replying to bim, Marianne took tbe 
silver bell and rang it. 

" Bring me pen, ink, and paper, a buming eaO' 
die and sealing-wax,** she said to the footman wbo 
entered. 

In a few minutes every thmg had been brennt 
to her, and Marianne hastily wrote a few lines. 
She then diew tbe seal-ring from her finger and 
affixed her seial to the paper, which she handed to 
the major. 

" Read it aloud,** ehe said. 

The major read : 

" I promise to Migor von Brandt, in esse ^ 
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Bt£9|iion!d procare me an interriew wltb the Emperor 
ri^ilfapoleoii, to pay bim for everj minate of thia in- 
j!i,;ig|emeir a Ioais-d*or aa a token of mj gratitude. 

m:V " MaRIANMX, FbINCBSS TON ElBENBSBQ." 

« 

*' Are yoa content and oonvlncedt ** aaked the 
noIrinceM." 

,u j "I am, your highness.'* 
liTc) ''And yoQ wUl and can proenre me tUs inter- 
fore jfiew f " 

q; tsff " I wfll and can do so.'* 
rlT& " When will you conduot me to Scbönbninn ? ^ 
lati The mijor reflected aome time, and aeemed to 
..{^^e a ealcnlation. 

llif ^I hdtpe to be able to procare for yonr bigbneas 
gp;;;^morrow evening an interview with the emper- 
goijlllr," he Said. **! am qaite well aoqaainted with 
„3^^|f. de Bansset, Intendant of the palace, and I be- 
[j^fyfideB know CJonatan^ bis migesty's vtxleideehamhre, 
fhese are tbe two Channels througb whieh the 
l,;^Vi9h of yonr bighneaa will easily reacfa tbe em- 
^JfetWy and aa bis majesty is a great admirer of 
female beauty, be will assuredly be ready to grant 
j jßiß aadience applied for.*' 
^•'J *^ WiD you bring me word to-day f *' asked Ma- 
rianne. 
g^v^ ** Tes, prinoess, to^y. I will immediately re- 
^,,^^rto Schönbrunn. The emperor arrived there 
.er^aterday.»* 

j,^;^,' "Hasten, tben,** said Marianne, rimng from her 
^v.teat--" hasten to Scfaönbrunn, and remember that 
.^ I am waiting for your retum with trembling im- 
r f Patience and suspense." 
A ' She gave her band to the major. 
j : ** Good Heaven, your highness 1 ** he «Kolaimed, 
: ../in terror, **your band i».a8 cold as marble.** 

" All my blood is here,** she said, pointing to 
t her heart " Hasten to Schönbrunn«** 
v^ He ireprinted a löss on her band and left the 

. „ nXMD. 

's 

Marianne smlled untQ the door had dosed be- 
, hiad hiffi. Tben her featnree underwent asudden 
,. «hange, and aasumed an air of horror and con- 
.. tempt. 

** Oh, these miserable men, these venal soids I ** 

she muttered. ** They measure every thing by 
,. their own Standard, and oaanot coBq>rehend the 
. loDginga and schemes of a great soul. Aocursed 

be ail tbosewho tum traitors to their countryand 
^ adhere to its enemies I May the wrath of God and 
; the oonterapt of their fdlow-creatures pmiisb 
, them 1 But I will use «be traitors as tools for the 
^ puvpeee oi «cooBq>llshing the sacred task which 

the misfortunes of Gennany bare obliged me to un- 

dertake. I will put mj house in order, that I may 

be rtady when thebour haa eome*** 
Madame CwUla ^was rifbt» indeed ; lomething 



was going on, and she was able to ooUect impo^ 
tant news for the French govemor. 

The Prittcess yonBibenberg^ sineeherinterfieiw 
with the migor, had been a prey to a fererisb agip 
tation and impatience which oaused her to wander 
restlessly throngh the vanous rooms of her mao- 
sion. At length, toward efrening, the mijor v»- 
tnnied, and the news he had brought must baye 
been bigUy wdcome, for the oountenance of tba 
princess had been ever shuoe vadiant with joy, 
and a woodrous smile was eoostantly playing on 
herlipe. 

During the foUowing night ehe was Incessantly 
engaged ui writing, and Madame OaraiUa as wdl 
as tbe maid were waiting in yain for their mistreas 
to call them ; the princess did not leave her calsi- 
net, and did not go to bed at all. Early nezt 
moming she took a ride in her carriage, and 
Madame GamiUa, who had heretofore invariably 
aocompanied the princess on her rides, was or* 
dered to stay at home. When Marianne retumed 
after several houra, she was pale and exhausied, 
and her eyes showed that she had wept. Tben 
officers of the city oourts made their appearanoe, 
and asked to see the princess, stating that she 
had sent for them. The princess locked her room 
while Conferring with them, and the officers witk^ 
drew only after several hours. At the dinner- 
table, to whioh, by her ezpress wders, no guesti 
had been admitted to-day, she scarcely touehed 
any food, and seemed absorbed In deqf> refleo- 
tkms. 

Soon after dtnner she repaired to her dressing* 
room, and never before had she been so particular 
and careful in ohooeing the various artides of her 
costume ; neyer before had she watched her teilet 
with so mach attention and anziety. At last the 
work was finished, and the princess looked ta^ 
diantly beanitifal in her orimson velvet dress, float- 
ing behind her in a long train, and fastened under 
her bosom, only half veiled by a dear lace coUar, 
by means of a wide, golden sasb. Her hair, firam* 
ing her expansive brow In a few black ringlets d 
laJoaiphinej was tied up in aGieek loiot, adomed 
with pearls and diamonds. Similar jewels aur- 
rounded her queenly neck and the splendidly» 
shaped snow-white arras. Her cheeks were trana- 
parently pale to4ay, and a gloomy, sinister fire 
was buniing in her laige black eyes. 

She looked beautiial, proud, and menaoing, like 
Judith, who has adomed herseif for the paipose 
of going to the tent of Holofemea. Madame 
Oamilla could not help thinking of it when she 
now saw the princess waic across the room in her 
proud beauty, and with her stem, solemn air. 
Madame Camilla could not help thinlung of Ü 
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wh«i she 8aw the prinoess draw an oblong, flash- 
ing object from a case which the misireas of cere- 
moniea had never beheld before, and haatily con- 
oeal it in her boaonL 

Was it, perbaps, a dagger, and waathe princeaa 
a modern Judith, going to kill a modern Holo- 
femes in her yoluptuous anna f 

The footman now annoonoed that Major Ton 
Biandt waa waiting for the princesa in the reeep- 
tion-room, and that the carriage was at the door. 
▲ slight ghudder ahook the whole finune of the 
priooess, and her cheeks tamed eren paler than 
before. She ordered the footman to withdraw, and 
fhen made a sign to Madame Oamilla to give her 
her doak and bonnet Camilla obeyed silenüy. 
When the prinoess was readj to depart, she tumed 
to Camilla, and, drawing a raluable diamond ring 
from her finger, she handed it to her. 

" Take this ring as a Bouyenir (rom me,'* she 
Said. " I know jou are a good and entbusiastic 
Austrian; like myself, yoa hate the tyrant who 
wants to subjogate us, and you will bless the band 
wbich will Order bim to stop, and put an end to 
bis victorlous career. Farewell t '' 

She nodded once more to her and left her cabi- 
net to go to the reeeption-room, where Major von 
Brandt was waiting for her. 

" Come,'* she said, bastily, " it is high time. I 
hope you have got a watch with you, so aa to be 
^le to oount the minütes." 

** Tes, your higbness,^' said M]\jor Ton Brandt, 
smiling, *' I have got my watch with me, and I 
ahall bare the honor of sbowing it to you before 
you enter the imperial cabinet.'' 

Marianne made no reply, but rapidly crossed 
the room to go down-stairs to the carriage waiting 
at the door. Major von Brandt hastened after 
her and offered bis arm to her. 

Madame Camilla, who had not lost a Single word 
of her Short conrersation with Major von Brandt, 
foUowed the princeas down-stairs, and remained 
Standing humbly at the foot of it tili tbe princess 
and her companion.bad entered the carriage and 
the coacb door had been closed. 

But no sooner had the brilliant carriage of the 
princess rolled out of the court-yard in front of 
her mansion, than Madame Camilla hastened into 
the Street, entered a back, and ordered the coach- 
man to drive her to tbe residence of tbe French 
goremor as fast as his horses could run. 



OHAPTEB LH. 

HAPOLKOH AKD THK PBÜ8SIAK lOHISTKB. 

Napoleon had left Austerlitz, and had, for some 
days, again resided at Scbönbnmn. Tbe country 
palace of the great empress Maria Theresa waa 
now the abode of him who had driven her grand* 
son from bis capital, defcated his army, and was 
just about to dictate a peace to him, tbe terms 
of wbich would be equivalent to a fresh dcfeat of 
Austria and a fresh victory for France. 

The plenipotentiaries of Austria and France 
were already assembled at Presburg to condude 
this treaty, and every hour couriers reached Schöo- 
brunn, who reported to the emperor the progress 
of the negotiations and obtained further instrao- 
tions from bim. 

But while Austria now, after the disastroos 
battle of the 2d of December, was treating with 
Napoleon about the best terms of peace, the 
Prussian ^ivoy, Count Haugwitz, who was to de- 
liver to Napoleon tbe menacing dedaration of 
Prussia, was still on the road, or, at least, had 
not been able to lay his dispatch before tbe em- 
peror. Prussia demanded, in this dispatch, which 
had been approved by Bussia, that Napoleon 
should give up Italy and Holland, and recogoize 
tbe independence of both connti^es, as well aa 
that of Germany. Prussia gave France a month'3 
time to take this proposition into consideration ; 
and if it should be declined, then Prussia would 
declare war against the Emperor Napoleon. 

This month had expired on the 16th of De- 
cember, and, as preyiously stated, Count Haug- 
witz had not yet succeeded m delivering bis dls* 
patch to the Emperor Napoleon. 

It is true, he bad set out from Berlin on the 6th 
of November ; but the noble count liked to travel 
as comfortably as possible, and to repose often 
from the hardshlps of the joumey. He had, 
therefore, travelled every day but a few miles, 
and stopped several days in every large city 
through which he had paased.. Yainly had Hin- 
ister von Hardenberg and the Bussian and Ans- 
trian mlnisters in Berlin sent Courier upon Courier 
after him, in order to induce bim to accelerate 
bis joumey. 

Count Haugwitz declared himself unable to 
travel any faster, because he was afraid of stating 
that he was unwiüin^ to do so. 

Now, he was unwiüing to travel any faater, b» 
cause the message, of which he was the bearer, 
was a moßl oppressive bürden to him, and be» 
cause he feit oonvinced that the energetio geniu?, 
by some rapid and cnisbiog victory, would upset 
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bD treatieB, change all Btand-points, and thereby 
render it unneceBsary for hlm to deliyer to him a 
dispateh of so hareh and hostile a descriptioo. 

Thanks to his System of delay, Oonnt Haugwitz 
had Bucceeded in obtaining a first interview wiüh 
Napoleon on the day before the batüe of Auster- 
litz. But instead of presenting the ominons note 
to the emperor, he had contented himself, after 
the fashion of a genuine coartier, with oifering in- 
cense to the great oonqueror, and Napoleon had 
prevented him from transacting any business by 
putting oif all negotiations with him until after 
the great battle. 

After the battle of Austerlitz, the emperor had 
received the envoy of the King of Prossia at 
Schonbrnnn, and granted him the longed-for andi- 
ence. Napoleon greeted him in an angry voice, 
and reproached him Tiolently for having affixed 
bis name to the treaty of Potsdam. But Haug- 
witz had managed, by his skilM politeness, to 
appeape the emperor's wrath, and to regain his 
favor. SSnce then Count Haugwitz had been at 
Schönbrunn every day, and Napoleon had always 
received him with espedal kindness and affiibility. 
For the emperor, who knew very well that Austria 
was stül hoping for an armed Intervention by 
Prussia, wished to delay his dedsion, as to the 
fate of PruBsia at least, mitil he had made peace 
with Anstria. Only when he had trampled Aus- 
tria under foot, he woald think of chastising Prus- 
na for her reoent arroganoe, and to humltiate her 
as he had hitherto humiliated all his enemies. 
Hence he had received Count Haugwitz every day, 
and succeeded gradually and insensibly in win- 
ning him for his plans. To-day, on the ISth of 
Deccmber, Count Haugwitz had repaired to Schön- 
brunn to negotiate with Napoleon. He wore his 
fhll court-costume, and was adomed with the 
grand cordon of the L^on of Honor, which he 
had received a year ago, and which the Prussian 
minister seemed to wear with espedal predileo- 
tion. 

Napoleon recdved the count in the former 
drawing-room of Maria Theresa, which had now 
become Napoleon^s study. On a large round 
table in the centre of the room, there lay maps, 
dotted with variously colored pins; the green 
pins designated the route fixed by Napoleon for 
the retreat of the Russian army ; the dark-yellow 
pins surrounded the extreme boundaries of Aus- 
tria, and according to the news which Napoleon 
received from Presburg, and which informed him 
of constantly new coiicessions made by the Aus- 
tiian plenipotentiaries, who declared their will- 
ingness to cede several provinces, he changed 
the Position of fhese pins, which embraoed every 



day a more oontracted spaoe; while the blae pins) 
designating the boundaries of Bavaiia, advanoed 
farther and farther, and the red pins, representing 
the annies of France, seemed to multiply on tlie 
map. 

Napoleon, however, was not engaged in Ftudy- 
ing his maps when Count Haugwitz entered hi« 
room, but he was seated at the desk placed close 
to the table with. the maps, and seemed to write 
assiduously. On the ndsed back part of this desk 
the busta of Frederick the Great and Maria Tho- 
resa had been placed. Napoleon sometimes, when 
he ceased writing, raised his gloomy eyes to them, 
and then it seemed as though these three heads, 
the two marble busts and the marble head of N^ 
poleon, beut threateningly toward each other, as 
though the flashes bursting from Napoleon's eyes 
kmdled the fire of life and anger in the marble 
eyes of the empress and the great king ; their 
frowning brows seemed to ask him then, by virtue 
of what rigfat the son of the Condcan lawyer had 
taken a seat between thdr two crowned heads, 
and driven the legitimate Emperor of Austria 
from the house of his fathers. 

When Count Haugwitz entered, Napoleon cast 
the pen impetuously aside and rose. He saluted 
the count<, who bowed to him deeply and respect- 
fuUy, with a pleasant nod. 

**You are there," Said the emperor, kindly, 
" and it is very lucky. I was extremely impatient 
to See you." 

" Lucky? " asked Count Haugwitz, with tbe in- 
imitable smile of a well-bred oourüer. ^* Lucky, 
sire? It seems to me as though there were 
neither luck nor ill-luck in the world, nay ; I am 
now more than ever convinced of it. Have I not 
heard men say more than a hundred times, * He is 
lucky! he is lucky!' Since I have made the 
acquaintance of the great man who owes every 
thing to himself I have become convinced that 
luck should not be taken into consideration, and 
that it is of no consequence." 

Napoleon smiled. **" Ton are a most adroitand 
well-bred cavalier and courtier," he said, *' but it 
is a nüe of wisdom for princes not to repose any 
confidence in the words of courtiers and flatterers, 
but always to translate them into the oppomte 
sense. Therefore, I translate your words, too, 
into the contrary, and then they signify, * It seems, 
unfortunately, as though luck had deserted us, and 
pardcularly the third coalition, forever, but stiU 
sticks to the colors of France.' " 

*'0h, sire," exclaimed Count Haugwitz, in a 
tone of grievous reproach, "can your mijesty 
really doubt my devotion and admiration ? Was 
I not the first man to congratulate your migesty, 
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Ihe indomitable obieftaSn, on the freflli lanrela with 
whieh you had wreathed your heioio brow, even 
fn tbe oold days of Winter ? ** 

^ It is true," said Napoleon, " you did so, bat 
your compliment was intended for others ; faie, 
howeyer, had cbanged its address.* Of your ain- 
cerity I bave bitherto had no prooft whateyer, but 
a g^reat many of your duplidty ; for, at all eveuts, 
you haye affized your name to tbe treaty of Pots- 
dam?*' 

** I baye done so, and boast of it,'* said Gount 
Haugwitz, quiokly. ** A glance into the heart of 
Kapoleon satisfied me tbat be wbo Stands at tbe 
head of human greatness knew no higher aim 
tban to giye peaoe to manklnd, and thus complete 
tbe great work wbich Proyidenoe bas intrusted to 
bim." 

'*Word8, words!" said Napoleon. *^Let me 
See actions at last The Instructions tbat were 
giyen to you before leaying Berlin haye been an- 
nuUed by the reoent eyents in Morayia ; we are 
agreed about this point. Now, you are a member 
of tbe Prusdian cabinet By sending you to rae, 
the king bas intrusted to you alone the welfare of 
bis monarchy. We shall see, therefore, wbether 
you will know how to profit by a rare, perhaps 
neyer>reourring opportunity, and to crown the 
work wbich Frederick II., notwithstanding bis 
yictoriea, left unfinisbed. Come bither and 
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He stepped rapidly to the table with the maps, 
and in obedienoe to a waye of bis band, Gount 
Haugwitz glided, with bis imperturbable smile, to 
bisside. 

** See bere^" exdaimed Napoleon, pointi&g at 
the map ; *^ this is Silesia, your • natiye oountry. 
The king does not rule oyer the whole of it, the 
Emperor of Austria stiU retaining a portion of it ; 
but tbat splendid piovince ought to belong ex- 
dusiyely to Prussia. We will see and consider 
bow far your soutbem frontier ought to be ex- 
tended. Just follow my finger on the map ; it 
will designate to you the new boundaries of Prus- 
sian SUesia.'* f 

And Napoleon's forefinger passed, flasbing like 
a dagger-point, across the map, and endided tbe 
whole Austrian portion of Silesia, from Teschen 
to the Saxon frontier, and from the mountains of 
Yablunka to the point wbere tbe Riesengebirge 
disappears in Lusatia. X 

** Well)'* be then asked, bastaly, ** would not 

* Th« whole oonyersatloa is strlotly lo aooordanoe with 
history.— Tide "Mömolres loMits da Comte de Haog- 
wHzT 1881. 

t NApoleon*8 own worda^** Memotres inödita," p. IT. 

^Ibid.,p.ia 



such an arrangement round off your SileBian prov^ 
inoe in the most desirable manner ? " 

Gount Haugwitz did not reply immediatdy, bat 
oontinued gaang at the map. Napoleon's eagle 
glance rested on bim for a moment, and tbea 
passed on to tbe busts of Maria Theresa and Fred- 
eriok the Great. 

** Oh," he exclaimed, with a triumpbant smile, 
pointing to the bust of Frederick, *'that great 
man would hayeaocepted my proposition witfaoat 
any besitation whateyer." 

*'Sire," Said Gount Haugwitz, hesitatingly, 
** but that great woman. Maria Theresa, would not 
haye permitted it so easily." 

'* But now," exclaimed Napoleon, ^ now there 
is no Maiia Theresa to hinder the King of Pros* 
sia ; now /am here, and I grant tbe wbole of Si- 
lesia to your king if be wiU oondude a dose 
alliance with me. Gonsidcr well ; can you be m> 
sensible of tbe glory wbich awaits you ? *' 

And bis eyes again pierced tbe embarraased 
face of the count like two dagger-polnts. 

'* Sire," said Haugwitz, in a low yoice, " your 
proposition is tempting, it is admirable ; but as 
far as I know bis majesty the king, I must-— " 

" Oh," said Napoleon, impatiently, " do not al- 
lüde to the king and bis person. We haye notb- 
ing to do with that Tou are minister, and it be* 
booves you to fülfil the duties wbich your positioa 
demands from you, and to embrace the opportimtty 
wbich will neyer retum. One must be powerfal, 
one can neyer be suffidently so, belieye me, and 
consider well before replying to me.*' 

**But, perhaps, swe, it wouldibe better for ns 
to seek for aggrandizement on another aide," said 
Haugwitz. 

** On the side of Poland or France, I suppose f " 
asked Napoleon, harsbly. "You would like to 
depriye me again of Mentz, Oleyes, and the left 
bank of the Rhine, and you flirt with Russia and 
Austria because you hope they might assist you 
one day, after all, in obtaining those territories f 
But, on the other band, you would not like to 
quarrd with me, because there is a>po88ilHlity that 
your hopes will not be fulfilled, and because, ia 
such an eyentuality, you would fear my enmity. 
You Prussians want to be the allies of eyery one ; 
tbat is impossible, and you must 'decide for me or 
for tbe others. I demand sincerity, or shall break 
loose from you, for I prefer open enemies to false 
friends. Your king tolerates in Hanoyer a corpi 
of thirty thousand men, wbich, through bis 
States, keeps up a connection with tbe great Rua* 
sian army ; tbat is an act of open bostility. Aa 
for me, I attaek my enenües whereyer I nuiy fiod 
tbem. If I wished to do so, I might take a terri 
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Mc revenge for this dishonestj. I conld invade 
Silesia, cause an insurrection in Poland, and deal 
Prossia blows from wbich she would never re- 
coTer. But I prefer forgetting the past, and par- 
suing a generous coarse. I will, therefore, forgive 
Prossia's rashness, but onlj on condition that 
PrtiBsia sfaould unite with France by indissoluble 
lies ; and as a goaranty of this alliance, I require 
Prussia to take possession of Hanover." * 

"Sire," exclaimed Haugwitz, joyfiilly, "this 
was the desirable aggrandizement which I took 
the libertj of hintmg at before, and I believe it is 
the only one which the king's conscience would 
allow him to aocept." 

" Very well, take Hanover, then/' said Napo- 
leon, ^ I cede my clums on it to Prussia ; but in 
retum Prussia cedes to France the principality of 
Keufchatel and the fortress of Wesel, and to Ba^ 
Taria the principality of Anspach.'* 

"But, sire," exclaimed Haugwitz, anxiously, 
" Aospach belongs to Prussia by yirtue of family 
treaties which cannot be contested; and Neuf- 
chatel— " 

" No objections," interrupted Napoleon, stemly ; 
" my terms must be oomplied with. Either war 
or peaoe. War, that is to say, I crush Prussia, 
and become her inezorable enemy forever ; peace, 
that is to say, I give you Hanover and receive for 
.it Neufchatel, Wesel, and Anspach. Now, make 
up your mind quickly ; I am tired of the etemal 
delays and procrastinalions, I want you to come 
at length to a decision, and you will not leave this 
room until I ha?e received a categorical reply. 
You haye had time enough to take every thing 
into consideration ; hence you must not equivo- 
cate any more. Teil me, therefore, quickly and 
categorically, what do you want, war or peace ? " 

"Sire," said Haugwitz, imploringly, "what 
eise can Prussia want than peace with France ? " 

" Indeed, it is an excellent bargain you make 
on this occasion," exclaimed Napoleon. "Neuf- 
chatel is for Prussia a doomed position, to which, 
moreover, she has got but extremely doubtful 
rights. In retum for it, for Wesel and Anspach, 
with their four hundred thousand inhabitants, 
you receive Hanover, which is contiguous to 
Prussia, and contains more than a million in- 
habitants I I believe Prussia ought to be content 
with such an aggrandizement." 

"Sire," said Haugwitz, "she would be espe- 
dally content if she should obtain the faithfhl 
ind influential friendship of France, and be able 
to retain it forever." 

" You may rely on my word,'* replied the em- 

* Kapoleon^B own words.— ^ M6moIres inödlta)^ p. 20. 



peror, "I am always faitbful to my enemies aa 
well as to my fnends. I crush the former and 
promote the interests of the latter whenever aa 
opportunity ofifers. We will, however, prove to 
each other that we are in eamest about this alU- 
ance, and draw up its stipulations eveu to-day, 
Grand-marshal Duroc has already received my in- 
structions conceming this matter, and he will lay 
before you the particulars of the offensive and 
defensive alliance to be concluded between France 
and Prussia. Be kind enough to go to him and 
settle every thing with him, so that we may sign 
the document as soon as possible. Go, my dear 
count ; but first accept my congratulations, for al 
this hour you have done an important servioe to 
Prussia: you have saved her from destruction. 
I should have crushed her like a toy in my band 
if you had rq'ected my offers of friendship. Go, 
the grand-marshal is waiting for you." * 

He nodded a parting greeting to the eonfused, 
almost stunned count, and retumed to bis map«, 
thus depriving the Prussian minister of the pos- 
sibility of entering into further explanations. Tb« 
lauter heaved a profound sigh, and, waUdng ba<^ 
ward, tumed slowly to the door. 

Napoleon took no further notioe of him ; be 
seemed whoUy absorbed in bis maps and plana ; 
only when the door closed slowly behind the 
count, he said, in a low voice : " He will sign the 
treaty, and then Austria's last hope is gone I Now 
I shall assume a more decided attitude in Pree* 
bürg, and Austria will accept all my conditione $ 
she will be obliged to cede to me the Netherlanda^ 
Yenice, and Tuscany, for now she cannot counl 
any longer on Prussia^s armed interventioQ.*' 



OHAPTER LIII. 

JUDITH AND HOLOVS^NBS. 

Napoleon was still engaged in studying hie 
maps and in chan^g the positions of the pine 

* The olTensive and defensive alliance between the Em- 
peror of France and the King of Pnissia was conclnded 
agreeably to the demands of Napoleon. Gönnt Hang« 
Witz, wlthont obtalning fbrther Instraotions from hie 
Boverelgn, signed it on the löth of Becember. The atme 
day, In acoordanoe with the treaty of Potsdam, he was to 
have delivered to Napoleon Pmssia^s declaration of war. 
Owing to the conclnsion of this alliance, the position of 
Anstria became ntterly nntenable, and she was obliged to 
accept Üie hnmillatlng terms of Napoleon, and to sign, on 
the 26th of December, 1806, the peaee of Presbnrg. Thla 
treaty deprlved Anstria of her best provinces, whloh 
were annexed to France, Bavaria, Wnrtombecg and 
Baden. It la tme, Fmssia obtalned the Iclngdom of Haa- 
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OB it. From time to time be was interrapted in 
tbis occupaticm bj courieni bringing fresb dis- 
pAtches from Presburg or France, but he con- 
■tantly retumed to hia maps, and bis finger pass- 
ing over them cxlinguished kingdoma and boun- 
daries to create new atates in their places. 

Eyening was already drawing near, and the 
emperor was still in bis cabinet. The door bad 
already been opened repeatedlv in a caatious 
manner, and Constant, the valei de cfutmbre, bad 
looked in with prying eyea, but seeing the em- 
peror so busily engaged, he bad always withdrawn 
eaatiously and inaudibly. At length, however, 
he seemed tired of waiting any longer, and inatead 
of withdrawing, again he entered and closed the 
door noiselessly. 

This noise caused the emperor to Start up. 

^Well, Constant, wbat ia the matter?*' he 
asked. 

" Sire," whispered Gonstant, in a low voice, as 
thougb he were afraid the walls might bear bim, 
** sire, that distingoished lady has been here for 
in hour ; she is waiting for the audience your 
migesty has granted to her." 

^* Ah, the couutess or princess,'' said Napoleon, 
carelessly, *Hhe foolish person who asserts that 
she hated me formerly but loves me now f '* 

" Sire, she speaks of your majesty in terms of 
tfae most unbounded enthusiasm l " 

" Ah, bah ! Women like to be enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of somebody, and to worship bim with the 
gnsbing transports of their tender hearts I Would 
80 many women go into convents and call Ohrist 
their bridegroom, if it were not so ? But what is 
the name of this lady who has been pleased to 
fiül in love with me ? " 

** Sire, I believe, the only condition she stipu- 
lated was that your majesty should not ask for 
her name.'' 

The emperor frowned. " And you would per- 
snade me to receive this nameless woman? Who 
knows but she may be a mere intriguer anxious 
to peneträte to me for some dark purpose ? " 

** Sire, one of the most faithful adherents and 
admirers of your majesty, M. von Brandt, former- 
ly major in the Austrian Service, pledges bis word 
. of bonor that she is not, and — " 

At this moment the door was opened violently, 
and Grand-marshal Duroc entered. 

** Ah, your majesty is here still ! " heexdaimed, 
joyfully. "Tour majesty has not yet received 
the kdy ? '» 

"Well, does that concem you?" asked Napo- 

over by vlrtae of tbe treaty with Franee, but tbfs was an 
tUnsory aggrandizement wbieb Prasnia would bare to 
coD4a«r, sword in &uid, from England. 



leon, smiling. ^* Yon are jealoos, perhaps f Tbif 
lady 13 Said to be very beautifuL" 

" Sire," sdd Duroc, solemnly, " even tbougb she 
were as beautiful aa Cleopatra, your majesty ougUt 
not to receive her." • 

"I otighl not?" asked Napoleon, stemly« 
*' What should prevent me from doing so ? " 

"Sire, tbe sacred duty to preserve yourself to 
your people, to your empire. Tliis lady who tries 
to peneträte with so much passionate violence to 
your miyesty is a dangerous intriguer, a mortal 
enemy of France and your majesty." 

Napoleon cast a triumphant glance on Constant, 
who, pale and trembling, was leaning agunst the 
walL 

" Well," he asked, " will you defend her still ? " 

Without waiting for Constant's reply, be tumed 
agün to the grand-marshal. 

" Whence did you obtain this Information ? " 

"Sire, the govemor of Vienna, M. de Via« 
cennes, has just arrived here in the utmost haste. 
Eis horse feil half dead to the ground when he 
entered the court-yard. He feared that he migb« 
be too late." 

"How toolate?" 

" Too late to warn your majesty from this lady 
who has evidently come to carry out some crimi 
nal enterprise." 

" Ah, bah ! she was, perhaps, going to aasassi 
nate me ? " 

" Sire, that is what M. de Yinoennes asserts." 

" Ah I " exdaimed Napoleon, tumlng once 
more toward Gonstant, " did you not teil me that 
she was deeply enamoured of me ? Is the gov* 
emor here still ? " 

" Yes, sire ; he wants to know whetber he shall 
not immediately arrest the lady and closely ques« 
tion her." 

Napoleon wassilent for a moment, and seemed 
to reflect 

"Gonstant," be tben said, "teil M. de Tin- 
cennes to come hither. I myself want to speak 
to him." 

Gonstant went at once into the anteroom and 
retumed in a minüte, to introduce the govemor of 
Yienna, M. de Yincennes. 

Napoleon bastily went to meet bim. "You 
have come to warn me," he said, stemly. " Whai 
are your reasons for doing so ? " 

" Sire, the intentions of this lady are extremel; 
suspicious. Since I have been in Yienna she has 
been incessantly watched by my agents, becaase 
she is the intellectual head of all the dangerous 
and hostile Clements of the city. All the eae» 
mies of your majesty, all the so-called German 
patriots, meet at her house, and by closely watdt* 
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ing htTf we could leam all aar enemies* plana and 
actiona. Hence, it was neceasary for ua to find 
an agent in her house who would report to me 
ev&rj day what had been going on there, and I 
was so fortunate as to etüist the aemces of her 
mistress of ceremonies.'* 

'^Bj what means did you bribe her? '* asked 
Ifapoleon« " B7 means of love or monej ? " 

'* Sire, thank CK>d, money alone was sufficient 
for the purpoee." 

The emperor smüed. ** The woman ia old and 
Bgly, then 1» " 

"Very ugly, sire." 

"And 8}ie hates her mistress becanse she is 
beantifül. For, I suppose^ she is very beauü- 
ful?" 

** Extremely so, sire ; a most fascinating womao, 
and conseqaently the more dangerous as an in- 
triguer." 

~ Napoleon sbragged his Shoulders. '* Proceed 
with yoar report. You had bribed her mistress 
of ceremonies, then ? *' 

" Tes, sire ; she kept an accurate diary, con- 
taining a Statement of what her mistress had been 
doing every hour, and i)rought it to me every 
67ening. For the last few days the conduet of her 
mistress has seemed to her particularly suspi- 
doas ; henoe she watched her more closely, and 
my other agents dogged her Steps in disguise 
whenever she left her mansion. All Symptoms 
appeared suspidous enough, and pointed to the 
eonclusion that she was meditatingan attackupon 
some distinguished person. Bat I did not guess 
as yct whom she was aiming at. All at onoe, two 
hours ago, her mistress of ceremomes came to 
bring me her diary, and to report to me that her 
mistress had just left her mansion with Major von 
Brandt, and that her last words had indicated that 
she had gone to see your migesty at Schönbrunn. 
While I was still considering what ought to be 
done, another agent of mine made his appearance ; 
I had commissioned him specially to watch M. von 
Brandt ; for, although he seems to be extremely 
deroted to us, I do not trust him.'^ 

'* And you are perfectly right,*' Said Napoleon, 
stertily. " Traitors ought never to be trusted, and 
this M. von Brandt is a traitor, inasmach as he 
adheres to us, the enemies of his country. What 
was Üie Information bronght to you by your 
agent f " 

" Sire, my agent caused one of his men, trho is a 
v«ry skilfiil pickpocket, to steal the m^jor's mem- 
orandum-book just at the moment when he was 
entering the lady's house.*' 

"Indeed," said Napoleon, laughing. **Your 
agents are clever fellows. What dM you find in 



the niemorandnm-book f Love-letters and unpaid 
biOs, I suppose f " 

*' No, sire, I found in it an important document ; 
an agreement, by virtue of which the lady is to 
pay the migor, in case he should obtain for her an 
interview with your majesty, a gold-piece fof 
every minute of its duration." 

Napoleon laughed. "Tbe lady is as rieh as 
Oroesus, then ? " he asked. 

" Yes, sire, the princess is said to— " 

" Princess I What princess ? " 

"Sire, the lady to whom yoor mayesty has 
granted an audience is the Princess von Eiben- 
berg.» 

" The Princess von Eibenberg," replied Napo- 
leon, musingly. " Did I not hear that name on 
some former occasion ? Yes, yes, I remember,** 
he said, in a low voice, after a short pause, as if 
speaking to himself ; " the agent of the Count de 
Provence, who delivered to me the Ictter, and 
whom I then expelled from Paris." 

" Have you got the diary of the mistress of cer» 
emonies and the other papers with you ? " he then 
asked the govemor. 

" I have, sire, here they are," replied M. de Vin. 
cennes, drawing a few papers from his bosom. 
" Here is also the Singular agroement of the prin- 
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cess. 

" Give them to me," said Napoleon ; and taking 
the papers, he looked over them and read a few 
lines here and there. "Indeed," he then said, 
" this affkir is piquant euough ; it begins to excite 
my curiosity. Gonstant, where is the lady ? " 

"Sire, M. de Bausset has taken her to the 
small reception-room of your mi^'esty ; she is wait- 
ing there." 

"Well," süd Napoleon, "she has waited long 
enough, and might become impatient; I will, 
therefore, go to her." 

" But, sire, you will not see her alone, I hope ? " 
asked Duroc, anxiously. " I trust your migesty 
wiU permit me to accompany you ? " 

" Ah, you are anxious to see the famous belle ? *' 
asked Napoleon, laughing. "Another time, M. 
grand-marshal — ^but this time I shall go alone. 
Just remember that the princess is passionately 
enamoured of me, and that it, therefore, would teiv 
ribly ofiend her if I should not come alone to the 
interview with her." 

He advanced a few Steps toward the door. Bat 
now Oonstant rushed toward him, and kneeling 
before him, exciaimed, in a voice trembling with 
anguish : " Sire, your majesty must have pity on 
me 1 Do not expose your priceless lifo to such a 
danger 1 Do not plunge my poor heart which 
adores your majesty into everlastmg despair l It 
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WM I who fint dared io reqMSt jonr migesty to 
recetre thU ladyl Now, sire, I implore jtmr 
migesty on my knees— do not recelye her t " 

*' Sire, I yenture to mute my pnyera wiih tbose 
of CoDstant," Boid Duroc, urgently. '^Sire, do 
not recdre Um lady I " 

" Tour majesty, permit me rather to arrest her 
immediately," exciaimed H. de Ymceunefl. 

Napoleon*8 flaming eyes glanced in succession 
smilingly at the three men. " Tnily," he said, 
** on hearmg yoa, one might almost believe tbis 
beautiful woman to be a mine, and that it was 
merely neoeasary to touch her in order to ezplode 
and be shattered I Beasanre yourselyes, I beUere 
we will saye our life thia time. You haye wamed 
me, and I shall be on my guard. Not anotber 
Word, no more prayem 1 My resolution ia fixed ; 
I will aee tbia beautifol woman, and, moreoyer, 
alone ! ** 

^^Sire," exclafaned Conatant, anzioualy, "Bn|>- 
poae thia crazy woman ahould fire a piatol at your 
head at the moment when your miyeaty appeara 
before her ?" 

**In that caae the buUeta would harmleaaly 
glanee off from me, or the piatol wonld miaa fire," 
replied Napoleon, in a tone of firm conyiction. 
** Fate did not place me here to fall by the handa 
of an aasasain ! 60, gentlemen, and accept my 
thanka for your zeal and aympathy. M. de Yln- 
oennea, retum to Yienna ; I ahall keep your pa- 
pera here. Ia Count Haugwitz atill at your rooma, 
Duroc t " 

^' Yea, aire, we were Juat engaged in drawing up 
the aeyeral aectiona of the treaty, when H. de Yin- 
oennea aent for me." 

" Retum to the count, and you, Conatant, go to 
M. yon Brandt and count with him the minutea 
which hia lady will paaa in my Company. I 
ahould not be aurpriaed if he ahould eam a great 
many gold>piecea, for I do not intend diamiaaing 
the intereating belU ao aoon." 

He nodded to them, and haatily croeaing the 
room, paaaed through the door which Conatant 
opened. With rapid atepa, and without any 6ir- 
ther heaitation, he walked acroaa the two large 
reception-halla, and then opened the door of the 
amall reception-room where the lady, aa Conatant 
had told him, waa waiting for him. 

Ee remaiued for a moment on the threahold, 
and hia buming glancea tumed toward Karianne, 
who, aa aoon aa ahe aaw him Coming in, had 
riaen from the arm-ohair in which ahe had been 
aitting. 

" It ia true," mnrmured Napoleon to himaelf, 
** ahe ia really beautiful ! " 

He adyanced a few atepa } then, aa if remem- 



bering only at tfais moment that he had left Ihr 
door Wide open, he tomed around and cloaed ii 
" I auppoae you want io apeak to me without wit 
neeaea f *' he aaked, approaching Marianne. 

^ Sre, the worda of loye and adoration fall tod 
often in the preaence of othera,** whispered Mari- 
anne, caating a flaming glanee on him. 

Napoleon amiled. " Well, why did you heai- 
täte, then, juat now to write the worda of loye and 
adoration between my ahouldera f " be aaked. ^ 1 
tumed my back to yon intentionaUy ; I wiahed 
to giye you an opportunity for carrying oat your 
heroio deed." 

*' What ? " exciaimed Marianne, in terror, ** haa 
your majeaty any doubta of my intentiona ? ** 

**No," aaid Napoleon, laughing, **I haye no 
doubta wbateyer of your intentiona ; on the oon- 
trary, I am quite aure of them. I know that you 
haye oome hither to tranalate the Bible, the trulh 
of which haa been questioned ao often, into real- 
ity. You intended to make of the chapter of 
Judith and Holoferoea a tragedy of our tlmea. 
But although you are aa beautilul and seductiye 
aa Judith, I am no .Holofemea, who allows hifl^ 
aelf to be mied by hia paaaion, and foigeta the 
dictatea of prudence in the arma of a woman. I 
neyer waa the alaye of my paaaiona, madame, and 
it ia not auffident for a woman to be beautiful in 
Order to win my heart ; I muat be able, too, to 
eateem her, and neyer ahould I be able to eateem 
a woman capable of loying the conqueror of her 
country. You aee, therefore, that I am no Holo- 
femea, and that I ahould not haye opened my 
arma to you if I ahould haye belieyed you to be a 
recreant daughter of your country. But I know 
that you are a patriot, and that altera the caae : I 
know that I may eateem you ; hence, I do not aay 
that I cannot loye you, for it ia true, you are ei^ 
cbantingly beautiful." 

"Sire," aaid Marianne, indignantly, **if you 
haye only receiyed me to inault and mortify me, 
pray permit me to withdraw ! " 

" No, I haye receiyed you becauae I wanted to 
giye you good adyice," aaid Napoleon, grayely ; 
'*I, therefore, pray you to remaio. You must 
chooae your aeryanta more cautioualy, madame ; 
you muat confide in them leaa and watch them 
better ; for alayiah aoula are eaaily led aatray, and 
money is a magnet they are unable to withataad. 
Your miatreaa of ceremoniea ia a traltreaa ; b» 
wäre of her I " 

**Then ahe haa alandered me?" aaked Mari 
anne, with quivering lipa. 

" No, ahe haa only betraycd you," aaid Napo 
leon, amiling. "Eyen the diamond ring which 
you gaye her aa a aouyenir did not toueb hei 
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haart Do yoQ yet remember what you nid to 
her "when yoa hattdcd it to bar?" 

"Sil«, how flhoiüd I remonber it?" asked 
Uaciaime. 

'^ Well, I will repeat it to you," exidaimed Napo- 
leon, unfolding the papers which M. de Yiiiceiiiies 
had giyen to bim, and wbich be bad kept all the 
time rolled up in bis band. "^ Here it is. You 
Mid : * I know you are a good and entbusiastic 
Austrian ; like mjaelf^ you bäte the tyrant wbo 
wants to subjugate us, and you will bleu the 
band whicb will order bkn to stop, and put an end 
to bis victorious career.' WeH, was it not so, 
madame f '* 

Marianne made no reply ; her cbedcs were pale, 
■nd her eyes stared at tbe emperor, wbo looked 
at her smilingly. 

*' A moment before you bad oonoealed a flasb- 
nig object in your bosom«" oontinued Napoleon. 
^'Tbat object wluon your mistreSB of ceremonies 
did not see distinctly was a dagger wbicb you 
bad bongbt tbis forenoon. Sball l tdl you 
wiiore? "—He glanoed again at tbe papers, and 
Üben Said: **You bougbt this dagger in a gnn- 
itore OD tbe KohlmarkC^ and paid four ducats for 
H. You bare now got this di^ger witb you; 
truly, it occupies an enyiable biding-place, and I 
migbt be jealous of it. Wby do you not draw it 
fortb and carry out your pnrpose ? Do you really 
believe wbat so many fools bave said about me, 
▼iz., tbat I was io tbe babit of wearing a coat-of- 
mail ? I pledge you my imperial word, my breast 
in unprotected, and a dagger will meet witb no 
ledstanoe provided it is able to reach my breast. 
Just try it 1 " 

Marianne, wbo, wbile tbe emperor was speak- 
ing, bad dropped on a obair as if stupefled, now 
rose impetuously. ** Sire," sbe said, proudly, " it 
is enough. Your offieers doubtless await me in 
tbe ai^oining room, in order to aiTest me like a 
oriminal. Permit me to go thitber and surrender 
to tbem." 

Sbe was about tuming toward tbe door, but 
Napoleon seiaed her band and kept her back. 
**0b, no," be said, "our interview is not yet 
orer; it bas scarcely lasted fifteen minutes, and 
remember tbat M. von Brandt would consequent- 
ly get only fifteen gold-pieoes. Ab, you look at 
me in surprise. You wonder tbat I sbould be 
aware of tbat, too ? I am no magician, bowerer, 
and bare acquired my knowledge of tbis laugb- 
aUe incident in a very simple manner. Look 
bere, tbis is tbe written agreement you gare to 
MvonBrandtl" ^ 

He ofifered tbe paper to Marianne; sbe did not 
take it, bowoTer, but only glanoed at it. "Your 



m^esty may see from it bow ardenily I longed 
for an interview witb you," sbe said. " Had M. 
von Brandt asked half my fortune for tbis inter* 
▼iew witb your migeety, I sbould bave joyfblly 
given it to bim, for an bour in tbe presence of 
your majcsty is wortb more tban all tbe ricbes of 
tbe World." 

"And yet you were goi«g to leave me Just 
now I " exclaimed Napoleon, reproacbfolly. " How 
ingenuous tbat would bare been toward your fiiend 
wbo is Standing in the anteroom witb Gonstant, 
and, watch in band, calculating tbe nnmber of bis 
gold-pieoes 1 We will be generous and grant bim 
tfaree bours. Three bours— tbat is a good time 
for a r^idezvous ; wben you leave me, tben, you 
will pay M. von Brandt one bundred add eighty 
louis-d'or, and I sbaU reo^re the eongratulatioos 
of my oonfidants." 

Marianne*s eyes flasbed angrily, and a deep 
blusb mantied her cbeeke. " Sire," sbe exclaimed 
almost menaoingly, " call your offieers — hare me 
arrested like a criminal>-->take my life if I have 
deserved it, but let me leave tbis room ! " 

" Ab, you would die rather tban tbat people 
sbould believe you had granted mo a rendezf ous 
of three bours* duralaon," asked Napoleon. " It 
is true, tbis rendezvous, if it sbould result peaoe* 
fully and without the iclat wbich you hoped for 
wben you came bitber to play tbe part of Judith, 
would discredit you witb your friends! Your 
party will distrust you as soon as it leams that, 
after being three bours witb me, you left Schon- 
brunn in tbe middle of tbe night, wbüe I was noi 
found on my coucb witb a dagger in my beart 
I cannot spare you this bumiliation ; it sball be 
tbe only punisbment I sball infliot on you. You 
remainberel" 

" Sire, let me go," exolaimed Marianne, " and I 
swear to you that I will never dare again to ap- 
proacb you ; I swear to you that I will live in 
some remote comer in the most profound retire- 
ment, far from tbe noise and turmoil of tbe 
World." 

"Ob, tbo World would never forgive me if I 
sbould deprive it in this manner of its most beau- 
liful Ornament," said tbe emperor, smiling. " You 
are too lovely to live in obsearity and solitude. 
You will now grant me three bours, and you are 
free to teil everybody during the whole remainder 
of your life that you bäte me ; but it is true, peo- 
ple will bardly believe in the sincerity of your 
hatred." 

" Tben you will not permit me to witbdraw ? " 
asked Marianne, witb qulvering Ups. " You wanf 
me tostay bere?" 

"Only three bours, madame; tben you may 
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go. Let HS improre this thne and speak frank- 
Ij and honestly to eaoh other. Folget where 
we are; imagine we were the heads of two 
parties, meeting on neutral gronnd and telling 
each other the truth with reapectM frankness 
for the purpose of thereby bringing about peaoe, 
if possible. Well, tben, teil me honestly: do 
yon really hate me so ardently as to have come 
hither for the parpose of assassinating me ? '* 

*^ Yott ask me to teil you the truth," excUimed 
Marianne, her eyes sparkling with anger, <* well, 
yon shall hear it I Tes, I hate you ; I swore to 
yoa in Paris, at the time when you sent me like a 
criminal to the fix>ntier, the most ardent and im- 
placable hatred, and in aocordance with my oath 
I came hither to aocomplish a work which would 
be a boon for Qermany, nay, for the whole world. 
Yes, I wanted to assassinate you, I wanted to de- 
liver the World from the tyrant who intends to en- 
slave it Yes, I had coneealed a dagger in my 
bosom to kill you as Judith killed Holofemes. 
Had I accomplished my purpose, the wcnrld would 
have blessed me and paid the highest honora to 
my name ; but now that I have fiiiled in carrying 
out my plan, I shall be laughed and sneered at. 
Now I have told you the truth, and in order that 
you may not doubt it, I will show you the dagger 
which was intended for your breast, and whlch I 
shall now hurl down at your feet as the dragon's 
feet, from which one day full-grown warriors will 
spring for our cause in order to combat you." 

8he drew the dagger from her bosom, and, with 
a yiolent gesture, tbrew it at Napoleon's feet 
" ^ire," she then asked, in an imploring voice, 
'* will you not yet order me to be al "ested ? " 

"Whyf" asked 'Napoleon. "Words faUing 
from the lips of beautiful women are never insult- 
faig, and I do not punish thoughts which have not 
yet become actions. Your hands are free from 
guilt, and the only criminal here in this room is 
that dagger on the floor. I trample it under foot, 
and it is unable to rise any more against me.'* 

He placed his foot on the flashing blade, and 
fixed his piercing eye on the prinoess. ^* Madame," 
he Said, " when you came to me in Paris, it was 
the Oount de Provence who had sent you. He 
sent me a letter through you at that time. Teil 
me, did he send me this dagger to-day ? " 

" No, I will take the most solemn oath that he 
knowa nothing about it," replied Marianne. ** No- 
body knew of my undertaking ; I had no oonfi- 
dants and no accomplices." 

*'You had only your own hatred, madame," 
Said Napoleon, musingly. ^ Why do you hate me 
so bitterly ? What have I done to all of you that 
you should tum away from me ? " 



" Why I hate you ? " asked Marianne, impetii> 
ously. *' Beoause yon have oome to trample 6er* 
many in the dust, to transform her into a French 
province, and to defraud us of our honor, onr 
good rights, and independenoe. What have you 
done, that all honest men should tum away from 
you ? You have broken your most sacred oaths 
— ^you are a peijurer !" 

^ Oh, that goes too far," cried Napoleon, pa»-' 
sionately. ** What hlnders me, then—" 

" To have me arrested ? " Marianne interrapted 
him, defiandy^** please do so." 

*^No, I shail not do you that favor. Prooeed, 
prooeed t You stand before me as tbougfa yoa 
were Qermania herself rising befote me to aocnse 
me. Well, then, accoBe me. When have I broken 
my oaths ? " 

^ From the raoment when you raised the banner 
in the name of the repubUo which you Intended 
to upset ; from the moment when you called the 
nations to you in the name of liberty, in order to 
nile over them as thdr tyrant and oppressor ! " 

^^ To those who wanted to keep up the despot- 
ism of liberty under which France had bled aad 
groaned so long, I was a tyrant," said Napoleon, 
calmly ; *' to those who entertained the senselese 
idea of restoring the Bourbons, under whom 
France had bled and groaned as long and longer, 
I was an oppressor. The family of the Bourbons 
has become decrepit; it resembles a squeezed 
lemon, the peel of which is thrown contempto- 
ously afiide, because there is no longer any juioe 
in it Did you really believe I should have been 
such a fool as to pick np this empty peel, which 
France had thrown aside, and to dothe it in a 
purple doak and crown ? Did you believe I had, 
like those Bourbons and all le^timate princes, 
leamed nothing from history, and not been tanght 
by the examples it holds up to all those who haw 
eyes to see with f I have leamed from history 
that dynasties dry up like trees, and that it is 
better to uproot the hoUow, withered-np trank 
rather than pemüt it, in its long decay, to sack 
up the last nourishing strength from the soll on 
which it Stands." 

" Sire, you do not only uproot the decaying 
trank, but with the axe of the tyrant you deprived ■ 
this trank of its fresh, green branches also," es« 
dumed Marianne. 

"Ah, you refer to the Duke d'Enghien," said 
Napoleon, quietly. ^*It was an act of poücy, 
which I do not r^gret The Bourbons had to un- 
derstand at length that France wanted to give 
them up and oreate a new era for hersel£ I stood 
at the head of this new era, and I had to fiU in a 
becoming manner the poeition Providence had 
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«mfenned od me. l^videoce destined me to be- 
corae the fonnder of a new dToastj, and there will 
be a ÖBj when my &11UI7 will oooopj tbe fint 
thronea of tho world." * 

*^ Thai is to say, you declare war against all 
pnooGBy" exolalmed Marianne. 

"Against tbe prinoes, yea," aaid Napoleon, 
'* for ibey are nothing bat over-ripe fitiits only 
walting for the band that ia to sbake them off. I 
Bball be tbis band, and before me they will fall to 
tbe ground, and I ahall rise higher and higher 
above them. Ton call me a eonqueror, bat how 
coold I stop now in my work f If I sboald paase 
now in my conquests and sheatbe my sword, wfaat 
shonld I have gained by so many efforts bat a lit- 
tle gloiy, witboat having approached the goal to 
which I was aspiring? Wbat sbould I have 
gainod by setting all £im^ in a blaze if I shoald 
be oontented with baving OTerthrown empires and 
not hasten to build up ftty own empire on solid 
foandations ? It is not birth that entitles me to 
immortality. The man who is possessed of coar- 
age, wbo does good service to bis country, and 
renders bimself illustrious by great exploits, that 
man needs no pedigree, for be is erery thing by 
bimself;' f 

*' Bat in the eyes of tbe legitimists he is aU 
ways noibing but an npstart^" said Marianne, 
shrugging her Shoulders. 

** In that case he mast overthiow and annihilate 
all legitimists,*' said Napoleon, qoickly ; " so that a 
new dynasty may arise, of which he will be tbe 
foonder. I am the man of Destiny, and shall foand 
a new dynasty, and one day the whole of Earope 
will be but one empire, my empire 1 All of you, 
instead of oursing me, should joyfoUy hail my 
Coming and welcome me as yoar liberator sent by 
Proyidence to raise you from your degradation 
and disgrace. Just look around, you Germans, 
and see what sort of princes and govemments 
you haye got. Are you being ruled by noble, 
high*minded soTereigns ; are men of abUity and 
character at the head of your go^eniments ? I 
only behold impotence, in&my, and venality eyery- 
where in tbe German cabinets. The System of 
nepotism is eyery where in foroe ; Offices are gifts 
of fayor, and not rewards of merit ; intriguesand 
oorrupt inflaenoes suoceed in placing theforemost 
poeitions of tbe State mto tbe bands of incapable 
men, and great minds, if there be any at all, are 
utterly ignored. Tbe result of tbis System is, of 
course, that menoease oultiyadng their minds, and 
that the virtuea and talents which are not re- 

* Nftpoleon^s own worda—TIda ** Le Nonnand," yoL iL, 
iIbid.,yoLii.,Pi.^ 



warded with a Jost tribate of glory, lose their yigor 
and enthoäasm ; nay, often their very ezistenoe. 
ViTben a nation sees none but incapable fayorites 
and yenal intrigaera at the head of the yarious de- 
partments of Its admlnistration and of its armies, 
how is it to prosper and expand, to hierease Ita 
wealth, and to win yictories ? Woe to the nation 
which allows itself to be goyemed by such min- 
isters, and to be defimded by such generals as I 
haye fonnd eyerywhere in Germanyl As tbe 
man of Destiny, I haye come to deyote to her my 
band, my mouth, and my beart for the purpose of 
liberating her and ddiyering her from her dis- 
gracefid cbains.'' * 

"Andtoload her with eyen more disgracefUl 
ones," exclaimed Marianne, her eyes flaming with 
anger ; ^* for there is notbing more disgraceful on 
earth than a nation submitting to a foreign bar- 
barian and hambly Idssing the feet of its oppres- 
sor, instead of expelling bim by tbe majesty of its 
wrath. If yoa, a modern Attila, go on with your 
murderous sword, Europe is ruined, and all dignity 
of the nations, all the centres of scientific emi- 
nence, all the hopes of bumanity are lost For 
nations oan only perform great things, and create 
great things, when they are independent ; and free- 
dom itself is of no use to them if they must re- 
ceiye it as a fayor at the bands of their con- 
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queror. 

** Earth ought to haye but one ruler, as heayen 
has but one God," said Napoleon, solemnly. ** I 
haye only begun my task ; it is not yet accom- 
plished. Hitherto I haye subjected only France, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Holland to my sceptre, but 
my goal is eyen more sublime than that And 
who will preyent me from seizmg Westphalla, the 
Hanseatic ctties, and Borne, and from anneung 
the Ulyrian proyinces, Etruria, and Portugal to 
France? I do not know yet where to fix the 
boundaries of my empire. Perhaps it will have 
no other boundaries than the yast space of the 
two hemispheres ; perhaps, like Americus Yespu- 
cius and Ck)lumbu9, I shall obtain the glory of 
discoyering and oonquering aoother unknown 

woridI"t 
** And if yoa should discoyer a third world," 

exclaimed Marianne, ^* Gtod may decree, perhaps, 

that in thia new world, an avenger of the two old 

worlds may arise and teil you in the thundering 

yoice of Jehoyab : * Here are the boundaries of 

your empire I so far and no farther ! ' *' 

" But I should not shrink back," sud Napo- 

^Kapoleon^B own wotda.— **IiO Noraund," yoL ü^ 
p. 89. 

t Kapoloon^i own wordab-^'^Le Kormand, M6inolrM," 
yoL iL, p. «9. 
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leon, srnUing, " bat advanoe to fight im my good 
right with Üie aTenger Beut by Frondenoe, for I 
was also aent by Providenoe ; I am a chosen son 
of Heayen, and if there is a miafortone for me, it 
is that I haTe come too late. Men are too «n- 
Hghtened or too sober ; henoe» it ü impoflaible to 
aooompUsb graat things." 

** Ah, you say so," exclaimed Marianne, ** yoa, 
wbofle fJUe ia ao brUIiant and exalted ? Tou, wbo 
once were a humble offioer of artillery, and now 
are aeated as emperor on a mighty throne ? *' 

** Yes," Said Napoleon, in a low voice, aa if to 
himael^ ** I admit, my oareer was brilliant enough, 
— ^I have pnrsued a splendid path 1 Bat how mach 
difference there is between me and the heroea of 
antlquity I How maoh more fortonate was Alex- 
ander I After conquering Asia, he deelared he 
was the son of Jove, and the whole Orient believed 
it, exoept Olympias, who knew Tery well what to 
thiok of it, and except Aristotle, and a few otber 
pedants of Athens j Bat if I, who have made 
more conquests and won greater yictories than 
Alexander, — ^if I should declare to-day I were the 
son of God, and oiTer Hirn my thanksgiving ander 
this title, there would be no fishwoman that 
woold not laagh at me. The nations are too en- 
lightened and too sober ; it ia impoesible to ao- 
oomplish great thinga." * 

'* There will be a day, sire, when the nations 
will risc and prove to yoa that they are able to 
aocomplish great things I " 

'* And on that day they will trample me in the 
dost, I suppose ? '* aaked Napoleon, with an al- 
moät compassionate smile. "Do not hope too 
sanguinely for this day, for yoar hopes nüght de- 
ceive yoa. I have spoken so freely and frankly 
to yoa," he continaed, rising, " becaase I knew 
that, by speaking to yoa, I was speaking, through 
yoa, to the most eminent, high-minded, and pa- 
triotio men of yoar nation, and becaase I wished 
to be oomprehended and appreciated by them. 
60, then, and repeat my words to them — repeat 
them to those, too, who believe that the throne 
which I have erected belongs to themj and that 
the tri-colored flag woald have to disappear one 
day before the lilies. Go, madame, and teil those 
^ithasiastio Boarbons the lilies were so dread- 
fully Bteeped in the misery and blood of France 
that nobody woald recognize them there, and 
that everybody was shrinking back from thdr 
cadaveroaa amell and patriiUty. Empires and 
dynasties, Hke flowers, have but one day of 
bloom ; the day of the Boarbons is past ; they 
are fkded and stripped of their leares. State 

* Kapoleon*8 own wordB.— Tide **dÜteioiree du Kar^ 
•bal Dac de Bafnue,"* toL iL, p. 248. 



It to those wfao one day sent yoa «syfmnfy fto m% 
andjMrAiqwag&mto^y. If yoa relate to tiiem 
to^iay's JBoene, they may deplore, perhaps, that 
fate did not permit yoa to beeome a Jaditii, bat 
they will hare to aeknowledge at least that I am 
no Holofemea. For althoagh the most beaatifdl 
woman of my enemies came to my coach to Tisit 
me^ she <]Kd not kill me, and her dagger lies at 
my feet I I shall pveserre it as a remembnuioer, 
and Grand-marthal Doroc, M. von Brandt, »od 
Constant, my valH de ckamkre^ wbo aire waiting 
for yoa in the anteroom, will belieye that dagger 
to be a soaTenir of yoar lore and of a deUghiflü 
hoar of my lifo. We wiU not andeceive them ! 
FareweO, madame t *' 

He gave Marianne no time to answer bim, but 
took the silver beU and rang it so loadly and tio- 
lently that Cokif tant appeared in endea^ terror in 
the door. 

"Constant," said the emperor, *'condaet the 
lady to her oarriage ; she will retam to Tienna ; 
and as for M. ron Brandt, teil him the prineess 
had aUowed me to be her paymaster, and to paj 
him in her place for the happy minutes of oar ia- 
terriew." 

" ffire," ejacalated Marianne, in dismay, ** you 
will—» 

" Hash,*' the emperor interrapted her prondly, 
" I will pay my tribate to Dame Fortane I Fare- 
well, madame ; remember this hoar sometimes ! ** 

He waved a parting salntatioa to her with Ms 
band, and then disappeared throngh the door 
leadmg to bis bedroora. 

Marianne stared at Um nntil he was gone, aa 
though she had jast seen a ghost Walking before 
her, and as though hse whole sool were conceo- 
trated in this look with wluoh she gaxed sfter 
him. 

*^ Madame," said Constant, in a low Toice, "if 
yoa please t " And he approacbed the large hall- 
door which he opened. 

Marianne started when ehe heard bis words aa 
if she were awaking from a dream ; she left the 
room silently, and withont deigning to glanoe at 
Constant, and foUowed her amiling ^de throngh 
the halls. In the first anteroom she beheld Chrand- 
mamhal Daroc and serend generals, wfao looked 
at the princess with threatening aild sorrowM 
glaaoes. Marianne feit these glanoes as if they 
were daggers piercing her sool, and daggers aeemed 
to strike her ears when she heard Constant say to 
Mijor von Brandt: ** Ton will stay here^ s^; ibr 
the änpoH» haa ordered me to pay yoa hwe for 
the hoors bis m^^iesty has spent with the prin« 
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comug her emotions, and with a proudly erect 
head, with a cold and immorable face, ahe walked 
OQ across the acterooms and descended the stair- 
oase ontil she reached her carrii^e. 

Only when the carriage roUed aloog the road 
toward Yienna through the silent night, the coach- 
man, notwithstanding the noise of the wheela, 
ihougfat he heard load lamentations, which seemed 
to prooeed frora the interior of the carriage. But 
he muBt have oertainly been mistaken, for when 
the carriage stopped in the coart-yard in front of 
her mansion, and the footman hastened to open 
the coach-door, the princess alighted as proud 
and calm, as bcautiful and radiant as ever, and 
aflcended the staircase cooUy and slowly. At the 
head of the staira stood Madame Camilla, mut> 
tering a few words with trembllng Ups and pale 
cheeks. Marianne apparently did not see her at 
all, and walked eoldly and proudly down the cor- 
ridor leading to her rooms. 

She ordered the maids, who recelved her in her 
dressing-room, with an imperious wave of her 
hand, to withdraw, and when they had left the 
room she locked tho door behind them. She then 
went with rapid steps to the boudoir contiguotts 
to the dressing-room, and here, where she was 
sure that no one could see or overhear her, she 
allowed the proud mask to giide from her f<ice, 
and showed its boundless despah. With a loud 
shriek of anguish she sank on her knees and rais- 
mg her folded hands to heaven, cried, in the wail- 
iDg DOtes of terrible grief : 

'*0b, iny God, my GodI let xne suooumb to 
ibis disgraee. Have mercy on me, and let me 
diel" 

But afler long hours of stmg^ing and despair, 
of lamentations and curses, Marianne rose again 
froQQ her knees with defiant pride and calm 
energy. 

** No," she muttered, " I must not, will not die ! 
Life has still Claims on me, and the secret leagne, 
of which I have become the first member, imposes 
on me the duty of living and working in its ser- 
Tice. I was unable to strike the tyrant with my 
dagger; wdl, then, we must try to kill him grad- 
nally by means of pin-pricfas. Such a pin-prick is 
the manuBcript whioh Qettj^ has intrusted to me 
in Order to hare it published and circulated 
throughout Germany. Somewhere a printing-of- 
fice will be found to set up this manuscript with 
its types ; I wiU seek for it, and pay the weight 
of its typea in gold." 

Early next moming the travelling-coach of the 
princess stood at the door, and Marianne, drcssed 
in a füll traTelling-costume, prepared for imme^ 
diäte departure. She had spent the whole mght 



in arranging her household aflSdrs. Now every 
thing was donc, eyery thing was arranged and 
ready, and when about to desoend the staircase^ 
the princess tumed around to Madame Camilla, 
who followed her hambly. 

*' Madame," she said, eoldly and calmly, ** yoa 
will be kind enough to leave my house this very 
hour, in Order to write your diary somewhere eise. 
The Freneh goyemor of Yienna will assign to yon, 
perhaps, a place with bis moueharda ; go, ther&> 
fore, to bim, and neyer dare again to enter my 
house. My Steward has reoeived Instructions 
irom me ; he will pay you your wages, and see to 
it that you will leave the house within an hour. 
Adieu 1 " 

Without youohsafing to glance at Madame Ca- 
milla, she descended the staircase calmly and 
haughtily, and entered her carriage, which roUed 
through the lofty portal of the court-yard with 
thundering noise. 



OHAPTER LIV. 

TBE FALL OT TBE OKIUCAN EHPIRS. 

The peace of Presburg had been concluded ; it 
had depriyed Austria of her best proyinces. 

The offensive and defensive allionce between 
Prussia and France had been signed ; it had de- 
prived Prussia of the principalities of Cleves, Berg, 
and Neufchatel. 

Germany, therefore, had reason enough in the 
be^ning of 1806 to moum and complain, for 
her princes had been humiliated and disgraced ; 
her people had to bear with their princes the ig- 
nominy of degradation and dependence. 

Germany, however, seemed to be joyful and 
happy ; festivals were being celebrated every- 
where — ^festivals in honor of the Emperor Napo- 
leon and bis family, festivals of love and happi- 
ness. 

After the victory Napoleon had obtained at 
Austerlitz over the two emperors, after the con> 
clusion of the treaty of Presburg and the alliance 
with Prussia, all causes of war with Germany 
seemed removed, and Napoleon laid bis Sword 
aside in order to repose on bis laureis in the bo- 
som of bis family, and, instead of founding new 
States, to bring about marriages between bis rela- 
tions and the scions of German sovereigns — ^mar- 
riages which were to draw doser the links of 
love and fiiendship uhiting France with Germany, 
and to make all Germany the obedient son-inJaw 
and vassal of the Emperor of France. 

In Munich, the weddin^bellB which made Ki^ 
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poleon the father-in-law of a German dynastj, were 
ftrsi rang. In Munich, in the beginning of 1806, 
Eugene Beauharnais, Napo1eon*s adopted Bon, 
was married to the beautiful and noble Princess 
Amelia of Bavaria, daughter of Maximilian, eleo- 
tor of Bavaria, who, by the grace of Napoleon, 
had become King of Bavaria, as Eugene, by the 
Barne grace, had becom« Viceroy of Italy. 

All Bavaria was Jubilant with delight at the new 
and most fortunate ties unitlng the German State 
with France ; all Bavaria feit honored and happy 
when the Emperor Napoleon, with bis wife Jo- 
sephine, came to Munich to take part in the wed- 
ding-ceremonies. Festivals followed each other 
in quick succession in Munich ; only happy faces 
were to be seen there, only jubilant shouts, laugh- 
ter, and merry jests were to be heard ; and when- 
ever Napoleon appeared in the streets or showed 
himself on the balcony of the palace, the people 
received him with tremendous cheers, and waved 
their hats at the emperor, regardless of the blood 
and tears he had wrung but a few days before 
from anotber German State. 

No sooner had the wedding-bells ceased ringing 
in Munich than they commenced resounding in 
Garlsruhe ; for Napoleon wanted there, too, to be- 
come. the father-in-law of another German dynas- 
ty, and the niece of Josephine, Mademoiselle Ste- 
phanie de Beauhamais, married the heir of the 
Elector of Baden, who now, by the grace of Na- 
poleon, become Grand-duke of Baden. 

And to the merry notes of the wedding-bells of 
Munich and Garlsruhe, were soon added the joy- 
ful sound of the bells which announced to Ger- 
many the rise of a new sovereign house within 
her borders, and inaugurated the elevation of the 
brother-in-law of the Emperor of France to the 
dignity of a sovereign German prince. Those sol- 
emn bells resounded in Gleves and Berg, and did 
homage to Joachim Murat, who, by the grace of 
Napoleon, had become Grand-duke of Berg. 
Prussia and Bavaria had to fumish the material 
for tbis new princely cloak ; Prussia had given 
the larger portion of it, the Duchy of Cleves, and 
Bavaria, grateful for so many favors, had added 
to it the principality of Bisrg, so that these two 
German States together formed a nice grand- 
ducby for the son of the French innkeeper — for 
Joachim Murat, for the brother-in-law of the 
French emperor. 

And when the joyful sounds had died away in 
Munich, Garlsruhe, and the new grand-duchy of 
Berg, they resounded again in Stuttgardt, for in 
that capital tho betrothal of Jerome, youngest 
brother of Napoleon, and of a daughter of the 
Elector of Wurtemberg, who now, by the grace 



of Napoleon, had become King of Wurtemberg, 
was celebrated. It is true Jerome, the emperor^ 
brother, wore no crown as yet; it is true this 
youngest son of the Corsican lawyer had hitherto 
been notbing but an 'imperial prince of France,** 
but bis royal father-in-law of Wurtemberg feit 
convinced that bis august brother, Napoleon, 
would endow the husband of bis daughter in a 
becoming manner, and place some vacant or new« 
ly-to-be-created crown on bis head. Napoleon, 
moreover, had just then endowed bis eider brother 
Joseph in such a manner, and made him King of 
Naples, after solemnly dedaring to Europe in a 
manifeste, that "the d}'nasiy of Naples had ceased 
to reign, and that the finest country on earth waa 
to be delivered at leugth JErom the yoke of the 
most perfidious persons." And in accordance 
with his Word, Napoleon had overthrown the Ncje^ 
politan dynasty, expelled King Ferdinand and 
Queen Caroline from their capital, and placed bis 
brother Joseph on the throne of Naples.* 

Hence, the King of Wurteml)erg was not 
afraid ; he was sure that Napoleon would discover 
somewhere a faUing crown for his brother Je- 
rome, and give to the daughter of the most ao- 
cient German dynasty a position worthy of the 
honor of her house. 

But the joyfiil bells were not only rung in (}er> 
many ; they resounded also from the borders of 
Holland, which now, by the grace of Napoleon, 
had become a kingdom, and to which, again by 
the grace of Napoleon, a king had been given, in 
the person of Louis, another brother of the Em- 
peror of France. They resounded, too, from Italy, 
where, in this blessed year of 1806, so productive 
of new crowns, on one day, March 30, 1806, sud- 
denly twelve duchies sprang from the ground and 
placed as many ducal crowns on the beads of Na- 
poleon's friends and comrades. 

The year of 1806, therefore, was a blessed and 
happy year; joy and exultation reigned every^ 
where, and Napoleon was the author of all this 
happiness. 

Still there was in the German empire a dty 
which, in spite of all these recent festivals and 
demonstrations of satisfaction, maintained a grav« 
and gloomy aspect, and apparently took no part 

* Napoleon rewarded his generals and minlstert, be- 
sides, wftb daohlea, which he oreated for thom in Italy, 
and the rieh revenues of whlcli he assigned to them. Thna 
Marmont beoame Dake of Bagnaa; Mortier, Duke of 
Trevlso ; Bessldr^s, Duke of Istria; Savary, Duke of B«^ 
vigo; Lannes, Dake of Montebello; Bernadotte, PHnoe 
of Ponteoorvo ; Talleyrand, Prineo of BeneTento ; Fonebl», 
Dake of Otranto; Maret, Dake of Bassano; Soult, Duke 
of Dalmatia ; Berthier, Prinoe of Neofobatel ; Doroc, Dake 
oflMoalfOta 
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whateror in the universal joy, but liyed in its 
gullen, dull qniet as it had done for centuriea. 

Tbis city was Batisbon, the seat of tbe German 
Diet, and now tbe property and capital of tbe 
trchdiancellor of tbe (}erman empire, Baron Dal- 
berg. 

For centuries Ralisbon bad ei\joyed tbe proud 
bonor of bavmg tbe ambassadors of all tbe Ger- 
man States meet in its old city-ball, for tbe par- 
pose of deliberating on tbe weltkre of Germany. 
From tbe arched Windows of tbe large session- 
bal] tbe new laws flitted all over Germany, and 
wbat tbe gentlemen at Ratisbon bad decided on, 
bad to be submitted to by tbe princes and people 
of Germany. 

And, just as bundreds and bundreds of years 
ago, tbey were still in session at Ratisbon — tbe 
ambassadors of tbe emperor, of tbe kings, electors, 
dukes, free eitles, counts, and barons of tbe Ger- 
man empire. Tbere met every day in tbeir old 
ball tbe states of Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Han- 
over, Wurtemberg, Baden, Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Mecklenberg, Brunswick, and wbatever migbt be 
tbe names of tbe different members of tbe great 
German empire. 

Tbey met, but tbey did not deliberate any long- 
er ; tbey merely guessed wbat migbt be tbe fate 
of Germany, bow long tbey would sit tbere in 
gloomy idleness, and wben it migbt please tbe 
new protector of Germany, tbe Emperor of 
France, to remember tbem and say to tbem : ** Go 
bome, gentlemen, for your time bas expired. Tbe 
German Diet bas ceased to exist, and I will de- 
liver Germany from tbis bürden.*' 

But neitber tbe Emperor of France nor tbe 
sovereigns of Germany seemed to remember tbat 
tbere was a Diet still in Session at tbe ancient 
city-ball of Ratisbon, wbicb formerly bad to sanc- 
tion all treaties of peace, all cessions of territory, 
and all political cbanges wbatever, so tbat tbey 
migbt be recognized and become valid in tbe Ger- 
man empire. 

Now, tbe Emperor of Germany bad not even 
deemed it necessary to submit to tbe Diet at Ratis- 
bon tbe treaty of peace conduded witb Napoleon 
at Presborg for ratification, but bad contented 
bimself witb merely notifying tbe Diet of its con- 
dusion. In tbe same manner, and on tbe same 
day, tbe ambassadors of Bavaria and Wartem- 
berg bad risen from tbeir seats to announce to 
tbe Diet tbat tbey were now no longer representa- 
tives of electors, but of kings — ^Bavaria and Wur- 
temberg, witb tbe consent of tbe Emperor of 
France, baving assumed tbe royal title ; and wben 
tbese two gentlemen bad resamed tbdr seats, tbe 
unbassador of tbe Elector of Baden rose for tbe 
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purpose of declaring tbat be was representing no 
longer an electorate, but a grand-ducby — tbe Eleo- 
tor of Baden, witb tbe consent of tbe Emperor of 
France, baving assumed tbe grand-ducal title. 

Tbe Diet bad received tbese announcements si* 
lently and witbout objection ; it bad been silent, 
also, wben, a few days later, tbe Frencb ambass»- 
dor, M. Batber, appeared in tbe session-ball and 
announced tbat Murat, as Duke of Gleves, bad be- 
come a member of tbe German «npire. Every 
ambassador, bowever, bad asked bimself sUently 
bow it bappened tbat tbe new member of tbe em- 
pire did not basten to avall bimself of bis rigbts, 
and to send an ambassador to take bis seat at tbe 
Diet of Ratisbon, 

Tbe Diet, as we bave stated already, received 
all tbese announcements in silence, and wbat good 
would it bave done to it to speak ? Wbo stiü 
respected its voice? Wbo still bowed to its 
name? 

Only for appearance sake, only for tbe purpose 
of conversing witb eacb otber in a low tone about 
tbeir own misfortunes, tbeir weakness and impo- 
tence, did tbe ambassadors of tbe German princes 
and eitles meet still, and instead of ^ying laws to 
Germany, as formerly, tbey only communicated to 
eacb otber tbdr suppositions conceming tbe fate 
tbat migbt be in störe for Germany and tbe Ger- 
man Diet at Ratisbon. 

Tbe gentlemen were assembled again to-day In 
tbe large session-ball, and all tbe German states, 
wbicb elsewbere were bitterly quarrelling witb 
eacb otber, were sitting peaceably around tbe large 
green-table and cbatting about tbe events tbat bad 
taken place in the German empire, and migbt oo- 
cur in tbe near future. 

" Have you read tbe new pampblets wbicb are 
creating so great a Sensation at tbe present 
time ? " seud Prussia to Saxony, wbo was seat^d 
by ber side. 

"No, I never read any pampblets,'' replied 
Saxony. 

**It is wortb wbile, bowever, to read tbese 
pampblets,'' said Prussia, smiling; "for tbey 
treat of an absurd idea in a most eloquent and 
entbusiastic manner. Just tbink of it, tbey advo- 
cate in dead eamest tbe idea of placing tbe Ger- 
man empire, now tbat tbe power of Austria bas 
been paraljzed, under tbe protection of Bavaria, 
and of appointing tbe new King of Bavaria cbie^ 
of Germany." 

" Tbe idea is not so bad, after all," said Saxony^ 
smiling ; " tbe Bavarian dynasty is one of tbe most 
ancient in Germany, and its power is greater tban 
ever, inasmucb as it may boast of tbe friendship 
and favor of tbe Emperor of France. Tbe Em- 
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peror Napoleon would, perhaps, raise no objec- 
tions in case the King of Bavaria should be elect- 
ed Emperor of Qermany." 

"Oh, no," whispered Bronswick, Saxony^s 
neighbor on the left ; " I received late and au- 
thentic news yesterday. The Emperor Napoleon 
intends completelj to restore the Oennan em- 
pire of the middle ages, and will himaelf assume 
the imperial crown of Gennany.'* * 

" What,*' exclaimed Hesse, who had OYerheard 
the words, " the Emperor Napoleon wants to make 
himself Emperor of Germany ? " 

And Hesse had spoken so loudlyin hersorprise 
that the whole Diet had heard her words, and 
eTery one repeated them in great astonishment, 
while every face assumed a grave and solenm 
air. 

" Yes, you may belieTe that such is the case," 
Said Bavaria, in an audible tone; "important 
changes are in störe for us, and I know from the 
best source that Minister Talleyrand said the other 
day, quite loudly and positively, * That the fate of 
the German empire would be decided on toward 
the end of this month.' " f 

" And to-day is already the 2Sd of May," said 
Oldenburg, musingly ; " we may look, therefore, 
every hour for a decision." 

" Yes, we may do so," exclaimed Würzburg ; 
" I know for certoin that they are already engaged 
in Paris in drawing np a new Constitution for Ger- 
many." 

" It might be good, perhaps," said her ndgh- 
bor, " if we should also commence to draw up a 
new Constitution for Germany, and then send it to 
Minister Talleyrand, because we are certainly more 
familiär with the customs and requirements of 
the German empire than the statesmen of France. 
We ougbt to consult with the archchancellor, 
Baron Dalberg, about this matter. But where is 
the archchancellor ; where is Dulberg ? " 

" Yes, it is true, the archchancellor has not yet 
made his appearance," exclaimed Oldenburg, won- 
deringly. " Where can he be ? Where is Dal- 
berg ? " 

And the question was whispered from mouth to 
mouth, " Where is Dalberg ? " 

Formerly, in the glorious old times of the Ger^ 
man empire, it had been the German emperor 
who, at the commencement of the sessions of the 
Diet, had always asked in a loud voice, " Is there 
no Dalberg ? " And at his question, the Dalbergs 
had come forward and placed themaelves around 
the emperor^s throne, always ready to undertake 
great things and to carry out bold adventures. 

• Hftvsaer^B ^^History of Qemuuiy,'" toL H, p. 721. 
t Ibid., II. 728. 



Now, it was not the emperor who called foi 
his Dalberg, but the Diet that whispered bis. 
name. 

And it seemed as if the man who had been 
called for, had heard these whispers, for the large 
doors of the old session-hall opened, and the 
arcbohanoellor of the empire, Baron Dalberg, en- 
tered. 

Glad in his Aill ofBdal eoetnme, he stepped into 
the hall and approached his seat at the green- 
table. Bat instead of sitting down on the high- 
backed, carred arm-chair, he remained Standing, 
and his eyes glided greetingjy past all those graye 
and gloomy faces which were fixed on him. 

" I beg the august Diet to permit me to lay a 
communication before it," said the archchancellor 
of the emiHre^ with a bow to the assembly. 

The grave faces of the ambassadors nodded as- 
sent, and Dalberg continued, in a loud and solemn 
Yoice : *^ I hare to inform the Diet that, as I am 
growing old and feel a sensible decline of mj 
strength, I have deemed it indispensable for the 
welfare of Germany and myself to choose already 
a successor and coa^jutor. Having long looked 
around among the noble and worthy men who 
Surround me in so great numbers, I have at length 
made my selection and come to such a decision 
as is justified by the present State of a&irs. The 
successor whom I have selected is a worthy and 
high-rainded man, whose ancestors have greatly 
distinguished themselves in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centurles in the Service of the German em- 
pire. It is the Archbishop and Cardinal Fesch, 
uncle of the Emperor of France." 

A long and painful pause ensued ; the members 
of the Diet looked, as if stupefied with terror and 
astonishment, at this man who, himself a Gkrman 
prince, dared to inform the German Diet that he 
had invited a foreigner to share with him the high 
dignity of a first German elector and of inheriting 
it after his death. 

Dalberg read, perhaps, in the gloomy mien of 
the gendemen the thoughts which they dared not 
utter, for he hastened to conununicate to the Diet 
the motives which had influenced him in making 
the above-named selection. He told them hehad 
acted thus, not in his own interest, but in Order to 
muntain the menaced Constitution of the German 
empire and to place it under Napoleon's powerfol 
protection. He then informed them Joyfully that 
the Emperor of the French had already approved 
of the appointment of his uncle, Cardinal Fesch, 
and promised, moreover, that he would devote his 
personal attention to the regeneration of the 
German emiMre and always a£fbrd it protection. 

The members of the Diet had moodily listen- 
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ed to him; tbeir air had beoome more and more 
cBssaiisfied and gloomj; and wfaen tbe dector 
pansed, not a Single voice was heard to propose 
tbe YOte of tbankB wbitib Dalberg, on oonoluding 
bis r^narks, had asked for, bnt only a profonnd, 
oimnofus gtillness followed bis speech. 

Tbis bowever, was tbe only official demonstrar 
tion wbicb tbe German Biet ventored to make 
against tbe appointment of Cardinal Fescb, and 
thdff silenoe did not prevent tbe consummation 
of tbis onparaUeled measure. A foreigner, not 
even familiär witb tbe German language, now be- 
came coadjutor of tbe archobanoellor of tbe Ger- 
man emplre — a foreigner became tbe first member 
of tbe German electoral College— a foreigner was 
to baye tbe seals of tbe empire in bis bands, keep 
tbe laws of Germany in bis arcbives, and preside 
at tbe elecüon of tbe emperors and at tbe sessions 
of tbe Diet ! And tbis fordgner was tbe nncle of 
the Emperor of tbe Frencb,.of tbe conqaeror of 
the World. Bat tbe German Dlet was silent and 
suffered on. 

Tbe borizon of Germany became more and more 
clouded ; tbe Diet continned its sessions quieüy, 
cahnly, and inaudibly in tbe old city ball at Rat- 
isbon. 

It was reported everywbere that tbe Emperor 
of France was about to give a new Constitution 
to tbe German empire, and tbat tbe Emperor of 
Germany bad pledged bimself in tbe treaty of 
Presborg not to oppose tbe plans of Napoleon in 
relation to Germany. 

Tbe Diet paid no attention to tbese rumors ; it re- 
mained in Session, and did not intemipt its silence. 
It remained in Session wbile tbe secondary Ger- 
man princes, wbose ambassadors were assembled 
in Ratisbon bastened in person to Paris, in order 
to appear tbere as bumble sapplicants in tbe ante- 
rooms of tbe emperor and Talleyrand, and to win 
tbe fayor of Napoleon and bis minister. Tbis 
favor, tbey boped, would gain for tbem crowns 
and States, render tbem powerful and influential, 
and giye tbem a brilliant positlon. For Talley- 
rand bad secretly wbispered into tbe ears of all of 
tbem : ** Tbose wbo oppose tbe emperor^s plans, 
and refnse to accept bis protection, will be median 
üzedf^ * Every one of tbese secondary German ^ 
princes boped, tberefore, tbat tbe otbers would be 
medicUizedy and tbat be would receiye tbe posses- 
sions of bis neigbbors. Eyery ooe, tberefore, was 
most zealous in protesting bis entire Submission 
to tbe emperor's will, and in trying to gain as 
mucb as possible by flattery, bribery, and bumble 
Bupplication. It seemed as tbougb in Paris, in 

* MediaHifed posttton of the smaQ German statea, 
«rbeB^elr prlncee weve onder an emperor 1 



tbe anterooms of tbe emperor and bis minister 
Talleyrand, a market-bootb bad been opened, in 
wbicb dice were betng tbrown for German states* 
and German crowns, or wbere tbey were sold at 
auetion to tbe bigbest bldder I * 

Tbe Diet beard only rumors, yague rumors, 
about tbese proceedings, and remained quietly in 
Session. It met eyery day and waited. 

And at lengtb, on tbe Ist of August, 1806, tbe 
large doors of the ball, in wbicb tbe ambassadors 
of tbe German empire were assembled, opened, 
and tbe minister of tbe French emperor appeared 
in tbeir midst, and approacbed in soleran eamest 
tbe green table, on wbicb bitberto G^efmany alone 
had had the right to depose her notes and deda- 
rations, and on wbicb bitberto tbe German JAeH' 
alone bad written laws fq^ Germany. 

But Bacher, tbe French minister, came to force 
a new law upon tbe German Diet — ^the law of the 
French emperor. 

The representatiye of the French emperor ad- 
dressed the German Diet in a solemn.tone, and as 
tbe yast session-ball echoed tbe loud, imperlons 
yoice of tbe foreigner, it seemed as if be called np 
from tbeir grayes tbe gbosts of past centuriea, 
and as if tbey then placed themselyes like a pro- 
tecting gray doud before the menaced Diet. 

" Tbe German Constitution,'* said tbe minister 
of France — *' the German Constitution is now but 
a shadow ; tbe Diet bas ceased to baye a will of 
its own. Hence bis majesty, the Emperor of 
France and Italy, is not obliged to recognize tbe 
existenoe of tbis German consütution any longer; 
a new confederation of German princes will be 
formed under bis protection, and bis majesty will 
assume tbe title of Protector of the Confederation 
of the Rbine. In order to maintain peace, be de« 
dared formerly that be would neyer extend tbe 
boundaries of France beyond tbe Rbine, and be 
has fkitbfully kept bis word. f 

And after Bacher had nttered tbese words, six- 
teen members of the Diet, twelye princes, and four 

* Enonnons bribes were pald by the German prlnoee 
to wln the tkvat of the prominent fünctlonarles of the 
Prench empire, In order to be sayod by tbeir inflnenoe 
from being mediaUged, and to obtain as yalnable addi- 
tions to tbeir tertitories aa possible. Diplomatie gifts were 
not even seoretlj distrfbnted, bat the bosiness was car- 
ried on as pnbllolj as if the persona concemed in It had 
been on *ohanj^ Eyerybody knew that the Prlnce of 
Salm-Eyrbnrg had bonght of one of the Frenoh minister f 
two hnndred thonsand bottles of Champagne at an enor- 
moos rate; that Labesnardldre, Talleyrand^s flrst secre- 
tary, had reoelyed half a miUion of franos from Hesse 
Darmstadt ; and that the Duke of Meoklenbnrg had prom- 
ised bim one hnndred and twenty thonsand Fredericks 
d^ors if he shonld retain bis aovweignty.-^Yide Mont- 
gaillard, ^^Hiatoire de France,^ yoL x., p. Utk 

t ** MSmoirea d^nnHomme d*]dltat,'* yoL iz., p. ItfO» 
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deoton, rose from iheir Beats. The first of tbe 
Geiman decton, the archchanoeUor of the em- 
pire, Charles Theodore von Dalberg, was th^ 
q>eaker, and he explamed to the Diet, in the 
name of his fifteen colleagues, their mtentions 
and yiews. 

** The last three wars have demonstrated,'* he 
exclaimed, " that the German empire is rotten and 
Tirtually destroyed ; hence we German prinoes of 
the south and west of Germany will sever our 
oonneotion with a Constitution which has ceased 
to ezist, and place ourselves ander the protection 
of the Empftror of the Freoch, who is anxious to 
seoure the welfare and prosperity of Germany. 
We haye formed a confederation among our- 
selves, and the Emperor of the French will be 
the head and protector of this league, which will 
be called the Confederation of the Rhine. Sol-, 
emnly and forever do we, princes of the German 
Confederation of the Rhine, renounce the German 
empire and the German Diet, acknowledging none 
bnt the Emperor of the French as our head and 
protector." 

^ Yes, we renounce the German empire and the 
German Biet," exclahned the slxteen princes, in 
one breath. ** We renounce them now and for- 
ever I " 

And they noisily pushed aside the higb-backed 
arm-chairs, on which the representatives of their 
States had sat for centuries, and left tbe session- 
hall in a Bolemn procession, headed by the arch- 
chancellor of the empire.* 

Tbe remaining members of the Biet gazed on 
them in profound silence, and when the door 
dosed behind the disappearing prmces of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, it seemed as though 
strauge sounds and whisperings filled the old hall, 
•and as though low sighs and lamentations re- 
aounded from the walls where the portraits of the 
emperors were hanging. 

The remaining members of the Diet were filled 
wilh awe ; the sixteen vacant chairs Struck terror 
into thdr souls; they rose silently from their 
seats and left the hall with hasty steps. 

Biit on the foUowing day the German Biet met 
agäin. It wanted to consult and deliberate as to 
what ought to be done in relation to the desertion 
of sixteen of its members. 

And it oonsulted and deliberated for six days 
without Coming to any decision. But on the sixth 
day a stop was put to the debates. 

* n« members of the Goofederation'of the Bhlne were 
Bavarta, Wartemberg, Baden, the arohchancellor with 
hls teitttory, Bei^, Hesse-Barmstadt, Nassan-Wellbni^, 
KaBsaa-UBingeii, Hohenzpllem-Heohlngen, Hohenzol- 
lera-Sigmaringen, Balm-Salm, Salm-Kyrborg, Isenbnrg, 
A rw aibtr g, Xiehtenstein, and Von der Leyen. 



On the 6th of Ai^pist a special enroy of tbe 
Emperor of Germany appeared at tbe city hall of 
Ratisbon while the Biet was in Session. 

He approached the green table and saluted the 
small remnant of the great assembly, and pro 
ducing a large letter bearing the emperor's privy 
seal, Said in a loud and solemn voice : '* In the 
name of the emperor I " 

And the members of the Biet rose from their 
seats to listen reverentially to the imperial mes- 
sage which his nugesty had addressed to tbe Ger- 
man Biet in an autograph letter. He had com- 
missioned his enyoy to read the letter to the Biet, 
and the minister read as follows : 

** Feeling convinced that it is impossible for os 
to exercise our imperial rights any longer, we 
deem it our duty to renounce a crown which was 
of value to us only so long as we enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the electors, princes, noblemen, and 
States of the German empire, and so long as we 
were able to fulfil the duties they imposed upon us. 
Hence we are obliged to declare by these presents 
in the most solemn manner that, considering the 
ties which united us with the German empire as 
broken by the Confederation of the Rhiue, we 
hereby give up the imperial crown of Germany ; 
at the same time we release by these presents the 
electors, princes, and states, as well as the mem- 
bers of the supreme court and other magistrates 
from the duües which they owed to us as legal 
head of tbe German empire. Glven under our 
own band and seaL Francis the Second, Emperor 
of Austria, and ruler of the hereditary states of 
Austria.'* * 

A long and awful silence greeted the reading 
of this letter, which put an end to the ancient 
German empire after an existence of one thousand 
and six years, from Charlemagne, crowned in 
800, to Francis 11., dispossessed in 1806. 

The members of the German Biet tben rose 
from their seats ; they were as silent and shy as 
night-owls Btartled from their dark hiding-places 
by a stray sunbeam. They left the old session- 
hall at Ratisbon in gloomy silence, and when the 
door closed behind them, the German Biet had 
been buried, and the lid on its cofiSn had been 
dosed. 

The last night-owls of the deceased German 
empire hurried in moumful silence from the 
session-haU at Ratisbon, where the old portraits 
henceforth watched alone over the grave of the 
German empire. 

When they stepped out into the market-plaee, 
a carriage just rolled past the dty hall, and the 

* "• Mtoidres d^nn Homme d^^tat,*" toT Ix,, p. 160. 
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gentleman seated in it leaned Bmilinglj out of the 
Goach-door, and salated kindly and ai&bly the 
pale, grave, and aad men who came from the city- 
hall. 

This gentleman was Count Clement Metternich, 
wbo was going to Paris as special enYoy of the 
Emperor of Austria for the purpose of offering to 
the Emperor of France on his birthday the oon- 
gratolations of the Emperor of Austria. f 

On the 6th of August the Glerman empire had 
died and was buried 1 

, I 1 ■ * 

* "Memoires d'an Homme dTfttat,^ yoL ix., p. 162. 



On the 16th of August the Emperor of the 
French oelebrated his birthdaj; and the prineet 
of the Gonfederation of the Rhino, the Emperor 
of Austria, the King of Prussia, and all the bot- 
ereigns who had been members of the late Oei^ 
man empire, celebrated the great day in tiie mosi 
solemn manner. 

Napoleon had a new Tietory— a vietory whieb 
laid the whole of Qermiiiy at his feet He had 
buried the German empire, but stood on the 
graye of the august oorpse as hs lord and 
master. 
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ÜHAPTER LV. 

▲ OKRMAM BOOESILLSa AND XARTTB. 

It was long after nightfaU; in the narrow, 
fßwymj Btreets of the ancient firee citj of Nurem- 
berg all noise had long since died away, and all 
the wmdows of the high hooses with the gable- 
ends were dark. Only on the ground-floor of the 
large house in the rear of St Sebald's church a 
lonely candle was burning, and the watchman, 
who was just Walking past with bis long hörn and 
iron pike, looked inquisitively into the window, 
the shutters of which were not entirely closed. 

** H'm I " he said to himself in a low voiee, *' the 
poor woman is kneeling and weeping and pray- 
mg; I am sure it is for her husband. In her 
grief she did not notice, perhaps, that it is already 
midnight. I will remmd her of it, so that she 
may go to bed." 

He placed himself on the street in front of the 
hoase, blew bis hörn noisüy, and then sang in a 
ringing voioe : 

** Hdrt, Ihr Herren, nnd laset enöh sagen. 
Die Glook bat swölf geaohlagen ; 
Ein Jeder bewahr sein Fener nnd Lloht, 
Daaa dieser Stadt kein Harm geschieht I " * 

"^ So, now she knows it," mattered the watch- 
man; ** now she will go to bed.'* 

And he sauntered down the long and tortuous 
Street, to repeat bis song on the next comer. 

He had really accomplished bis purpose ; bis 
song had intemipted the prayer of the young 
wife, and she had risen from her knees. 

« Midnight already I " she murmured, in a low 
Toice. ** Another day of anguish is over, and a 
new one is beginning. Oh, would to God I could 
sleep, always sleep, so as to be at least uncon- 
sdous of the dangers that are menacing Aim / Oh, 

* The ancient song of the German watohman. — ** Listen, 
genüemen, and let me teil yon: the olock has atmek. 
twelre; eyery one mnst take oare of his flreandllght, 
that no härm may befUl this dty I" 



my Qod, my God 1 protect my poor, beloTed hos- 
band, preserve the father of my children ! And 
now I will go to bed," she added, after a pause. 
" Qod will have mercy on me, perhaps, and grant 
me a few hours of rest 1 *' 

She took the brass candlestick, on wbicb a ta- 
per was burning, and went slowly and with bowed 
head to the acyoining room. Wben she had en- 
tered it, her face became calmer and more joyful, 
and a gentle smile lighted up her charming fea- 
tures wben she now approached the small bed, in 
which her two little girls lay arm-in-arm, sweetly 
slumbering with rosy cheeks and half-opened crim- 
son Ups. 

"God preserve to you yoar peace and inno* 
oence," whispered the young mother, after oon- 
templating her children long and tenderly. " God, 
I fondly trost, will cause ihis doud to glide past 
without your hearing the thunder roll, and being 
shattered by the lightning. Good-night, my chil- 
dren I " 

She nodded smilingly to the slumbering girb, 
and then glided noiselessly to her couch. She 
conamenoed undressing slowly and sighing, bat 
wben she was just about to open the silver buckle 
of her sash, she paused and looked anziously tow- 
ard the window. 

It seemed to her as though she had heard a 
soft rapping at this window, which opened upon 
the garden in the rear of the house, and as though 
a low voice had uttered her name. 

Sure enough, the sound was repeated, and she 
now heard the voice say quite distinctly : ** Op^ 
the window, Anna." 

She rushed toward the window and opened it, 
pale, breathless, and almost out of her wits. 

" Is it you, Palm ? " she cried. 

'* It is I," Said a low, male Toice ; and now an 
arm became visible, it encirded. the crosswork of 
the window ; in the next second the whole form 
of a gentleman appeared, and vaulted cautiously 
into the roouL 
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'*€k>d be pitiiBed, I am with you agun I " he 
iaid, drawiBg a deep breath ; '* it seema to me aa 
!f all danger were paat when I am again in our 
quiet house with you and the chiidren.*' 

**No, mj beloved husband, it is Juat here that 
dangers are threatening you," aaid the yoong 
wife, amking into the open arms of her hnsband, 
and reposing her head on hia breaat ** My Gk>d, 
▼hy did you retum ? " 

*' Becauae I waa afivid when I waa fiur iVom 
you, while I feel here with you coarageoua enough 
to brave the whole world," aaid her hnaband, al- 
moBt cheerliilly, imprinting a glowing kias on the 
forehead of hia young wife. " Believe me, Anna, 
a husband always lacka the right kind of courage 
when he belieyea hia wife and children to be in 
danger. For aix daya I have been aeparated from 
you ; well, in these aix days, which I have apent 
in perfect security at Erlangen, I have not pasaed 
a minute without feeling the painflil palpitation 
of my heart, nor have I alept a minute. I always 
thought of and trembled for you.** 

** But we are in no danger, while you are, my 
beloved,** aaid the young wife, aigbing. **Our 
house ia closely watched, you may depend upon 
it I have aeen French fferu^armea hidden be- 
hmd the pillars of the church, and ataring for 
houra at our atreet-door. Oh, if they knew that 
you were here, they would arreat you thia very 
night !" 

" They would not dare to arreat me ! ** exclaimed 
Palm, loudly. ** ^jTe do not yet belong to France, 
altbough the Empcror of Franee has aasumed the 
right of giving the andent free dty of Nuremberg 
to Bavaria, aa though ahe were nothing but a toy 
got up in our factoriea. We are atill (^ermana, 
and no French gena-d'armei have any ligbt to 
penetrate into our German houaea. But look, the 
children are movmg ; little Sophy is opening her 
eyea. What a barbarian I am to apeak ao loud- 
ly, and not even to reapect the alumber of our Ut- 
ile onea ! '* 

He hastened to the amall bed, and bending over 
it, noddcd amilingly a greeling to the little girl, 
who waa ataring at him, still half aaleep. The 
child whispered, in a low voice : *' Dear, dear fa- 
ther!** and feil quietly aaleep again. 

" Come, Anna,*' whiapered Palm, ** let us go to 
your room, in order not to disturb the children.** 

** But the spying eyea of otar enemies might aee 
yon there,** aaid hia wife, anxiously. " No, let us 
Btay here, even though we ahould awakeu the Ut- 
ile girla. They will not ory, but be happy to see 
thdr beloved father, and what we are apeaking 
to each other they cannot underatand. Come, let 
na Bit down here on the amaU aofk, and permit me 



to place the acreen before it; then I am aure no- 
body inll be able to aee yon.^* 

She conducted Palm to the amall aoia in th« 
oomer of the room, and plaoed the acreen aa 
noiaeleasly aa poaaible before it 

**So,** ahe aaid, neatling in hia arma, ''now we 
are here aa if in a little cell, where only €k>d*s eye 
can find ua. So long aa we are in thia cell I ahall 
not be afhdd.** » 

** I believe it ia unneceaaary for you to be afraid 
at all,** aaid Palm, amiling. ^ We carry our ap- 
prehenaiona to too great a length, you may de- 
pend upon it, and becauae we aee M. Bonaparte 
putting whole statea into hia pocket, we believe 
it would be eaay for him likewiae to put a respeet- 
able Citizen and bookseller of Nuremberg into it. 
But, be it apoken between ua, that ia rather a 
haughty idea, and M. Bonaparte haa to attend to 
other diings than to take notice of a bookseller 
and hia publicatlona. Remember, my child, that 
be haa just got hp the Oonfederation of the Rhino, 
and, moreover, ia aiud to be preparing for a war 
with Pruasia. How ahould he, therefore, have 
time to think of a poor bookseller ? ** 

" Do you think, when the lion ia goidg to meet 
bis adversary and to atruggle with him, he will 
leave the wasp which he haa met on hia way, and 
which haa stung him in the ear, unpunished, be- 
cauae be haa more important things to attend 
to?'* 

"But I did not sting hfah at all,*' aaid Palm, 
amiling. '* Let ua calinly consider the whole af- 
fair, dearest Anna, and you will aee that I have in 
reality nothing to fear, and that only the accuraed 
terror which thia M. Bonaparte has Struck into 
the Bouls of all Germana haa cauaed us thia 
whole alarm. A few montha ago I received by 
mall, fi*om a peraon unknown to me, a large pack- 
age of booka, enclosing a letter, in which the 
straQger requested me to send the copiea of the 
Pamphlet contained in the puckage immediately to 
all German bookaellers, and to give it aa wide a 
drculation aa poaaible. The letter contained alao 
a draft for one thousand florins, drawn by a bank- 
er of Vienna, Baron Franke, on a wealthy bank- 
ing-house öf our city. This aum of one thousand 
florins, Said the letter, waa to be a compenaation 
for my trouble and for the zeal with which, the 
writer stated, he feit convinced I would attend to 
the drculation of the pampblet'* 

**But the very mystery connected with the 
whole transaction ougbt to have arouaed your sus- 
picioD, my bdoved.** 

** Why ? Are not we Germana now under the 
mifortunate necesdty of keeping aecret our moat 
aubHme thoughta and our most aacred sentimeiita ? 
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.And ooght not, therefore, erery one of ns to take 
psins to honor and protect tfaia aecrecj, instead of 
Mspeeting it t " 

** Bat the rery title of tliis pamphlet was dan- 
gerona, ' Gennany in her Deepest D^radation.' 
Ton migfat haye goessed irhom this accosation 
waa aimed at" 

^ At Oerman j, I thooght, at oar infamy and 
eowardice, at the perfidy of oar priooes, at the 
torpid, passive indilTerenoe of oar people. It is 
high time that Gennanj, which ia now tottering 
aboat like a aomnambuliat, ahoold be arooaed by 
a maniol word firom her slamber, so aa to take 
lieart again and draw the sword. The title told 
me that the pamphlet eontained such words; 
henoe, I was not at liberty to keep it out of drca- 
lation. It would have been a robbery perpetrated 
upon Qennaxkjy a theft perpetrated upon bim who 
sent me the money, and to whom I coold not re- 
tam it, because I was not aware of bis name." 

^ You ooght to have thonght of your wife and 
yoor chiMren," murmnred Anna, sighing. 

** I thought of you,'* he said, tenderly ; '* hence, 
I did not read the pamphlet, in order not to be 
sliaken in what I thought my duty. Hrst, I bad 
to fulfil my daty as a Citizen and man of honor ; 
theo only I was at liberty to think of you and my 
personal safety. I sent, therefore, in the first 
place, a certaio nomber of copies of the pamphlet 
to M. Stage, the bookseller, and requested him to 
circolate them as speedily as possible amoog bis 
costomers." 

**And, Ood knows, he has done so,'' sighed 
Anna, ^ and, like you, he was not deterred by the 
tiUe." 

**He did bis duty, like mysel^ and sent the 
Pamphlets to lovers of books. In this manner it 
reached a preacher in the country, and unfortu- 
nately there were two Freoch officers at bis house ; 
they 'understood German, read the pamphlet, and 
informed their colonel of its character. The latter 
paid a yisit'to tbe preacher, and leamed fromhim 
that M. Stage, the bookseller of Augsburg, had 
sent him the pamphlet. The colonel tbereupon 
repaired to Augsburg and saw M. Stage." 

**And Stage was cowardly and perfidious 
enoogh to betray your name and to denounce you 
as being the bookseller who had sent him the 
pamphlet," exclaimed Anna, her eyes flashing 
with Indignation. ** Tour friend, your colleague 
betrayed you 1 " 

** I had not requested him not to mention my 
name," said Palm, grayelj ; " he had a right to 
oame it, and I do not reproach him with doing so. 
I was informed that the French minister in Bfunich 
had bitterly complained of me and demanded that 



I shoold be pomshed; and aa we are Baraiiaiit 
now, I haatened to Munidi in oider to defiend mj* 

aeH" 

^ And whüe you were there, foor strangera oame 
hither," Anna intemqited him. *'Th^ aaked for 
the pamphlet» penetrated in the most oatraf^eous 
manner, in spite of my remonstranoes, into yo«ir 
Store, searched it, and left only when they had 
satisfied themselves that not a copy of the unfor- 
tanate pamphlet waa there." 

" You wrote this to me while I was in Monieh, 
and at the same time I heard that Stage had been 
arrested in Aogsboig. Impeüed by my first ter- 
ror, I fled from the capital and haatened to Br- 
iangen, which is sitoated on Proaman soü, and 
where neither the Banuian police nor the French 
ffeng-d'armes coold lay hands on me. Bot In Br- 
iangen I reflected on the matter, and I confesa to 
yoo I was ashamed of ba^ng fled, instead of con- 
fronting an examination openly and firedy. My 
loTC, my yeaming attracted me toward you ; I, 
therefore, took carriage last night and rode home 
to my beloyed wife and to my children. This ij 
a piain Statement of the whole affiür, and now teil 
me what shoold I be afraid of ? " 

" Yoo may fear the worst," exclaimed Anna, 
sadly ; " for oor French tyrants will not shrink 
from any thing." 

** Bot fortonately we do not live yet ander the 
French sceptre," replied Palm, yividly ; '* we are 
Germans, and only G<erman laws are vaüd for 
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** No," siüd Anna, moumfully, " we are not Qer^ 
mans, but Bararians, that is to say, the alUes, the 
humble yassals of France. Not tbe King of Bar 
varia, but the Emperor of France, is ruling over 
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US. 

** WeU, even were it so, I could not see what 
crime I should be charged with. I neither wrote 
nor published this pamphlet ; I merely drcolated 
it, and cannot, therefore, be held responsible for 
its Contents. Possibly, they may arrest me as 
they have arrested Stage, and may intend thereby 
to compel me to mention the name of him who 
sent me the pamphlet, as Stage mentioned my 
own name. Fortunatdy, howeyer, I am able to 
proye that I koow neither the author nor the pub- 
lisher ; for I haye got the best proof of it, yiz., 
the letter which I receiyed with the package. I 
shall lay this letter before the court, and tbe 
judges will then peroeiye that I am entirely in- 
nocent. What will remain for them bot to eau- 
tion me not to circolate henceforth books sent to 
me anonymoosly, and then to release me f " 

*^ But if they shoold not release yoo, my be- 
loyed hosband ? " asked bis wife, anxioosly dasp- 
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feg htm in her anns; ** if in their rage at being 
imableto laj their hands on the real criminal, 
ihej ahould wreak their rengeance on you for 
having drcolated the pamphlet first of all, and 
pnnish you as though you were ita author ? *' 

** Oh, you go too far,** exdaimed Palm, langb- 
ing; **your Imagination calis np before you hor- 
rora wbich belong to the realm of fable. We 
0till liye in a well-regulated State, and however 
great the inflaence of France may be, German 
lawB are still valld here ; and as we live in a State 
of peace, I can be jndged only in aecordance with 
tbem. Fear not, therefore, dearest wife. The 
worst tbat can befiül me will be a Separation for a 
few days, at the most for a few weeks, if our au- 
thorities should really carry their fawning Sub- 
mission to Bonaparte to such a length as to call 
a German Citizen to acconnt for having, in bis 
bnsinees as a bookseller, circulated a pamphlet — 
nnderstand me well, a German pamphlet, destined 
only for Germany, and which does not flatter, per- 
hapa, the Emperor of the French quite as much 
as is being done by onr German princes and our 
German govemments/' 

" Oh, my God, my God," wailed Anna, in a low 
Toice, *' the pamphlet is directly aimed at Napo- 
leon, tlien ? " 

** Tes, at him who has placed his heels on the 
ne«^ of Germany and trampied her in the dust," 
excUdmed Palm. " This pamphlet, called * Ger- 
many in her Deepest Degradation,' must have 
been written against him alone. Oh, during 
the daya of my sojoum in Erlangen, I have read 
this pamphlet, and whatever may befall me, I am 
glad it was I who circulated it, for a noble Ger- 
man spirit pervades the whole of it, and it is 
truth that raises the scourge in it to lash the 
guüty partics. It is a vigorous and glowing de- 
scription of the condition to which aU the German 
States have been redueed by Bonaparte's arbitrary 
proceedings. Just listen to this one passage, and 
then yon may judge whether the pamphlet teils 
the truth or not.'* 

He drew a few printed leaves from his side- 
pocket, and unfolded them. 

"" You have got a copy of the dreadful pam- 
phlet with you ? " asked Anna, in dismay. ** Oh, 
how imprudentt If they should oome now to 
arrest you, they would obtain a new proof of 
your guilt I implore you, my friend, my be- 
loved, if you love me, if your children are dear to 
you, be cautious and prudent ! Bum those terri- 
ble leaves, so that they may not testify against 
yoo. Bemember that I should die of grief if your 
lifo should be threatened; remember that our 
poor children then would be helpless orphans.'' 



*^ Oh, my poor, tlmid roe,'' said Palm, deeply 
moyed, encircling his weeping young wife with 
his arms. ** How your faithful, innocent heart is 
fluttering, as if the cruel hunter were already aim- 
ing his murderous arm at us, and as if we were 
irretrievably doomed I Calm yourself, dearest, I 
pledge you my word that I will comply with your 
wishes. We will bum the pamphlet; but pre- 
viously yon shall leam, at least, the spirit in 
which this pamphlet, for which your poor hus- 
band will have to suifer, perhaps, a few days' im- 
prisonment, is written. Just listen to me ! The 
author is speaking here of Bavaria, and of the 
oppressions to which she is a prey sinoe we have 
concluded an alliance with France. He says: 
*Since tbat time the Bavarian States have be- 
come the winter quarters, and been treated in a 
manner unheard of since the Thirty Years' War. 
At that time the Austrians, under Tilly and Wal- 
lenstein, were pursuing precisely the same oourse 
now followed by the French, and if their emperor 
draws no other lessons from that war, he has 
closely copied, at least, the System of obtaining 
supplies for an army whieh was then in use. 
Tmstworthy men have assured us that the French 
ruler, when in Munich the most urgent remon^ 
strances conceming the oppressions under which 
the people of Bavaria were groaning were made 
to him, replied in cold blood : ** My soldiers have 
not done so. These are tiuiies of war — let me 
alone, and do not disturb my plans." Already in 
December last the treaty of Presburg was signed, 
and from that momeot Austria had the prospect 
of getting rid of her enemies. Had Bavaria not 
an equal right to ei:\joy the advantages of this 
treaty ? These advantages could be none other 
than that the French army left the Bavarian ter- 
ritories and relieved the people from further op- 
pressions. But just the reverse took place. The 
French withdrew from the states of the German 
emperor to occupy Bavaria, and celebrate here, 
by the ruin of all the inhabitants, their victories 
in orgies and carousals continued for many months. 
If I refer to the ruin of the inhabitants, the worda 
should be taken in their literal m^aning, and not 
as an expression merely chosen to depict the mis- 
ery the French have brought upon Bavaria. It 
is not yet five years since a hostile army of the 
same nation lorded it over that country. And 
nobody will venture to assert that the wounda 
then inflicted upon the inhabitants should have 
been healed in so short a time. The farmer, de- 
prived of his animals, had scarcely commenced to 
provide himself again with horses and cattle, when 
the passage of the French, in every respect equal 
to an Invasion, took irom him again this impor- 
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taut portion of his personal property. ^Vand, can- 
sing, and force were altemately reeorted to for 
this pnrpose. Tears and the most humble Bup- 
pUcations wero rejeoted with sneera, and eren 
blows. The Prench called themselYefl '* preserr- 
erB of Bavaria.'' Forsooth a preservation simüar 
to the fate of the paüent whom one doctor wonld 
bave Booner aent into the grave, and who ia dying 
more slowly under the handB of another. If 
firiendship ever was a mockery, it was so on this 
oecasion. But It is part of Napoleon's plana to 
exhaast Germany to such an extent as to render 
her incapable of becomiog dangerous for him eyen 
in the most remote future. He seleeted several 
highly effective expedients for this pnrpose. Dy- 
nasties, the ancestors of which date back to the 
most remote ages, and one of which long sinoe 
produeed emperors and kings, were united with 
JSonapart^s famQy by the dosest ties of blood, 
and thus the mler of France has already become 
the relative of the coorts of Baden, Bavaria, Swe- 
den, and Rossia. Kot content with this, he of- 
fered royal crowns to Bayaria and Wurtemberg, 
«nd the German emperor had to assent to this 
measure in the treaty of Presburg. Thns Ger- 
many has got two new kingdoms, and — ^ " * 

"Oh, I implore yoa, do not read any further," 
exclaimed Anna, snddealy interrupting her hus- 
band. " It frightens me to bear you repeat those 
threatening and ang^ words ; they fall npon my 
heart like a terrible accasation against you ! Be- 
lieye me, my beloved, if that proud and ambitious 
Emperor Napoleon should hear of this terrible 
Pamphlet — ^If its contents should be communi- 
oated to him, you would be lost ; for, having no 
one eise on whom to wreak bis vengeance, he 
would revenge himself on you I " 

" But he will not haye me either," said Palm, 
smiiing, "for I shall take good care not to set 
foot on French territory ; I shall not leave Nu- 
remberg, and thank God, that is German terri- 
tory." 

"But the French frontler is dose to us, for 
wherever there are French troops there is France. 
Napoleon's arm reaches far beyond her frontiers, 
and if he wants to seize you he will do so in spite 
of all boundary-posts, German laws, and your own 
dtizenship." 

" There is really something so conyincing in 
your fears that it might almost infect me ! " said 
Palm, musingly. "It would baye been better, 
perhaps, after all, for me not to haye come back, 
but to remain in Prussian Erlangen ! " 

" Retum thither," exclaimed Anna, imploring- 

*Vrom the celebrated pamphlet, ^^Oermany in her 
Peepest Degradation.** 



ly; "I beseech you by öur loye, by onr diildreiL 
and by onr happiness, retum to Erlangen 1 ** 

"To-morrow, dearest Annal" said Palm, smii- 
ing, clasping his young wife in bis arms — "to- 
morrow it will be time enough to think of another 
Separation. .Now let me take a few bours* rest^ 
suid ei^oy the unutterable happiness of being at 
home againl-^ftt home with my wife and with 
my dear little «mes I ^* 



OHAPTER LVI. 

THB AKBBST. 

On the following muming the rumor spread au 
over Nuremberg that Palm, the bookseller, had 
retumed and was conoealed in his house. The 
cook had stated this in the strictest oonfidence to 
some of her friends when she had appeared on 
the market-place to purchase some yegetables. 
The friends had communicated the news, of oourse, 
likewise in the strictest confidence, to other per- 
sona, and thus the whole city became yery soon 
aware of the secret. 

The friends of the family now bastened to go 
to Mrs. Palm for the purpose of ascertaining from 
herseif wbether the information were true. Anna 
denied it, howeyer ; she asserted she had received 
this yery moming a letter written by her husband 
at Erlangen ; but when one of the more impor- 
tunate friends requested her to communicate the 
Contents of the letter to him, or let him see it at 
least, she became embarrassed and made an eya- 
sive reply. 

" He is bere I " whispered the Mends to each 
other, when they lefb Mrs. Anna Palm. " He is 
here, but oonceals himself so that the French 
spies who haye been sneaking around here for the 
last few days may not discoyer his whereabouts. 
It is prudent for him to do so, and we will not be- 
tray him, but faithfiiUy keep bis secret." 

But a secret of which a whole dty is aware, 
and which is being talked of by all tbe gossips in 
town, is difficult to keep, and it is useless to make 
any effort for the purpose öf preyenting it from 
being betrayed to the enemy. 

Palm did not suspect any thing whateyer öf 
what was going on. He deemed himself entirely 
safe in his wife's peaceful, silent room, the Win- 
dows of which, opening upon the garden, were in- 
accessible to spying eyes, whüe its only door led 
to the large störe wbere his two derks were at- 
tending to the business of the firm and waiting 
on the customers who ordered or purchased books 
of them. 
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Anna had just left the room to consult with 
. her ser^ants aboat the afikirs of the bousehold 
and kitchen ; and Palm, wbo was comfortably 
stretched out on the Bofa, was engaged in read- 
ing. The anxiety which had rendered him so 
restless during the previous days had left him 
again ; he feit perfectly reassured, and smiled at 
his own fear which had flitted past him like n 
threatening cloud. 

All at once he was startled irom his comfort- 
able repose by a loud conversation in the störe, 
and rose from the diyan in Order to hear what 
was the matter. 

** I teil you I am unable to assist you,** he heard 
his book-keeper say. " I am poor myself, and 
Mr. Palm ia not at home.'' 

** Mr. Palm is at home, and I implore you let 
me see him,'^ sald a stränge, supplicadng voice. 
'* He has a generous heart and if I teil him of my 
distress he will pity me and lend me his assist- 
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ance. 

'* Come back in a few days, then/' exclaimed 
the book-keeper ; " Mr. Palm will then be back, 
perhaps, from his joumey." 

'' In a few days I *' ejaculated the stränge voice 
— •" in a few days my wife and child will be 
starved to death, for unless I am able to procure 
relief within this hour, my cruel creditor will have 
me taken to the debtors* prison, and I sball be 
nnable then to assist my sick wife and baby. Oh, 
have mercy on my distress ! Let me see Mr. 
Palm, that I may implore his assistance I " 

** Mr. Palm is not at home as I told you al- 
ready,'* exclaimed the book-keeper in an angry 
volce. '*How am I to let you see him, then? 
Come back in a few days — that is the only advice 
I can give you. Go now, and do not disturb me 
any longer!" 

" No, people shall never say that I tumed a 
despairing man away from my door," muttered 
Palm, rapidly crossing the room and opening the 
door of the störe. 

" Stay, poor man," he S£ud to the beggar, who 
had already tumed around and was about to leave 
the Store — "stay." 

The beggar tumed around, and, on perceiving 
Palm, who stood on the threshold of the door, ut- 
tered a joyful cry. 

"Do you see," he Said, triumphantly to the 
book-keeper — " do you see that I was right ? Mr. 
Palm is at home, and will help me." 

" I will help you if T can," said Palm, kindly. 
" What does your debt amount to ? " 

** Ah, Mr. Palm, I owe my landlord a quarter's 
rent, amountiug to twenty florins. But if you 
ibould be so generous as to give me half that 



8um, It woold be enougb, for the landlord has 
promised to wait three months, provided Ipaid 
him now ten florins." 

" You shall have the ten florins," aaid Palm. 
"Mr. Bertram, pay this man ten 4lorins, and 
Charge them to me." 

"Oh, Mr. Palm, howkind you are I " exclaimed 
the beggar, joyfiilly. " How shall I ever be ablo 
to thank you for what yon have done for me to- 
day?" 

"Thank mebybdng induatrions and making 
timely Provision for your wife and child, in Order 
not to be again reduced to such distress," said 
Palm, nodding kindly to the stranger, and retum- 
ing to the a^joining room. 

With the ten florins which the book-koeper had 
paid to hun, the beggar hastened into the street. 
No sooner had he left the threshold of Palmas 
house than the melancholy and despairing air dis- 
appeared from his face, which now assumed a 
scomful and malicious mien. With hasty Steps 
he hurried over to St. Sebald's church, to the pil- 
lar yonder, behind which two men, wrapped in 
their cloaks, were to be seen. 

" Mr. Palm is at home," said the beggar, grin- 
ning. " Go into the störe, cross it and enter the 
adjoining sittmg-room — ^there you will find him. 
I have spied it out for you, and now give me my 
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pay 

" Rrst we must know whether you have told 
US the truth," said one of the men. " It may be 
all false." 

" But I teil you I have seen him with my own 
eyes," replied the beggar. "I stood in the störe, 
and eried and lamented in the most heart-rending 
manner, and protested solemnly that my wife and 
baby would be starved to death, unless Mr. Palm 
should assist me. The book-keeper refused my 
application, but theo I cried only the louder, so 
as to be heard by Mr. Palm. And he did hear 
me ; he came out of his hiding-place and gave me 
the ten florins I asked him for. Here they are." 

" Well, if you have got ten florins, that is abun- 
dant pay for your treachery," said the two men. 
" It is Judas-money. To betray your benefactor, 
who has just made you a generous present ; for* 
sooth, only a German could do that." 

They tumed their backs contemptuously on the 
beggar, and walked across the street toward 
Palm's house. 

There was nobody in the hall, and the two men 
entered the störe without being hindered. With 
out replying to the book-keeper and second clerk, 
who came to meet them for the purpose of re* 
ceiving their Orders, they put off their cloaks. 

" Frenchy07t«-<rarmes," muttered the book»keep« 
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er, tarning pale, and he advanced a few stepe tow- 
ard the door of the sitting-room. One of the 
ffent^armet kept him baok. 

** Both of you will stay here," he said, impe- 
riously, " we are going to enter that room. IJtter 
the faintest sound, the slightest waming, and we 
Bhall arrest both of you. Be nlent, therefore, and 
let US do our duty.** 

The two derkB dared not Btir, and saw with 
silent di»may that the two ^eM^armes ap- 
proached the door of the sitting-room and hastily 
opened it 

Then they heard a few imperions words, fol- 
lowed by a loud cry of despair. 

** Oh, the poor woman 1 *' muttered the book- 
keeper, with quiTering Ups, but without moving 
from the spot 

The door of the sitting-room, which the gefu- 
tParmea had dosed, opened again, and the two 
policemen stepped into the störe ; they led Palm 
Into it Each of them had seized one of his 
arms. 

Palm looked pale, and his brow was clouded, 
but nevertheless he walked forward iike a man 
who is determined not to be crushed by his mis- 
fortunes, but to bear them as manftilly as pos- 
sible. 

When he arrived in the middle of the störe, 
near the table where his iwo Clerks were Standing, 
he stopped. 

'* Then you will not give me half an hour*s time 
to arrange my business aiTairs with my book- 
keeper, and to give him my Orders ? '' he asked 
the policemen, who waoted to drag him forward. 

'* No, not a minute," they said. '* We have re- 
odyed stringent Orders to take you at once to 
the genenü, and if you should refuse to foUow us 
wülingly, to iron you and remove you for- 
cibly." 

"- You see I offer no resistance whatever," s^d 
Palm, contemptuously. **Let us go. Bertram, 
pray look after my wife — she has fainted. Re- 
member me to her and to my children. Fare- 
welir» 

The two young men made no reply ; their tears 
choked their voices. But when Palm had disap- 
peared, they rushed into the sitting-room to as- 
sist the unhappy young wife. 

She was lying on the floor, pale, rigid, and re- 
sembling a lily broken by the storm. Her eyes 
were half opened and dim ; the long braids of 
her beautiful light-colored hair, which she had 
just been engaged in arranging when the fferu- 
(PorfiMf entered, feil down disherelled and Iike 
ourling snakes on her face and Shoulders, from 
which the small, transparent, gauze handkerobief 



had been removed. Her features, alway» ^ao love 
ly and gentle, bore now an ezpresslon of anger 
and horror, which they had assumed when she 
fainted on hearing the French policemen teil her 
husband that they had come to arrest him, and 
that he must follow them. 

They succeeded only after long eflbrts in brfaig- 
ing her back to consciousness. But she was not 
restored to life by the salts which her servant-girl 
rubbed on her forehead, nor by the imploiiug 
words of the book-keeper, but by the sealding toars 
of her little girls which melted and warmed her 
frozen blood again. 

She raised herseif with a deep sigh, and her 
wüd, frightened glances wandered about the room, 
and fixed themselres searchingly on erery form 
which she beheld in it When she had saibfied 
herseif thut he was not among them, he whom her 
glances had sought for so anxiously, she ölasped 
her children with a loud cry of horror in her arms 
and pressing them convulsirely against her bosom, 
sobbed piteously. 

But she did not long give way to her grief and 
despair. She dried her tears hastily and rose. 

" It is no time now for weeping and lament- 
ing," sbesüd, drawing a deep breath; **I shall 
have time enough for that afterward, now I must 
act and see whether I cannot assist him. Do you 
know wbither they have taken him f ** 

** To the headquarters of Golomb, the French 
general, who is stationed in thld dty,** said the 
book-keeper. 

" I shall go to the general, and he will have to 
teil me at least if I cannot see my husband in 
his pnson," she siüd, resolutely. " Quick, Kate, 
assist me in dressing ; arrange my hair, for you 
see my hands are trembling yiolently ; they are 
weaker than my heart" 

She rose to go to her dressing-room. But her 
feet refused to serre her ; she tumed dizzy, and 
sank down overcome by a fresh swoon. 

It was only after hours of the most yiolent ef- 
forts that the poor young wife succeeded in recov- 
ering from the physical prostration caused by her 
sudden fright, and in becoming agidn able to act 
resolutdy and energetically. Then, as bold and 
courageous as an angry lioness, she was dete^ 
mined to struggle with the whole world for the 
bdored husband who had been tom from her. 
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OHAPTER LVII. 

Anna went in the fint place to General Oo- 
lomb, and begged bim to grant her an interview. 

About four hours had passed sinoe Palmas ar- 
rest when the general received her. 

" Madame," he Said, ** I know why joo bare 
come to me ; yoa are looking for your bnaband, 
but he is no longer here at my beadquartera." 

'* No longer here ? " ehe ejaculated in terror. 
'* Yoa have sent bim to France ? *' You mtend to 
kfllbim,tben?" 

^ The law will judge bim, madame," Bald the 
general, sternly. '* I bare myaelf examined bim 
and requested bim to giye us the name of the au- 
thor of this in£unous libel whioh Mr. Palm bas 
bron^t into general circulation. Had be done 
so, be would no longer be held responsible, and 
would have been at liberty to retum to bis bonse 
and to you. But he refused firmly to atate the 
names of the autbor and printer of the pam- 
phlet." 

" He does not know either I'' exclaimed Anna ; 
" ob, believe me, sir, Palm is innocent That 
Pamphlet was sent to bim, together with an anony- 
moufl letter.'* 

" He ought to have taken care, then, not to cir- 
culate it," replied the generaL **It is contrary 
to law to circulate a printed book, the author and 
piinter of which are unknown to bim who drcu- 
lates it" 

'* Ko, general, it is not contrary to the laws of 
the German free city of Nuremberg. By an order 
of the Emperor of France, Nuremberg bas been 
given to Bavaria, but the laws and privilegea of 
our more liberal Constitution were guaranteed to 
our ancient free city. Henoe, Palm bas done 
nothing contrary to law.'* 

** We judge accordiog to our laws," said the 
general, shrugging bis Shoulders ; " wherever we 
are tbere is France, and wherever we are insulted 
we hold bim who insults us responsible for it, and 
panish bim according to our laws. Your busband 
bas committed a great crime ; he bas circulated a 
Pamphlet reviling France and the Emperor of the 
French in the most outrageous manner. He re- 
fused to mention the author of this pampblet ; so 
long as he persists in bis refusal, we take bim for 
the author, and sball punish bim accordingly. As 
he declined oonfessing any tbing to me, I have 
surrendered bim to my superior». Mr. Palm left 
Nuremberg two hours ago for Anspach, where 
Murshal Bemadotte is going to Judge him." 

** Then I shaU go to Anspach, to Marshai ßer- 



nadotte," said Anna; and witbout detgning to 
cast anotber glanoe at the general, she tumed 
around and left the room. 

She intended to set out this very hour, but her 
endeavors to find a conveyance to take her to An- 
spach proved unavailing. AU the horses of the 
postmaster had been rctabed for the saite and 
baggage-wagons of Marsbal Bertbier, who was 
about setting out for Manich, and the proprietors 
of the Uvery-stables, owing to the approaching 
darknesa and insecurity of the roads, refused to 
let her have tfDy of their carriages. 

Anna had to wait, therefore, until moming, and 
improved the long hours of the night in drawing 
up a Petition, which she intended to send to Mar- 
sbal Bemadotte, in case be sbould refbse to grant 
her an interview. 

Early next moming she at length started, but 
the roads were sandy and bad ; tbe horses were 
lazy and weak, and she reached Anspach only late 
at night. 

She had agaln to wut during a long, dreary 
night No one oould or would reply to her anx- 
ious inquiries wbetber Palm was really tbere, or 
whether he bad been again sent to some other 
place. 

Trembling with inward fear and dismay, but 
firmly determined to dare every thing, and leave 
nothing untried that might lead to Palm 's preser- 
vation, Anna repaired in the moming to the red- 
denoe of Marsbal Bemadotte. 

The marshal's adjutant reoeived her, and asked 
her wbat she wanted. 

** I must See the marsbal himself, for I sball 
read in bis mien whether he will pardon or anni- 
bilate my husband," said Anna. " I beseech you, 
sir, have mercy on the grief of a wife, trembling 
for the father of her children. Indace tbe mar- 
sbal to grant me an aodience." 

" I will see wbat can be done," said the aclju- 
tant, touched by the despair depicted on tbe pale 
face of the poor lady. But he retumed in a few 
minates after he had left her. 

"Madame," be said, shragging bis Shoulders, 
" I am Borry, but your wish cannot be fulfilled. 
The marsbal will have nothing whatever to do 
with this aflkir, and dedioes interfering in it. For 
this reason, too, be did not admit Mr. Palm, who 
yesterday, like you, applied for on interview with 
the marshal, and I had to receive bim in the place 
of the marshal, as I bkve now the bonor to re- 
ceive you." 

"Ob, you have deen my busband f" asked 
Anna, almost joyfully. "You have spoken to 
bim?" 

" I have told bim in tbie name of tbe marsbal 
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what I am now telling you, madame. Tbe maiv 
ahal ia unable to do any thing whaterer for your 
hoflband. The order for his airest came directly 
from Paria, from the emperor*a cabinet, aad the 
maniha], therefore, has not the power to reroke 
it and to prevent the law from taking ita oourae. 
Moreover, Mr. Palm ia no longer in Anapach, aa 
he waa aent to another place laat night." 

" Whither ? Oh, air, you will have mercy on 
me, and teil me whither my mifortonate huaband 
haa been aent.'" 

'* Madame,'* aaid the a^jntant, timidly looking 
around aa if he were afraid of böng overheard 
by an eaveadropper, " he haa been aent to Bran- 
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nau. 

Anna uttered a ory of horror. '* To Braunau 1 " 
ahe aaid, breathleaaly. " To Braunau, that ia to 
aay, out of the eountry. You do not wiah to try 
a Citizen and aubject of Bayaria, for a crime which 
heia aaid to haye committed in hia own eountry, 
according to the lawa of Bavaria, but according 
to thoae of a foreign and hostile atate ? My hus- 
band has been aent to Auatria i " 

*' Pardon me, madame," aaid the acljntant, amil- 
ing, ^' the city of Brannau doea not yet again be- 
long to Auatria ; up to the preaent hour it ia atill 
French territory, for we took and occupied it dur- 
ing the war and have not yet given it back to 
Auatria ; henoe, Mr. Palm will be tried in Braunau 
according to the lawa of France." 

** Oh, then he ia loat," ezchdmed Anna, in de- 
apair ; " there ia no more hope for him." 

" If he be guilty, madame, he haa deaerved pun- 
iahment ; if he be innooent, no hann can befall 
him, for the lawa of France are impartial and 
juat." 

" Oh, au*," aaid Anna, ahnoat haughtily, '* there 
are things which may aeem dcaerving of puniah- 
ment, nay, criminal, according to the lawa of 
your eountry, but which, according to the lawa of 
a German atate, would not deserve any puniah- 
ment, but, on the contrary, praiae and aoknowl- 
edgment." 

*' If what Mr. Palm haa done ia an offence of thia 
deaoription, I am aorry for him," aaid the a^ju- 
tant, ahrugging hia ahouldera. " But," he added, 
in a lower voice, *^ I will give you some good ad- 
vice. Haaten to the French ambaaaador at Mu- 
nich. K he ahould decline granting you an au- 
dience, aend him a petition, atating the caae of 
your huaband truthfiiUy and with füll detaila, and 
aaking for hia interceaaion." 

** And if he ahould not reply to my petition ; 
if he ahould refuäe to intercede for me ? " 

^ Then a laat remedy will remain to you. In 
that caae, apply to Marahal Berthier, who ia now 



a1«o at Munich. He haa great power OTer the em 
peror, and will alone be able to help you. Bat 
loae no time." 

" I ahall aet out thia very hour, air, and I thank 
you for your advice and aympathy. I see yery 
well that you connot do any thing for me, but you 
haye granted me your • compaaaion, and I than> 
you for it. Farewell, air." 

An hour later, Anna waa on the road to Munich. 
After an exhausting joumey of four daya-*for, at 
that time there were no tumpikea, much leas 
railroadd, in Bayariar— ehe reached Munich, whero 
ahe atopped at a hoteL 

She waa utterly unacquainted in that capital ; 
ahe had no frienda, no protectora, no recommenda- 
tiona, and, aa a matter of courae, all doora were 
cloaed againat her, and nobody would liaten to 
her. Nobody feit pity for the poor, despairmg 
lady ; nobody would liaten to her complainta, for 
her complainta were at the aame time charged 
againat the all-powerfiil man who now held his 
hand atretched out oyer Bayaria, and waa able to 
cruah her wheneyer he choae to do ao. 

Anna, therefore, met with no enconragement at 
the handa of the German authoritiea, who eyen 
reiiiaed to hear a atatement of her appUcation. 
She went to all the miniatera, to all thoae on 
whom, according to their o^cial poaition, it would 
haye been incumbent to intercede for her. She 
cyen yentured to enter the royal palaoe, and atood 
for houra in the anteroom, alwaya hoping that her 
aupplicationa would be heeded, and that aome door 
would be opened to her. 

But all doora were cloaed agunat her, even that 
of the French- ambaaaador. She had yalnly ap- 
plied to him for an audience ; when her requeat 
had been refuaed, ahe had deliyered to hia cUtoM 
a Petition which an attomey had drawn np for 
her, and in which all the p<^t8 for and againat 
Palm were lueidly atated. For a week ahe waited 
for a reply ; for a week ahe went every moming 
to the reaidence of the French amt)a83ador and 
asked in the aame gentle and imploring voice, 
whether there waa any reply for her, and whetiier 
no anawer had been retumed to her applicar 
tion? 

On the eighth day ahe waa informed that no 
reply would be made to her petition, and that the 
French ambaaaador was unable to do any thing 
for her. 

Anna did not weep and complain ; ahe reoeiyed 
thia Information with the gentle calmneaa of a 
martyr, and prayed inatead of bursting into lamen- 
tatlona. She prayed to God that He might grant 
her atrength not to deapab, not to succumb to 
the «tunning blow ; ahe prayed to God that -He 
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migbt impart vigor to her body, so that it inight 
not prevent her firom doing her duty, and from 
eeeking for further assistance for her beloyed hus- 
band. 

Strengthened and inwardlj relicf^ed by this 
prayer, Anna now repaired to the residence of 
Marshai Berthier ; her step, howeyer, was slower, 
a deep blnsh mantled her cheeks, which had hith- 
erto been so pale, and hBr hands were no longer 
icy cold, but bot and red. 

She did not apply for an audienee on reaohing 
the marsfaal's residenoe, for she already knew that 
such an application would meet with a refusal ; 
she only tookthither another copy of the petition 
wbich she had delivered to the Frenoh ambassa^ 
dor, and begged urgenüy for ul early reply. 

Her supplications were this time not destined 
to be unsuccessful, and she receiyed a reply on 
the third day« 

But this reply was even more terrible than if 
none whatevei: had been made. Marshai Berthier 
sent word to her by bis adjutant that Palm had 
been placed before a court-martial at Braunau, 
and that no interoession and prayers would be of 
any avaü, the deddon being exclusively left with 
the eoart-martial. 

A Single, piercmg cry escaped from Annans 
brea&t when she received this Information. Then 
she became again cahn and composed. Without 
uttering another complamt, another prayer, she 
left the marshal*s resid^ice and retumed to her 
hotel. 

With perfect equanimity and eoolness, she re- 
quested the waiter to bring her the bill and get 
her a carriage, so that she might set out at 
onee. 

FIfteen minutes later, the landlady herseif ap- 
peared to present to Madame Palm the bill she 
had called for. She found Anna sitting quietly 
at the Window, her hands folded on her lap, her 
head leaning on the high back of the chair, and her 
dilated eyes staring yacantly at the sky. Her 
small trayelling-trunk stood ready and looked in 
the middle of the room. 

The landlady handed her the paper sUently, 
and then tumed aside in order not to show the 
tears which, at the sight of the pale, gentle young 
wife, had filled her eyes. 

Anna rose and quietly placed the money onthe 
table. " I thank you, madame, for all the atten- 
tion and kindness I haye metwith atyourhouse," 
ehe Said. '* It only seems to me that my bill is 
much too moderata You must haye omitted 
many items, for it is impossible that I should not 
haye used up more* than that during my prolonged 
Bojoura in Monieh.*' 



" Madame,^' said the landlady, deeply moyed, 
" I should be happy if you permitted me to tak< 
no money at all from you, but I know that that 
would offend you, and for that reason I brought 
you my bill. If you allow me to foUow the prompt 
Inga of my heart, I should say, grant me the honor 
of haying aiTorded hospitality to so noble, braye, 
and faithful a lady, and, if you should consent, I 
should be courageous enough to utter a request 
whioh I dare not make nofr, because you would 
deem it egotistic." 

" Oh, teil me what it is," said Anna, mildly ; 
" for the last two weeks I haye begged so much, 
and my requests were so often refused, that it 
would truly gratify me to hear from others a re- 
quest whieh I might be able to fulfil." 

*^Well, then, madame," said the landlady, 
taking Anna's band and kisstng it respectfhlly, 
** I request you to stay here and not to depart 
Afford me the pleasure of keeping you here in my 
house, of taking care and nurdng you as a mother 
would nurse her daughter. I am old enough to 
be your mother, and you, my poor, beloyed chüd, 
you need nursing, for you are sick." 

** I feel no pain — ^I am not sick," said Anna, 
with a smile which was more heart-rending than 
loud lamentations. 

*^ Tou are sick," replied the landlady ; " your 
hands are buming with feyer, and the roses bloom- 
ing on your cheeks are not natural, but Symptoms 
of your inward sufferings. During your whole 
sojoum in my house you haye scarcely touched 
the food that was placed before you ; frequently 
you haye not gone to bed at night, and, instead of 
sleeping, restlessly paced your room. A feyer is 
now raging in your delicate body, and if you do not 
take care of yourself, and use medidne, your body 
will succumb." 

** No, it will not succumb," said Anna ; '* my 
heart will sustain it." 

" But your heart, too, will break, if you do not 
take care of yourself^" exclaimed the landlady, 
compassionately. " Stay here, I beseech you, do 
not depart I Stay as a guest at my hocse ! " 

Anna placed her buming band on the Shoulder 
of the landlady, and looked at her long and ten- 
derly. 

** You were man jed ? " she asked. *' You loyed 
your husband f " 

" Yes," said the landlady, bursting into tears, 
" I was married, and God knows that I loyed my 
husband. For twenty years we liyed happy and 
peacefully together, and when he died last year, 
my whole happiness died with bim." 

" He was sick, I suppose, and you nursed 
bim?" 
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** He was sick for a month, and I did not leave 
bis bedside either by day or by nigbt** 

** Well, tben, what woald you bare replied to 
bim wbo would bare tried to keep you back from 
your httsband's death-bed, and to per&uade you to 
leave bim in bin agony, because it might bave 
injured your bealtb ? Would you bave listened 
to bim ? '» 

'*No, I sbould bare believed bim, wbo bad 
made sucb a proposition to me, to be my enemy, 
and sbould bave replied to bim : ' It is my sacred 
rigbt to stand at my husband^s deatb-bed, to kiss 
the last sigb from bis Ups, to close bis eyes, and 
no one in tbe world sball prevent me from doing 
so!»» 

** Well, tben, dear mothery I say aa you bare 
Sud : it is my sacred rigbt to stand at my bus- 
band's death-bed, and to close bis eyes. My bus- 
band*s deatb-bed is in Braunau ; I am not so bap- 
py as you bave been ; I cannot nurse bim, nor be 
witb bim and comfort bim in bis agony ; but I 
am able, at least, to see bim in bis last hour. My 
motber, will you still ask your daugbter to stay 
bere and take care of her bealtb, instead of going 
to her busband's death-bed in Braunau? '* 

"No, my daugbter," exclaimed tbe landlady, 
" no ; I say to you, go I Take not a minute's 
rest until you reacb your busband. God will 
guide and protect you, for He is love, and bas 
mercy on tbose whose bearts are fiUed with love ! 
60, tben, with God ; but, for tbe sake of your 
busband, take some nourisbing food ; try to eat 
and sleep, so as to gain fresb strengtb, for you 
will need it" 

"Give me some nourisbing food, motber, I 
will eat," Said Anna, placing her arms tenderly 
around tbe landlady^s neck ; " I will try also to- 
night to sleep, for you are rigbt : I sball need my 
whole strength ! But after I have eaten, I may 
set out at once, may I not ? " 

** Yes, my poor, dear child, tben you may set 
out. Now come to my room — ^your meal is al- 
ready waiting for you." 

Half an hour later tbe landlady berself lifted 
Anna into tbe carriage, and said to her in a voice 
trembling with tearful emotion: "Farewell, my 
daughter. God bless you and grant you strength. 
Wben alone one day, and in need of a motber, 
tben come to me ! May the Lord bave mercy on 
you I " 

" Yes, may tbe Lord have mercy on me, and 
let me die with bim I " wbispered Anna, as the car- 
riage rolled away witb her. 

At noon on tbe foUowing day, August 26tb, 
1806, she arrived at Braunau. 



OHAPTEB LVIII. 

THI WOXEll or BRAUNAU. 

In tbe mean time Palm bad oonstandy been ui 
tbe French prison at Braunau. During tbe six- 
teen days since be bad been in jail, be bad only 
twice been taken out of it to be ezamined by the 
court-martial, which General St Hllaire bad spe 
cially convoked for bis triaL 

Tbis court-martial consisted of Frencb generals 
and staff-ofBcers ; it met at a time of peace in a 
German city, and declared its oompetcnoe to tiy 
a German Citizen wbo bad committed no other 
crime than to circulate a pampblet, in which the 
misfortunes of (^ermany, and the oppressions of 
C^rman states by Napoleon and bis armies, had 
been commented upon. 

The whole proceedings bad been canried on so 
hastily and secretly, that tbe German autborities 
of Braunau bad scarcely beard of them at tbe 
time wben the Frencb court-martial was already 
about to sentence the prisoner. 

The Frencb, boweyer, wanted to maintain some 
semblance of impartiality ; and before Palm was 
called before tbe court-martial, it was left to him 
either to defend bimself in person against the 
charges, or to provide bimself with oounseL 

Palm, who was Ignorant of tbe French lan- 
guage, had preferred tbe latter, and selected as 
bis 'oounsel a resident lawyer of Braunau, with 
whom he was well acquainted, and even on terms 
of intimacy, and whom be knew to be familiär 
with the French language. 

But tbis friend declined being a '^friend in 
need." He excused bimself on tbe pretoxt of a 
serious Indisposition which ooniSned bim to bis 
bed, and rendered it impossible for bim to make 
a Speech. 

Palm was informed of tbis excuse only at the 
moment wben he entered tbe room in which the 
trial was to be beld ; bence be bad to make up 
bis mind to conduct bis own defence, and to have 
bis words translated by an interpreter to the 
members of tbe oourt 

And be feit convinced that bis defence bad 
been successful, and satisfied tbe men wbo had 
assumed to be bis judges, of bis entire innocenca 

He bad, therefore, no doubt of bis speedy re- 
lease ; he was looking every day for the annoance- 
ment that bis innocence bad been proved, and 
that he should be restored to liberty and to bis 
family. Tbis confident hope caused him to bear 
bis solltary confinement witb joyful conrage, aud 
to look, in tbis time of privations and pain, fond- 
ly for tbe golden days to come, wben he would 
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repose agiun, after all his trouble and toü, in the 
anns of loye, gently guarded by the tender ejes 
of bis affectionate young wife, and bis beart glad- 
dened by the sight of bis sweet children. 

From dreams so joyous and soul-stirrmg he was 
awakened on the mommg of the 26tb of August 
by the appearance of the jailer and of several sol- 
diers wbo came to summon bim before tbe court- 
martial wbich would communicate bis sentence to 
him. 

** God be praised ! '' exdaimed FaUn, entbusias- 
tically. ** My sentence, that is to say, my release. 
Gome, let us go ; for, you see, it is bot and op- 
pressiye in my cell, and I long for God's fresh air, 
of which I have been deprived so long. Let us 
go, then, that I may receive the sentence which I 
have so ardently yearned for," 

And with a kind smile be offered bis band to 
tbe jailer wbo stood at tbe door with a gloomy, 
sullen ah*. '*Do not look so gloomy, Baltbasar," 
he Said. '*You always used to be so merry a 
companlon and have often agreeably enlivened 
the long and dreary hours of my confinement 
by your entertaining conversation. Accept my 
thanks for' your kindness and clemency; you 
might bare tormented me a great deal, änd you 
have not done so, but have always been accom- 
modating and compassionäte. I thank you for it, 
Balthasar, and beg you to accept this as a Sou- 
venir from me." 

He drew a golden breastpin ricbly set with 
precious stones from bis cravat, and offered it to 
the jailer. 

But Baltbasar did not take it ; on the contrary, 
he averted bis bead sullenly and gloomily. 

" I am not allowed to accept any presents from 
the prisoners," he muttered. 

*^ Well, then, I shall come and see you as soon 
as I am free, and from the free man, I suppose, 
you will accept a small souvenir ? " asked Palm, 
kindly. 

The jailer made no reply to this qucstion, but 
exclairoed, impatiently : ** Make haste, it is high 
time ! " 

Palm laughed, and, nodding a farewell to the 
jailer, left the prison in the midst of the soldiers. 

'*Poor man, be suspects nothing," murmured 
the jailer to himself, and bis fefitures now became 
mild and gentle, and bis eyes were filled with 
tears. " Poor man, he believes they will set him 
at liberty ! Yes, they will do so, but it is not the 
Bort of liberty he is looking and hoping for I " 

Palm foUowed the soldlers gayly and coura- 

geously to tbe room where the members of tbe 

eourt-martial were assembled seated on higb- 

Oaoked arm-c^airs which bad been placed in a 
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semicircle on one aide of the room, await*ng th« 
arrival of the prisoner. 

He greeted them with an unclouded brow and 
frank and open bearing ; not a tinge of fear and 
nervousness was to be seen in bis features ; ha 
fixed bis large and lustrous eyes on the Ups of 
General St. Hilaire who presided over tbe court« 
martial and now rose from bis seat. The secr^ 
tary of tbe court immediately approacbed the gei^ 
eral and handed him a paper. 

The general took it, and, bending a stem glanoc 
on Palm, said : ** Tbe oourt-martial has agreed to- 
day unanimously on your sentence. I will now 
communicate it to you." 

The other officers rose irom tbeir seats to listen 
Standing to the reading of the sentence. It i« 
true, tbeir feces were grave, and for tbe first tim« 
Palm was seized with a sinister foreboding, and 
asked himself whetber bis judges would assume 
so grave and solemn an air if they were merely to 
announce to him that he was innocent and oonse- 
quently free. 

A small pause ensued. The general then raised 
bis voice, and read in a loud and ringing tone : 
" Whereas at all plaoes where there is an army 
it is the first and most imperious duty of its chief 
to watch over its safety and preservation ; 

" Whereas the circulation of writings instigat- 
ing sedition and murder does not only threaten 
the safety of the army, but also that of the natlon 
generally ; 

^ Whereas nothing is more urgent and neoe»- 
sary than the prevention of the propagation 
of such doctrines which are a crime against the 
rights of man and against the respect due to 
crowned heads — an Insult to the people submis- 
sive to tbeir govemment — and, in short, subver- 
sive of law, Order, and Subordination : 

" Tbe military commission bere assembled de- 
clares unanimously that all authors and printers 
of libellous books of the above-named description, 
as well as booksellers and other persons engaged 
in circulating them, shall be deemed guilty of 
high-treason. 

** In consideration whereof tbe defendant, Jahn 
Frederick Palm, convicted of having circulated 
the Pamphlet, * Germany in her Deepest Degra- 
dation,' has been charged with the crime of higb- 
treason, and the commission has unanimously 
found him guilty of tbe Charge. 

" Tbe penalty incurred by the traitor is death. 

" Oonsequently the traitor, John Frederick 
Palm, will suffer death, which sentence will be 
carried out this aftemoon at two o'clock, wben 
be will be shot." * 

• *" Mimoires d'on H<Mnme d'£tat,** voL tc, p. 247^ 
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**Johii Frederick Palm,'* added tbe genenl, 

yoa have heard your flentcnce, prepare for 
deftth!** 

Tbe intecpieter Tepeated to the voahMppj pris- 
oner the sentenoe of the coort-martiml siowl j, im- 
pressiTdy, and emphanziDg ererj word ; and erery 
syDable feQ tike a oold tear on Pafan's heart and 
froae it. Itwaa, howerer, not only ctM with 
terror and dismay, bat also with detenniDation 
and cafanness. 

Before tfaese strängen, with their cold, indüBsr- 
ent froes, he resoWed at onee not to betray any 
weakness. He did not want to afford bis aaaas- 
maa the pleasnre of seeing bim tremble. 

His bearing; therefore, only manifented firm de- 
tennination and grjve cahnness. He cast a Single 
fiaming gUnoe^ fall of prond disdain, on his 
jndges. 

««Yery weD," he aaid, loadly and firmly, "I 
sball die ; I sball go to God and accuse you be- 
fore his throne, — ^yon wfao trample on au State 
and international laws, and haye not judged, bat 
nrardered me. ]f y blood be on yoar heads ! " 

" Prisoner," sald 6«ieral St Hilaire, qnieily, 
" if yoa desire any thing before yonr death, men- 
Cion it now, «id if able to oomply with it, we sball 
grantit." 

*< I bare bot one desire,'' said Palm, and now 
his TCHce trembled a little, and a sbadow passed 
across his forehead. ^* I cmly wish that my wife 
may be permitted to spend these last bonrs with 
me^ and to take leaye of me ! " 

**Yoi]r wife?" aaked the generaL ''Is yonr 
wife here, then f And if sbe be here, who has 
dared to adyise you of it ? ** 

'* Kobody has advised me of it," replied Palm, 
" nor do I know whether she is here or not^ bot I 
befieve it. M oreoTer, it wonld be bnt natural 
that she shoold hare foDowed me hither. Permit 
me, then, to see her when she comes." 

''Tour reqaest is granted. Retom to yonr 
piison. A preacher will be sent to yoo to pre- 
pare joa for death. Soldiers, remand the pris- 
oner!" 

Palm saluted the gentlemen with a hanghty 
■od, and slowly and solemnly raised his band 
toward hearen. ** I smnmon you to appear be- 
fcMre 4he awfal tribmial of God Almigfaty I " he 
■aid, jn a lood and ringing Toioe. "Here yon 
haye asanmed to jndge me ; there Crod wiü judge 

He tomed around and left the room at ihe head 
of the soldiers. 

**Jt only remains for ns now to infonn the 
nramcipal anthorities of this dty of what has to 
be done," said the general, after a short pause. 



" Th^ mnst be present at the execotion, fbr 
act of jastice sball not take place nnder the Teil 
of secrecy, bot op^y under the eyes of God and 
men. Let the anthorities, let the whole dty wit- 
ness how France pnnishes and jodges tiiose who, in 
their traitorons impndence, haye offended against 
her honor and ^ory ! " 

He adjoamed the coort, and retomed to bis 
rtxmis to repoee from so exbansting a aession, 
and to prepare, by partaking of an epicorean re- 
past, for the nnpleasant dnty that awüted bim, 
yiz^, to be present at an execotion. 

Tbe general was just sipping a glass of malm- 
sey with infinite rdish, and eating a pieoe of the 
excellent päie de /oie gra» which had been or- 
dered from Strasburg, when a stränge and long- 
continued noise on the street snddenly distmbed 
bim in his epicorean enjoyment. 

He placed his ^ass angrily on tbe table, and 
tnmed his eyes and ears toward the windowa 
opening on tbe market-place: Tbe noise contin- 
ued all the time; it sounded aingnlar and extraor- 
dinary, as though immense swaims of bees were 
filling the air with their hnmming. 

The general rose and hastened to tbe window. 

A Strange spectade, indeed, presented itself to 
his eyesw The whole mai^etplace was crowded 
wiA people, not with threatening; yiolent men, 
rushing forward with dinched fists and flaahing 
eyes, bot with persons whose eyes were filled with 
teara^ and who raised thdr arms in an imploring 
roanner. 

They were women and cbildien, yfho had 
marched in solenm prooession to the market» 
place, and now entirely filled ML The news that 
the coartmartial had agreed on a sentence, and 
that Palm was to be shot by \irtae of it this after- 
noon at two o'dock in the laige ditch of the for- 
tress^ had spread like wildfire throu^ the whole 
city of Brannan. 

The dtizens had receiycd the news with mtense 
rage and silent horror ; the anthorities and mem- 
bers of the mumdpality had reodyed Orders to 
repair at the stated hour in their oflSdal robes to 
tbe place of execntioa for the porpose of witness- 
ing the dreadfid aeene. 

Too weak to offer any resistance, and weD aware 
that theyoould not connt on the assistanoeof 
their own German superiors, they had to submit 
to ihe Order. Bowing to the stem law of neces- 
sity, they dedared, therefore^ thdr readiness to 
comply with the bdiests of the French general, 
and to appear at the place of execotion. 

Bot whüe all the men were giring way to oow- 
ardly fear; whfle they timidly swaüowed their 
rage and humiliation, the women arose in the 
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genuine and bold enthnsiasm of tiieir grief and 
oompassion. Thej could not threaten, nor arm 
iheir band with the sword, fike men, bnt they 
oould beseech and eupplicate, and in the place of 
weapoDS in their bands tbey bad tears in thelr 
eyes. 

" If yau will not go to demand justice for a 
Gennan Citizen, I sball do so," said tbe wife of 
tbe burgomaster of Brannau to ber busband. 
** You have to watch over tbe welfare of tbe city, 
but I sball saye its bonor. I will not perrait tbis 
day to beoome an etemal disgrace to Braunau, 
and bistory to speak nne day of tbe slavisb fear 
witb wbicb we bumbly submitted to the will of 
the French tyrant. You men refuse to intercede 
witb tbe general for Palm ; well, then, we women 
will do so, and Qod at least will bear our words, 
and bistory will pre^erve them." 

She tumed her back to her busband and went 
to infbrm ber föends of her determination, and to 
send mes^engers aU over the city. 

And from street to street, from bouse to bouse, 
there resounded tue shouts : '^ Press in mouming, 
women, and come out into the street. Let us go 
to General St. Hilaire and beg for the life of a 
German Citizen ! " 

Not 4in ear bad been closed against tbis sacred 
appeal ; not a woman's beart bad disregarded it 
They came fortb from aU tbe bouses and from all 
the cabins, the countess as well as tbe beggar- 
woman, the old as well as the young ; tbe motb- 
ers led their children by tbe band, and tbe brides 
lent to their grandmothers their Shoulders to lean 
npon« 

' The procession formed in front of the burgo- 
master's bouse ; then the women walked in pairs 
and Blowly as tbe weak feet of the tottering old 
dames and the delicate children required it, 
through the long mun street toward the market- 
place. 

General St. Hilaire was still at the window, 
gazing in great astonishment on the Strange spec- 
tacle, wben the door opened and bis a^jutant en- 
tered. 

*' Come and look at this scene,*' said tbe gen- 
eral to bim, lau^ing. *'Tbe days of the great 
reyolution seem to find an echo here, and the 
women rebel as they did at that time. Oh, well 
do I remember the day wben the women went to 
Versailles in order to frighten the queen by their 
damor and to b^ bread of tbe king. But I am 
no Antoinette, and no com-fields are growing in 
my bands. Wbat do they want of me ? " 

" General, a deputation of the women bas just 
entered the hotel, and beg your exce^ency to 
grant them an interview.** 



** Are tbe members of tbe deputation pretty ? *• 
asked tbe general, laugbing. 

"Tbe wife of the burgomaster and tbe flrst 
ladies of the city are among them," said tbe adjn* 
tant, gravely. 

" And wbat do tbey want ? " 

" (General, tbey want to implore your exoeüency 
to delay tbe execution of tbe German bookseüer, 
and grant bim a reprieve so as to gire them time 
to Petition the emperor to pardon bim." 

" Impossible," exclaimed St. Hilaire, angrily. 
" It is time to bury and forget tbis unpleasant 
afiair. No delay, no reprieve I State that to thos« 
women. I do not want to be disturbed any 
longer. Of wbat importance is this man Palm f 
Have not tbousands of the most disfinguished 
and excellent men been buried on our battle-fields, 
and bas not the world quietly pursued its course ? 
It will therefore do so, too, after Palm is dead. 
Truly, they are wiuling and lamenting about tbe 
sentence of this Grerman bookseller as if be were 
the only copy of such a description in tbis coun- 
try so famous for writing and publisbing books I 
Go and dismiss the women; I do not want to 
listen to them. But if the youngest and prettiest 
girl among them will come up to me and give me 
a kis'is, she may do so." 

Tbe adjutant withdrew, and tbe general retumed 
to tbe window to look down on tbe surging crowd 
below. He saw that bis adjutant bad left the 
bouse and walked toward a group of women 
Standing at some distance from the others and 
apparently looking for bim. He saw that bis ad- 
jutant spoke to them, and that the women then 
tumed around and made a sign to the others. 

All the women immediately knelt down, and, 
raisbig their folded bands to heaven, b^an to 
sing in loud and solemn notes a pious hymn, a 
hymn of mercy, addressed to God and tbe Holy 
Virgin. 

The general crossed himself involuntarily, and, 
perbaps unwilHngly, folded bis bands as if for 
silent prayer. 

Tbe door opened and the adjutant reentered. 

'* What does this mean ? " exclaimed the gen- 
eral. ** 1 ordered you to send the women home, 
and instead of that, they remain here and sing a 
plaintive bynm." 

** General, the women persist in their request. 
Tbey persist in their demand for an interview 
witb your excellency in order to bear from your 
own Ups whetber it is really impossible for them 
to obtain a reprieve — a pardon for Palm. They 
declare they will not leave the place unt3 they 
have spoken to your excellency, even sbould you 
cause your cannon to be pointed against them." 
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** Ah, bah ! I shall not afford them tfae pleasure 
of becoming martyrs," excUimed St HUaire, sal- 
lenly. ** Come, I will put an end to the wLole 
afiUr. I will myself go down and send them 
home." 

He beckoned bis a^jutant to foUow bim, and 
went wltb hasty steps down into tbe market- 
place, and appeared in tbe nüdst of tbe women. 

Tbe bjmn died away, bat tbe women did not 
riae from their knees; tbey only tumed their 
eyea, wbicb bad bitberto been raiaed to beaven, 
to tbe general, and extended tbeir folded bands 
toward bim. 

At tbis moment a dusty travelling-ooacb drove 
' . tbrougb tbe dense crowd on tbe mam street, and 
entered tbe market-place to stop in front of tbe 
laige botel situated tbere. A pale young woman 
leaned out of tbe carriage, and looked wonder- 
ingly at tbe stränge epectacle presented to ber 
eyes. 

Tbe kneeling women, wbo filled tbe wbole mar* 
ket>place, took no notice of tbe carriage; tbey 
did not think of c^ening tbtir ranks to let it 
paaa; it was, tberefore, compelled to balt and 
wait. 

Tbe pale young woman, as if feeling tbat wbat 
nad caused all tbe women bere to kneel down 
must concem ber, too, bastily alighted from tbe 
earriage and approacbed tbe kneeling women. 

All at once sbe beard a loud and imperioub 
Yoioe asking : ^ Wbat do tbese ladies want to see 
me for ? You applied for an interview witb me : 
bere I am ! Wbat do you want f " 

^ Mercy I " shouted bundreds and bundreds of 
voices. "Delay of tbe execution! Meicy for 
Pahn!" 

A picrdng, terrible cry resounded from the Ups 
of tbe pale young träveller ; sbe hurried toward 
the general as if sbe bad wings on ber feet. 

A murmur of surprise arose from tbe ranks 
of tbe women ; tbey peroetred instinctively tbat 
aomething extraordinary was about to occur ; 
their bearts comprehended tbat tbis pale young 
. woman, wbo now stood before the general witb 
flaming eyes and panting breast, must be closely 
connected witb the poor prisoner. Every one of 
them beld ber breath in order to bear ber voice 
and understand ber words. 

** Tbey ask for mercy for Pahn f '' sbe asked, 
in a voice in wbicb ber wbole soul was vibrating. 
*' Tbey speak of execution f Then you are going 
to murder bim ? You have sentenoed bim infa- 
mously and wickedly ? '' 

And while putliog tbese questions to tbe gen- 
eral, ber eyes pien ed bis face m thougb they were 
two daggers. 



" Pray choose your word« more oarefoUy,'* 
tbe general, barshly ; " the oourt-martial has a&^ 
tenoed tbe traitor ; benoe, be will not be iduf* 
dered, but punished for tbe crime be has com« 
mitted. And for thia reason,'' be added» in a 
louder voice, turoing to tbe women, "for tbis 
reason I am unable to grant your request The 
oourt-martial has pronounced the sentenoe, and it 
is not in my power to annul it. The £mperor 
Napoleon alone couid do so if be were bere. But 
as be is in Paris, and consequently cannot be 
reached, the law must take its course. Palm 
will be shot at two o'dock tbis aftemoon ! '* 

*^ Shot I *' ejaculated tbe young woman ; for a 
moment sbe tottered as if sbe were about to &int| 
but then sbe courageously overcame ber emotion, 
and stretching out ber arms to tbe women, ex« 
claimed : " Pray with pse, my sisters, tbat I may 
be permitted to see Palm and bid bim fiirewell ! 
I am bis wife, and have come to die witb bim 1 " 

And like a broken lily sbe sank down at tbe 
geuerars feet The mass of the women was 
surgULg as if a sudden gust of wind bad moved 
tbe waves ; murmurs and sigba, sobs and groaos, 
filled tbe air, and . were the only^ language, tbe 
only pray er tbe deeply-moved women were oapa- 
ble ot 

Tbe general beut down to Anna and raised bei; 
" Madame,'^ he said, so loudly as to be beard 
by tbe other women, " madame, your prayer is 
granted. Tbe only &yor for wbicb tbe prisoner 
asked was to see tou before bis death, and we 
granted it to bim. FoUow, tberefore, my adju- 
tont : be will bring you to bim. Palm is walting 
for you ! " 

" Ab, I knew very well tbat be was waiting for 
me, and tbat 6od would lead me to bim in time!'* 
exclauned Anna, rai^ng ber radiaut evea toward 
beaven. 



OHAPTER LIX. 

* 

THB LAST HOU«. 

Palm bad retumed to bis cell withoat nttering 
a complaint, a reproacb. Nothing in bis bear 
ing betrayed bis profound grie^ bis intense Indig- 
nation. He knew tbat neither bis oomplaints nor 
bis reproaches were able to cbange nia fate, and 
consequently be wanted to bear it like a man. 

He greeted Balthasar with a toii<^Dg smile; 
tbe jailer received bim at the door of bis ceU, and 
concealed no longer tbe tears wbicb filled bis 
eyes. 

''My poor friend," said Pahn, kindly, "th« 
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ffm already knew what wu in ttore for me, and 
k G&t 7<m to tbe quiok to see me so meny and 
imconcerned ! Well, now you maj accept my 
gift, for now I ahall be free, so free that no shac- 
klea and diains will ever be able to hold me 
again. And yoa promised me not to reject my 
gift when I shotdd be restored to liberty. I 
baye got it, my friend,— take my preeent, there- 
fore!" 

He took the breastpin from tbe table and 
handed it to the jailer. Tbe latter reoetved it 
with a flcarcdy suppressed groan, and when he 
bent down to kiss the hand which had given it 
to bim, a sealding tear feil from bis eyes on 
Pahn's hand. 

** Oh," Said Palm, feelingly, " I gave you only a 
Bmall trinket, and you retum to me a diamond for 
it 1 I thank you, my friend ; I know you wül pray 
for me in my last moments. Now leave me alone 
fbr an hour, for I must collect my thoughts and 
oonsult with God about what ig in störe for me. 
Are you allowed to give me pen and ink ? " 

** I have already placed writing-mateiials in the 
drawer of your table," said Balthasar, in a low 
Toice," ** for all prisoners like you have the right 
to draw up'their last will for their family, and I 
aolemnly swear to you that I will forward what 
you are going to write to its address." 

" I thank you, my friend ; leave me alone, then, 
so that I may write. But listen ! Do not go too 
fax away ; remain in the corridor so that you can 
open the door to her as soon as 8he comes." 

" Ä»d / " asked the jaUer. " Who is it ? " 

Palm hesitated; he was unable to utter the 
Word at once, for the tears arose from bis hearl 
and paralyzed bis tongue. ** My wife 1 " he said, 
pamfully, at lasu ** Go and await her, for I am 
sure she will come I " 

He motioned Balthasar to withdraw, and then 
sat down, weary and exhausted, in bis cane-chair. 
For a moment he was overwhelmed by the whole 
misery of bis position, and bis grief rolled like au 
avalancbe on bis poor heart. He dropped bis 
head on bis breast ; bis arms hung down heavy 
and powerless, and a few tears, as large as those 
of children, and buming like fire, rolled over bis 
cheeks. But this did not last long, for these 
sealding drops aroused bim from the Stupor of bis 
grief. 

He raised bis head again and dried the teais on 
bis cheeks. " I have no time to spare for weep- 
ing," he said to himself in a low voice; "my 
bours are numbered, and I must write to my poor 
Anna my will for her and my childrcoi ! " 

He took from the drawer the writing-materials 
which Baltbasar had kindly placed there, and 



took a seat at tbe table in order to write. He 
placed bis obair, howe^er, in such a mannet tbat 
be was able to see the door of bis cell, and fre- 
quently, wbile writfaig, rused bis eyes from tbe 
paper and fixed them anxiously on the door. 

Now he really beard approaehing Steps, and 
the key was put mto the lock. 

Palm laid bis pea aside and roset, 

The door opened— Anna entered. Sheglided 
toward him with a heavenly smile; he clasped 
her in bis arms, and, kissing her head which she 
had laid on bis breast, whispered: "God blesa 
you for baying come to me ! I knew that I shonld 
not look for you in rain I " 
. The jailer stood at the open door and wept. 
His sobs reminded Palm of bis presence. 

" Balthasar," be said, imploringly, and pointing 
his hand at Anna who was still repodng on his 
breast, " Balthasar, I am sure you will leave me 
alone with her, my friend ? " 

"I have reoeived stringent ordere never to 
leave prisoners under sentence of death alone 
with others," murmured Balthasar. " They might 
easily fumish arms or poison to them ; tbat is 
what my superiors told me." 

Palm placed his hand on his wife^s head as if 
going to take a solemn oatb. "Balthasar," he 
said, " by this sacred and beloved head I swcar 
to you that I shall not commit suidde. Let my 
murderers take my life. Will you now leave me 
alone with her ? " 

** I will, for it would be cruel not to do so," 
said Balthasar. " God alone ought to hear what 
you have to say to each other ! I give you half 
an hour ; then the officers and the priest will 
come, and it will no longer be in my power to 
keep this door locked. But until then nobody 
shall disturb you." 

He left the cell and locked the door. 

Man and wife were alone now ; they had half 
an hour for their last interview, their last fare- 
well. 

There are sa5red moments which, like the 
wings of the butterfly, are injured by the slightest 
touch of the human band, and which, therefore, 
must not be approached ; there are words which 
no human ear ought to listen to, and ^ears whidi 
God alone ought to coimt. 

Half an hom* later the jailer opened the door 
and reentered. Palm and his wife stood in the 
middle of the cell, and, encircling each other with 
one arm, looked calmly, serenely, and smilingly at 
each other like two spirits r^noved from earth. 

The paper on which Palm had written was no 
longer on the table ; it reposed now on Ajma's 
heart ; the golden wedding-ring which Palm had 
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wom on liis finger had disappeared, and glittered 
noir on Anna's hand near her own wedding-ring. 

'' The priest ia there," Said the jailer, *'and the 
Boldiers, too, are ahready in the corridor. It is 
high time." 

'* Go, theo, Anna,*' said Fahn, withdrawmg his 
arm from her neck. 

But she clung with a long soream of despair to 
his breast " Tou want me to lire, then ? " she 
exdaimed, reproachfully. **Toa want to seyer 
our paths? Oh, be mercifiil, my beloved; re- 
member that we have swom at the altar to share 
life and death with each other 1 Let me die with 
you, therefore I " 

*»No," he Said, tenderiy and firmly. "No, 
Anna, you shall live with me I My children are 
my life and myheart; they will live with you. 
Every moming I shall greet you froni the eyes 
of our children, and when they embrace you, 
think it were my arms encircling you. Live for 
our children, Anna; teach them to love thdr 
father who, it is true, will be no ionger with them, 
but whose soul will ever Surround you and them I 
Swear to me that you will live and bear your 
fate finnly and courageously I '' 

*' I swear it," she said in a low voice. 

" And now, beloved Anna, leave me I My last 
moments belong to 6od I " 

He kissed her Ups, which were as cold as 
marble, and led her gently to the door. 

Anna now raised her head in order to fix a 
long, last look on him. **Tou want me to 
live," she said ; *^ I shall do so so long as it pleases 
Grod. I bid you, therefore, farewell, but not 
forever, nor even for a very long while. All of 
US are nothing but poor Wanderers whom Qod 
has sent on eartb-to perform their pilgrimage. 
But at length He opens to us again the doors of our 
patemal house andcalls us home I I long for my 
retum home, my bdoved 1 Farewell, then, until 
. we meet again ! '* 

'^ Farewell until we meet again I " 

They shook hands once more, and gazed at 
each other with a smüe whioh lighted up their 
faces like the last beam of the setting sun. 

Then Anna, Walking backward in Order to see 
him still, and to engrave his image deeply on her 
heart, crossed the threshold as the jailer hastily 
dosed the door behind her. 

Palm heard a heart-rending cry outside ; then 
every thing was silent. ^ 

A few minutes later the door opened again, and 
a Catholio priest entered. 

<<My wife has fainted, I suppose?" asked 
Palm. 

^ Ko, a sudden vertigo seemed to seize her when 



the door closed, but she OTercame her weakueas 
and hurried away. May the Lord Qod have mercy 
on her I " 

" He will," said Palm, confidently. 

^* May He have mercy on you, too, my son," 
said the priest " Let us pray ; open to me your 
soul and your heart" 

" My soul and my heart lie open before God ; 
He will see and judge them," süd Palm. ** I do 
not belong to your church, my father ; I am a 
Protestant But if you wiU pray with me, do so ; 
if you will give me your bleesing, I shall thank- 
fully aocept it, for a dying man always likee to 
feel a blessing-hand on his forehead." 

The ülock Struck two, and now the drums com- 
menced rolling, and the death-knell resounded 
from the church-eteeple. An awful silence reigued 
in the whole city of Braunau. All the housea 
were closed ; all the Windows were oovered. 

Nobody wanted to witness the dreadful spectade 
which the despotism of the fordgn tyrant was 
preparing for the Citizens of Braunau. The 
women and children had retumed to their houses, 
and were kneeling aod praying in their darkened 
rooms. The men concealed themselves in order 
not to show their shame and rage. 

Nobody was, therefore, on the street when the 
terrible procession approached. A miserable cart 
rumbled along in the midst of soldiers and gens- 
(Tarmes, Palm was seated in this cart, back- 
ward, and his hands tied on his back ; opposite 
him sat the priest, holding the crudfix in his hand 
and muttertng prayers. 

Tbe German inhabitants of Braunau had dono 
well to close their doors and cover their Windows, 
for the disgrace and humiliation of Germany were 
at this hour rumbling through tbdr streets. 

But not all of them had been so happy as to 
be permitted to stay at home. The will of the 
foreign despot had forbidden it, and the members 
of the municipality and other authoritiea, in their 
füll official robes, had repaired to the place of ex- 
ecation. 

There they stood, dumb with shame, astonuh- 
ment, and horror, with downoast eyes, like slaves 
passing under the yoke. 

About a hundred spectators stood bebind them, 
but not persons to whom executions are merely a 
piquant spectade, a rare amusement, but men 
with sombre, angry eyes — men who had come to 
swear secretly in their hearts, on this spot where 
the last renmant of German honor was to bleed to 
death, a terrible oath of vengeance to the foreign 
despot The blood of the martyr was to stir np 
their enthusiasm for the loDg-deferred, sacred 
deed of atonement 
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Palm had aligbted from the cart, and walked 
«rith rapid, resolate Steps to the spot which was 
indicated to him, and behind which an open grave 
was yawning. 

Refusing the assistance of the provost, he him- 
Belf took off bis coat and threw it intp the open 
grave. He then turned bis eyes to the side where 
the anthorities of Braunau and bis German 
brethren were Standing. 

** Friends," he Said, aloud, " may my death be 
a blessing to you ; may my blood not be shed in 
vain, but make you — ^ 

A loud roll of the drum drowned bis words. 

The general waved bis band; six guns were 
discharged. 

Palm sank to the ground, but be rose again. 
Only one bullet had Struck bim ; the blood was 
gushing from bis heart, but he still lived. 

Another file of soldiers stepped forward, and 
once more six guns were discharged at him^ 

But the soldiers, who were accustomed to aim 
steadily in battle, had here, where they were to be 
executioners, ayerted their eyes, and their hands, 
which never had trembled in battle, were trem- 
bling now.' 

Palm rose again from the ground, a panting, 
bleeding victim, and seemed, with bis uplifted and 
blood-stained hands, to implore Heaven to a^enge 
him on bis murderers. 

A tbird volley resounded. 

This time Palm did not rise again. He was 
dead I God had received bis soul. His bleedincr 
remains lay on the German soll, as if to fertilize 
it for the day of retribution. 



OHAPTER LX. 

FBVSSIA'S DECLARATION 07 WAR. 

Kino FBsnEBicK William III. had not yet lefb 
bis cabinet to-day. He had retired tbither early 
in the moming in order to work. Maps, plana of 
battles, and open books lay on the tables, and the 
king sat in their midst with a musing, careworn 
air. 

A gentle rap at the door aroused him from his 
meditations. The king raised his head and lis- 
tened. The rap was repeated. 

'* It is Louisa,^' he said to himself, and a smile 
overspread his features aa be bastened to the 
door and opened it. 

He had not been mistaken. It was the queen 
irbo stood before the door. Smiling, graceful, 



and merry as ever, sbe entered the cabinet and 
gHve her band to her busband. 

" Are you angry with me, my dear friend, becausa 
I bare disturbed you ? " sbe asked, tenderly. " But, 
it seemed to me, you had worked enough for the 
State to-day and might devote a quarter of an 
hour to your Louisa. You know wbenever I do 
not see you in tbe moming, my day lacks its gen- 
uine sunsbine, and is gray and gloomy. For this 
rcason, as you bave not yet come to me to-day, I 
come to you. Good-moming, my king and bufi- 
band!" 

** Good-moming, my queen I *' said tbe king, im- 
printing a kiss on the white, transparent forehead 
of tbe queen. " Add to it, good-day, my dear 
Louisa, for a wish from so beautiiul and noble 
lips I hope will exorcise all evil spirits, and cause 
this day to become a really good one. I hope 
much from it." 

The king's forehead, which the queen^s appear- 
ance had smoothed a litüe, became clouded again, 
and he aßsumed a grave and sombre air. 

The queen saw it, and gently placed her band 
on his Shoulder. 

" You are downcast, my friend," sbe said, affec- 
tionately. " Will you not let me bave my share 
of your grief ? Is not your wife entitled to it? 
Or will you cruelly deprive me of what is my 
right ? Speak to me, my busband. Let me share 
your grief. Confide to me what is the meaning 
of those clouds on your noble brow, and what ab- 
sorbs vour soul to such an extent that vou even 
forgot me and your chlldren, and deprived us of 
your kind moming greeting." 

But even these tender words of the queen were 
unable to light up the king*s forehead ; be avoided 
meeting her beautiful, lustrous eyes, which were 
fixed on him inquiringly, and averted his head. 

" Government affairs," he said, gravely. " Noth 
Ing interesting and worthy of being communicated 
to my queen. Let us not embitter thereby the 
happy minutes of your presence. Let us Bit 
down." 

The queen knew her busband's peculiarities to 
perfection. Sbe knew that no one was allowed 
to contradict him wbenever be assumed this for- 
bidding tone, and that it was best then not to 
take any notice of his moroseness, or, if possible, 
to dispel it. 

Sbe, therefore, followed him süently to the sofa 
and sat down, inviting him, with a charming smilei 
to take a seat by her side. 

The king did so, and Louisa leaned her head 
tenderly against his Shoulder. " How sweet it is to 
lean one's weak head against tbe breast of a stroog 
man 1 " sbe said. ** It seems to me, as long aa I 
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un near you, no misfortune can befall me, and I 
cling to you trastingly and happily, like the ivy 
ooTering tbe strong oak.*' 

^ The comparison ia not oorrect,'' said the king. 
'* Ivy does not bloom, nor is it firagrant. But 
yoa are a peerless rose, the queen of flowers ! " 

*' What I my king condescends to flatter met " 
aaid the queen, laughing merrily, while ahe raifled 
her head from the king's Shoulder and looked archly 
at him. " But, my king, your comparison is not 
oorrect eitber. Böses haye thoms, and wound 
whosoever touches them. But I would not pain 
and wound you for all the richee of the world I 
Were I arose, I should shake off all my fragrant 
leaves to make of them a pillow on which your 
noble head should repose from the teils and vexa- 
tions of the day, and on which you should find 
dreams of a happy JEuture." 

" Only dreams of a happy future," said Fred- 
erick William, musingly. " You may be right ; 
our hopes for a happy futare may be but a 
dream." 

*' No,'* exclaimed the queen, raising her radiant 
eyes toward heaven, " I firmly believe |n the hap- 
piness of our future ; I belieye and know that 6od 
bas selected you, the most generous and guiltless 
of princes, to break the arrogance of that daring 
tyrant, who would like to cbain the whole world 
to his despotic yoke, and who, in hls ambitious 
thirst after conquest, raises bis hands agaiust the 
crowns of all the sovereigns. Your crown he 
shall not touch! It is the rock on which his 
power will be wrecked, and at the feet of which 
his prond waves will be broken. Prussia will 
avenge the disgrace of Germany ; I am sure of it, 
and for this rcason I am so happy and confident 
sinoe you, my king and husband, have cast off 
the mask of that false friendship for the tyrant, 
and have shown him your open, angry, and hos- 
tile face. A heavy cloud weighed down my heart 
so long as we still continued mediating, occupjring 
neutral ground, trying to maintain peace, and 
hoping to derive advantages from that man so de- 
yoid of honesty, sincerity, and fidelity." 

" Still, who knows whether I was right, after 
all, in taking such a course 1 " sighed the king. 
** Peace is a very precious thing, and the people 
need it for their prosperity." 

" But your people do not want peace ! " ex- 
claimed the queen. " They are enthusiastio and 
elamorous for war, and long for nothing so much 
as to see an end put to this deplorable incertitude. 
You have now caused your army to be placed on 
the war footiDg, and all faces have already bright* 
ened up, and all hearts feel enoouraged; an- 
Dounoe to your people that you will declare war 



against the usurper, and all Prussia will rise jubi- 
lantly and hasten to the batüe-field, as if it were 
afestival ofvictory.*' 

"• You refer to the army, but not to the people,** 
said the king. ^ It is true, the army is ready for 
the firay, and it is satisfied also that it will oon- 
quer. But who can teil whether it may not be 
mistaken ? It is long sinoe we have waged war, 
while the armies of Napoleon are experienced and 
skilled, and ready to take the field at any mo- 
ment" 

" The army of Frederick the Great, the army 
of my king has nothing to fear from the hordes 
of the barbarianl" exclaimed the queen^ with 
flaming eyes. 

The king shrugged his Shoulders. " I stand in 
heed of allles," he said ; ** alone I am not able to 
sustain such a struggle. If the courts of Northern 
Germany should comply with my Invitation, if 
they should ally themselves with me, finally, if 
Austria should accept my propositlon and unite 
with me, in that case I should hope for succesa. 
All this will be decided to-day, for I am now look- 
ing for the retum of two important envoys — ^forf 
the retum of Hardenberg, who has delivered my 
propositions in Yienna, and for the retum of Lomr 
bard, whom I have sent to the smaller Grerman 
courts to offer them an offensive and defensive 
alliance in Opposition to Napoleon's Confederation 
of the Rhine. I confess to you, Louisa, I await 
their replies tremblingly ; I cannot think of any 
thing eise ; this feeling has haunted me all day, 
and now you know why I even forgot to greet 
you this morning. I inteuded not to betray tbe 
uneasiness filling my heart, but who is able to 
witbstand such an enchantress as you ? Now you 
know every thing ! " 

" And do you know already the new misdeed 
which the tyrant bas committed?'' asked the 
queen. "Do you know that he is mling and com- 
manding on German soil as if Germany were noth- 
ing but a Prench province, and all princes nothing 
but his vassals? In a time of peace he has 
caused a German Citizen to be dragged from his 
hottse ; in a German State he has ordered a court- 
martial to meet, and this court-martlal has dared 
to pass sentence of death upon a German Citizen 
merely because he, a German bookseller, had dr- 
culated a pamphlet deploring Germany's degrada- 
tion I " 

" I have already known it for three days,** said 
the king, gloomily. " I eoncealed it from you in 
Order not to grieve you.*' 

" Bat public opinion now-a-days conceals notb- 
ing,'* exclaimed Louisa, ardently, "and public 
opinion throughout Germany cries for vengeanoe 
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agaiiiBt tiie tyrant who is nrardering German 
bonor and (xerman laws in this maniMrl In 
orery city subscriptiona have been opened for 
Pa)m*8 familj, for bis yonng wife and his Iittle 
girls. The poor as well as the rieh hasten to 
offer, according to their means, ^fts of love to 
the widow and orphana of the nuurtyr ; and believe 
me, the money which Oermany is now oollecting 
for Pahn's family will be dragon*s seeds firom 
which armed warriors will spring one day, and 
Gcrmany^s vengeance will blossom fiom thia 
blood so unjnstly shed. Pennit me, my friend, 
to oontribute ray share to these seeds of love and 
vengeance. They brodght to me this moniing a 
list on whicb the moet distinguished families had 
Bttbscribed considerable sums for Palm's family, 
and I was asked whether my ladies of honor and 
the members of my honsehold would be allowed 
to subscribe for the same purpose. I should like 
to allow it and do even more— I shonld like to 
oontribute my mite, too, to the subscriptions. 
Will you pennit me to do so f " 

"They will take that a<]^n for a demonstra- 
tion," Said the king, uneasily ; " they will say we 
were stirring up strife and discontent among the 
Gennans. I believe it woald be prudent not to 
make a public demonstration prematurely, but to 
wait and keep quiet tili the right time has come." 

*'' And when will the right time oome, if it has 
oot come now ? " exdaimed the queen, moumfully. 
** Kemember, my beloved husband, all the morti- 
fications and hurailiations which you ha?c re- 
ceived of late at the hands of this despot, and 
which, in your noble and generous resignation, 
did not reseut in order to preserve peace to your 
people. Eemember that he alone prevailed on 
you to occupy Hanover, that he warranted its 
possesjiion to you, and then when your troops had 
occupied it, applied secretly, and without saying a 
Word to you, to England, offering to make peace 
with her byproposingto'restore Hanover to her." 

** It was a grievous insult," exdaimed the king, 
with unusual vivacity ; " I replied to it by pladng 
my army on the war footing." 
■ *^But our armies remain inactive,'' sud the 
queen, sadly, " while General Knobeisdorf is ne- 
gotiating for peace with Bonaparte in Paris." 

" He is to negotiate until I am fully prepared,'* 
naid Frederick William — " until I know what Ger- 
man princes will be for and against me. Above 
all, It is necessary to know our forces in order to 
mature our plans. Hence, I must know who is 
on my side." 

" God is on your sid« , and so is Germany's 
honor,*' exclairoed the qoeen; "moreover, you 
nay safely rely at least on one faithful friend." 



" You refer to the Emperor of Russia ? " asked 
the king. " True, I reedved yesterday a letter 
from the emperor, in which he annooneed * that 
he would come to my asdstanee with an army of 
seventy thoosand men under his personal oom- 
mand, as a faithful friend and ndghbor, and ap 
pear in time on the battle-field, no matter whether 
it be on the Rhino or beyond it' " 

^ Oh, the noble and fidthAil fUend I " exdaimed 
the queen, joyfully. 

*' Tes," Said the king, thoughtfuOy, " he prom* 
ises a great deal, but Russian pronuses maroh 
more rapidly than Russian annies. I am afraid 
events will carry us along so resistlessly that we 
oonnot wait until the Emperor of Russia has ar^ 
rivcd with his army. As soon as Napoleon sus« 
pects that my preparations are meant for him, he 
will himself dedare war against me. He is al- 
ways prepared ; his army is alwaya ready for war. 
Whatever he may be, we cannot deny that he is a 
brave and great general ; and I do not know," 
added the king, in a low voioe, " I do not know 
whether we have got a general able to cope with 
him. Oh, Louisa, I envy your courage, your re- 
üanoe on our cause. Do you fed then, no uneasi- 
ness whatever ? " 

" üneasiness ? " exdaimed the queen, with a 
proud smile. " I believe and feel oonvinced that 
now only one thing remains to be done. We 
must struggle with the monster, we must crush it, 
and then only will we be allowed to speak of un- 
easiness!* I bdieve, besides, in divine Provi- 
dence— I believe in you, my noble, high-minded, 
and brave king and husband, and I believe in 
your splendid army, which is eager for war 1 I 
believe in the lucky star of Prussia ! " 

" Oh, it seems to me that many clouds are veil- 
ing that star," said the king, moumfully. 

** The thunder of battle will dispel them I " ex- 
daimed Louisa, enthusiastically. ''The smoke 
of powder purifies the air and destroys its noxlous 
vapors." 

Just then the door opened, and the king's valet 
de chambre entered. 

*' Your m^jesty," he said, " his excdlenoy, Min- 
ister Baron von Hardenberg, requests you to grant 
him an audienoe." 

'^ You see the decision is drawing near," said 
the king, tuming to his wife. ** I shall request 
the minister to come in directly." 

The valet de chambre withdrew. The king paced 
the room several times, his hands folded on his 
back, and without uttering a word. Louisa dared 
not disturb him, but her radiant eyes followed 

* The qaeen's own ward»— Tide Genti^s ** Writlai^ 
vol. iv., p. 169. 
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him witb an expression of tender anxiety and 
aifectionate sympathy. 

All at once, the king stopped in the middle of 
the room and drew a deep breath. *'I do not 
know," be Said, ^* I fed almost joyful and happy 
now tbat the decisive moment is at band. Fran- 
eis von Sickingen was rigbt in sajing, * Better an 
end witb terror, tban a terror without end ! ' " * 

** Oh," exclaimed the queen, joyfullj, ** now I 
recognize my noble and bra?e husband. Wben 
no longer able to aVert terrors by mild words and 
gentle prudence, he raises bis cbivalrons arm and 
orusbes them. But as we mnst not keep your 
minister waiting, I will withdraw. One word 
more. Will you pcrmit me to add my snbserip- 
tion to the list of oontributions for Falm's widow y 
I do not wish to do so as Queen of Frussia, but 
as a woman sympatbizing witb the misfortunes 
of one of her Oerman sisters, and anxious to com- 
fort her in her distress. I sball not mention my 
name, but cause our dear mistress of ceremonies 
to subscribe for me. Will you permit it, my 
friend ? " 

'* Foilow your noble and generous beart, Lou- 
Isa," Said the king, " contribute for the relief of 
the poor woman I " 

*^ Thanks, my friend, a thousand thanks," ex- 
daimed Louisa, offering her band to her husband. 
He kissed it tenderly, and then accompanied the 
queen to the door. 

Louisa wanted here to withdraw her hand from 
him and open the door, in order to go out, but 
her busband kept her back, and bis features as- 
Bumed an air of embarrassment. 

^* I want you to do me a fuTor,'' he Said, hasti- 
ly. **When you have caused the mistress of 
ceremonies to subscribe in your name, please 
Order your grand-marshal to contribute the same 
sum. I will retum it to him from my privy 
purse." t 

The 'queen made no reply; she encircled the 
king's neck with her beautiful white arms, and 
imprinted a glowing kiss on bis lips; she then 
haFtily tumed around and left the room, perbaps 
in Order not to let her husband see the tears tbat 
filled her eyes. 

Tbe king, wbo baH gazed after her with a long 
and tender look, sald in a low voice to himself : 
'* Ob, she is the sunsbine of my life. How dreary 

* The motto of the celebrated knlght, Francis von 
BlcklDgen: ** Besser ein Ende mit Sdirecker^ ah ein 
Schrecken ohne Ende /" 

t Pülm'ß wldow receive^ large aumt of money, whlch 
were snbscribed for her everytrhere In Oermany, Eng- 
land, and Bassla. In St. Peiersbnrg the emperor and 
emprefis headed tbe list.— Tide *^Biography of John Philip 
Pabn,*' Manich, 1842. 



and cold it would be without her ! But now 1 
will see the minister." 

He hastened to tbe opposite door and open^ 
it ** Beqnest Minister von Hardenberg to com« 
in," be said to tbe valet de chambre, waiting in th« 
anteroom. 

After a few minntes Hardenberg entered. Thf 
king went forward to meet bim, and looked at bis 
inquiringly. 

*' Oood news ? " he asked. 

"Your majesty, *good' bas a very relative 
meaning,* " replied Hardenberg, sbrugging bis 
Shoulders. "I believe an open and categorical 
reply to be good." 

" Then you are the bearer of such a reply,* 
sud the king, quietly ; " first teil me the resolt 
of your mission. You may afterward add the 
particulars of the negotiations." 

"I sball comply with your mojesty's order. 
The result is that Austria wants to remain neo* 
tral, and will, for the present, engage in no fiir* 
ther wars. Her finances are exhausted, and her 
many defeats have demoralized and discouraged 
her armies. Napoleon bas vanquished Austria. 
not only militarily, but also morally. The Au» 
trian soldiers look on the Emperor of the French 
and bis victorious armies with an almost supe^ 
stitious terror; the emperor is discouraged and 
dowDcast, and bis ministers long for notbing 
more ardently than a lasting peace with France. 
His generals, on tbe other band, are filled with so 
glowing an admiration for Napoleon's milUarj 
genius, that tbe Archduke Charles himself bas 
Said : *he would deem it a crime to continue the 
war against Napoleon, instead of courting hiB 
friendsbip.' " * 

"He may be right," said the king, "bot he 
ought to have called it an imprudenoe instead o/ 
a crime. I know very well that we are unable to 
retrace our Steps, and tbat tbe logic of events will 
compol US to draw the sword and'risk a war, bat 
I do not close roy eyes against tbe serious dangers 
and misfortunes in which Pnissia might be in- 
Yolved by taking up arms without efficioit and 
active allies. I have taken pains for years to 
saye Prussia from tbe horrors and evils of war, 
but circumstances are more powerful than I, and 
I sball have to submit to them." 

"On tbe contrary, circumstances will have to 
submit to your majesty and fate." 

"Fatel" tbe king interrupted him, bastSy. 
"Fate is no courtier, and never flattered ma 
much." 

"Your majesty, I was going to Imitate fate,— 

* Tide " LibensbUder ans dem Befrei!uigBkri«g«i* 
YoLiiL 
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t ^^ I did not want to flattdr yoa, eiiher,*' said Har- 
denberg. **I was merely gmng to say that fate 
.^ seems to favor U8 suddenlj. I have receiTed let- 
^ ^ ters from Mr. Fox, the English mixuster. King 
George the Third, now that he seea that Prussia 
is in earnest, and is preporing for war, is more 
• iodmed to form an aUiance with Prassia. The 
■ first fayorable Symptom of this change of views is 
the fact that England has raised the blockade of 
the rivere of Dorthem Gennany ; a British envoy 
will soon be here to make peace with Prussiu, and 
to conclude an aUiance, by virtue of which Eng- 
land will furuish us troops and money." 

^ Would to God the envoy woold arrire speed- 
iüj" sighed the king, **for we need both, auxil- 
iaries as well as money." * 

When Minister von Hardenberg lefl the king^s 
cabinet, his £Eice was radiant with inward satis- 
&ction, and he hastened with rapid steps to his 
carriage. 

^*To Prince Louis Ferdinand," he said to the 
eoacbman. "As fast as the horses will run ! '* 

Prince liouis Ferdinand was in the midst of his 
firiends in bis musio-room when Minister Harden- 
berg entered. * He was sitting at the piano and 
playing a voluntary. His faney must have taken 
a bold flight to-day, for in the music he evoked 
from the keys there was more ardor, vigor, and 
enthttsiasm than generally, and the noble features 
of the prince were radiant with delight Glose to 
him, her head leaning gently on his Shoulder, sat 
Pauline Wiesel, the prince's beautiful and accom> 
plished friend, and listened with a smlle on her 
crimson Ups, and tears in her eyes, to the charm- 
ing and soul-stirring melodiös. In the middle of 
the room there stood a table loaded down with 
fiery wines and tropical fruits, and twelve gentle- 
men, most of them anny officers, were seated 
around it. They were the military and leamed 
Mends of the prince, his daily companions, who, 
hke Hardenberg; were always allowed to enter his 
rooms without being announced. 

The minister hastily beckoned the gentlemen 
who were going to rise and salute him, to keep 
their seats, and hurried quickly and softly across 
the room toward the prince, whose back was 
tnmed to the door, and who consequently had 
not noticed his arrivaL 

* The British envoy, Lord Morpeth, anfortanately ar- 
riyed too late; it was only od the 12th of Ootober that he 
roached the king^s headquarters at Weimar. Bat the 
French porty, Minister Haagwitz, Lombard, and Lac- 
ehesini, managed to prevent him from nbtainlngan inter- 
view with the king; and dismissed him with the reply, 
that the resalts of tbe negotlations woald depend on the 
fesue of the battle which was about to be fongbt— Tide 
Bfiufiser's " Hlstory of Germany," voL 11., p. 76<L 
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" Prince,'* he said, gently pladng his band on 
his Shoulder, ** it is settled now : we shall have 
war l »' 

'^Warl" shouted the prince, jubilantly, and 
rose impetuously to embraoe the minister and 
imprint a kiss on the Ups which had uttered the 
precious word. 

** War ! " exclaimed the gentlemen at the table, 
and emptied their glasses in honor of the news. 

** War 1 " ^hed fair Pauline Wiesel, and cling- 
ing dosely to the prince^s Shoulder, ehe whispered: 
" War, that is to say, I shall lose you I " 

" No, it is to say that I shall gain every thing," 
exclaimed the prince, with flashing eyea. ** I be- 
seech you, Pauline, no weakness now, no senti- 
mentality, no teank The great moment is come. 
Iiet US appreciate it At length, at length we 
shall avenge our disgrace, at length we shall be 
able to raise our humiliated heads again, and need 
not feel asbamed any longer of saying, * I am a 
German I * " 

'* Tour royal highness will now be able to say, 
* I am a Germau hero 1 ' " said Hardenberg. 

" Would to God jon were right ! " exdahned the 
prince. "May He grant me an opportunity to 
eam a small laurel-wreath, even had I to atonefor 
it with my blood, nay, with my life ! To die for 
the fatherland is a sublime death ; and shoald I 
fall thus, Pauline, you ought not to weep, but 
sing jubilant hymns and envy my happy fate. 
Teil me, friend Hardenberg, when is the war to 
commence ? " 

** As soon as the various anny corps can be- 
concentrated,*' replied Hardenberg. " We know 
positively that Napoleon is arming for tbe purpose 
of attackbig us, and that he intends to declare 
war against us. We shall hasten and try to out- 
strip him. Prussia has been insulted too often 
and too grievously ; hence, the challenge ought to 
come from her." 

" And we will take revenge on M. Bonaparte," 
exclaimed the prince, with flaming eyes. "It 
shall be an American duel, and only the death of 
either of the duellists shall put an end to it I 
Friends, take your glasses and fill them to over- 
flowing. Hardenberg, take this glass; Pauline 
shall present it to ytna, Now, let us drink to the 
honor of Prussia and shout with me, three cheers 
for the war, for an heroic victory, for an heroic 
death 1 " 

" Three cheers for the war, for an heroic victory, 
ibr an heroic death I " shouted the friends. They 
emptied their glasses ; the eyes of the men were 
radiant, but Pauliae's eyes were filled with tears.* 

* Frinoe LoaiA Ferdinand wasküled in the first battle 
of the war, at Baalfeld, on the lOth of October, 1606L 
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On tbe evening of that day the kmg went, as 
osual, to the queen to take a cup of tea wbich 
ehe herseif Rerred up to him. Xotwithstanding 
the objecüons of the mistress of ceremoniea, they 
paid at this hour no attentioa to the nilee of eti- 
qnettei and their intercourse was as cordial and 
nnceremonioos aa that of a common citizen^s 
family. 

The queen, therefore, was alone when her hns- 
band entered the room. None of her ladies of 
honor were allowed to disturb the ei\joyment of 
this pleasant tea-honr ; only when the king wished 
it, the royal children were sent for to chat with 
their parents and to recdre th^r eupper at the 
Handa of their beantifiü mother. 

The queen went to meet her husband with a 
pleasant salutation, and offered him her hands. 
" Well," she asked, tenderly, " your brow ^ 
clouded still y Oome, let me kiss those cloud& 
away." 

She raised herseif on tip-toe, and smiled when 
she still was unable to reach up to her husband*s 
forehead. 

" You must bend down to me,'* she said, "I am 
too small for you.'* 

" No, you are great and sublime, and must bend 
down to me as angeis bend down to the poor mor- 
tals," Said the lang. *' Ah, Louisa, I am afraid, 
however, your kiss will no longer be able to drive 
the clouds from my brow." 

" Havc you received bad news ? " asked the 
queen. " Have your ambassadors retumed ? " 

"They have. No assistance from Austria! 
That is the news brought by Hardenberg. No 
league of the princes of Northern Germany I 
That is the news brought by Lombard. Every 
one of them pursues his separate interests, and 
thiuks only of himself. The Elector of Saxony 
would like to be at the head of a Saxon league ; 
the Elector of Hesse pr^mises to ally himself with 
US if, above all, we secure to him a considerable 
enlargement of his territory ; Oldenburg is going 
to wait and see what the otfier states will do ; 
Waldeck and Lippe desire to join the Oonfedera- 
tion of the Rhino, because they might derive 
greater advantages from it ; and the Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin replied, quite haughtily, he 
would remain neutral : if he were in danger, he 
would gratefully accept the protection of Prussia, 
but he would have to reject any application for 
Bupplies in the most decided manner." * 

" Oh, those narrow-minded, egotistic men," ex- 
elümed the queen, indignantly. " They dare to 
call themselves princes, and yet there is not a 

* HftiU8tr*8 "" History of Germany,'* voL ü., p. 770. 



Single exalted thought, not a trace of the sptrit 
of majesty in their minds. Bad seeds are being 
sown by the oowardly spirit of the princes. Woe 
unto Germany if these seeds should ripen one day 
in the hearts of the people I But you did not 
say any thing about my father ; what üd tfeck- 
lenburg-Strelitz reply ? " 
" She is on our side ; your &ther is faühful to 

US." \ 

" But, ah, he is able only to ^ve us bis great, 
true heart and brave, fHendly advice I " sighed the 
queen. " His State is too small to fumish us any 
other aid. Oh, my husband, I could now give my 
heart's blood if I only were the daughter of a 
mighty king, and if my fiither coiid hasten to 
your assistance mth an army." 

" A Single drop of your heart's Hood would be 
too high a price for the armies of the wfaole 
World," «ald the king. " Your father has ^ven to 
me the most precious and priceleas treasure earth 
contains : a noble, beautiful wif ^, a high-minded 
queen I Your father was the ri*.hest prince when 
he still had his daughter, and I am the riebest 
man since you are mine." 

Hedasped the queen in hib ;;rms, and she clung 
to him with a blissful smile. 

" For the rest," said the king, after a pause, 
" there is at least one German prince wbo Stands 
faithfuUy by us, and that is the Duke of Saxe 
Weimar." 

" The friend of Goethe and Schiller ! " exclaimed 
the queen. 

" The duke places his battalion of riflemen at 
our disposal, and will accept a command in the 
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war. 

" There will be war, then ? " asked the queen, 
joyfully. 

" Yes, there will be war," said the king, sadly. 

" You say so and sigh," exclaimed Louisa. 

" Yes, I sigh," replied the king. " I. am not as 
happy as you and those who are in favor of war. 
I do not believe in the invincibility of my army. 
I feel that wo cannot be successful. There is an 
indescribable confusion in the affairs of the war 
department ; the gentlemen at the head of it, it is 
true, will not believe it, and pretend that I am still 
too young and do not understand enough about it 
Ah, I wish from the bottom of my heart I were 
mistaken. The fiiture will soon show it." * 

* The king^B oMrn worda— Yide Henchel von Donner» 
mark. 
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A BAD OMXir. 



Tb£ decisive word bad been uttered I Prassia 
n^as at lengtb going to draw tbe sword, and take 
revenge for years of biuxüliation. 

The anny received tbis intelligence witb un- 
bounded exultation and tbe people embraced every 
opportunity to manifest tbeir martial entbusia^m. 
They demanded tbat Scbüler's " Maid of Orleans " 
sbould be performed at tbe tbeatre, and replied to 
every warlike and soul-stirring word of tbe tragedy 
by tbe most rapturous applaose. Tbey agsdn 
broke all tbe Windows in Count Haugwitz^s bouse, 
ftnd serenaded Prince Louis Ferdinand, Minister 
von Hardenberg, and sucb of tbe generals as were 
known to be in favor of war. 

All tbe newspapers predicted tbe most brilliant 
Tictories, and gloated already in adyance over tbe 
triumphant battles in wbicb tbe Prussian army 
would defeat tbe enemy. 

Bat tbe proudest and bappiest of all were tbe 
officers wbo, in tbe intoxication of tbeir joy, saw 
their beads already wreatbed witb laureis wbicb 
tbey would gain in tbe impending war, and wbose 
pride would not admit tbe possibility of a defeat. 
Tlie army of Frederick tbe Groat, tbey said, could 
not be yanquisbed, and tbere was but one appr&- 
bension wbicb made tbem tremble : tbe fear lest 
war sbould be avoided after all, and lest tbe in- 
OTitable and crusbing defeat of Bonaparte Bbould 
be averted onee more by tbe condusion of a miser- 
able peace.*' • 

Tbe old generals wbo bad serred ander Freder- 
ick tbe Great were tbe beroes in wbom tbe officers 
believed. "We bave got generals wbo know 
Bomething about war,'' said tbe baugbty Prussian 
officers ; " generals wbo bave served in tbe army 
from tbeir early youtb. Tbose French tailors and 
shoemakers wbo bave gained some distinction only 
In con5«equence of tbe revolution, bad better take 
to tbeir beels as soon as sucb generals take tbe 
field against tbem.'' f 

And in tbe entbusiasm inspired by tbeir future 
▼ictories, tbe officers ga^e eacb otber brilliant 
farewell festivals, and indulged in liberal pota- 
tions of Champagne and bock in bonor of tbe im- 
pending battles, singing in stentorian Yoioes tbe 
new war-fiongs wbicb E. M. Arndt f bad just dedi- 
cated to tbe German people. Wben tbeir pas- 

* Tide Yamhagen^s " DenkwQrdigkelten,^ vol. 1., pp. 
»»,890. 

t Hänaser^a " HJatory of Germany,'* yol. iL, p. 858. 

t £. M. Arndt» the eelebrated anthor of the Ctonnan 
brniD, *' Waa iat doa Dentaolien Tatarland? " 



aions bad been ezcited to tbe bigbest pitcb by 
dreams of victory, by wine and soul-«tirring songs, 
tbey went in tbe evening to the residenoe of the 
French minister to whet tbeir sword-blades on the 
pavement in front of bis door. 

" But wbat sbould we need swords and mus- 
kets for ? " shouted the officers up to tbe Windows 
of tbe French minister; **for wben the brave 
Prussians are approaching, the French will run 
away spontaneously ; cudgela would be suffioient 
to drive the feUows back to tbdr own oountry." * 

But tbere were among tbe officers, and particu- 
larly among tbe generals, some prudent and saga- 
dous men wbo shared the king's apprebensions, 
and who looked, like bim, anziously into tbe fu- 
ture. 

These prudent men were aware of tbe conditioa 
of tbe Plrussian aimy, and knew tbat it was no 
longer wbat it bad been in the Seven Years' War, 
and tbat tbere was no Frederick the Great to lead 
it into battle. 

It is true, tbere were still in the army many 
generals and officers wbo bad served under Fred- 
erick tbe Great, and tbese, of courne, were expe- 
rienced and skilled in warlike Operations. But 
they were weighed down by tbe long number 
of tbeir years ; old age is opposed to an adventur- 
ous spirit and in favor of tbe comforts of life. 
Nerertbeless, tbese men believed in themselves 
and feit convinced tbat victory would adhere to 
tbem, the warriors of Frederick the Great, and 
tbat no army was able to defeat soldiers com- 
manded by them. 

The more prudent men looked witb feelings of 
reverence on tbese ruins of tbe magnificent strnc- 
ture wbicb tbe great king bad erected, but tbey 
perceived at tbe same time tbat tbey were de- 
cayed and crumbling. Tbey well knew tbat tbe 
Prussian army was bebind the times in many re- 
spects, and not equal to tbe occasion. Not only 
were tbe leaders too old, but tbe soldiers also bad 
grown boaiy — not, however, in wars and military 
camps, but in parading and garrison life. Tbey 
knew nothing of active warfare, and were only 
familiär witb tbe duties of parade-soldiers. They 
were married, and entered sullenly into a war 
wbicb deprived their wives and cbildren of their 
daily bread. 

Tbe Prussian army, moreover, was still organ- 
ized in tbe old-fashioned style, and none of the 
improvements rendered indispensable by tbe rapid 
progress of the art of war bad been adopted by 
tbe Prussian ministers of war. 

The arms of tbe in&ntry were defeotive and 



• Biahop Eylert, ««Frederlok William HL,'' voL ttU f 
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bad; the muskets looked glittering and were 
Bplendidly bumished, but their constniction was 
Imperfect. Tbey were calculated only for paraded, 
bat not for actire warfare. Besides, tbe infantry 
was drilled in tbe old tactics, which looked very 
fine on parade, but were worse tban useless in 
battle* 

The artillery was well mounted, but its generals 
were too old and disabled for field Service ; the 
youngest of them were more than seventy years 
of age. 

The clothing of the army was of the möst 
wrctched description ; it was made of the coarsest 
and worst doth, and, moreoTcr, entirely insuffi- 
cient The rations were just as scanty, and fixed 
in accordance with the economical Standard of 
ihe Seven Years' War. 

Besides, there was no enthusiasm, no military 
ardor in the raoks of the army. The long period 
of peace and parade-service'had diminished the 
zeal uf the soldiers, and made them consider their 
duties as mere play and unuecessary vexatioos, 
requii-ing no other labor than the cleaning of their 
muskets and belts, the buttoning of their gaiters, 
and the artistic arrangement of their pigtails. 
Every neglect of these important duties was 
punished in the most merciless manner. The 
stick still rcigned in the Prussian army, and 
while cudgelling discipline into the soldier, tl ey 
cudgelied ambition and self-reliance out of him. 
Not military ardor and manly courage, but dis- 
cipline and the everlasting stick accompanied the 
Prussian soldiers of 1806 into the war. f 

The commander-in-chief of this dispirited and 
disorganized army in the present war was intrust- 
ed to the Duke of Brunswick, a man more than 
seventy years of age, talented and well versed in 
war, but hesitating and timid in aetion, relying 
too little on himself, and consequently without 
energy and determination. Eis assistant and 
second in command was Field-Marshal Müllendorf, 
one of the bravest officers of the Seven Tears* 
War, but now no less than eighty years of age. 

Such was the army which was to take the field 
and defeat Napoleon's enthusiastic, well-tried, 
and experienced legions I 

The apprehensions of ihe prudent were but too 
well founded, and the anziety visible in the king's 
gloomy mien was perfectiy justified. 

But all these doubts were now in vain ; they 
were unable to stem the tide of events and to 
prevent the outbreak of hostilities. 

The force of cucumstances was more irresistible 

* «"rhe War of 1806 and 1807." By Edward von Hop- 
ser, voL L, p. 4& 
t Ibid., ToL i, p. 86L 



than the apprehensions of the sagacious ; and if 
the latter said in a low voice this war was a 
misfortune for Prussia, public opinion only shout* 
ed the louder: **Thi8 war saves che honor of 
Prussia, and delivers us from the yoke of the 
hateful tyrant ! " 

Public opinion had conquered ; war was inevi- 
table. General von Knobeisdorf was comnis* 
sioned to present to the Emperor of the Frei;} 
in the name of the Kmg of Prussia an Ultimatum, 
in which the king demanded that the French ar- 
mies should evacuate Germany in the course of 
two weeks ; that the emperor should raise no ob* 
Stades against the formation of the confederation 
of the northem princes, and give back to Prussia 
the city of Wesel, as well as other Prussian terri- 
tories annexed to France. 

This Ultimatum was equivalent to a declaration 
of the war, and the Prussian army, therefore, 
marched into the field. 

The regiments of the life-guards were to leave 
Berlin on the 2 Ist of September, and join the 
army, and the king intended to accompany them. 

In Berlin there reigned every where the greatest 
enthusiasm. All the houses had been decorated 
with festoons and flowers, and the inhabitants 
crowded the streets in their holiday-dresse^ to 
greet the departing life-guards with jubilant cheers 
and congratulations. 

The king had just reviewed the regiments, and 
now repaired to bis wife to bid her farewell and 
then leave Berlin at the head of bis life-guards. 

The qucen went to meet him with a radiant 
smile, and a wondrous air of joy and happiness 
was beaming from her eyes. The king gazed 
moumfully at her beautüul, flushed face, and her 
cheerfnlness only increased bis melancholy. 

** You receive me with a smile,'* he said, "• and 
my heart is fiiU of anxiety and sadness. Do you 
not know, then, why I bave come to you ? I have 
come to bid you farewell 1 " 

Sbe placed her hands on bis Shoulders, and her 
whole face was radiant with sunshine. 

" No,'* she said, " you have come to call for 
mel" 

The king looked at her in confusion and terror. 
" How so, to call for you ? ** he asked. " Whither 
do you want to go, then ? " 

Louisa cncircled her husband's neck with her 
arms, and clinging to him she exclaimed,inaloud 
and joyous voice : 

** I want to go with you, dear husband t ** 

** With me ? ** ejaculated the king. 

*' Yes, with you,** she said. '* Do you believe, 
then, my friend, I should have been so merry and 
joyful if this had not been my hope and consoli^ 
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tion? I have secretlj made nll the necessary 
preparatioDS, and am ready now to set out wlth 
you. I have arranged every thing ; I have even," 
Ehe added, in a low and tremulous voice — ** I 
have even taken leave'of the children, and I con- 
fess to you I have shed bitter teare in doing so. 
Part of my heart remains with them, but tbe 
other, the larger part, goea with you, and remains 
with you, my friend, my beloved, my king. Will 
you rejeet it f Will you not permit me to accom- 
parxy you ? " 

** It is impossible," sud the king, shaking bis 
head. 

" Impossible ? " she exclaimed, quickly. " If 
yon, if the king should Order it so ? ** 

" Tbe king must not do so, Louisa. I sball 
cease for a while to be king, and sball be noth- 
ing but a soldier in tbe camp. Where should 
there be room and the necessary comforts for a 
queen ? " 

*' If you cease to be king," said Louisa, smiling, 
^ it foUows, as a matter of course, that I cease to 
be a quecn. If you are nothing but a soldier, I 
am merely a soldier^s iivife, and it behooves a sol- 
dicr's wife to accompany her busband into the 
camp. Oh, Frederick, do not say no ! — do not 
deprive me of my greatest happiness, of my most 
Bacred right ! Did we not swear an oath at the 
altar to go band in band through life, and to stand 
fiiithfully by each other in days of weal and woe? 
And now you will forget your oath ? You will 
lever our paths ? " ' 

** The path of war is hard and rough,'^ said the 
king, gloomily. 

" Therefore I must be with you, to strew some- 
times a few flowers on this path of yours," ex- 
claimed the queen, joyfuUy. "I must be with 
you, so that you may enjoy at least sometimes a 
calm, peaceful hour in tbe cvening, after the toils 
and troubles of the day ! I^ must be with you to 
rejoice with you when your aöairs are prosperous, 
and to comfort you when misfortunes befall you. 
Do you not feel, then, dearest, tbat we belong in- 
dissolubly to each other, and that we must walk 
inseparably through life, be it for weal or for 
woe?" 

** I am not allowed to tbink of myself, Louisa," 
aaid the king, greatly affccted, *' nor of the joy it 
would afford me in these turbulent and stormy 
days to see you by my side — ^you, my angel of 
peace and happiness ; I must only tbink of you, 
of the queen, of the mother of my children, whom 
I must not expose to any danger, and whom I 
would gladly keep aloof from any tempest and 
inxiety." 

** When I am no longer with you, anxiety will 



consume me, and grief will rage aiound me like 
a tempest," exclaimed the queen, passionately. 
" I should find rest neither by day nor by night, 
for my heart would always long for you, and my 
soul would always tremble for you. I should 
always see you before me wounded and bleeding, 
for I know you will not regard your safety, your 
life, when there is a victory to be gained or a dig- 
grace to be averted. Bullets do not spare the 
heads of kings, and swords do not glance off 
powerlessly from their sacred persons. In time 
of war a king is but a man ! Permit the queen, 
therefore, at this time, to be but a woman — your 
wife, who ought t« nurae you if you should be 
womided, and to share your pain and anxiety ! 
Oh, my beloved busband, can you refuse your 
wife*s supplication ? " 

She looked at bim with her large, tearful, im- 
ploring eyes ; her whole beautiful and great soul 
was beaming from her face in an expression of 
boundless love. 

The king, overwhelmed, carried away by her 
aspect, was no longer strong enough to resist her. 
He clasped her in bis arms, and pressed a long 
and glowing kiss on her forehead. 

" No," he said, deeply moved, " I cannot refuse 
your supplication. We will, band in band, coura- 
geously and resolutely bear the fate God has in 
Store for us. Nothing but death sball .separate 
US ! Come, my Louisa, my beloved wife, accom- 
pany me wherever I may go I " 

The queen uttered a joyful cry; seizing the 
king*s band, she beut over it and kissed it rever- 
entially, before the king could prevent her from 
doing so. 

** Louisa, what are you doing ? " exclaimed tbe 
king, almost asbamed, ** you — ^" 

Loud shouts resounding on the street inter- 
rupted bim. The royal couple hastened band in 
band to the window. 

On the opposite side of tbe street, i9 front of 
tbe large portal of tbe arsenal, thoupands of men 
had ass^nbled ; all seemed to be highly excited, 
and, with shouts and manifestations of wild curi- 
osity, to tbrong around an object in the middle 
of tbe densest part of tbe crowd. 

Some accident muat have bappened over yon- 
der. Perhaps, a stroke of apoplexy had felied a 
poor man to the ground ; perhaps, a murdcr bau 
been committed, for the faces of the byst-anders 
looked pale and dismayed; they clasped their 
bands wonderingly and sbook their heads anx* 
iously. 

The king rang the bell hastily, and ordered the 
footman, who entered immediately, to go rver to 
the arsenal and see what was the matter. 
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lii a few minutes he retonied, panting and 
breathless. 

^ Well/' Said the king to him, *' has an aod- 
dent occurred ? " 

"Tes, your m^jesty, not to anybody in the 
crowd, however. The statue of Bellona, which 
Btood on the portal of the arsenal, has suddenly 
fallen from the roof/' 

** Was it shattered ?*' asked the queen, whoro 
cheeks had taraed pale. 

" No, your majesty, but its rigbt arm is broken." 

The king beckoned him to withdraw, and com- 
menced pacing the room. The queen had re- 
tumed to the window, and her eyes, which she 
had tumed toward hearen, were filled with tears. 

After a long pause, the king approached her 
again. ** Louisa," he said, in a low voice, *' will 
you still go with me? The day is clear and 
sunny ; not a breath is stirring, and the statue of 
Bellona falls from the roof of our arsenal and 
breaks its arm. That is a bad omen 1 Will you 
not be wamed thereby ? " 

The queen gare him her band, and her eyes 
were radiant again with love and Joyfulness. 
^' Where you go, I shall go," she said, enthusias- 
ücally ! " Your llfe is my life, and your misfor- 
tunes are my misfortunes. I am not afiraid of bad 
omens I " * 



OHAPTER LXII. 

BEFOBS THE BATTLX. 

It was long alter nightfall. A cold and dismal 
night. The mountams of the forests of Thuringia 
bordered the horizon with their snow-clad snmmits, 
and a pierdng wind was howling over the heights 
and through the vaUeys. 

The Prussian army seemed at length to have 
reaohed its destination, and here, on the hills and 
in the yaUeys of Jena and Auerstädt, the great 
oonflict was to be decided, for the Prussian army 
was now confronting the legions of Napoleon. 

The principal army, with the commander-in- 
ehief^ the Duke of Brunswick, the king, and the 
Btaff, was encamped at Auerstädt. 

The seoond army, commanded by the Prince Yon 
Hohenlohe, was in the immediate neighborhood of 
Jena. 

It was still fiimly believed that Prussia would 
aeoomplish her great purpose, and defeat Napo- 

* Another bad omen occurred on that day. Field-Mar- 
■hal Ton MöDendorf, who was to aocompany the troopa, 
«fker being Ufted on the left slde of hia charger, Cell down 
» the other. 



leon. The disastrous skiimish of Saalfeld, and 
the deaih of Prince Louis Ferdinand, had made a 
bad Impression, but not shaken the general con- 
fidenoe. 

It 18 tnie, the Prussians were cold, for they had 
no cloaks ; it is true, they were hungry, for, owing 
to the sudden lack of bread, they had received 
only half rations for the last few days ; bat their 
hearts were still undismayed, and they longed only 
for one thing — ^for the dedsive struggle. The de 
cision, at all events, could not but put an end to 
their hunger, either by death or by a victory, which 
would open to them large army magazines and 
supplies. 

The Prussian troops encamped at Jena stood 
quietly before their tents and chatted about the 
hopes of the next day ; they told each other 
that Bonaparte with bis French, as soon as he 
had beard that the Prussians were already at Jena, 
had hastily left Weimar again and retreated tow- 
ard Gera. 

*' Then it will be still longer before we get hold 
of the French,'* exclaimed several soldiers. *' We 
thought we had got him sure at last, and that he 
could not escape any more, and when he scented 
US, he again found a mouse-hole through which he 
might get away." 

** But we will dose this mouse-hole for him, so 
that he cannot get out of it,*' said a powerful 
Toice behind them, and when the soldiers tumed 
anxiously around, they beheld their general, the 
Prince von Hohenlohe, who, Walking with his ad- 
jutants through the camp, just reached their tents. 

The soldiers faced about and respectfully sa- 
luted the general, who kindly nodded to them. 

" Tou would be glad then to meet the French 
soon ? '* he asked the soldiers, whose oonversation 
he had overheard. 

" Yes, we shoold be glad,*' they exdaimed ; **it 
would be a holiday for us.'* 

**Well, it may happen yery soon,*' said the 
prince, smiling, and continued his walk. 

** Long live the Ptinee von Hohenlohe ! " shoated 
the soldiers. 

The prinoe walked on, everywhere greeting the 
soldiers and recdving their salutations; everv- 
where filling the men with exultation by promis- 
ing them that they would soon have a battle and 
defeat the French. 

Now he Btopped in front of the grenadiers, 
who were drawn up in line before him. 

"Boys," he said, loudly and joyously, "yoa 
will have to perform the heaviestpart of the work. 
If need be, you must make a bayonet obarge, and 
I know you will rout the enemy wherever you 
mcet with him. I am sure you will do so < " 
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"Yes, we wUll" ahouted the grenadiers; 
" most assuredly we will I Wonld we had alreadj 
got hold of the French ! " 

" We will soon enoogh," exclaimed the prince; 
and when he then walked along the ranks, he 
asked a tall, broad-shouldered grenadier, "' Well, 
how many French vidiere will you take ? ^* 

" Five," Said the grenadier. 

"And you ? " said the prince, to another grena- 
dier. 

" Three," he replied. 

^* I shall not take less than seven 1 " shouted 
another. 

'* I shall not take less than ten ! *' said still 
another. 

The prince laughed and passed on. 

When the night had further advanced, he rode 
with his staff to a hill near Eapellendorf, where 
he had establiähed bis headquarters. 

From this hill he dosely scanned the position 
of the enemy, whose camp was marked only by a 
few lights and bivonac-fires. 

" We shall have nothing to do tO-morrow," said 
the prince, tuming to his officers. " It seems the 
principal army of the French is moving toward 
Leipsic and Naumburg. At the best, we shall 
have a few skirmisbes of no consequence to-mor- 
row. We may, therefore, cahnly go to bed, and 
so may our soldiers. Good-night, gentlemen.'^ 

And the prince rode with his adjutants down 
to his headquarters at Kapellendorf, to go to bed 
and sleep. 

An hoar later, profouud silence reigned in the 
Prussian camp near Jena. The soldiers were 
sleeping, and so was their general. 

And profomid silence reigned also in the Prus- 
sian camp at Auerstädt. The king had held a 
Council of war late in the evening, and conferred 
with the Duke of Brunswick, Field-Marshal von 
MöUendorf, and the othergenerals about the Oper- 
ations of the following day. The result of this 
consultation had been that nobody believed in the 
possibility of a battle on the following day ; and 
hence, it had been decided that the army was 
quietly to adyance, follow the enemy, who seemed 
to retreat, and prevent him from crossing the 
Saale. 

The Council of war had then adjoumed, and 
the Duke of Brunswick hastened to his quarters, 
in Order, like the Prince von Hohenlohe, to go to 
bed and sleep. 

An hour later, profouud silence reigned also in 
the Prussian camp at Auerstädt The Duke of 
Brunswick slept, and so did his soldiers. 
The king alone was awake. 

With a heavy heart and a gloomy face, he was 
18 



Walking up and down in his tent He feit in- 
describably loncsome, for his wife was no longer 
•with him. Yielding, with bitter tears, to the sup- 
plications of her husband, she had lefl the camp 
to-day and gone toward Naumburg. 

The king had implored her to go, bat his heart 
was heavy ; and when he at last, late at night, re- 
paired to his couch, slumber kept aloof from hia 
eyes. 

At the same time, while the Prussian army and 
its generals were sleeping, a wondrous scene took 
place not far from them, and a singulär procession 
moved across the fields at no great distance from 
Jena. 

Silence, darkness, and fog reigned all around. 
But suddenly thö fog parted, and* two torch- 
bearers, with grave faces, appeared, accompany- 
ing a man clad in a green overcoat, with white 
facings, with a small three-comered hat on his 
head, and mounted on a white horse. The blaze 
of the torches illuminated his pale face ; his eyes 
were as keen as those of an eagle, and seemed to 
command the fog to disappear, so that he might 
See what It was concealing from him. At his side, 
whenever the torches blazed up, two other horse- 
men, in brilliant uniforms, were to be seen ; but 
their eyes did not try to pierce the fog, but to 
fathom the face of the proud man at their side ; 
their eyes were fixed on him, on his pale face, on 
which, even at this hour of the night, the sun of 
Austerlitz was shedding his golden rays. 

Whlle the Prussian army and its generals were 
sleeping, Napoleon was awake and was arranging 
the plans for the impending battle. The postmas- 
ter of Jena and General Denzel were his torch- 
bearers ; Marshai Lannes and Marshai Soult were 
his oompanions. 

The Emperor Napoleon was reconnoitring, in 
the dead of night, the ground on which he was 
to gain a battle over the Prussians on the morrow, 
as he had recently galned a battle over the Aus- 
trians. 

Austria had had her Austerlitz ; Prussia was to 
have her Auerstädt and Jena. 

Napoleon had fixed his plan ; to-morrow was 
the day when he would take revenge on the Eing 
of Prussia for the treaty of Potsdam and the al- 
liance with Russia. 

Arriving at the fbot of the hill of Jena, the em- 
peror stopped and alighted, in Order to ascend it 
on foot When he reached the summit, he stood 
for a long while absorbed in his reflections. The 
two torch-bearers were at his side ; the two mar- 
shals stood a little behind them. The emperor*s 
eyes were fixed on the mountains, especially on 
the Domberg which he had previously passed. 
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The mountain lay dark and silent before him^- 
a lonely, sleeping giant 

The emperor raised his arm and pointed at the 
Domberg. *'' The Prussians have left the heights," 
he Said, turning slowlj to Marshai Lannes ; " they 
were probably afraid of the cold night-air, and 
have descended into the Valley to sleep. They be- 
liebe we shall not take advantage of their slumber. 
Bat they will be dreadfully mistakeo, those old 
wigs 1 * As soon as the fog has descended a little, 
post your sharpshooters on the heights of the 
Domberg, that they may bid the Prussians good- 
moming whcn they want to march up again ! " 

He tumed his eyes again to the gorge; sud- 
denly his eyes flashed fire and seemed to pierce 
the darkness. 

** What is going on in the gorge below ? " he 
Bsked, hastily. 

The torch-bearers Iowered their torches; the 
emperor and the marshals looked anxiously at a 
long black line moving forward in the middle of 
the gorge, illuminated here and there by a yellow 
pale light which seemed to bam in large lantems. 

Napoleon tumed with an angry glance to Mar- 
shal Lannes. His face was pale — his right Shoul- 
der was quivering, a Symptom that he was highly 
incensed. " It is the artillery of your corps," he 
eaia. '* It has stuck in the gorge I If we cannot 
get it off, we shall lose to-morrow's battle ! 
Come!" 

And he hastened down-hill in so rapid and im- 
petuous a manner that the torch-bearers and 
marshals were scarcely able to foUow him. 

Like an apparition, with flashing eyes, with an 
angry, pale face, his form suddenly emerged from 
the darkness before the artillerists who vainly 
tried to move the field-pieces, the wheels of which 
sank deeply into the sand. The whole column of 
cannon and caissons behind them had been 
obliged to halt, and an inextricable confusion 
would have ensued unless immediate and ener- 
getic Steps had been taken to open a passage. 

This was to be done immediately, for Napoleon 
was there. 

He called in a loud voice for the general com- 
manding the artillery ; he repeated this call three 
times, and every time his voice became more 
threatening, and his face tumed paler. 

But the officers he called for did not appear. 
The emperor did not say a word ; his right Shoul- 
der was quivering, and his eyes flashed fire. 

He commanded all tbe gunners in a loud voice 
to come to him, and ordered them to get their 
tools and light their large lantems. 



♦ Napoleon said : •• Ih se tromperont formidablemcüt 
oes yieQX-perruques.^* 



The emperor had himself seized the first lan 
tem that was lighted. 

"Now take your pick-axes and spades," he 
shouted. " We must widen the gorge in order to 
get the field-pieces off again." 

It was hard and exhausting work. Large drops 
of Perspiration ran down from the foreheads of 
the - gimners, and their breath Issued painfuUy 
from their breasta. But they worked on courage- 
ously and untiringly, for the emperor stood at their 
side, lantem in band, and lighted them during 
their toilsome task. 

At times the gunners would pause and lean on 
their spades — ^not, however, for the purpose of 
resting, but of looking with wondering eyes at 
this Strange spectaele, this man with his pale 
marble face and flaming eyes, this «emperor who 
had transformed himself into an artUlery officer, 
and, lantem in band, lighted his gunners.* 

Only when the wagons and field-pieces, thanks 
to the energy of the gunners, had commenced 
moving again, the emperor left the gorge and re- 
tumed to his bivouac. He took his supper hast- 
ily and thoughtfully ; then he summoned all hia 
generals and gave them their instmctiona for to- 
morrow's battle as lucidly and calmly a« ever. 

*^ And now let us sleep, for we must be up and 
doing to-morrow moming at four o'elock ! " said 
the emperor, dismissing his generals with a win- 
ning smile. 

A few minutes later profound silence reigned 
aU around ; the emperor lay on bis straw and ' 
slept. Roustan sat at some distance from him, 
and his dark eyes were fixed on his master with 
the expresslon of a faithful and vigilant St. Ber- 
nard's dog. Tbe flames of the bivouac-fire en- 
veloped at thnes, when they rose higher, the 
whole form of the emperor in a stränge hklo, and 
when they sank down again the shades of the 
night shrouded it once more. Four sentinela 
were Walking up and down in front of the em- 
peror's bivouac. 

Moming was dawning ; it was the moming of 
the Uth of October, 1806. 

The Pmssians were still asleep in their tents. 
But the French were awake, and the emperor was 
at their bead. 

At four o'clock, according to the Orders Napo- 
leon had given, the divisions that were to make 
the first attack were under arms. 

Tbe emperor on his white horse galloped up ; 
an outburst of the most rapturous enthusiasm 
hailed bis appearance. 

" Long live our little corporal I Long liv« 
tbe emperor ! " shouted thousands of voices. 

* •' Mömoires du Duo de Rovigo," voL iL, p. 278. 
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The emperor raised bis hat a little and thanked 
ihe soldiers with a smQe which penetrated like a 
warm sunbeam into all hearts. He waved his 
right hand, oommanding them to be silent, and 
then hiB powerfu], sonorous voice resounded 
throngh tbe stillnesa of the autumnal morning. 

'* Soldiers,'* he sboated in bis uBual imperious 
tone, " soldiers, the Prossian anny is cnt off, like 
that of General Mack a year ago at Ulm. That 
army will only fight to secure a retreat and to re- 
gain its commanications. The French corps, 
which suffers itself to be defeated under such cir- 
cumstances, disgraces itself. Fear not that cele- 
brated cayalry ; meet it in Square and with the 
bayonet ! " 

'* Long live the emperor ! Long liye the little 
oorporal I " shouted the soldiers jubilantly on all 
fiides. The emperor nodded smilingly, and gal- 
loped on to give his Orders here and there, and 
to address the soldiers. 

It was six o'clock in the morning ; the Pnis- 
sians were still asleep t But now the first guns 
ihundered ; they awakened tbe sleeping Prussians. 



OHAPTER LXIII. 

THE OERILIN PHILOBOPHIB. 

pROFOüND silence reigned in the small room ; 
books were to be seen everywhere on the shelves, 
on the tables, and on the floor ; they formed al- 
most the only decoration of this room which con- 
tained only the most indispensable fumiture. 

It was the room of a German savant, a profes- 
Bor at the far-famed University of Jena. 

He was sitting at the large oaken table where 
he was engaged in writing. His form, which was 
of middle height, was wrapped in a comfortable 
dressing-gown of green silk, trimmed with black 
ftir, which showed here and there a few wom-out, 
defective spots. A small green velvet cap, the 
shape of which reminded the beholder of the cap 
of the leamed Melancthon, covered his expansive, 
Sntellectual forehead, which was shaded by sparse 
light-brown hair. 

A number of closely-written sheets of paper 
lay on the table before bim, on whieh the eyes of 
the savant, of the philosopher, were fixed. 

This savarU in the lonely small room, this phi- 
losopber was George Frederick William Hegel. 

For two days he had not left his room ; for two 
days nobody had been permitted to enter it ex- 
cept the old waitress who silently and softly laid 



the cloth on his table, and plaoed on it the meab 
she had brought for bim from a neighboring res- 
taurant 

Averting his thoughts from all worldly afikirs, 
the philosopher had worked and reflected, and 
heard nothing bat the intellectual yoices that 
spoke to him from the depths of his mind. With- 
out, history had walked across the battle-field 
with mighty strides and performed immortal 
deeds ; and here, in the phQosopher's room, the 
mind had unyeiled its grand ideas and problems. 

On the 14th of October, and in the night 
of the 14th and' 16th, H^el finished his "Phe- 
nomenology öf the Mind," a work by which 
he intended to prepare the world for his bold 
philosophical System, and in which, with the ring- 
ing Steps of a prophet, he had accomplished his 
first walk through the cataoombs of the creatiye 
intellect 

All the power and strength of reality, in his 
eyes, sprang from this System, which he stroye to 
found in the sweat of his intellectual brow, — ^and 
his System had caused him to forget the great 
eyents that had occurred in his inunediate neigh- 
borhood. 

Now he had fimshed his work; now he had 
written the last word. The pen dropped from 
his hands, which he folded orer his manuscript as 
if to bless it silently. 

He raised his head, which, up to this time, he 
had bent oyer the paper, and his blue eyes, so 
gentle and lustrous, tiimed toward heayen with 
a silent prayer for the success of his work. His 
fine, intellectual face beamed with energy and 
determinatlon ; the philosopher was conscious of 
the struggle to which his work would ^ye rise in 
the realm of thought, but he feit ready and pre- 
pared to meet his assaflants. 

" The work is finished," he exckdmed, loudly 
and joyfully; "it shall now go out into the 
World I » 

He hastily folded up his manuscript, wrapped 
a sheet of paper around it, sealed it and äi- 
rected it. 

Then he looked at his watch. 

" Elght o*clock," he said, in a low yoice ; " if 
I make haste, the postmaster will forward my 
manuscript to-day." 

He diyested himself of his gown, and dressed. 
Then he took his hat and the manuscript and 
hastened down into the street toward the post- 
office. Absorbed as he was in his i^flections, he 
saw neither the extraordinary commotion reign* 
ing in the small university town, nor the sad faces 
of the passers-by ; he only thought of his work, 
and not of reality. 
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He now entered the poBt-office ; all ihe doora 
were open ; all the employ^s were chatting with 
each other, and no one was at the desk to uttend 
to the Office businesa and to receive the yarious 
letters. 

H^el, therefore, had to go to the postmaster, 
who had not noticed hun at all, but was convers- 
ing loudly and angrilj with several gentlemen who 
were present. 

** Here is a package which I want yon to send 
to Bamburg," said the philo«opher, handing his 
package to the postmaster. " The stage-coach has 
not set out jet, I suppose f *' 

The postmaster stared at him wonderingly. 
" No," he said, ** it has not set out jet, and will 
not set out at all i " 

It was now the philo80pher*s tum to look won- 
deringly at the postmaster. * 

"It will not set out?" he asked. "Why 
not ? " 

" It IS impossible, in the general confusion and 
excitement. There are neither horses nor men to 
be had to-day. Everybody is anxious and terri- 
fied." 

" But what has happened ? " asked the phfloso- 
pher, in a low ymce. 

" What ? Then you do not know yet the ter- 
rible events of the day, Mr. Professor ? " ex- 
claimed the postmaster, in dismay. 

'' I do not know any thing about them," said 
the philosopher, timid]y, and almost ashamed of 
himself. 

" Perhaps you did not hear, in your study, the 
thunders of the artillery ? " 

"I heard occasionally a dull, long-continued 
noise, but I confess I did not pay any attention 
to it. What has occurred ? " 

" A battle has occurred," exclaimed the post- 
master, " and when I say a battle, I mean two 
battles; one was fought here at Jena, and the 
other at Auerstädt ; but here they did not know 
that a battle was going on at Auerstädt, and at 
Auerstädt, like you, Mr. Professor, they did not 
hear the artillery of Jena." 

" And who has won the battle ? " asked Hegel, 
feelingly. 

"Who but the conqueror of the world, the 
Emperor Napoleon I " exclaimed the postmaster. 
" The Prussians are defeated, routed, dispersed ; 
they are escaping in all directions ; and when two 
French horsemen are approaching, hundreds of 
Prussians throw^their arms away and beg for 
mercy I The whole Prussian army has exploded 
like a soap-bubble. The king was constantly in 
the thickest of the fray ; he wished to die when 
he saw that all was lost, but death seemed to 



ayoid him. Two horses were killed under him, 
but neither sword nor bullet Struck him. He is 
retreating now, but the French are at his heels. 
God grant that he may escape I The commander- 
in-chief, the Duke of Brunswick, was mortally 
wounded ; a bullet Struck him in the face and 
destroyed his eyes. Oh, it is a terrible disaster ! 
Prussia is lost, and so is Saze- Weimar, for the 
Emperor Napoleon will neyer forgiye our duke 
that, instead of joining the Oonfederation of the 
Bhine, he stood by Prussia and fought against 
France. Our poor State will haye to atonci for 
itl" 

Hegel had listened sadly to the loquacioua 
man, and his features had become gloomier and 
gloomier. He feit dizzy, and a terrible bürden 
wdghed down his breast. He nodded to the 
postmaster and went out again into the street. 

But his knees were trembling under him. He 
slowly tottered toward his residence. 

All at once a brilliant processlon entered the 
lower part of the street. Drums and cheers re- 
sounded. A large cayalcade was now approach- 
ing. 

At its head, mounted on a white horse with a 
waying mane and quiyering nostrils, rode the 
man of the Century, the man with the marble face 
of a Roman imperator^ the Julius CsBsar of mod- 
ern history. 

His eyes were beaming with courage and pride ; 
a triumphant smile was playing on his Ups. It 
was the triiunphator making his entry into the 
conquered. city. 

The philosopher thought of the history of anr 
cient Rome, and it seemed to him as though the 
face of the modern CsBsar were that of a resus< 
citated statue of antiquity. 

Napoleon now fixed his flashing eyes on the 
phUosopher, who feit that this glance penetrated 
into the innermost depths of his heart.* 

Seized with awe, Hegel took off his hat and 
bowed deeply. " 

The emperor touched his bat smUingly, and 

* The wrlter heard the acconnt of this meeting with 
the Emperor Napoleon from the celebrated philoBopher 
hioiMlf in 1829. He descrfbed in piain, yet soul-stirring 
words, the profonnd, oyerwhelmlng ImpreBslon whlch 
the appearance of the great emperor had made npon him, 
and called thls meeting with Napoleon one of the most 
momentons events of his Ilfe. The writer, then a young 
gf rl, listened at the side of her father with breathless sus- 
penso to the narratiye which, preclsely by Its simplicity 
made so profonnd an Impression npon her, that, carrled 
away by her feelings, she borst into tears. The philoso- 
pher smiled, and ploced his band on her head. " Yonng 
folks weep with thelr hearts,^ he said, ** bat we men wept 

at that tlme with onr heada." 

Tarn AüTBoaass. 
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thanked him ; then he gaUoped on, foUowed by 
tbe whole brilliant suite of his marshalB and gen- 
erals. 

The German philoBopher stood still, sa if fixed 
to the gronnd, and gazed alter him mofliiiglj and 
absorbed in solemn reflectionB. 

He himself^ the Napoleon of ideaa, had yet to 



win bis literary battles in Übe leamed world of 
Gennany. 

The emperor, the Napoleon of aotion, had al- 
ready won bis battles, and Gennany lay at bis 
feet Yanquished, crushed Germany seemed to 
have undergone her last death-stmgiKle in the bat- 
tles of Jena and Auerstädt. 
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ries of the times and countries of which she writes, and her task is done well and 
effectively; her novels, apart from their historical value, are admirable as ro- 
manceS) and fully deserve praise and popularity/' 

From the Portland Press. 

" Not for a long time has there been published in this country any series of ro- 
mances so widely populär. This volume illustrates Russian history in the time of 
the great Gatharine, and with equal success as that which has attended her in her 
previous eflforts." 

From the Memphis Appeal. 

^ It possesses the same charm of narration and startling episode which character* 
ize all the works of Miss Mühlbach, and will be eagerly sought after by every one 
who has read her preceding works. 
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From the Eoening Telegraph. 

" The publishera deserve the heartiest thanks of the reading pnblio for 
reproducing in America, so promptly and so admirably, the iUustrated Hia- 
torical Romances of L. Mnhlbach, which are unquestionably the most com- 
plete and meritorions works of the kind which have been written since the 
days of Sir "Walter Scott, and which pannot be too widely read." 

From the Indianapolis State Journal. 

'^ The romäntio oareer of the beantifol and nnfortanate danghter of Maria 
Theresa, the famous plot of the Diamond Necklace, and the Reign of Terror, 
are depicted with great power, and worked up into a novel, making a very 
enchanting love-story." 

From the Norfolk County Jov/mal, 

" The era chosen for the scene of this novel is one of the most exciting 
in history. It is one of this anthor's most sncoessful attempts at combining 
history and romance for general reading." 

From the Springfield Repvibliean, 

" As in all the works of the author, the story of itself is intereeting 
enongh to retain the attention and interest of any novel-reader, while bis- 
torical accuracy or verisimilitude is carefully preserved." 
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